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IjOum  XII.'b  deugna  on  Italy.  —  Alann  of  the  Spaniih  Court.  — Bold 
Conduct  of  its  Hiniatcr  at  Rome.  —  Celebrated  Partition  of  Naplei. 
— GomalTo  suls  against  the  Turks.  —  Succeaa  and  Craelties  of  the 
French.  —  Gonial vo  invadea  Calabria.  —  He  puniahea  a  Mutiny.— 
Hia  munificent  Spirit. —  He  capturea  Tarento. — Seizes  the  Duke  of 
Calatvia. 

DmtiNa  the  last  four  years  of  our  narrative,  in 
which  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
progress  of  foreign  discovery  appeared  to  demand  the 
whole  attention  of  the  sovereigns,  a  most  important 
revolution  was  going  forward  in  the  afl^rs  of  Italy. 
The  death  of  Charles  the  Eighth  would  seem  to  have 
dissolved  the  relations  recently  arisen  between  that 
country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  have  restored 
it  to  its  ancient  independence.  It  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  that  France,  under  her  new  mon- 
arch, who  had  reached  a  mature  age,  rendered  still 
more  mature  by  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  would  feel  the  folly  of  reviving 
ambitious  schemes,  which  had  cost  so  dear  and  ended 
so  disastrously.  Italy,  too,  it  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed, lacerated  and  .still  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
would  have  learned  the  fatal  consequence  of  invoking 
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foreign  aid  in  her  domestic  quarrels,  and  of  throwing 
open  the  gates  to  a  torrent,  snre  to  sweep  down  friend 
and  foe  indiacriminatelf  in  its  progress.  But  experi- 
ence, alas !  did  not  bring  wisdom,  and  passion  tri- 
umphed as  usual. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  ascending  the  throne,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  Dake  of  Milan  and  King  of  Naples, 
thus  unequivocally  annoancing  his  intention  of  assert- 
ing his  claims,  derived  through  the  Visconti  family, 
to  the  former^  and  through  the  AngeviD  dynasty,  to 
the  latter  state.  His  aspiring  temper  was  stimulated 
rather  than  satisfied  by  the  martial  renown  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Italian  wars ;  and  he  was  urged  on  by 
the  great  body  of  the  French  chiTalry,  who,  disgusted 
with  a  life  of  inaction,  longed  for  a  field  where  they 
might  win  new  laurels,  and  indulge  in  the  joyous 
licence  of  military  adventure. 

Unhappily,  the  court  of  France  found  ready  instru- 
ments for  its  purpose  in  the  profiigate  politicians  of 
Italy.  The  Roman  pontiff*,  in  particular,  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  whose  criminal  ambition  assumes  something 
respectable  by  contrast  with  the  low  vices  in  which 
^e  was  habitually  steeped,  willingly  lent  himself  to  a 
monarch  who  could  so  effectually  serve  his  selfish 
schemes  of  building  up  the  fortunes  of  his  &mily. 
The  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  departing  from  her 
usual  sagacious  policy,  and  yielding  to  her  hatred  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  to  the  lust  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, consented  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  France 
against  Milan,  in  consideration  of  a  share  (not  the 
lion's  share)  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  Florence,  and 
many  other  inferior  powers,  whether  from  feiu*  or 
weakness,  or  the  short-sighted  hope  of  assistance  in 
their  petty  international    feuds,  consented    either  to 
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throw  their  weight  iato  the  same  scale,  or  to  remain 
nentral.* 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  molestation  in 
Italy,  Louis  the  Twelfth  entered  into  negotiations  with 
snch  other  European  powers  as  were  most  likely  to 
interfere  with  hia  designs.  The  emperor  Maximilian* 
whose  relations  with  Milan  would  most  naturally  have 
demanded  his  interposition,  was  deeply  entangled  in  a 
war  with  the  Swiss.  The  neutrality  of  Spain  was 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  Marcoussis,  August  6th,  1498, 
which  settled  aU  the  existing  diflTerences  with  that 
country.  And  a  treaty  with  Savoy  in  the  following 
year  guaranteed  a  free  passage  through  her  mountain 
passes  to  the  French  army  into  Italy.f 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Louis  lost 
no  time  in  mustering  his  forces,  which,  descending  like 
a  torrent  on  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy,  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  entire  duchy  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  and,  although  the  prize  was  snatched  for  a 
moment  from  his  grasp,  yet  French  valour  and  Swiss 
perfidy  soon  restored  it.  The  miserable  Sfonsa,  the 
dupe  of  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  was 
transported  into  France,  where  he  lingered  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  doleful  captivity.  He  had  first 
called  the  harbariaiu  into  Italy,  and  it  was  a  righteous 
retribution  which  made  him  their  earliest  victim.  | 

By  the  conquest  of  Milan,  France  now  took  her 
place  among  the  Italian  powers.     A  preponderating 

*  Quicciardini,  latoiia,  torn.  i.  %  Ouicciaidinij  latoria,  lib.  4, 

lib.4,  p.  au,  ed.  1845.  — Flu-  pp.  250-258.  —  M^oirei  de  La 

■BD,  Diplomatie  Fmi9aiie,  torn.  i.  Tremoille,  chap.  19,  apud  Peti- 

pp.  275,  877.  tot,  Collection  de  M^moiret,  tom. 

t  DumontjCorps  Diplomatique,  xiv. — Buonaccom,  Diario  de'  Suc- 

tom.  iii.  pp.  397-iOO.  —  Flaasan,  cessi   piu    Importaiiti,  (EloieDza, 

Diplomatie  Fran9iUK,  tom.  i.  p.  1568,)  pp.  86-80. 
279. 
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weight  waa  thus  thrown  into  the  scale,  which  dis^ 
turbed  the  ancient  political  balance,  and  which,  if  the 
projects  on  Naples  should  be  realized,  woald  wholly 
annihilate  it.  These  consequences,  to  which  the  Ita- 
lian states  seemed  strangely  insensible,  bad  long  been 
foreseen  by  the  sagacious  eye  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, who  watched  the  moTements  of  his  powerful 
neighbour  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  had  endea- 
voured, before  the  invasion  of  Milan,  to  awaken  the 
difierent  goTemments  in  Italy  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  to  stir  them  up  to  some  efficient  combination 
against  it.*  Both  he  and  the  queen  had  beheld  with 
disquietude  the  increasing  corruptions  of  the  papal 
conrt,  and  that  shameless  cupidity  and  lust  of  power 
which  made  it  the  convenient  tool  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. 

By  their  orders,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  read  a  letter  from  his  sovereigns  in  the 
presence  of  his  Holiness,  commenting  on  his  scanda- 
lous immorality,  his  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  rights 
appertaining  to  the  Spanish  crown,  his  schemes  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  and  especially  his  avowed  pnr- 

•  Zurits,  HUt.  del  Key  Her-  the  btal  conaequences  of  which  he 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  g,  cap.  31.  predicted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 

Hartyi,  in  a  letter  written  goon  Venice,   the   fbrmei  miniflter  at 

after  Sfoizft's  recoveiy  of  his  capi-  the  Spanish  courL    "  The  long  of 

tol,  sayB  that  the  Spanish  sove-  France,"  says  he,  "  after  he  has 

reigns  "could  not  conceal  their  dined  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  will 

joy  at  the  event,  «uch  was  their  come  and  sup  with  you."    (EpisL 

jealousy  of  France."  (OpusEpiit.  207.)     Dam,  on  the  authority  of 

epiBt.213.)     The  same  sagacious  fiurdiaid,  refen  this  remarkable 

writer,  the  distance  of  whose  lesi-  prediction,  which  time  bo  fully  ve- 

dence&omltolyTemovedhim&om  riJied,  to  Sforza,  on  his  qmtting 

those  political  bctions  and  preju-  hit  capital.     (Hist,  de  Venise, 

dices  wtucb  clouded  the  optics  of  torn,  iii.p.  3S6, 2d.  ed.)    Martyr's 

lui  countrymen,   saw  wiUi  deep  letter,  however,  is    dated   some 

ngret  their  coalition  with  France,  months  previously  to  that  event. 
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pose  of  traQBfBrriDg  his  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  from  a 
sacred  to  a  secular  dignity ;  a  circumstance  that  must 
neceesarily  make  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  conducted,  the  instmment  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth.* 

This  unsavoury  rebuke,  which  probably  lost  nothing 
of  its  pungency  firom  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
so  incensed  the  pope  that  he  attempted  to  seize  the 
paper  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  giving  vent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  most  indecent  reproaches  against  the  mi- 
nister and  his  sovereigns.  Garcilasso  coolly  wtuted 
till  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  then  replied  undaunt- 
edly, "  That  be  had  uttered  no  more  than  became  a 
loyal  snbject  of  Castile ;  that  he  should  never  shrink 
from  declariiig  freely  what  his  sovereigns  commanded, 
or  what  he  conceived  to  be  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and,  if  his  Holiness  were  displeased  with  it,  he 
could  dismiss  him  from  his  court,  where  he  was  con- 
vinced, indeed,  his  residence  could  be  no  longer 
uBefuL"'f 


*  LotiiBXn,fbrthe|[00(Iofficea 
of  the  pope  in  the  a^r  of  his  di- 
Torce  from  the  unfortimate  Jeanne 
of  France,  promised  the  uncardi- 
nalled  Ctesar  Borgia  the  duchy  of 
Valeace  in  Dauphin;,  with  a  rent 
of  20,000  lirres,  and  a  consider- 
able force  to  support  him  in  his 
fla^tiouB  ettterpiises  against  the 
princes  of  Romagna.  Guicciar- 
dini,  I*toria,  tom.  i.  lib.  4,  p.  207. 
— Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fi&n9BiB, 
torn.  XV.  p.  875.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten not  long  after,  hj  the  Spanish 
minister  to  his  sovereigns,  he  freely 
comments  on  the  selfish  and  fickle 
character  ofthe  pope,  veiling  him- 
self "  como  suela  en  las  ypocrisias. 
Yo  no  lo  puedo  sufrir."  Carta  de 


Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.     Roma,  8 
de  Nov.  1499,  MS. 

+  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Her- 
nando, torn.  L  lib.  3,  cap.  33. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vcf^a  seems  to 
have  possessed  little  of  the  courtly 
and  politic  addrest  of  a  diploma- 
tist. In  a  sabseqnent  audience 
which  the  pope  gave  him  together 
with  a  special  embassy  from  Cas- 
tile, his  blunt  expostulation  bo 
much  exasperated  his  Holiness, 
that  the  latter  hinted  it  would 
not  coat  him  much  to  have  him 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  bold 
bearing  of  the  Castilian,  however, 
appears  to  have  had  its  effect; 
since  we  find  the  pope  soon  after 
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Ferdinand  had  no  better  fortnne  at  Venice,  where, 
his  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Lorenzo  Suarez 
de  la  Vega,  an  adroit  diplomatist,  brother  ofGarci- 
lasso.*  These  negotiations  were  resumed  after  the 
occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French,  when  the  minister 
arailed  himself  of  the  jealousy  occasioned  by  that 
event  to  excite  a  determined  resistance  to  the  propos- 
ed aggresdon  on  Naples.  But  the  republic  was  too 
sorely  pressed  by  the  Torldsh  war,  —  which  Sforza, 
in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  his  own  fovour, 
had  brought  on  his  conntry,  — to  allow  leisure  for 
other  operations.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  court  succeed 
any  better  at  this  crisis  with  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
whose  magnificent  pretensions  were  ridiculously  con- 
trasted with  his  limited  authority,  and  still  more 
limited  revenues,  so  scanty,  indeed,  as  to  gain  him 
the  contemptuous  epithet  among  the  Italians  of  pochi 
denari,  or  "  the  Moneyless."  He  had  conceived  him- 
self indeed,  greatly  injured,  both  on  the  score  of  his 
imperial  rights  and  his  connexion  with  Sforza,  by  the 
conquest  of  Milan ;  but,  with  the  levity  and  cnpidity 
essential  to  his  character,  he  suffered  himself,  notwith- 
standing t^e  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to 
be  bribed  into  a  truce  with  King  Louis,  which  gave 
the  latter  fiill  scope  for  his  meditated  enterprise  on 
Naples.f 

Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  means 
of  annoyance,  the  French  monarch  went  briskly  for- 

reToldng  an  offeniive  ecdenBstical  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dialogues. 

providoQ  he  had  made  in  Spain,  Quincuagenas,  tiS.  bat.  I,  quinc. 

taking  occasion  at  the  aome  time  9,  dial.  44. 

to  eulogize  the  character  of  the  t  Zurita,  HisL  del  Re;  Her- 

Catholic  BOTereigna  in  full  conust-  nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  38,  39. 

Dry.    Ibid.lib.  3,  cap.  S3, 36.  —Dam,  Hiat.  de  Venise,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  336,  339,  347.  —  Muratori, 

*  Oviedo  has  made  thii  cavalier  Annali  d'ltaUa,  (Milano,  1820,) 
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ward  with  hie  preparations,  the  object  of  which  he 
did  not  affect  to  conceal.  Frederic,  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Naples,  saw  himself  with  dismay  now  menaced 
with  the  toss  of  empire,  before  he  had  time  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  it.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn  for 
refiige,  in  his  desolate  condition,  from  the  impending 
storm.  His  treasury  was  drained,  and  his  kingdom 
wasted,  by  the  late  war.  Hia  subjects,  although 
attached  to  his  person,  were  too  familiar  with  revo- 
lutions to  stake  their  lives  or  fortunes  on  the  cast. 
His  countrymen,  the  Italians,  were  in  the  interest 
of  his  enemy ;  and  his  nearest  neighbour,  the  pope, 
had  drawn  from  personal  pique  motives  for  the  most 
deadly  hostility.*  He  had  as  little  reliance  on  the 
king  of  Spain,  his  natural  ally  and  kinsman,  who,  he 
well  knew,  had  always  regarded  the  crown  of  Naples 
as  his  own  rightful  inheritance.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  apply  at  once  to  the  French  monarch;  and 
be  endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  the  most  humi- 
liating concessions, — ^the  offer  of  an  annual  tribute, 
and  the  surrender  into  his  hands  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  Finding  these  ad- 
vances coldly  received,  he  invoked,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Btyazet, 
the  terror  of  Christendom,  requesting  such  supplies 
of  troops  as  should  enable  him  to  make  head  against 
their  common  foe.  This  desperate  step  produced  no 
other  result  than  that  of  furnishing  the  enemies  of  the 

torn.  xiT.  pp.  9,  10.  —  Guicdar-  parental  sffection  alike  revolted. 

i6ia,    Iitoiia,   torn.  i.    lib.  5,  p.  The  slight  waa  not  to  be  forgiven 

260.  by  the  implacable  Borgias.   CSomp. 

*  Alexander  VI.  had  request-  Qiannone,  latoria  <U  Napoli,  lib. 

edthe  hand  of  Carlotta,  dai^hter  29,  cap.  3. — Guicclardini,  litoria, 

of  king   Frederic,    for    hia   ion,  tom.  i.  lib.  4,  p.  US.  —  Zuiita, 

C«uar  Borgia ;    but  this  was  a  Hist,  del  Rey  Hemaodo,  torn.  L 

sacrifice    at    which    pride    and  lib.  3,  cap.  SS. 
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unhappy  prince  with  a  plaumble  ground  of  accusation 
against  him,  of  which  thej  did  not  fail  to  make  good 
use.* 

The  Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
the  most  vivid  remonstrancea  throogh  its  resident 
minister,  or  agents  expressly  accredited  for  the  pur- 
pose, against  the  proposed  expedition  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  guanmtee  the 
&itbful  discharge  of  the  tribute  proffered  by  the  king 
of  Naples.f  But  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  French 
monarch,  overleaping  the  barriers  of  prudence,  and 
indeed  of  common  sense,  disdained  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest without  the  name. 

F^dinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  prize  at  once 
to  the  French  king,  or  of  making  battle  with  him 
in  defence  of  his  royal  kinsman.  The  first  of  these 
measures,  which  would  bring  a  restless  and  powerful 
rival  on  the  borders  of  his  Sicilian  dominions,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The  latter,  which 
pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  support  of  preten- 
sions hc^tile  to  his  own,  was  scarcely'  more  palatable. 
A  third  expedient  suggested  itself;  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  negotiations  with 
Charles  the  Eighth,  by  which  means  the  Spanish 
government,  if  it  could  not  rescue  the  whole  prize 
from  the  grasp  of  Louis,  would  at  least  divide  it 
with  him.^ 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Gralla,  the 

*  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tora.i.  I,p.82£l. — Daru, Hiat. de  Venue, 

lib.  5,  pp.  265,  266.  —  Gionnone,  torn.  iii.  p.  3S8. 

Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  3.  t  Peter  Uartyr,  Opus  E)nst. 

—  Zurita,    Hist,   del  Rey  Her-  lib.  14,  epiat.  218. 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  9,  cap.  40.  —  t  See  Part  II.  Chapter  3,  of 

Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsolvi,  lib.  this  Hiatoiy.  Ferdinand,  it  seems, 
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minister  at  tlie  court  of  Paris,  to  aoand  the  g6Tera- 
ment  on  this  head,  briDgicg  it  forward  as  his  own 
private  suggestion.  Care  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  a  party  in  the  French  councils  to  the 
interests  of  Ferdinand.*  The  suggestions  of  the 
Spanish  envoy  received  additional  weight  from  the 
report  of  a  considerable  armament  then  equipping 
in  the  port  of  Malaga.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  Venetians  in  the  defence  of 
their  possessions  in  the  Levant.  Its  main  object, 
however,  was  to  cover  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  any 
event  from  the  French,  and  to  afford  means  for 
prompt  action  on  any  point  where  circumstances 
might  require  it.  The  fleet  consisted  of  about  sixty 
sail,  large  and  small,  and  carried  forces  amounting 
to  six  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  picked 
men,  many  of  them  dravm  from  the  hardy  regions 
of  the  north,  which  had  been  taxed  least  severely  in 
the  Moorish  wars.f 


entertained  the  thought  of  viaiting 
Italy  in  penon.  Thu  appears 
ftom  a  letter,  or  lather  an  elabo- 
rate memorial  of  GarcilasBO  de  la 
Vega,  urging  vaiious  consideia- 
tions  to  diBBUode  hia  master  from. 
this  step.  In  thecoureeofit  helaya 
open  the  policy  and  relative  straigth 
of  the  Italian  etateB,  half  of  whom, 
at  least,  he  regoidi  as  in  the  in- 
teresti  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  he  advieei  the  king  to  cany 
the  war  acrois  hit  own  borden 
into  the  French  tenitory,  and 
thm,  by  compelling  Louis  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  in  part,  from  Ita- 
ly, cripple  his  operations  in  that 
country.  The  letter  b  full  of  the 
suggestions  of  a  shrewd  policy,  but 
shows  that  the  writer  Imew  much 
more  of  Italian  politics  than  of 
of  what  was  then  passing  in  the 


cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid. 
Carta  de  Qarcilaaso  de  la  V^a. 
Toledo,  g5  de  Agosto,  IfiOO.  MS. 

*  According  to  Zurita,  Ferdi- 
nand secured  the  services  of  Gvul- 
laume  de  Poictiers,  lord  of  Cl^ 
rieuz  and  governor  of  Paris,  by 
the  promise  of  the  dty  of  Cotron, 
mortgaged  to  him  in  Italy.  (Hist. 
del  Bey  Hernando,  Ub.  S,  cap.  40.) 
Comines  calls  the  same  nobleman 
"  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  qiu  ais^ 
ment  eroit,  et  pour  especial  tela 
pertonnaget"  meaning  King  Fer- 
dinand. Comines,  Mimoiree,  liv. 
8,  <^p.  S3. 

t  Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  B,  p.  384.  — Ulloa, 
Vita  et  Fatti  dell'  Invitissimo 
Imperatore  Carlo  V.  (Venetia, 
1606,)  fbl.  ^.^Mariona,  Hist  de 
EspafiB,  torn.  ii.  lib.  27,  cap.  7. 
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Th&  comtnatid  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the 
Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  who  since  his 
return  home  had  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation 
which  his  brilliant  military  talents  had  acquired  for 
him  abroad.  Numerous  volunteers,  comprehending 
the  noblest  of  the  young  chivalry  of  Spiun,  pressed 
forward  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  this  accom- 
plished and  popular  chieftiun.  Among  them  may  be 
particularly  noticed  Diego  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the 
grand  cardinal,  Pedro  de  la  Paz,*  Goozalo  Pizarro, 
lather  of  the  celebrated  adventurer  of  Peru,  and  Diego 
de  Paredes,  whose  personal  prowess  and  feats  of  extra- 
vagant daring  furnished  many  an  incredible  legend  for 
chronicle  and  romance.  With  this  gallant  armament 
the  Great  Capttun  weighed  anchor  in  the  port  of  Ma- 
laga, in  May  1600,  designing  to  touch  at  Sicily  before 
proceeding  against  the  TurkB.f 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  between  France  and 
Spain,  respecting  Naples,  were  brought  to  a  close, 
by  a  treaty  for  the  equal  partition  of  that  kingdom 
between  the  two  powers,  ratified  at  Granada,  No- 
vember 11th,  1500.  This  extraordinary  document, 
after  enlarging  on  the  unmixed  evils  flowing  from 
war,  and  the  obligation  on  all  Christians  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  blessed  peace  bequeathed  them  by  the 

— Qiovio,  ViUe  lllurt.  Virorum,  according  to  Brantdme,  when  ask - 

torn.  i.  p.  226. — Zurita,  Hiat.  d^  ed  if  he  had  seen  Don  Pedro  de 

Hey   Hemando,  torn.   i.   lib.   4,  Paz  pau  that  nay,  to  aniwer, 

cap.  II. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara-  that  "  he  had  Been  his  horse  and 

gon,  torn.  iL  rey  30,  cap.   10,  saddle,  but  no  rider."    (Euvm, 

sec  18.  torn.  L  disc  9. 

*  This  cavalier,  one  of  the  moat 
valiant  captains  in  the  army,  wa>  t  Feirenu,    Hist.    d'Espagne, 

so  diminutive  in  size,  that,  when  tom>   viii.  p.   217.  —  Bemaldez, 

mounted,  he  seemed  almost  lost  Reyes  Cat6licoa,  MS.  cap.  161. 

in  the  high  denupeak  war-saddle  — Garibay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii, 

then  in  vogue ;  which  led  a  wag,  lib.  19,  cap.  9. 
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Saviour,  proceeds  to  state  tbat  no  other  prince,  save 
the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  can  pretend  to  a 
title  to  ttie  tfarone  of  Naples ;  and  as  King  Frederic, 
its  present  occupant,  has  seen  fit  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  all  Christendom  by  bringing  on  it  its  bitterest 
enemy  the  Turks,  the  contracting  parties,  in  order  to 
rescue  it  from  this  imminent  peril,  and  preserve  invio- 
late the  bond  of  peace,  agree  to  take  possession  of  his 
kingdom  and  divide  it  between  them.  It  is  then 
provided,  that  the  northern  portion,  comprehending 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abmzzo,  be  assigned  to 
France,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Naples  and  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  southern,  consisting  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  those  provinces, 
to  Spain.  The  dogana,  an  important  duty  levied  on 
the  flocks  of  the  Capitanate,  was  to  be  collected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  divided 
equally  with  Franoe.  Lastly,  any  inequality  between 
the  respective  territories  was  to  be  so  adjusted,  that 
the  revenues  accruing  to  each  of  the  parties  should 
be  precisely  equal.  The  treaty  was  to  be  kept  pro- 
foundly secret  until  preparations  were  completed  for 
the  simultaneous  occupatiou  of  the  devoted  territory 
by  the  combined  powers.* 

Such  were  the  terms  of  this  celebrated  compact,  by 
which  two  European  potentates  coolly  carved  out  and 
divided  between  them  the  entire  dominions  of  a  third, 
who  had  given  no  cause  for  umbrage,  and  with  whom 
tbey  were  both  at  that  time  in  perfect  peace  and 
amity.  Similar  instances  of  political  robbery  (to  call 
it  by  the  coarse  name  it  merits)  have  occurred  in 
later  times;  but  never  one  founded  on  more  flimsy 

■  See  the  original  treaty,  apud  Dumont,  Coipt  IKpIomstique, 
toin.  iiL  pp.  as,  446. 
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pretexts,  or  veiled  under  a  more  detestable  mask  of 
hypocrisy.  The  principal  odium  of  the  transaction 
has  attached  to  Ferdinand,  as  the  kiosmaa  of  the 
unfortunate  king  of  Naples.  His  conduct,  however, 
admits  of  some  palliatory  considerations  that  cannot 
be  claimed  for  Louis. 

The  Aragonese  nation  always  regarded  the  be- 
quest of  Ferdinand's  uncle,  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  in 
&voi)T  of  bis  natural  offiipring,  as  an  unwarrantable 
and  illegal  act.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been 
won  by  their  own  good  swords,  and,  as  such,  was  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  their  own  princes.  Nothing 
but  the  domestic  troubles  of  his  dominions  had  pre- 
vented John  the  Second  of  Aragoo,  on  the  decease  of 
his  brother,  from  asserting  his  claim  by  arms.  His 
son,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  hitherto  acquiesced 
in  the  usurpation  of  the  bastard  branch  of  his  house 
only  from  similar  causes.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  monarcli,  he  bad  made  some  demonstrations 
of  vindicating  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  which,  how- 
ever, the  intelligence  he  received  from  that  kingdom 
indaced  him  to  defer  to  a  more  convenient  season.* 
But  it  was  deferring,  not  relinquishing  his  purpose. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully  avoided  entering  into 
such  engagements  as  should  compel  him  to  a  different 
policy  by  connecting  his  own  interests  with  those  of 
Frederic ;  and  with  this  view,  no  doubt,  rejected  the 
alliance,  strongly  solicited  by  the  latter,  of  the  duke  of 
Calabria,  heir  apparent  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  with 
his  third  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria.  Indeed,  this 
disposition  of  Ferdinand,  so  far  from  being  dissembled, 
was  well  understood  by  the  court  of  Naples,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  its  own  historians.! 

•  See  Part  II.  Chapter  S,  of  f  Oisnnone,  latoria  di  Nspoli, 
thiB  History.  lib.  29,  cap.  3^-Ziirita,  Hist,  del 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  undisturbed  succession 
of  four  princes  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  each  of  whom 
had  received  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  people, 
might  have  healed  any  defects  in  their  original  title, 
however  glaring.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  claims,  that 
the  principles  of  monarchical  succession  were  but  im- 
perfectly settled  in  that  day ;  that  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance were  tendered  too  lightly  by  the  Neapolitans,  to 
carry  the  same  weight  as  in  other  nations ;  and  that 
the  prescriptive  ri^t  derived  from  possession,  neces- 
sarily indeterminate,  wsb  greatly  weakened  in  this 
case  by  the  comparatively  few  years,  not  more  than 
forty,  during  which  the  bastard  line  of  Aragon  had 
occupied  the  throne,  —  a  period  much  shorter  than 
that,  after  which  the  house  of  York  had  in  England, 
a  few  years  before,  successfully  contested  the  validity 
of  the  Lancastrian  title.  It  should  be  added,  that 
Ferdinand^s  views  appear  to  have  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  Spanish  nation  at  large; 
not  one  writer  of  the  time,  whom  I  have  met  with, 
intimating  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  title  to  Naples, 
while  not  a  few  insist  on  it  with  tmnecessary  em- 
phasis.* It  is  but  feir  to  state,  however,  that  foreign- 
ers, who  contemplated  the  transaction  with  a  more 
impartial  eye,  condemned  it  as  inflicting  a  deep  stain 
on  the  characters  of  both  potentates.  Indeed,  some- 
thing like  an  apprehension  of  this,  in  the  parties 
themselves,  may  be  inferred  from  their  solicitnde  to 
deprecate  public  censure  by  masking  their  designs 
under  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion. 

Bej  Hernando,  torn.  L  lib,  8,  cap.  reader's  patience,  —  in  discusiing 

St.  the  multi&rioiu  noundB  of  the  in- 

"  See,  in  particular,  the  Doc-  controvertible  title  of  the  house 

tor  Solazor    de   Hendoza,    who  of  Aragon  to  Naples.    Monarquift, 

exhauitB  the  lubject, — and  the  torn.  i.  lib.  S,  cap>  18-15. 
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Before  the  conferences  respecting  the  treaty  were 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Spanish  armada  under  Gon- 
saWo,  after  a  detention  of  two  months  in  Sicily,  where 
it  was  reiiiforced  by  two  thousand  recmita,  who  had 
been  serving  as.  mercenaries  in  Italy,  held  its  course 
for  the  Morea.  (September  21, 1600.)  The  Turkish 
squadron,  lying  before  Napoli  di  Romania,  without  wait- 
ing GonsalTO's  approach,  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  Constantinople.  The  Spanish  general, 
then  uniting  his  forces  with  the  Venetians,  stationed 
at  Corfu,  proceeded  at  once  against  the  fortified  place 
of  St.  George,  in  Cephalonia,  which  the  Turks  had 
lately  irrested  from  the  republic* 

The  town  stood  high  on  a  rock,  in  an  impregnable 
position,  and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  Turks, 
all  veteran  soldiers,  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  detiuls  of  this  siege,  in 
which  both  parties  displayed  imbounded  courage  and 
resources,  and  which  was  protracted  nearly  two  months 
under  all  the  privations  of  famine,  and  tlie  inclemen- 
cies of  a  cold  and  stormy  vrinter.t 

At  length,  weary  with  this  iatal  procrastination, 
Gonsalvo  and  the  Venetian  admiral,  Pesaro,  resolved 
on  a  simultaneous  attack  on  separate  quarters  of  the 

*  Qiovio,  Vitce  Illuat.  Vironim,  to  the  cbum.    Obstacles  multi- 

torn.  i.  p.  226.  —  Chr6iuca  del  plied  until  it  seemed  aa  if  they 

Gran  Gapitan,  cap.  9.  — Zurita,  came  from  the  devil  hinuelf;  pa- 

Hiat.  del  Itey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  ream  o»taadoi  dd  diablo.    Among 

Ub.  4,  cap.  19.  —  Gonulvo  waa  othen,  he  indicates  the  coldneM 

detuned    most   unexpectedly   in  of  the   viceroy.     Fort   of  thete 

Messina,  which  he  had  reached  letten,    as   usual,    la  in  cypher. 

July  19,  by  various  embanaBS-  Cartas  k  loi  Keyes  CatoL  fUs  en 

ments,  enumerated  in  his  coires-  Messina  a  15  y  21  de  Setiembre 

pondence    with    the    sovereigns,  de  1501,  MS. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup-  t  Oiovio,  Vita  lUutt.  Vironim, 

plies  for  the  troops  was  among  ubi  supra.  —  Chr6nica  del  Gran 

the  most  prominent.     The  people  Capitan,  cap.  14. 
of  the  island  showed  no  goodwill 
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town.  The  ramparts  had  been  already  shakeD  by  the 
miniDg  operations  of  Pedro  Navarro,  who,  in  the  Ita- 
lian wara,  acquired  such  terrible  celebrity  in  this  de- 
partment, till  then  little  understood.  The  Venetian 
caoDOD,  larger  and  better  served  than  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  opened  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
vrorks,  which  the  besieged  repaired  with  such  tempo- 
rary defences  as  they  could.  The  signal  being  given 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  two  amues  made  a  despe- 
rate assault  on  different  quarters  of  the  town,  under 
cover  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery.  The  Turks 
sustained  the  attack  with  dauntless  resolution,  stop- 
ping up  the  breach  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and 
dying  comrades,  and  pouring  down  volleys  of  shot, 
arrows,  burning  oil  and  sulphur,  and  missiles  of  every 
kind,  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  But  the  despe- 
rate enei^,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  latter,  proved 
too  strong  for  them.  Some  forced  the  breach,  others 
scaled  the  ramparts;  and,  after  a  short  and  deadly 
straggle  within  the  walls,  the  brave  garrison,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  with  their  commander  had  follen,  were 
overpowered,  and  the  victorious  banners  of  St.  Jago 
and  St.  Mark  were  planted  side  by  side  triumphantly 
on  the  towers.* 

The  capture  of  this  place,  although  accomplished 
at  considerable  loss,  and  after  a  most  gallant  resist- 
ance by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  of  great  service 
to  the  Venetian  cause ;  since  it  was  the  first  check 
given  to  the  arms  of  Bajazet,  who  had  filched  one 
place  after  another  firom  the  republic,  menacing  its 
whole  colonial  territory  in  the  Levant.  The  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  of  King  Ferdinand's  succour  to  the 

*  Oiovio,  Vitte  lUuitVirorum,  del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4, 

uln  supra.  —  ChT6nica  del  Gran  cap.  85.  —  Bemaldez,  Reyei  Ca- 

Capitan,  cap.  10.  —  Zurita,  Hiat.  tAlicot,  MS.  cap.  IG7. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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Venetians  gained  him  high  reputation  throughout 
Europe,  and  precisely  of  the  kind  which  he  most 
coveted,  that  of  being  the  zealous  defender  of  the 
faith;  while  it  formed  a  favourable  contrast  to  the 
cold  supineness  of  the  other  powers  of  Christendom. 

The  capture  of  St.  George  restored  to  Venice  the 
possession  of  Cephalonia;  and  the  Great  Captain, 
having  accomplished  this  important  object,  returned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1501,  to  Sicily. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  an  embassy  waited  on  bim 
from  the  Venetian  senate,  to  express  their  grateful 
'  sense  of  bis  services,  which  they  testified  by  enrolling 
his  name  on  the  golden  book  as  a  nobleman  of  Ve- 
nice, and  by  a  magnificent  present  of  plate,  curious 
silks  and  velvets,  and  a  stud  of  beautiful  Turkish 
horses.  Gonsalvo  courteously  accepted  the  proffered 
honours,  but  distributed  the  whole  of  the  costly  lar- 
gess, with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  plate, 
among  his  friends  and  soldiers.* 

In  the  mean  while,  Louis  the  Twelfth  having  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  an 
army,  consisting  of  one  thousand  lances  and  ten  tbou- 
SBod  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
directed  its  march  towards  the  south  (Jane  1,  1501). 
At  the  same  time  a  powerful  armament,  under  Philip 
de  Ravenetein,  with  six  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional troops  on  board,  quitted  Genoa  for  the  Neapoli- 
tan capital.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  given 
to  the  Sire  d'Aubigny,  the  same  brave  and  experienced 
officer  who  had  formerly  coped  with  Gonsalvo  in  the 
campaigns  of  Calabria.f 

•  Bemaldez,  Botm  Cat61icM,  228.— UIloa,VitadiCarloV,fol.4. 

MS.  cap.  167.  —  Quintana,  £i-  t  Jeui  d'Auton,  HUtoire  de 

pailolet  C^ebret,  torn.  i.  p.  246.  Louvi  XII,  (Parit,  1628,)  part, 

— Giovio, Vitie  Illiut  Vironun,  p.  I,  chap.  44,  45,  48. — Guicriardi- 
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No  sooner  had  D'Aubign;  crossed  the  papal  bor- 
ders, than  the  FreDch  and  Spanish  ambaSBadoni  an- 
nounced to  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  the  existence  of  the  treaty  for  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom  between  the  aovereigna  their  masters, 
requesting  his  Holiness  to  confirm  it,  and  grant  them 
the  investiture  of  their  respective  shares.  In  this 
very  reasonable  petition,  his  Holiness,  well  drilled  in 
the  part  he  was  to  play,  acquiesced  without  difficulty ; 
declaring  himself  moved  thereto  solely  by  his  consider- 
ation of  the  pious  intentions  of  the  parties,  and  the 
nnwortbiness  of  King  Frederic,  whose  treachery  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth  had  forfeited  all  right 
(if  he  ever  possessed  any)  to  the  crown  of  Naples.* 

From  the  moment  that  the  French  forces  had  de- 
scended into  Lombardy,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were 
turned  with  breathless  expectation  on  Gonsalvo,  and 
his  army  in  Sicily.  The  bustling  preparations  of  the 
French  monarch  had  diffused  the  knowledge  of  his 
designs  throughout  Europe.  Those  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  on  the  contrary,  remained  enveloped  in  pro- 
found secrecy.  Few  doubted  that  Ferdinand  would 
step  forward  to  shield  his  kinsman  from  the  invasion 
which  menaced  him,  and,  it  might  be,  bis  own  domi- 
nions in  Sicily;  and  they  looked  to  the  immediate 
junction  of  Gonsalvo  with  King  Frederic,  in  order 
that  their  combined  strength  might  overpower  the 
enemy  before  he  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  king- 
dom. Great  was  their  astonishment  when  the  scales 
dropped  from  their  eyes,  and  they  beheld  the  move- 
ments of  Spain  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of 

ni,  Irtoria.  torn.  i.  p.  265. — Swnct  "  ZuriU,  Hirt.  del  Rey  HeniBn- 

G«lai»,    Higtoire  de  Louys  XII,  do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  43.—  Lan- 

(Parig,  1622,)  p.163.— Buonac-  uza,  Historia^  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap. 

cani,  Diario,  p.  46.  14. 
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France,  and  directed  to  crusb  their  common  victim 
between  them.  They  could  scarcely  credit,  says 
Guieciardini,  that  Louis  the  Twelfth  could  be  so  blind 
as  to  reject  the  proffered  vassalage  and  Bubstantial 
sovereignty  of  Naples,  in  order  to  share  it  with  so 
artful  and  dangerous  a  rival  as  Ferdinand.* 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  advised 
for  some  time  past  of  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of 
the  Spanish  government,!  ^^  "°  refuge  &om  the 
dark  tempest  mustering  against  him  on  the  opposite 
quarters  of  his  kingdom.  He  collected  such  troops  as 
he  could,  however,  in  order  to  make  battle  with  the 
nearest  enemy  before  be  should  cross  the  threshold. 
On  the  28th  of  June  the  French  army  resumed  its 
march.  Before  quitting  Rome,  a  brawl  arose  between 
some  French  soldiers  and  Spaniards  resident  in  the 
capital ;  each  party  asserting  the  paramount  right  of 
its  own  sovereign  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  From 
words  they  soon  came  to  blows,  and  many  Uves  were 
lost  before  the  fray  could  be  quelled;  a  melancholy 
augury  for  the  permanence  of  the  concord  so  unright- 
eously established  between  the  two  govemments.t 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  crossed  the  Neapo- 
litan frontier.  Frederic,  who  had  taken  post  at  St. 
Germano,  found  himself  so  weak  that  be  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way  on  its  approach,  and  retreat  on  his 

*  Guicciardim,  Istoris,  torn.  i.  complained  of  the  Iat«  hour  at 

lib.  6,  p.  i!66.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di  which  this  intelligence  was  given. 

Carlo  V,  foL  8.  which  efTectually  preyented  an  ac- 

f  In  the  month  of  April  the  commodation  he  might  otherwise 

Ung  of  Naples  received  letters  have    made    with    King    Louis. 

from  his  envoys  in  Spain,  written  Lanuza,  Historias,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

by  command  of  King  Ferdinand,  —  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Meman- 

informing  him  that  he  had  nothing  do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4.  cap.  37- 

to  expect  from  that  monarch  in  f  D'Auton,    Hist,    de  Louys 

case  of  an  invasion  of  his  territo-  XII,  part.  I.  chap.  48. 
ries  by  France.     Frederic  Utterly 
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capital.  The  invaders  went  forward,  occupying  one 
place  after  another  with  little  resistance,  till  thej  came 
before  Capua,  where  they  received  a  temporary  check. 
During  a  parley  for  the  surrender  of  that  place,  they 
burst  into  the  town,  and  giving  free  scope  to  their 
fiendish  passions,  butchered  seven  thousand  citizens  in 
the  streets,  and  perpetrated  outrages  worae  than  death 
on  their  defenceless  wives  and  daughters.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  the  ia&r 
moua  Csesar  Borgia,  selected  forty  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful from  the  principal  ladies  of  the  place,  and  sent 
them  back  to  Rome,  to  swell  the  complement  of  hia 
seraglio.  The  dreadful  doom  of  Capua  intimidated 
further  resistance,  but  inspired  such  detestation  of  the 
French  throughout  the  country,  as  proved  of  infinite 
prejudice  to  their  cause  in  their  subsequent  struggle 
with  the  Spaniards.* 

King  Frederic,  shocked  at  bringing  such  oalamities 
on  his  subjects,  resigned  his  capital  without  a  blow  in 
its  defence,  and,  retreating  to  the  isle  of  Ischia,  soon 
after  embraced  the  counsel  of  the  French  admiral 
Ravenstein,  to  accept  a  safe-conduct  into  France,  and 
throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  Louis.  (Oct.  1501.) 
The  latter  received  him  courteously,  and  assigned  him 
the  duchy  of  Anjou  with  an  ample  revenue  for  his 
maintenance,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  French  king, 
was  continued  after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recover- 
ing the  crown  of  Naples-f    With  this  show  of  me^- 

*  Summonte,    Hiit.   di    Na-  41. — Giannone,  IitoriB  di  Napoll, 

poll,  torn.  iiL  lib.  6,  cop.  4 —  Ub.  S9,  cap.  9. 
D'Auton,  Hirt.  de  Lmiyi  XII, 
pert.  1,  cbap.  fil — 54. — Ulloa,         tSt.  Gelaii,  Hiat.  de  Louyi 

Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  8 Guk-  XII,  p.  163.— D'Auton,  Hut. 

ciardini,  Iitoria,  lib.  5,  pp.  268,  de  Louyi  XII,  part.  1.  ch.  S6. — 

869.  —  Zurita,   HUt    6bI    Key  Summonte.  Hiit.  di  Napoli,  torn. 

Hernando,  torn,  i   lib.   4,  cap.  iii.  p.  541. 
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nanimity,  however,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  his 
royal  guest ;  uader  pretence  of  paying  him  the 
greatest  respect,  he  placed  a  guard  over  his  person, 
and  thus  detained  him  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occorred  soon 
after,  in  1504. 

Frederic  was  the  last  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of 
Aragon  who  held  the  Neapolitan  sceptre;  a  line  of 
princes  who,  whatever  mi^t  be  their  characters  in 
other  respects,  accorded  that  munificent  patronage  to 
letters  which  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  over  the  roughest 
and  most  turbulent  reign.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  like 
Frederic,  would  have  done  still  more  towards  the  mo- 
ral developement  of  his  people,  by  healing  the  ani- 
mosities which  had  so  long  festered  in  their  bosoms. 
His  gentle  character,  however,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
evil  times  on  which  he  had  fallen  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  found  greater  contentment  in  the 
calm  and  cultivated  retirement  of  his  latter  years, 
sweetened  by  the  sympathies  of  friendship  which  ad- 
versity bad  proved,*  than  when  placed  on  the  daz- 
zling heights  which  attract  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind.f 

*  The  reader  will  readily  call  them  were  produced  in  the  daya 

to  mind  the  Neapolitan  poet  Sao-  of  his  advenity. 
nazaro,  whose  fidelity  to  hii  royal 

master  foims  bo  beautiful  a  con-  +  "  Neque    mala  vel  bona," 

trait  with  the  conduct  of  Pontano,  lay*     the     philosophic    Roman, 

and  indeed  of  too  many  of  hii  "  qute  vulgua  putet ;  multot,  qui 

tribe,  whose  gratitude  ia  of  that  conflictaii  adversii  videantur,  bea- 

sort  that  will  only  rise  above  zero  tos  ;    cc    plerosque,   quamquam 

in  the  lunBhine  of  a  court.     His  magnas  per  opea,  miaerrimoa ;  ai 

varioua  poetical  effuaioiia  afford  a  illi  gravem  fortunam   conatanter 

noble  teatimony  to  the  virtues  of  tolerent,  Iii   proapera   inconault^ 

hia    unfortunate    aovereign,    the  utantur."     Tacitua,  Annalei,  lib. 

more  imaiupicioua  oa  many   of  G,  aect.  Zi. 
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Early  in  March,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  had  received 
bis  first  official  intelligence  of  the  partition  treaty, 
and  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  poet  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Calabria  -and  Apulia.  He  felt  natural 
regret  at  being  called  to  act  against  a  prince  whose 
character  he  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  had  once 
been  placed  in  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  re- 
lations. In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  returned 
to  Frederic,  before  taking  op  arms  agtunat  him,  the 
duchy  of  St.  Angel  and  the  other  large  domains  with 
which  that  monarch  bad  requited  his  services  in  the 
late  vrar,  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  released 
from  his  obligations  of  homage  and  fealty.  The  ge- 
nerous monarch  readily  complied  with  the  latter  part 
of  his  request,  but  insisted  on  his  retaining  the  grant, 
which  he  declared  an  inadequate  compensation,  i^er 
all,  for  the  benefits  the  Great  Captain  had  once  ren- 
dered him.* 

The  levies  assembled  at  Messina  amounted  to  three 
hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  light  horse,  and 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  infantry,  together  with 
a  small  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  which  the  Cas- 
tilian  ambassador  had  collected  in  Italy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  forces  was  inconsiderable ;  but  they  were 
in  excellent  condition,  well  disciplined,  and  seasoned 
to  all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  war.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  Great  Captdn  landed  at  Tropea,  and 
commenced  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  ordering  the 
fleet  to  keep  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  furnish 
whatever  supplies  he  might  need.  The  ground  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  his  progress  was  &cilitated  by 

•  ZuritB,  Hist,  del  Key  Her-  230— Chrteica  del  Gmn  Ca{»- 
nando,  (om.  i.  lib.  4.  cap.  35. —  tan,  cap.  21. — Lanuzo,  Hiitorias, 
Giovio,  Vitce  lUiut.  yin»uin,  p.     torn.  i.  lib.  1,  c^.  14. 
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the  old  relations  he  had  fonned  there,  as  well  as  by 
the  important  posts  which  the  Spanish  goTemment 
had  retained  in  its  hands  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  or  coldness  of  the  great  Angevin  lords 
who  resided  in  this  quarter,  the  entire  occupation  of 
the  two  Calabriaa,  with  the  exception  of  Tarento,  was 
effected  in  less  than  a  month.* 

This  city,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  de- 
fence i^tunst  Hannibal,  was  of  the  last  importance. 
King  Frederic  bad  sent  thither  his  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  a  youth  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  under  the  care  of  Juan  de  Guevara,  count  of 
Potenza,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  considering 
it  the  place  of  greatest  security  in  his  dominions. 
Independently  of  the  strength  of  its  works,  it  was 
rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  its  natural  position; 
having  no  communication  with  the  main  land  except 
by  two  bridges,  at  opposite  quarters  of  the  town,  com- 
manded by  strong  towers,  while  its  exposure  to  the  sea 
made  it  easily  open  to  supplies  from  abroad. 

Gonsalvo  saw  that  the  only  method  of  reducing  the 
place  must  be  by  blockade.  Disagreeable  as  the  delay 
was,  he  prepared  to  lay  regular  siege  to  it,  ordering 
the  fleet  to  sail  round  the  southern  point  of  Calabria, 
and  blockade  the  port  of  Tarento,  while  he  threw  up 
works  on  the  land  side,  which  commanded  the  passes 
to  the  town,  and  cut  off  its  communications  with  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  place,  however,  was  well 
victualled,  and  the  garrison  prepared  to  maintain  it  to 
the  last.f 

*  Abarca,  lUiyes  de  Angon,  Hariana,  Hiat.  de  Eapana,  torn, 

torn.  a.  rey  SO,  c^.  It,  sec.  8.  ii.  lib.  87,  cap.  9. 
—  Zurita,  Hist,  de!  Rey   Her-         +GioTio,    Vit«   Illurt.   Viro- 

nando,  tom.  i,  lib.  4,  cap.  44. —  rum,  p.  231. —  Ulloa,  Vita  di 
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Notliing  tries  more  severely  the  patience  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldier  than  a  life  of  sluggish  inaction, 
unenlivened,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  any  of  the 
rencontres,  or  feats  of  arms,  which  keep  op  military 
excitement,  and  gratify  the  cupidity  or  ambition  of 
the  warrior.  The  Spanish  troops,  cooped  ap  within 
their  entrenchments,  and  disgusted  with  the  languid 
monotony  of  their  life,  cast  many  a  wistful  glance  to 
the  stirring  scenes  of  war  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  where 
Coesar  Borgia  held  out  magnificent  promises  of  pay 
and  plunder  to  all  who  embarked  in  his  adventurous 
enterprises.  He  courted  the  aid,  in  particular,  of  the 
Spanish  veterans,  whose  worth  he  well  understood, 
for  they  had  often  served  under  his  banner,  in  his 
feuds  with  the  Italian  princes.  In  consequence  of 
these  inducements,  some  of  Gonsalvo'e  men  were 
found  to  desert  every  day  ;  while  those  who  remained 
were  becoming  hourly  more  discontented,  from  the 
large  arrears  due  from  the  government ;  for  Ferdi- 
nand, as  already  remarked,  conducted  his  operations 
with  a  stinted  economy,  very  different  from  the  prompt 
and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  queen,  always  compe- 
tent to  its  object.* 

A  trivial  incident,  at  this  time,  swelled  the  popu- 
lar discontent  into  mutiny.  The  French  fleet,  after 
tbe  capture  of  Naples,  was  ordered  to  the  Levant  to 

Cario  V,  fbl.  9.  —  Qiannone,  !■•  tnut  of  hii  master.    He  told  tbe 

toiia  di  Napoli,  lib.  S9,  cap.  $.  emperor  Maximilian,  who  bad  re- 

—  Cbronica  del  Onm   Capitan,  quected  the  loon  of  300,000  du- 

csp.  31.  cats  from  Spain,  that  it  was  as 
much    money  aa   would   suffice 

*  Carta  de  Gonzalo  k  los  Reyei,  King  Ferdinand  for  the  conquest, 

Toiento,  10  de  Mayo,  1502,  MS.  not  merely  of  Italy,  but  Africa 

Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish  into  the  bargtun.  Zurita,  Hist,  del 

miniiter   at    Vienna,    seems  to  Rey  HoTiando,  torn.  L    lib.  3, 

have  been  fully  teunUe  of  this  cap.  4i. 
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assist  the  Venetians  a^nst  the  Turks.  Ravenstein, 
amhitious  of  eclipsing  the  exploits  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, turned  his  arms  against  Mitilene,  with  the  de- 
sign of  recovering  it  for  the  repuhlio.  He  tatally 
iiuled  in  the  attack,  and  bis  fleet  was  soon  after  scat- 
tered by  a  tempest,  and  his  own  ship  wrecked  on  the 
isle  of  Cerigo.  He  subsequently  found  his  way,  with 
several  of  his  principal  officers,  to  the  shores  of  Ca- 
labria, where  he  landed  in  the  most  forlorn  and 
desperate  plight.  Gonsalvo,  touched  with  his  mis- 
fortunes, no  sooner  learned  his  necessities,  than  he 
sent  him  abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  adding  a 
service  of  plate,  and  a  variety  of  el^;ant  apparel  for 
himself  and  followers ;  consulting  his  own  munificent 
spirit  in  this,  much  more  than  the  limited  state  of  his 
finances.* 

This  excessive  liberality  was  very  inopportune. 
The  soldiers  loudly  complained  that  their  general 
found  treasores  to  squander  on  foreigners,  while  his 
own  troops  were  defrauded  of  their  pay.  The  Bis- 
cayans,  a  people  of  whom  Gonsalvo  used  to  say,  "  he 
had  rather  be  a  lion-keeper,  than  undertake  to  govern 
them,"  took  the  lead  in  the  tumult.  It  soon  swelled 
into  open  insurrection ;  and  the  men,  forming  them- 
selves into  regular  companies,  marched  to  the  gene- 
ral's quarters  and  demanded  payment  of  their  arrears. 
One  fellow,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  levelled  a  pike 
at  his  breast  with  the  most  angry  and  menacing  looks. 
Gonsalvo,  however,  retaining  his  self-possession,  gently 
put  it  aside,  saying,  with  a  good-natured  smile, 
"  Higher,  you  careless  knave,  lift  your  lance  higher, 
or  you  will  nm  me  through  in  your  jesting."    As  he 

*  Bembo,  Iitoris  Viniziana,  Vita  Illuat.  Vironim,  p.  282. — 
torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  p.  368.  —  Giorio,      D'Auton,  part  i,  chap.  71,  73. 
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was  reiterating  hia  assurances  of  the  want  of  funds, 
and  his  confident  expectation  of  speedily  obtaining 
tbem,  a  Biscajan  captain  called  out,  *'  Send  your 
daughter  to  the  brothel,  and  that  will  soon  put  you 
in  fiuids !"  This  was  a  favourite  daughter  named 
Elvira,  whom  Gonsalvo  loved  so  tenderly,  that  be 
would  not  part  with  ber,  even  in  hia  campaigns. 
Although  stung  to  the  heart  by  this  audacious  taunt, 
he  made  no  reply ;  but  without  changing  a  muscle 
of  hia  countenance,  continued,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  to  expostulate  with  the  insurgents,  who  at 
length  were  prevailed  on  to  draw  off,  and  disperse 
to  tbeir  quarters.  The  next  morning,  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Biscayon,  hanging 
by  the  neck  from  a  window  of  the  bouse  in  which  he 
had  been  quartered,  admonished  the  army  that  there 
were  limits  to  the  general's  forbearance  it  was  not 
prudent  to  overstep.* 

An  unexpected  event,  which  took  place  at  this 
juncture,  contributed  even  more  than  this  monitory 
lesson  to  restore  subordination  to  the  army.  This 
was  the  capture  of  a  Genoese  galleon  with  a  valu- 
able freight,  chiefly  iron,  bound  to  some  Turkish 
port,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  Levant ;  which  Gonsalvo, 
moved  no  doubt  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
ordered  to  be  seized  by  the  Spanish  cruisers ;  and 
the  cargo  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  satis&otion  of  bis 
troops.  Giovio  charitably  excuses  this  act  of  hos- 
tility against  a  friendly  power  with  the  remark,  that 
"  when  the  Great  Captain  did  anything  contrary  to 

*  Chi6nica  del  Qran  Capitan,  BiscByani  ii  noticed  b;  the  Great 

cap.   S4.  —  Quintaiut,  Esp^ole*  Captain  in  &  letter,  of  Bomewbat 

Celebrea,  torn.  i.  pp.  S5g,  2S3. —  earlier  date,  to  the  secretary  Al- 

Giovio,  Vtt»  Illust.  Vitor.  p.  232.  mazan.  Carta,  16  de  Abril,  1501. 

The  turbulent  character  of  the  M8. 
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law,  he  was  wont  to  say, '  A  general  must  secure  the 
victory  at  all  hazards,  right  or  wrong ;  and,  when  he 
has  done  this,  he  can  compensate  those  whom  he  has 
injured  with  tenfold  benefits.'  "• 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  siege  of  Tarento 
determined  Gonsalvo,  at  length,  to  adopt  bolder  mea- 
sores  for  quickening  its  termination.  The  city  whose 
insulated  position  has  been  noticed,  was  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  a  lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  forming 
an  excellent  interior  harbour,  about  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference.  The  inhabitants,  trusting  to  the 
natural  defences  of  this  quarter,  had  omitted  to  pro- 
tect it  by  fortifications,  and  the  houses  rose  abruptly 
irom  the  mar^n  of  the  basin.  Into  this  reservoir 
the  Spanish  commander  resolved  to  transport  suck  of 
his  vessels  then  riding  in.  the  outer  bay,  as  from  their 
size  could  be  conveyed  across  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  divided  it  from  the  inner. 

After  incredible  toil,  twenty  of  the  smallest  craft 
were  moved  on  huge  cars  and  rollers  across  the  in- 
tervening land,  and  safely  launched  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake.  The  whole  operation  was  performed  amid 
the  exciting  accompaniments  of  discharges  of  ord- 
nance, strains  of  martial  music,  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  soldiery.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarento 
saw  with  consternation  the  fleet  so  lately  floating  in 
the  open  ocean  imder  their  impregnable  walls,  now 
quitting  its  native  element,  and  moving,  as  it  were, 
by  ma^c,  across  the  land,  to  assault  them  on  tbe 
quarter  where  they  were  the  least  defeuded.f 

'  Giovio,   Vita  Magni   Oon-  a  Bimilar  manieuvTej  executed  by 

■alvi,  lib.  1,  p.  893.  bim  in  hia  vara  in  Spain.     The 

i  Oiovio,  Vita  Magni  Oonsalvi,  reueU  which  he  caused   to  be 

ubi  lupra.  —  Chr6nica  del  Gran  transported,  however,  acraastwen' 

Capitan,  cap.  iS, —  Cteiar  notices  ty  miles  of  land,  were  much  infe- 
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The  Neapolitan  commander  perceived  it  would  be 
impossible  to  hold  out  lon^r.  without  compromising 
the  personal  safety  of  the  joung  prince  under  his 
care.  He  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  for 
a  truce  with  the  Great  Captain,  during  which  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation  were  arranged,  guaranteeing 
to  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  his  followers  the  right 
of  evacuating  the  place  and  going  wherever  they 
listed.  The  Spanish  general,  in  order  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  these  engagements,  bound  himself  to  ob< 
serve  them  by  an  oath  on  the  sacrament.* 

On  the  1st  of  March  1502,  the  Spanish  army 
took  pOBsessioQ,  according  to  agreement,  of  the  city 
of  Tarento;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria  with  his  suite 
was  permitted  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  r^oin  his 
father  in  France.  In  the  mean  time,  advices  were 
received  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  instructing 
Gonsalvo  on  no  account  to  suffer  the  young  prince 
to  escape  from  his  hands,  as  he  was  a  pledge  of  too 
great  importance  for  the  Spanish  government  to  re- 
linquish. The  general  in  consequence  sent  after 
the  duke,  who  had  proceeded  in  company  with  the 
count  of  Potenza  as  far  as  Bitonto,  on  his  way  to 
the  north,  and  commanded  him  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  Tarento.  Not  long  after,  he  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the  men-of-war 

rior  in  lize  to  thoie  of  GomoIto.  more  iireconcikbl;  than  tuual  in 

De  Bello  Civili,  lib.  1,  cap.  54.  the  details  of  the  siege.     I  have 

followed  Paolo  Giorio,  a  contem- 

*  Zurita,  Hist  del  Key  Her-  poiary,  and  personally  acquainted 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  6t,  53.  with  the   principal  acton.      All 

— Oiucdaidini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  agree  in  the  only  &ct  in  which 

5,  p.  C70. —  Oiannone,  Istoria  di  one    would    willingly  kc    some 

Napoli, lib.  89,  cap.3. — Muratori,  discrepancy,  Qonsalvo'i  breech  of 

Annalid'Italia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  14.  iaith  to  tiie  young  duke  of  Ca- 

The  various  authorities  differ  labria. 
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in  the  harbour,  and,  in  contempt  of  his  solemn  en- 
garments,  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.* 

The  national  writers  have  made  many  awkward 
attempts  to  Tamisii  over  this  atrocious  act  of  per- 
fidy in  their  &TOurite  hero.  Zurita  vindicates  it  by 
a  letter  from  the  Neapolitan  prince  to  Gonsalvo, 
requesting  the  latter  to  take  this  step,  since  he  pre- 
ferred a  residence  in  Spaiu  to  one  in  France,  but 
could  not  with  decency  appear  to  act  in  opposition 
to  his  father's  wishes  on  the  subject.  If  such  a  let- 
ter, however,  were  really  obtained  from  the  prince, 
his  tender  years  would  entitle  it  to  little  weight, 
and  of  course  it  wonld  afford  no  substantial  ground 
for  justification.  Another  explanation  is  oifered  by 
Paolo  Giovio,  who  states  that  the  Great  Captain, 
nndetennined  what  course  to  adopt,  took  the  opinion 
of  certiun  learned  jurists.  This  sage  body  decided 
"  that  Gonsalvo  was  not  bound  by  his  oath,  siuce  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  paramount  obligations  to  his 
master;  and  that  the  tatter  was  not  bound  by  it, 
since  it  was  made  without  his  privity  !"f     The  man 

*  ZuritB,  Hist,  del  Key  Her-  tmrv    to    the    fond  prediction  of 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  56.  — -  his  uiend  Sannazaro  ; 
Abarca,  Reyei  de  Aragon,  torn. 

ii.  rey  30,  cap.  11,  Bee.  10-12. —  "Nam   mihi,    nam   tempua  ve- 
UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol,  9.  —  niet,  cum  reddita  sceptre 

Lanuza,  Historias,  lib.  I,  cap.  14.  Parthenopes,  fiactOBque  tu&  sub 

Martyr,  who  was   present  on  cuspide  regei, 

the    young    prince's    arrival    at  Ipse  canam." 
court,  where  he  experienced  the  Opera  Latins,  Ecloga  4. 

moat  honourable  reception,  speaks 

of  him    in    the  highest  terms,  t  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Her- 

"  Adoleacens  namque  est  et  regno  nando,  lib.  4,  cap.  56.  —  Giovio, 

et  re^o  sanguine  dignus,  mirss  Vitn    Illuit.    Virorum,    lib.    i. 

indolis,   fonnS   egregius."      (See  p.  234. 

Opus    EpisL  epist.   iSi.)      He  Mariuia  coolly  disposes  of  Gon- 

Burvived  to  the  year  1550,   but  salvo's    treachery   with    the    re- 

without  ever  quitting  Spun,  con-  mark,  "  No  parece  k  le  guardo 
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who  trusts  hU  honour  to  the  tampering  of  casuists, 
has  parted  with  it  already.* 

The  only  palliation  of  the  act  must  be  sought  in 
the  prevalent  laxity  and  corruption  of  the  period, 
which  is  rife  with  examples  of  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  both  public  and  private  faith.  Had  this 
been  the  act  of  a  Sforza  indeed,  or  a  Borgia,  it  could 


lo  que  tenian  asentado.  En  Ib 
guerra  quien  hay  que  de  todo 
punto  lo  guardel"  (HUt.  de 
EBpafia,  torn.  ii.  p.  675.) 

' — "  Dolus  an  Tutua,  qius  in 
liMte  requir&t ! " 

*  In  OoDsalvo'B  correspondence 
is  a  letter  to  the  loveragna  writ- 
ten soon  sfler  the  occupation  of 
Tarento,  in  which  he  mentioni 
hi*  efforts  to  secure  the  duke  of  Ca- 
labria in  the  Spanish  interests.  He 
speaks  with  confidence  of  his  own 
ascendancy  over  the  young  man's 
mind,  and  assures  the  sovereigns 
that  the  latter  will  be  content  to 
continue  with  him  till  he  shall  le- 
ceiye  instructions  from  Spain,  how 
to  dispose  of  him.  At  the  same 
time  the  Great  Captain  took  care 
to  muntain  a  turveiilanee  over  the 
duke,  by  means  of  the  attendants 
on  his  person.  We  find  no  allu- 
uon  to  any  promises  under  oath. 
The  communication  is  too  brief  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties  in  this 
dark  transaction.  As  coming  from 
Oonsalvo  himself,  the  document 
has  great  interest,  and  I  will  give 
it  to  the  reader  in  tlie  original. 
"  A  vuestras  altezaa  he  dado  aviso 
de  la  entrada  de  las  randeras  e 
gente  de  ruettraa  altezas  por  la 
gracia  de  nuestro  Sefior  en  Taren- 
to el  primero  dia  de  Haizo,  e  au 
en  la  platica  que  eetara  con  el 
duque  Don  Ferrando  de  ponerse 


al  serricio  y  amparo  de  vuestras 
altezas  syn  otro  partido  ny  ofrcci- 
miento  demaa  de  certijicarle  que 
en  todo  tiempo  seria  libre  para  yr 
donde  quisiese  sy  vuestras  altezas 
bten  no  le  tratosen,  y  que  vuestras 
altezas  le  temian  d  respeto  que  a 
tal  persona  como  el  se  deve.  El 
conde  de  FotenQa  e  algunos  de 
los  que  estan  ceerca  del  han  trabo- 
jado  por  apartaile  de  este  propo- 
sito  e  levarle  a  Isola  asi  yo  por 
muchos  modoB  he  procurado  de 
Rreducirle  al  servicio  de  vuestras 
altefas,  y  tengole  en  tal  termino 
que  puedo  certifrcar  a  vuestras 
altezas  que  este  mozo  no  les  sal* 
dia  de  la  mano  con  conseuso  suyo 
del  servicio  de  vuestras  altezas,  as- 
ta  tanto  que  vuestras  altecas  me 
enbien  a  mandar  como  del  he  de 
disponer  e  de  lo  que  con  el  se  ha 
de  &cer,  y  por  los  contrastes  que 
en  esto  han  entrevenido  no  ha  sa- 
lido  de  Taranto  porque  as!  ba  con- 
venido.  El  viemes  que  sera 
once  de  Marzo  saldra  a  Castella- 
neta  que  es  quince  millos  de  aqui 
con  algunos  destos  suyos  que  le 
quieren  sc^^  con  alguna  buena 
parte  de  compaiiia  destos  criadoa 
de  vuestras  altecas  para  acorn- 
paRarle,  y  este  mismo  dia  viemes 
entrar  asi  las  vanderas  e  gente  de 
vuestras  altecas  en  el  castillo  de 
Taranto  con  ayuda   de  nuestro 
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not  reasonablj  have  excited  surprise.  But  coming 
from  one  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  nature,  like 
Gonsalvo,  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  unstained 
with  any  of  the  grosser  vices  of  the  age,  it  excited 
general  astonishment  and  reprobation,  even  among 
his  contemporaries.  It  has  left  a  reproach  on  his 
name,  which  the  historian  may  regret,  but  cannot 
wipe  away. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALUN  WABS.  —  RUPTUKB  WITH  FEANCB.  —  O0N8ALV0 
BESIEGED  IN  BABLETTA. 

1502—1503. 

Ruptme  between  the  French  and  Spaniards. — GonulTO  Tetires  to 
Barletta. — ChiTnIrotw  Character  of  the  War. — Tourney  near  Trani. 
—  Duel  between  Bayard  and  Sotomayor. — Distreu  of  Barlett«.— 
Conttancy  of  the  SpaniardB.  —  Oonsalro  storm*  and  takes  Ruto- — 
Prepares  to  leave  Barletta. 

It  was  hu^l^  to  be  expected  that  the  partitioa 
treaty  between  France  and  Spwn,  made  so  mani- 
festly in  contempt  of  all  good  iaith,  would  be  main- 
tained any  longer  than  suited  the  coDvenience  o£ 
the  respective  parties.  The  French  monarch,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  prepared,  from  the  first,  to 
dispense  with  it  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  own 
moiety  of  the  kingdom;*  and  sagacious  men  at  the 
Spanish  court  inferred  that  King  Ferdinand  would 
do  as  much,  when  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to  as- 
sert his  claims  with  success.-|- 

*  Peter  Martyr,  in   a   letter  rum  animos  avertere.     Fremere 

written  from  Venice,  while  de-  dentibus  aiunt  oratorem  prima- 

tained  there  on  his  way  to  Alex-  rium  Galium,  quia  nequeat  per 

andiia,  speaks  of  the  efforts  mode  Venetonim  suffragia  conseqiu,  ut 

by  the  French  emissaries  to  in-  aperte  Tobis  hostUitatem  edicant, 

duce  the  republic  to  break  with  utque  velint  Oallis  regno  Partbe- 

Spun,   and   support  their  mas-  nopeo  contra  Testis  pnesidia  ferra 

ter    in   his    designs   on  Naples,  suppetias."     The  letter  is  dat^d 

"  Adsunt    namque    a    Ludovico  October  1st,  1501.     Opus  Epiat. 

rege  Qallcrum  oiatores,  qui  onuii  epist  231. 
nixu  conantur  a  vobis   Veneto-         t  Xartyr,   af^r  noticing  the 
VOL.  ni,  D 
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It  was  altogether  improbable,  whatever  might  be 
the  good  &ith  of  the  partiee,  that  an  arrangement 
could  long  subsist,  which  so  rudely  rent  asunder  the 
members  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  or  that  a  thou- 
sand points  of  collision  should  not  arise  between 
rival  hosts,  lying  as  it  were  od  their  arms  within 
bowshot  of  each  other,  and  in  view  of  the  rich  spoil 
which  each  regarded  as  its  own.  Such  grounds  for 
rapture  did  occur,  sooner  probably  than  either  party 
had  foreseen,  and  certiunly  before  the  king  of  Aragon 
was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  extremely  loose  lan- 
guage of  the  partition  treaty,  which  assumed  such 
a  geographical  division  of  the  kingdom  into  four 
provinces  as  did  not  correspond  with  any  ancient 
division,  and  still  leas  with  the  modem,  by  which  the 
number  was  multiplied  to  twelve.*  The  central  por- 
tion, comprehending  the  Capitanate,  the  Basilicate, 
and  the  Principality,  became  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  parties,  each  of  whom  insisted  on  these  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  its  own  moiety.  The 
French  had  no  ground  whatever  for  contesting  the 

grounda  of  the  partition  treaty,  ancient  diviuon ;  Quicoaidini  ac- 

oommenta  with  hu  usual  shrewd-  cor&ig  to  the  modMn ;  and  the 

nesB  on  the  politio  views  of  the  Spanish  historian  Mariana,   ac- 

Spanish   aovereigns.      "  Facilius  cording  to  both.     The  last  writer, 

namque  se  speiant,  earn  partem,  it  may  be  observed,  discusses  the 

quam  sibi  Q^li  sortiti  sunt,  habi-  matter  with  equal  learning  and 

turos  aliquando,  quam  si  univer-  candour,    and    more   perspicuity 

mm  regnum  occuparint."     Opus  than  either  of  the  preceding.     He 

Bput.epist,  218.  admits    reasonable    grounds    for 
doubt   to   which   moiety  of  the 

*  The  Italian  historians,  who  kingdom  the  Basilicate  and  Prin- 

have  inveetigated  the  subject  with  cipalities  ^ould  be  assigned.  Hs- 

■ome  paiade  of  eruditbn,  treat  it  nana.  Hist,  de  Eipaiia,  tom.  ii. 

■0  v^[uely  as  to  leave  it,  after  all,  p.    670.  —  Ouicciardini,    Istoria, 

nearly  as  perplexed  as  they  found  torn.  L  lib.  6,  pp.  g7i,  tl5. — 

iU     uiovio  includes  the  Cajnta-  Oiovio,    Vita    Hagni    Qonsalvi, 

nate  in  Apulia,  aoeording  to  the  lib.  1.  pp.  834,  iS5. 
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possession  of  the  Capitanate,  the  first  of  tbese  pro- 
Tinces,  and  hj  far  the  most  important,  on  account  of 
the  tolls  paid  by  the  numerous  flocks  which  de- 
scended every  winter  into  its  sheltered  yalleya  from 
the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Abruzzo.  *  There 
was  more  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
two  other  provinces  were  meant  to  be  assigned.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  language  so  loose,  in  a  matter 
requiring  mathematical  precision,  should  have  been 
unintentional. 

Before  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  soathem  moiety  of  the  kingdom, 
and  while  lying  before  Tarento,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  several 
places,  both  in  the  Capitanate  and  Basilicate.  He 
detached  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  these 
countries,  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tarento,  march- 
ed towards  the  north  to  cover  them  with  his  whole 
army.  As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  for  immediate 
hostilities,  however,  be  entered  into  negotiations, 
which,  if  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  would 
at  least  gain  him  time.f 

The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  too  irreconcilable  to  admit  of 
compromise ;  and  a  personal  conference  between  the 

*  The  provision  of  the  parti-         +  Zuiita,  Hiit.  del  Rey  Her- 

tion  treaty,  that   the  Spaniard*  nando,  tom.  L  lib.  4,  cap.  Bt — 

ihould  coUect  the  tolls  paid  by  Uariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  tom. 

the  flocba  on  their  descent  from  ii.  lib.  27,  cap.  18. —  Ulloa,  Vita 

the  French   distiict    of  Abruzzo  di  Carlo  V,  n)L  10.  —  GonialTo, 

into  the  Capitanate,  ii  conclurive  in  hii  account  of  these  transactions 

evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  to  the  sovereigns,  notices  "the  in- 

contnctJng  parties  to  assign  the  temperate  language  and  bearing" 

latter  to  Spun.     See  the  treaty  both  of  the  viceroy  and  Al^gre.      . 

apud  Duniont,   Corps   Diploma-  This  port  ofthe  letter  is  in  dpher. 

tMue,  tom.  iu.  pp.  445,  446.  Carta  de  Tarento,  10  de  Harzo, 
]50«.  MS. 
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respective  commanders-in-cliief  (April  1, 1502)  led  to 
no  better  arrangement,  than  that  each  should  retain 
his  present  acquisitionB  till  explicit  instructions  could 
be  received  from  their  respective  courts. 

But  neither  of  the  two  monarchs  had  further  in- 
structions to  give;  and  the  Catholic  king  contented 
himself  with  admonishing  his  general  to  postpone 
an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  govem- 
ipent  might  have  time  to  provide  more  effectually  for 
his  support,  and  strengthen  itself  by  alliance  with 
other  European  powers.  But,  however  pacific  may 
have  been  the  disposition  of  the  generals,  they  had 
no  power  to  control  the  passions  of  their  soldiers, 
who,  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact,  glared 
on  each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  bloodhounds,  ready 
to  slip  the  leash  which  held  them  in  temporary  check. 
Hostilities  soon  broke  out  along  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies,  the  blame  of  which  each  nation  charged  on 
its  opponent.  There  seems  good  ground,  however, 
for  imputing  it  to  the  French;  since  they  were  al- 
together better  prepared  for  war  than  the  Spaniards, 
and  entered  into  it  so  heartily  as  not  only  to  assail 
places  in  the  debatable  ground,  but  in  Apulia,  which 
bad  been  unequiyocally  assigned  to  their  rivals.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Spanish  court  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  Interest  the  other  powers  of  Europe 

*  D'Auton,    Hut.    de    Louya  cide  the  quarrel   between   th^ 

XII,  part.  3,  chap.  3-7. — Zurita,  rsBpective  nationi  by  single  com- 

HUt.  del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  bat.     (Reyes  Cat61icoa,  MS.  cap. 

lib.  4,  cap.  60,  62,  64,  65.—  167.)     We  ehould  require  BOme 

Giovio,    Vita    Illuat.    Virorum,  other  authority,    however,   than 

torn,  i  p    £36.  — Giannone,  Ib-  that  of  the  good  Curate  to  vouch 

toria  di  Napoli,  lib.  S9,  cap.  4.  for  thiB   romantic  flight,  so  en- 

Bemaldez  states,  that  the  Great  tirely   out  of  keeping  with   the 


Captain,  finding  his  conference  Spanish  general's  character, 
with  the  French  seneral  inefiec-  which  prudence  was  probabl; 
tual,  proposed  to  ttie  latter  to  de-     most  conspicuous  attribute. 
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in  its  cause.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  aJthough 
dissatiefied  witli  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the 
French,  appeared  wholly  engroflsed  with  the  frivo- 
loua  ambition  of  a  Roman  coronation.  The  pontiff 
and  his  son,  Ciesar  Borgia,  were  closely  bound  to 
King  Louis  by  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered 
tbem  in  their  marauding  enterprises  against  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  of  Romagna.  The  other  Italian 
princes,  although  deeply  incensed  and  disgusted  by 
this  infamous  alliance,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the 
«olo98al  power,  which  had  planted  its  foot  so  firmly 
on  their  territory,  to  offer  any  resistance.  Venice 
alone,  surveying  from  her  distant  watch-tower,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Peter  Martyr,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  political  horizon,  appeared  to  hesitate.  The 
French  ambassadors  loudly  called  on  her  to  fiilfil 
the  terms  of  her  late  treaty  with  their  master,  and 
support  him  in  his  approaching  quarrel;  but  that 
wily  republic  saw  with  distrust  the  encroaching  am- 
bition of  her  powerful  neighbour,  and  secretly  wished 
that  a  counterpoise  might  be  found  in  the  success  of 
Aragon.  Martyr,  who  stopped  at  Venice  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  appeared  before  the  senate,  {Oct. 
1501>)  and  employed  all  his  eloquence  in  supporting 
bis  master's  cause  in  opposition  to  the  French  envoys ; 
but  his  pressing  entreaties  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
to  send  thitber  some  competent  person,  aa  a  resident 
minister,  show  his  own  conviction  of  the  critical  po- 
sition in  which  their  affairs  stood.* 

•  DftTU,  Hilt,  de  Veni»e,  torn,  de  la  Vega  was  there,  a  penon  of 

ill  p.  8*5. — Bembo,  Istoria  Vini-  whom  Gonzalo  de  Oviedo  wntet, 

ziana,  torn.  i.  lib.  6. — Peter  Mar-  "  Fue  gentil  caboltera,  4  aabio,  i 

tyr,  OpuB  Eirirt.  epi»t.  238,  240,  de  grwi  prudencia  ;•••••  muy 

XSi.  —  ThiB  may  appear  strange,  entendido  ^  de  mucho  repoio  i  ho- 

conudeiing  that  Lorenzo  Suorez  neato  £  afable  6  de  Itnda  conver- 
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The  letters .  of  the  same  mtelligent  individual, 
during  liis  journey  through  the  Milanese,*  are  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  tennina- 
tion  of  a  contest  for  which  the  Spaniards  were  so 
iadt£ferently  provided;  while  the  whole  north  of 
Italy  was  alive  with  the  bustling  preparations  of  the 
French,  who  loudly  vaunted  their  intention  of  driv- 
ing their  enemy  not  merely  out  of  Naples,  but  Sicily 
itoelf-t 

Louis  the  Twelfth  superintended  these  prepara- 
tions in  person ;  and,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  ope- 
rations, crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Asti.  (July  1602.)  At  length,  all  being  in  readi- 
ness, he  brought  things  to  an  immediate  issue,  by 
commanding  his  general   to   proclaim  war  at   once 


■adon  : "  uid  sgain,  more  expli- 
citly, "  IJlmbaxBdor  k  Venecia,  en 
el  qua]  oficio  sirvio  muy  tnen,^ 
como  prudente  Taron."  (Quin- 
cuagenaa,  US.  bat.  1,  quinc  3, 
^al.  44.)  Martyr  adiimts  ha 
prudenM,  but  objects  his  igno- 
rance of  Latin;  a  deficiency,  how- 
ever heinous  in  the  worthy  tutor's 
eyee,  probably  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence among  the  eider  Castilian 
nobles. 

•  Many  of  Martyr's  ktters 
were  addieued  to  both  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  former, 
hotteyei,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  luiguBge,  in  which  they 
were  written.  Martyr  playfully 
alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  reminding  the  queen  of 
her  promise  to  interpret  them 
Uthfully  to  her  husband.  The 
unconstrained  and  fiuniliar  tone  - 
of  his  correspondence  afibrds  a 
pleaung  example  of  the  personal 
uttimacy  to  which  the  aovereigns, 


so  contrary  to  the  usual  stiShes* 
of  Spanish  etiquette,  admitted 
men  of  learning  and  prolHty  at 
their  court,  without  dtstmction  of 
rank.     Opus  Epist.epist.  SSO. 

f  "  Galli,"  says  Martyr,  in 
a  letter  more  remarkable  for 
strength  of  expression,  than  ele- 
gance of  Latinity,  "  furunt,  sesvi- 
unt,  intemecionem  nostris  mi- 
nantur,  putantque  id  sibi  fore 
facillimum.  R^m  eorum  esse 
in  itinere,  inquiunt,  ut  ipse  cum 
duplicato  exercitu  Alpes  trajiciat 
in  Itsliam.  Vestro  nomini  in- 
surgunt.  Cristas  erigunt  in  tos 
superbissim^.  Provinciom  hone, 
veluti  rem  humilem,  parvique 
moment!,  se  aggressuros  prEecon- 
antur.  Nihil  ease  negotu  eradi- 
care  extenninareque  Teatra  pr»- 
sidia  ex  utraque  Sicilia  blacte- 
rant,  Inaolenter  nimig  exapu- 
endo    insultant."      Opua    Epiat. 
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against  the  Spaniards,   unless    they  abandoned    the 
Capitanate  in  four-and-twenty  hours.* 

The  French  forces  in  Naples  amounted,  according 
to  their  own  statements,  to  one  thousand  men-at- 
anns,  three  thousand  five  hundred  French  and  Lom- 
bard, and  three  thousand  Swiss  infantry,  in  addition 
to  the  Neapolitan  leries  r^sed  by  the  Angevin  lords 
throughoat  the  kingdom.  The  command  was  in-> 
trusted  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  a  brave  and  chival- 
rous young  nobleman  of  the  ancient  house  of  Ar- 
magnac,  whom  family  connexions  more  than  talents 
had  raised  to  the  perilous  post  of  viceroy  over  the 
head  of  the  veteran  D'Aubigny.  The  latter  would 
have  thrown  up  his  commission  in  disgust,  but  for  the 
remonstrances  of  his  sovereign,  wlio  prevailed  on  him 
to  remain  where  his  counsels  were  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  inexperience  of  the  young  com- 
mander. The  jealousy  and  wilAilnese  of  the  latter, 
however,  defeated  these  intentions :  and  the  misunder^ 
standing  of  the  chiefs,  extending  to  their  followers, 
led  to  a  &tal  want  of  concert  in  their  movements. 

With  these  officers  were  united  some  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  French  chivalry ;  among  whom 
may  be  noticed  Jacques  de  Chahannes,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sire  de  la  Police,  a  fevourite  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  well  entitled  to  be  so  by  his 
deserts ;  Loais  d'Ars ;  Ives  d'AI^gre,  brother  of  the 
Precy  who  gained  so  much  renown  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  the  Eighth;  and  Pierre  de  Bayard,  the 
knight  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  who  was 
then  entering  on  the  honourable  career  in  which  he 

•  D'Auton,  Hiat.  de  LouyB  — Guicciardini,  Iitoris,  lib.  5, 
-  XII,  part.  2,  chap.  8. — Giaimone,  pp.  i7*,  X75. — Buonaccorai,  Dia- 
latoria  di  Napoll,  lib.  29,  cap.  4.      riOj  p.  61. 
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Beemed  to  realize  all  tbe  imaginaiy  perfections  of 
chlTalry.* 

'  Notwithstanding  tbe  small  numbers  of  the  French 
force,  the  Great  Captain  was  in  no  condition  to  cope 
with  them.  He  had  received  no  reinforcements  from 
Lome  since  he  first  landed  in  Calabria.  His  little 
corps  of  veterans  was  destitute  of  proper  clothing  and 
equipments,  and  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  made 
the  tenure  of  their  obedience  extremely  precariou8.f 
Since  ailairs'  began  to  assume  their  present  menacing 
aspect,  he  had  been  busily  occupied  with  drawing 
together  the  detachments  posted  in  various  parts  of 
Calabria,  and  concentrating  them  on  the  town  of 
Atella  in  the  Basilicate,  where  he  had  established 
his  own  quarters.  He  had  also  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  barons  of  the  Aragonese  &ction, 
who  were  most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  kingdom,  which  bad 
been  assigned  to  the  French.  He  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  gaining  over  tbe  two  Colonnas,  whose 
authority,  powerful  connexions,  and  large  military  ex- 
perience proved  of  inestimable  value  to  him.  | 


*  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  S, 
p.  265. — D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys 
XII,  part.  I,  chap.  57.— Gultaid, 
Riyalit6,  torn.  iv.  pp.  221-288.— 
St.  Qelus,  Hist,  de  Louya  XII, 
p.  169. 

Brantdme  has  introduced 
sketches  of  most  of  the  French 
captains  mentioned  in  the  text 
into  his  admirable  gallery  of  na- 
tional portrait§.  See  vies  des 
Hommes  Ilttutres,  CEuvres,  torn. 

f  Martyr's  epistles  at  this 
crisis  are  filled  with  expostula- 
tion, argument,  and  entreaties  to 


the  sovereigns,  begging  them  to 
rouse  from  their  apathy,  and  take 
measures  to  secure  the  wavering 
affections  of  Venice,  as  well  as  to 
send  more  effectual  ud  to  their 
Italian  troops.  Ferdinand  listen- 
ed  to  the  first  of  these  su^estions ; 
but  showed  a  strange  insensibi- 
lity to  the  last. 

X  Carta  de  Qonzalo  k  loi  Reyes, 
Tarento,  lOde  Mbteo,  1502.MS. 
—  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Her- 
nando, lib.  4,  cap.  62,  65. —  Oi- 
oyio,  VitBB  Illust  Virorum,  p.  2S0. 

Prospero  Colonna,  in  particular, 
was  distinguish^  not  only  fbt  his 
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With  all  the  resources  he  could  command,  how- 
ever, GonsalTO  found  himself,  as  hefore  Doticed,  un- 
equal to  the  contest,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
defer  it,  after  the  peremptory  summons  of  the  French 
viceroy  to  surrender  the  Capitanate.  To  this  he 
unhesitatinglj  answered,  that  "  the  Capitanate  be- 
longed of  right  to  his  own  master;  and  that,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  make  good  its  defence 
against  the  French  king,  or  any  other  who  should 
invade  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  front  put  on  his  affiurs, 
however,  he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  assault  of 
the  French  in  his  present  position.  He  instantly 
drew  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Bar- 
letta,  a  fortified  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Apulia, 
on  the  Adriatic,  the  situation  of  which  would  enable 
him  either  to  receive  supplies  from  abroad,  or  to 
effect  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  on  board  the  Spanish 
fieet,  which  still  kept  the  coast  of  Calabria.  The 
remainder  of  his  army  he  distributed  in  Bari,  Andria, 
Canosa,  and  other  adjacent  towns;  where  he  confi- 
dently hoped  to  maintain  himself  till  the  arrival  of 
leinforcements,  which  he  solicited  in  the  most  press- 
ing  manner  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  should  enable  him 
to  take  the  field  on  more  equal  terms  against  his 
adversary.* 

military  science,  but  his  fondnesi  than  the  artist.     Elogia  Virunim 

fer  letters  and  the  arts,  of  which  BellicA  Virtute  Illustriuin,  (Bau- 

he ii coannemorated by  Tiisboschi  life,  1578,)  lib.  6. 
aa  a  muniiiceiit  patron.     (Lette- 

latun  Italiana,  torn.  viii.  p.  77.)  *  D'Auton,   Hist,   de    Louyt 

Paolo  Giovio  has  introduced  his  XII,  part.  8,  chap.  8.  —  Ulloa, 

portrait  among  the  effigies  ofilliu-  Vitadi  Carlo  V,  fbl.  tO.  —  Chr6- 

trious  men,  who,  it  must  be  con-  nice  del  Oran  Capitan,  cap.  4i. — 

fessed,  are  more  indebted  in  his  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli,  torn, 

work  to  the  hand  of  the  historian  iii.  p.  541. 
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The  French  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  divided 
in  opinion  aa  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 
Some  were  for  besieging  Ban,  held  by  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  Isabella  of  Aragon;*  others,  in  a 
more  chivalrous  spirit,  opposed  the  attack  of  a  place 
defended  by  a  female,  and  advised  an  immediate 
assault  OQ  Barletta  itself,  whose  old  and  dilapidated 
works  might  easily  be  forced,  if  it  did  not  at  once 
surrender.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  deciding  on  a 
middle  course,  determined  to  invest  the  last-men- 
tioned town ;  and,  cutting  off  all  communication  with 
the  surroanding  country,  to  reduce  it  by  regalar 
blockade.  This  plan  was  unquestionably  the  least 
eligible  of  all,  as  it  would  allow  time  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  French,  the  fv/ria  Ftwicese,  as  it  was 
called  in  Italy,  which  carried  them  victorious  over  so 
many  obstacles,  to  evaporate,  while  it  brought  into 
play  the  stern  resolve,  the  calm,  nnBincbing  endur- 
ance, which  distinguished  the  Spanish  soldier.f 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  French  viceroy 
was  the  siege  of  Canosa,  (July  2,  1502,)  a  strongly 
fortified  place  west  of  Barletta,  garrisoned  by  six  hun- 
dred picked  men  under  the  engineer  Pedro  Navarro. 
The  defence  of  the  place  justified  the  reputation  of 
this  gallant  soldier.  He  beat  ofi"  two  successive  as- 
saults of  the  enemy,  led  on  by  Bayard,  La  Palice,  and 

*  This    beautiful    aod    high-  wonder  they  revolted  from  sccu- 

spiiited  Iftdy,  whose  fkta  has  led  mulating  new  woes  on  her  de- 

fioccalini,  in  his  whimsical  satire  voted  bead, 
of  the  "  Ragguagli  di  Parnaaso,'' 

to  call  her  the  most  unfortunate  +  Oiovio,  Vitse  Illurt.  Virorum, 

female  on  record,    had   seen  her  p.  237.  —  Guicoaidini,    Istoria, 

bUier,  Alfonso  II,  and  her  hus-  lib.  5,  pp.  iAt,  S8S.  —  Garibay. 

band,    Oaleazzo    Sfbrza,     driven  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap. 

&om  their  thrones  by  the  French,  14.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. 

wlule  her  son   still  remuned  in  epist.   249.  —  Bemaldez,   Beyes 

captivity    in    their    hands.     No  Catolicos,  MS.  cap.  168. 
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the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  He  had  prepared  to  Bus- 
taiD  a  third,  resolved  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
the  town  rather  than  surrender.  But  Gonsalvo,  un- 
able to  relieve  it,  commanded  him  ta  make  the  best 
terms  he  could,  saying  "  the  place  was  of  &r  less 
valne  than  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  defended 
it."  Navarro  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
honourable  capitulation;  and  the  little  garrison, 
dwindled  to  one-third  of  its  original  number,  march- 
ed out  through  the  enemy's  camp,  with  colours  flying 
and  music  playing,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  powerful 
force  it  had  bo  nobly  kept  at  bay.* 

After  the  capture  of  Canosa,  D^Aubigny,  whose 
misunderstanding  with  Nemours  still  continued,  was 
despatched  with  a  small  force  into  the  soatb,  to  over- 
run the  two  Calabriaa.  The  viceroy,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fruitlessly  attempted  the  reduction  of 
sevenil  strong  places  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barletta,  endeavoured  to  straiten 
the  garrison  there  by  desolating  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sweeping  off  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
grazed  in  its  fertile  pastures.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, did  not  remain  idle  within  their  defences,  but, 
sallying  out  in  small  detachments,  occasionally  re- 
trieved the  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or 
annoyed  him  with  desultory  attacks,  ambuscades,  anA 

*  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  Their  gallaDtiy  in  the  defence  of 

cap.  47. — Zorita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Canosa  elicits  a  hearty  eulodutn 

Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  69.  from   Jean   D'Auton,    the   loyal 

—  Oiovio,  Vitte  Illuat.  Virorum,  historiogiapher     of    Louis    XIL 

t<mn.  i.  p.  841. — D'Auton,  part.  8.  "  Je  ne  veux  done  par  ma  Chro- 

chap.  II. —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  nique  mettre  lea   bienafaicts  des 

Epi«t.  epist.  S47.  Eapaignok  en   oubly,  maia  dire 

Martyr  lays,  that  the  Spani-  que  pour  vertueuse  defence,  doi* 

aids  marched  through  the  enemy's  buent  auolr  louange    honaiBbk.'' 

camp,    shouting    "  Eipaiia,  Et-  Hiet.  de  Louys  XII,  chap.ll, 
potla,  viva  Eapaiia  I"  (ubiiupra.) 
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other  irregular  movements  of  guerrilla  warfare,  in 
which  the  French  were  comparatively  unpractised.* 

The  war  now  began  to  assume  many  of  the  roman- 
tic features  of  that  of  Granada.  The  knights  on  both 
sides,  not  content  with  the  usual  military  rencontres, 
defied  one  another  to  jousts  and  tourney,  eager  to 
establish  their  prowess  in  the  noble  exercises  of  chi- 
valry. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  meet- 
ings took  place  between  eleven  Spanish  and  as  many 
French  knights,  in  consequence  of  some  disparaging 
remarks  of  the  latter  on  the  cavalry  of  their  enemies, 
which  they  affirmed  Inferior  to  their  own.  The  Ve- 
netians gave  the  parties  a  fair  field  of  combat  in  the 
neutral  territory  under  their  own  walls  of  Trani.  A 
gallant  array  of  well-armed  knights  of  both  nations 
guarded  the  lists,  and  maintained  the  order  of  the 
tight.  On  the  appointed  day  (Sept.  20,  lfi02)  the 
champions  appeared  in  the  field,  armed  at  all  points, 
with  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  barbed  or  covered 
vrith  steel  panoply  hke  their  masters.  The  roofs  and 
battlements  of  Trani  were  covered  with  spectators, 
while  the  lists  were  thronged  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  chivalry,  dach  staking  in  some  degree  the 
national  honour  on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Among 
the  Castilians  were  Diego  de  Paredes  and  Diego  de 
Vera,  while  the  good  knight  Bayard  was  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  other  side. 

As  the  trumpets  sounded  the  appointed  signal,  the 
hostile  parties  rushed  to  the  encounter.  Three  Span- 
iards were  borne  from  their  saddles  by  the  rudeness  of 
the  shock,  and  four  of  their  antagonists'  horses  slain. 

*  B«ma1dez,  Reyes  Cat61icoB,  Carlo  V,  fol.  10. —  Chr6iuca  del 
US.  cap.  169.  — Ulloa,  VtU  di     Gran  Capitan,  cap.  66. 
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Tlie  fight,  which  began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  vas 
not  to  be  protracted  beyond  sunset.  Long  before 
that  hour  all  the  French,  save  two,  one  of  tbem  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  had  been  dismonnted,  and  their 
horses,  at  which  the  Spaniards  had  aimed  more  than 
at  the  riders,  disabled  or  slain.  The  Spaniards,  seven 
of  whom  were  still  on  horseback,  pressed  hard  on  their 
adversaries,  leaving  little  doubt  of  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Tbe  latter,  however,  intrenching  themselves 
behind  the  carcases  of  their  dead  horses,  made  good 
their  defence  against  the  Spaniards,  who  in  vain  tried 
to  spur  their  terrified  steeds  over  the  barrier.  In  this 
way  the  fight  was  protracted  till  sunset ;  and,  as  both 
parties  continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  iield,  the 
palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  neither,  while  both 
were  pronounced  to  have  demeimed  themselves  like 
good  and  valiant  knights.* 

The  tourney  being  ended,  the  combatants  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  lists,  and  embraced  each  other  in 
the  tme  companionship  of  chivalry,  "  making  good 
cheer  together."  says  an  old  chronicler,  before  they 
separated.  Tbe  Great  Captain  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  issue  of  the  fight.  "  We  have  at  least,"  said  one 
of  his  champions,  "  disproved  the  taunt  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  shown  ourselves  as  good   horsemen 

*  Chninica  del  Gnn  Capitan,  action,  are  told  in  ob  many  difFer- 

cap.23. — D'Auton,Higt.  de  Louyi  ent  wa^a  as  there  are  nanatort ; 

XII,  parts,  chap.26.-T'GioTio,  and  this,  notwithstanding  it  was 

Vita    IlluBt  Vironun,   pp.  238,  fought  in  the  preaence  of  a  crowd 

239 —  H^moiret  de  Bayard  per  or  witnesKS,  who  had  nothing  to 

le  Loyal  Serviteur,  chap.  23,  apud  do  but  look  on,  and  &ot«  what 

Petitot,  Collection  dei  Memoirea,  paiied  beibre  their   eyes.      The 

torn,  XV.  —  Brantdme,  (Euvree,  only  facta  in  which  all  i^ree,  are, 

tout.  iii.  diH.  77.  that  there  waa  euch  a  tournament, 

Thia    celebrated    tourney,  ita  and  that  neither  party  gained  the 

cauaea,  and  all  the  detoila  of  the  advantage.    So  much  for  hiatory ! 
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as  they."  "  I  sent  you  for  better,"  coldly  retorted 
Glonsalvo.* 

A  more  tragic  terminatioQ  befell  a,  combat  ^  /'o»- 
fy-ance  between  the  che¥alier  Bayard  and  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  mimed  Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  who  had  ac- 
cused the  former  of  uncotirteous  treatment  of  him 
while  bis  priBoner.  Bayard  denied  the  charge,  and 
defied  the  Spaniard  to  prove  it  in  single  fight,  on 
horse  or  on  foot,  as  he  best  liked.  Sotomayor,  aware 
of  his  antagonist's  uncommon  horsemanship,  preferred 
the  latter  alternative. 

At  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  (Feb.  2,  1503,) 
the  two  knigbts  entered  the  lists,  armed  with  sword 
and  dagger,  and  sheathed  in  complete  harness;  al- 
tbougb,  with  a  degree  of  temerity  anasual  in  these 
combats,  they  wore  their  visors  up.  Both  combatants 
knelt  down  in  silent  prayer  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rising  and  crossing  themselves,  advanced  straight 
against  each  other ;  "  the  good  knight  Bayard,"  says 
Brantome,  "  moving  as  light  of  step,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  lead  some  fair  lady  down  the  dance." 

The  Spaniard  was  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame, 
and  endeavoured  to  crush  his  enemy  by  weight  of 
blows,  or  to  close  with  bim  and  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  The  latter,  naturally  inferior  in  strength, 
was  rendered  still  weaker  by  a  fever,  from  which  he 
had  not  entirely  recovered.  He  was  more  light  and 
agile  than  his  adversary,  however ;  and  superior  dex- 
terity enabled  him  not  only  to  parry  his  enemy's 
strokes,  hut  to  deal  bim  occasionally  one  of  his  own, 
while  be  sorely  distressed  him  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements.    At  length,  as  the  Spaniard  was  some- 

*  D'Auton,  Hut.  de  Loujt  p^olei  C^l^bres,  torn.  iL  p. 
Xn,  ubi  nqnro.  — Quintana,  Eb-      S6S. 
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what  thrown  off  his  balance  by  an  ill-directed  blow, 
Bayard  struck  him  so  sharply  on  the  gorget  that  it 
gave  way,  and  the  sword  entered  his  throat.  Furious 
with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  Sotomayor  collected 
all  his  strength  for  a  last  struggle,  and,  grasping  his 
antagoniBt  in  his  arms,  they  both  rolled  in  the  dust 
together.  Before  either  could  extricate  himself,  the 
quick-eyed  Bayard,  who  had  retained  his  poniard 
in  his  left  hand  during  the  whole  combat,  while  the 
Spaniard's  had  remained  in  his  belt,  drove  the  steel 
with  such  convuIsiTe  strength  under  his  enemy's  eye, 
that  it  pierced  quite  through  the  brain.  After  the 
judges  had  awarded  the  honoors  of  the  day  to  Bayard, 
the  minstrels  as  usual  began  to  poor  forth  triumphant 
strains  in  praise  of  the  victor ;  but  the  good  knight 
eommanded  them  to  desist,  and,  having  first  pro- 
strated himself  on  his  knees  in  gratitude  for  his  vic^ 
tory,  walked  slowly  out  of  the  lists,  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  combat  bad  had  a  different  termination,  so 
that  his  honour  had  been  saved.* 

In  these  jousts  and  tonmeys,  described  with  suffi- 
dent  prolixity,  but  in  a  tmly  heart-stirring  tone,  by 
tbe  chroniclers  of  the  day,  we  may  discern  the  last 
gleams  of  the  light  of  chivalry  which  illnmined  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  although  rough  in 
eomparison  with  the  pastimes  of  more  polished  times, 
they  called  forth  such  displays  of  magnificence,  cour- 
tesy, and  knightly  honour,  as  throw  something  lUce 
the  grace  of  civilization  over  the  ferocious  fe^ures  of 
the  age. 

*  Bnnt&ne,  (EuTres,  torn.  vL  V,  6A.  11. — H^nmru  de  Sa,y~ 

Diacoun  Mir  lea  Duels.  —  D'Au-  ud,  chap,    ii,    ajtud   Collection 

ton.  Hilt,  de  Louy >  XII,  part,  t,  dea  H^mgiret, — QioTio,  Vits  11- 

cbi^  »7.  ~-  Ulloo,  Vita  di  Carlo  lust.  Vininim,  p.  S4D. 
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While  the  Spaniards,  cooped  up  within  the  old 
town  of  Barletta,  sought  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
existence  by  these  chivalrous  exercises,  or  an  occa- 
sional foray  into  the  neighbouring  country,  they  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  want  of  military  stores,  food, 
clothing,  and  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life. 
It  seemed  as  if  their  master  had  abandoned  them  to 
their  &te  on  this  forlorn  outpost,  without  a  struggle 
in  their  behalf.*  How  different  from  the  parental 
care  with  which  Isabella  watched  over  the  welfare  of 
her  soldiers  in  the  long  war  of  Granada !  The  queen 
appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  management  of 
these  wars,  which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
her  own  immediate  subjects  embarked  in  them,  she 
probably  regarded,  from  the  first,  as  appertuning  to 
Aragon,  as  exclusively  as  the  conquests  in  the  New 
World  did  to  Castile.  Indeed,  whatever  degree  of 
interest  she  may  have  felt  in  their  success,  the  declin- 
ing state  of  her  health  at  this  period  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  them.  . 

Cionsalvo  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this  trying 
emergency,  and  his  noble  spirit  seemed  to  rise  as  all 
outward  and  visible  resources  failed.  He  cheered  his 
troops  with  promises  of  speedy  relief;  talking  con- 
fidently of  the  supplies  of  grain  he  expected  from 
Sicily,  and  the  men  and  money  he  was  to  receive  from 

*  According    to   Martyr,   the  Vicina  ipsorum  omnia  Galli  oc- 

besieged   had   been   bo  severely  cupant,  et  nostnw  quotidie  magia 

preued  by  famine  for  some  time  ac  maps  premunt    Ita  obaeau 

before  thw,  that  Gonsalvo  enter-  undique,    de    rehnquendfi   etiam 

tained   aeriouB   thoughts  of  em-  Bailetta  gcepius  iniere  connlium. 

barking  the   whole  of  hia  little  Ut  mari  tetga  dent  hostibua,  ne 

garrison  on  board  the  fleet,  and  fiune  peateque  pereant,  acepe  codit 

abandoning  the  place  to  the  ene-  in  deUberationem."    Opus  Epist. 

my.     "  Barletta   inclusoB  fiune  epiat.  S4&. 
peateque   urgeri  gravit«r    uimt. 
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Spain  and  Venice.  He  contrived  too,  says  Giovio, 
that  a  report  should  get  abroad,  that  s  ponderous 
coffer  lying  in  his  apartment  was  filled  with  gold, 
which  he  could  draw  upon  in  the  last  extremity. 
The  old  campaigners,  indeed,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  shook  their  heads  at  these  and  other  agree- 
able fictions  of  their  general,  with  a  very  sceptical  air. 
They  derived  some  confirmation,  however,  from  the 
arrival  soon  after  of  a  Sicilian  bark  laden  with  com, 
and  another  Jrom  Venice  with  various  serviceable 
stores  and  wearing  apparel,  which  Gonsalvo  bought  on 
his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
distributed  gratuitously  among  his  destitute  soldiers.* 

At  this  time  he  received  the  unwelcome  tidings 
that  a  small  force  which  had  been  sent  from  Spun  to 
hia  assistance,  under  Don  Manuel  de  Benavides,  and 
which  bad  effected  a  junction  with  one  much  larger 
from  Sicily  under  Hugo  de  Cardona,  was  surprised  by 
D'Aubigny  near  Terranova,  and  totally  defieated  (Dec. 
25,  1502).  This  disaster  was  followed  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  alt  Calabria,  which  the  latter  general,  at  the 
head  of  his  French  and  Scottish  gendarmerie,  rode  over 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  without  opposition.! 

The  prospect  now  grew  darker  and  darker  around 
the  little  garrison  of  Barletta.  The  discomfiture  of 
Benavides  excluded  hopes  of  relief  in  that  direction. 
The  gradual  occapation  of  most  of  the  strong  places 
in  Apulia  by  the  duke  of  Nemours  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  a  French 
fleet  cruising  in  the  Adriatic  rendered  the  arrival  of 

•  Gioyio,  Vita  lUiut.  Vironim,  t  Ibid.  lib.  5,  p.  Z94.  —  D'Au- 

p.84i.~Zurita,  Hist.  delSey  Her-  ton,  Hirt.de  Louys  XII,  port.  2, 

nando,  toin.i.Iib.5,  cap.4. — Ber-  chap.  28.  —  ChrMica  del   Gran 

n&ldex,  Bej^ei  Cat61ic(w,  MS.  cap.  Capiton,  c^>.  63. 
167^Guicdaidiiu,  latoria,  p.883. 
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further  stores  and  reiaforcements  extremely  precarious. 
GonsalTo.  however,  maintained  the  same  unruffled 
cheerfulness  as  before,  and  endeaToured  to  infuse  it 
into  the  hearts  of  others.  He  perfectly  understood 
the  character  of  his  countrymen,  knew  alt  their  re- 
sources, and  tried  to  rouse  every  latent  principle  of 
honour,  loyalty,  pride,  and  national  feeling ;  and  such 
was  the  authority  which  he  acquired  over  their  minds, 
and  so  deep  the  affection  which  he  inspired,  by  the 
amenity  of  his  manners  and  the  generosity  of  his  diEt- 
position,  that  not  a  murmur  or  symptom  of  insubordi- 
nation escaped  them  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
and  painful  eiege.  But  neither  the  excellence  of  his 
troops,  nor  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  extricate  Gonsalvo  from  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  without  the  most  flagrant 
errors  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  The  Spanish 
general,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  French 
commander  perfectly  well,  lay  patiently  awaiting  his 
opportunity,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  ready  to  make  a 
decisive  thrust  at  the  first  vulnerable  point  that  should 
be  presented.  Such  an  occasion  at  length  offered  it- 
self early  in  the  following  year  (Jan.  1503).* 

The  French,  no  less  weary  than  their  adversaries 
of  their  long  inaction,  sallied  out  from  Canosa,  where 
the  viceroy  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and 
crossing  .the  Ofknto,  marched  up  directly  under  the 
walls  of  Barletta,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  out 
the  garrison  from  the  "  old  den,"  as  they  called  it,  and 
deciding  the  quarrel  in  &  pitched  battle.  The  duke  of 
Nemours,  accordingly,  having  taken  up  his  position, 

*  XJlloa,  Vita  di  Cario  V,  fbl.     del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5, 
11. — Oiovio,  ViUe  Illust.  Viro-     o^  8. 
nun.tom.i.  p.  247. — Zurita,Hi8t. 
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sent  a  trumpet  into  the  place,  to  defy  the  Great  Cap- 
tain to  the  encounter;  bat  the  latter  returned  for 
answer,  that  "  he  was  accustomed  to  choose  his  own 
place  and  time  for  fighting,  and  would  thank  the 
French  general  to  wait  till  his  men  found  time  to  shoe 
their  horses,  and  burnish  up  their  arms."  At  length, 
Nemours,  after  remaining  some  days,  and  finding 
there  was  no  chance  of  decoying  his  wily  foe  from  his 
defences,  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired,  satisfied  with 
the  empty  honours  of  his  gasconade. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  turned  his  back,  than  Gon- 
ealvo,  whose  soldiers  had  been  restrained  with  difficul- 
ty from  sallying  out  on  their  insolent  foe,  ordered  the 
whole  strength  of  his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  flanked  by  two  corps  of  in&ntry, 
to  issue  forth  and  pursue  the  French.  Mendoza  exe- 
cuted these  orders  so  promptly,  that  he  brought  up 
his  horse,  which  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
foot,  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  before  it  had 
got  many  miles  from  Barletta.  The  tatter  instantly 
halted  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  Spaniards,  and, 
after  a  lively  skirmish  of  no  great  duration,  Mendoza 
retreated,  followed  by  the  incautious  enemy,  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  irregular  and  straggling  march, 
were  detached  from  the  main  body  of  their  army.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  which  had  now  come  up  with  the  retreating 
horse,  unexpectedly  closing  on  the  enemy's  flanks, 
threw  them  into  some  disorder,  which  became  com- 
plete when  the  flying  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards,  sud- 
denly wheeling  round  in  the  rapid  style  of  the  Moorish 
tactics,  charged  them  boldly  in  front.  All  was  now 
confusion.  Some  made  resistance,  but  most  sought 
only  to  escape ;  a  few  effected  it,  but  the  greater  part 
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of  those  who  did  not  fall  od  the  6eld  v/ere  carried 
prisoners  to  Barietta,  where  Mendoza  fonod  the  Great 
Captain  with  his  whole  anny  drawn  ap  under  the 
walls  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  support  him  in  per- 
son, if  necessarj.  The  whole  affair  passed  so  expedi- 
tiouslj,  that  the  viceroy,  who,  as  has  been  saJd,  con- 
ducted his  retreat  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and, 
in  fact,  had  already  dispersed  several  battalions  of  his 
infantry  to  the  different  towns  from  which  he  had 
drawn  them,  knew,  nothing  of  the  rencontre  till  his 
men  were  securely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  Bar- 
ietta* 

The  arrtTal  of  a  Venetian  trader  at  this  time,  with 
a  cargo  of  grain,  brought  temporary  relief  to  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  the  garrison-f  This  was  followed 
by  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  total  discomfiture 
of -the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Prejan  by  the  Spanish 
admiral  Lezcano,  in  an  action  off  Otranto,  which  con- 
sequently left  the  seas  open  for  the  supplies  d^ly  ex- 
pected from  Sicily.     Fortune  seemed  now  in  the  giving 


•  Giovio,  ViUe  Illust.  Vironim, 
pp.  243,  £44.  — Ulloa,  Viu  di 
Cario  V,  fol.  11,  12.  A  dUpute 
arose,  soon  afler  this  aSbix,  be- 
tween B  French  officer  and  Miue 
Italian  gentlemen  at  GonialTo's 
table  in  consequence  of  certun 
injurious  reflections  made  by  the 
former  on  the  biavei?  of  the  Ita- 
lian nation.  The  quarrel  was 
settled  by  a  combat  d  /'  outranee 
between  thirteen  knights  on  each 
side,  fought  under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Captain,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  allies.  It  terminated  in  the 
discomfiture  and  capture  of  all  the 
French.  The  tourney  coven  more 
pages  in  the  Italian  historians  than 


the  longest  battle,  and  is  told  with 
pride  and  a  swell  of  exultation, 
which  show  that  this  insult  of  the 
French  cut  more  deeply  than  all 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  them. 
Giovio,  VitE  Illust.  Virorum, 
pp.  244 — 247. — Ouicciardini,  Is- 
toria,  pp.  296 — 298. — Giannone, 
Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  SE),  cap.  4. 
—  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli, 
torn.  iiL  pp.  542 — 552. — et  al.  > 
t  This  supply  was  owing  to 
the  avarice  of  the  French  general 
Aldgre,  who,  having  gotposseewon 
of  a  magazine  of  com  in  Fo^a,' 
sold  it  to  the  Venetian  merchant, 
instead  of  reserving  it,  where  it 
was  most  needed,  for  his  own 
army. 
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vein ;  for  in  a  few  days  a  convoy  of  seven  transports 
irom  that  island,  laden  with  grain,  meat,  and  other 
stores,  came  safe  into  Barletta,  and  supplied  abundant 
means  for  recruiting  the  health  and  spirits  of  its  fa- 
mished inmates.* 

Thus  restored,  the  Spaniards  began  to  look  forward 
with  eager  confidence  to  the  achievement  of  some 
new  enterprise.  The  temerity  of  the  viceroy  soon 
afforded  an  opportunity.  The  people  of  Castellaneta, 
a  town  near  Tarento,  were  driven  by  the  insolent  and 
licentious  behaviour  of  the  French  garrison  to  betray 
the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  duke 
of  Nemours,  enraged  at  this  defection,  prepared  to 
march  at  once  with  his  whole  force,  and  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  devoted  little  town;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his  officers  against 
a  step  which  must  inevitably  expose  the  unprotected 
garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  assault  of  their 
vigilant  enemy  in  Barletta.  The  event  justified  these 
apprehenBions.f 

No  sooner  had  Gonsalvo  learned  the  departure  of 
Nemours  on  a  distant  expedition,  than  he  resolved  at 
once  to  make  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Ruvo,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  defended  by  the  brave  La 
Palice,  with  a  corps  of  three  hundred  French  lances 
and  as  many  foot.  With  bis  usual  promptness,  the 
Spanish  general  quitted  the  walls  of  Barletta  the  same 
night  OD  which  he  received  the  news  (Feb.  22,  1503), 
'  taking  vrith  him  his  whole  effective  force,  amounting  to 
about  three  thousand  in&ntry  and  one  thousand  light 
and  heavy  armed  horse.     So  few,  indeed,  remained  to 

*I>'Auton,HiBt.deLouyRXII,  ^  Ouictuardini,  htorio,  lib.  5, 

Mrt.  I,  chap.  72. — Peter  Martyr,  p-  296.~D'Auton,  Hirt,  de  Louys 

Opus  EpiM.  epiit.  254.  — Oiovio,  XII,  part.  2,  chap.  31. 
Vit8B  Illust  Virorum,  p.  242. 
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guard  the  city,  that  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitanta  as  hostages  to  in- 
sure ite  fidelity  in  his  absence. 

At  break  of  day  the  little  army  atrived  before 
RuTo.  Gonsalvo  immediately  opened  a  lively  can- 
nonade CD  the  old  ramparts,  which  in  less  than  four 
hours  effected  a  considerable  breach.  He  then  ted 
his  men  to  the  assault,  taking  charge  himself  of  those 
who  were  to  storm  the  breach,  while  another  division, 
armed  with  ladders  for  scaling  the  walls,  was  intrusted 
to  the  adventurous  cavalier  Diego  de  Paredes. 

The  assailants  experienced  more  resolute  resistance 
than  they  had  anticipated  from  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  garrison.  La  Palice,  throwing  himself 
into  the  breach  with  his  iron  band  of  dismounted  gen- 
darmes, drove  back  the  Spaniards  as  often  as  they 
attempted  to  set  foot  on  the  broken  ramparts ;  while 
the  Gascon  archery  showered  down  volleys  of  arrows 
thick  as  hiul,  from  the  battlements,  on  the  exposed 
persons  of  the  assailants.  The  latter,  however,  soon 
rallied  under  the  eye  of  their  general,  and  returned 
with  fresh  fury  to  the  charge,  until  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  numbers  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  they 
|H>ured  in  through  the  breach  and  over  the  walla  with 
irresistible  ftiry.  The  brave  little  garrison  were  dri- 
ven before  them  ;  still,  however,  occasionally  making 
fight  in  the  streets  and  houses.  Their  intrepid  young 
commander.  La  Palice,  retreated  facing  the  enemy, 
who  pressed  thick  and  close  upon  him,  till,  his  further 
progress  being  arrested  by  a  wall,  he  placed  his  back 
against  it,  and  kept  them  at  bay,  making  a  wide  cirele 
aroond  him  with  the  deadly  sweep  of  his  battle-axe. 
But  the  odds  were  too  much  for  him ;  and  at  length, 
after   repeated  wounds,   having  been  brought  to  the 
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grouDd  bj  s  deep  cut  m  the  head,  be  was  made  pri- 
soner; not,  however,  before  be  bad  flung  his  sword 
iar  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  disdaining,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  knight-err&nt,  to  yield  it  to  the  rabble 
around  bim.* 

All  resistance  was  now  at  an  end.  The  women  of 
the  place  had  fled  like  so  many  frighted  deer  to  one 
of  the  principal  churches;  and  Gonsalvo,  with  more 
humanity  than  was  usual  in  these  barbarous  wars, 
placed  a  guard  over  their  persons,  which  effectually 
secured  them  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  gathering  up  the  booty  and 
securing  bis  prisoners,  the  Spanish  general,  having 
achieved  the  object  of  his  expedition,  set  out  on  his 
homeward  march,  and  arrived  without  interruption  at 
Barletta. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  scarcely  appeared  before 
Castellaneta,  before  he  received  tidings  of  the  attack 
on  RuTO.  He  put  himself,  without  losing  a  moment, 
at  the  bead  of  his  gendarmes,  supported  by  the  Swiss 
pikemen,  hoping  to  reach  the  beleaguered  town  in  time 
to  raise  the  siege.  Great  was  his  astonishment,  there- 
fore, on  arriving  before  it,  to  find  no  trace  of  an  ene- 
my, except  the  ensigns  of  Spain  unfurled  frt)m  the 
deserted    battlements.      Mortified    and    dejected,    he 

*  GioTio,  ViUe  IlluBt.Virorum,  old  Froistart.     There  is  an  inex- 

pp.  248,  849.  —  Ouicnardini,  I»-  pr^ble  chann  imparted  to  the 

toria,p.296.  —  Bemaldez,  Reyes  French  memoirs  and   chronicles 

Catolicoi,  MS.  cap.  1 7S. — D'Au-  of  this  ancient  date,  not  only  from 

ton.  Hist,  de  Louyi  XII,  port.  2,  the  picturesque  character  of  the 

cbap.81> — Chronidldel  GntnCa-  details,  but  from  a  gentle  tinge  of 

pitan,  cap.  73.  romance  shed  over  them,  which 

The  gallant  behaviour  of  La  caUs  to  mind  the  doughty  feats  of 

Palicc,  and  indeed  the  whole  siege  „         ggj  kniirhts 

?f  R""'  ^  ^\^}y  f -^  ^'A"*?"  Both  Paynim  and  the  leei;  of 

m  a  truly  heart-ibmng  tone,  quite  .  chartLagne." 

worthy  of  the  chrralrous  pen  of  ^^ 
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made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  Castettaneta,  but 
silently  drew  off  to  bide  hie  chagrin  in  the  walls  of 
Canoea.* 

Among  the  prisoners  were  several  persona  of  distin- 
guished rank.  Gonsalvo  treated  them  with  bia  usual 
courtesy,  and  especially  La  Palice,  whom  he  provided 
with  his  own  surgeon  and  all  the  appliances  for  ren- 
dering his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  For 
the  common  file,  however,  he  showed  no  such  sympa- 
thy ;  but  condemned  them  all  to  serve  in  the  Spanish 
admiral'a  galleys,  where  they  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  French  and  Spanish  com- 
manders respecting  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  pri- 
soners ;  and  Gonsalvo  was  probably  led  to  this  severe 
measure,  so  different  from  his  usual  clemency,  by  an 
unwillingness  to  encumber  himself  with  a  superfluous 
population  in  the  besieged  city,  f  But,  in  truth,  such 
a  proceeding,  however  offensive  to  humanity,  was  not 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  reserving  its  courtesies  exclusively  for  those  of 
gentle  blood  and  high  degree,  cared  little  for  the 
inferior  orders,  whether  soldier  or  peasant,  whom  it 
abandoned  without  remorse  to  all  the  caprices  and 
cruelties  of  military  licence. 

The  capture  of  Ruvo  was  attended  vrith  important 
consequences  to  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a  valuable 
booty  of  clothes,  jewels,  and  money,  they  brought  back 
with  them  nearly  a  thousand  horses,  which  furnished 
Gonsalvo  with  the  means  of  augmenting  his  cavalry, 

*  Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat61icoB,  XII,  ubi  aupra.  — Giovio,  Vitn 

MS.  ubi  supra  —  TJUoo,  Vita  di  Illust.  Virorum,  p.  249.  —  Quin- 

Carlo  V,  fol.  16.  —  Chr6mca  del  tana,  Espanoles  CelebreB,  torn.  ii. 

Gran  Capitan,  cap.  72.  p.  270.  —  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey 

+  D'Auton,    Hut.    de    Louya  Hemando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  14. 
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tlie  utaaW  number  of  which  had  hitherto  materially 
crippled  his  operations.  He  accordingly  selected 
seven  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  and  mounted  them 
on  the  French  horses ;  thus  providing  himself  with  a 
corps  burning  with  zeal  to  approve  itself  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  it.* 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  general  received  an  import- 
ant accession  of  strength  from  the  arrival  of  two  thou- 
sand German  mercenaries,  which  Don  Juan  Manuel, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  had  been 
permitted  to  raise  in  the  emperor's  dominions.  This 
event  determined  the  Great  Captun  on  a  step  which 
he  bad  been  some  time  meditating.  The  new  levies 
placed  him  in  a  condition  for  assuming  the  offensive. 
His  stock  of  provisions,  moreover,  already  much  re- 
duced, would  be  obviously  insufficient  long  to  mwn- 
tain  his  increased  numbers.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  sally  out  of  the  old  waits  of  Barletta,  and,  avmling 
himself  of  the  high  spirits  in  which  the  late  successes 
bad  put  his  troops,  to  bring  the  enemy  at  once  to 
battle.f 

•  Oiorio,  Vitffi  niuat,  Virorum,  del  Key  Hemando,  torn.  1.  lib.  5, 

p.  249.  cap.  16.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo 

f  Qaiibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  V,  ibl.  1 7. 
lib.  19,  cap.  15.  •—  Zmita,  Hiat. 
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ITALIAN  WARS. NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE VICTORY 

OF   CEBiaNOLA. — SURRENDER   OF   NAPLES. 

1503. 

Birth  of  Charles  V.  —  Philip  and  Joanna  visit  Spun.  —  Treaty  of 
Lyons.  —  The  Great  Captain  refuses  to  comply  with  it.  —  Encamps 
before  Cerignola. —  Battle,  and  Bout  of  the  French.  —  Triumphant 
Entry  of  Oonsalvo  into  Naples. 

Before  accompanying  the  Great  Captain  further 
in  his  warlike  operations,  it  wilt  be  necessaiy  to  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  courts,  where  negotiations  were  in  train 
for  putting  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  in  a  preceding 
chapter  with  the  marriage  of  the  in&nta  Joanna,  second 
daughter  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  with  the  archduke 
Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  sovereign, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
first  ^it  of  this  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Charles 
the  Fifth,  bom  at  Ghent,  February  24th,  1600,  whose 
birth  was  no  sooner  announced  to  Queen  Isabella, 
than  she  predicted  that  to  this  infant  would  one  day 
descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy.* The  premature  death  of  the  heir  apparent. 
Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after,  prepared  the  way  for 
this  event   by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 

*  Carbajal,  Analet,   MS.  a3o  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  Sors 

1500. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Enip.  ceddit  super  Mathiam,"  in  allu- 

Carlos  V,  tom.  i.  p.  £■  uon  to  the  circumstance  of  Charles 

The  queen  expressed  herself  in  being  bom  on  that  sunt's  day ;  a 
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Charles's  mother.  From  tliat  moment  the  sovereigns 
were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the  archduke 
and  his  wife  would  visit  Spain,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  customary  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  that  the 
former  might  become  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  institutions  of  his  future  subjects.  The  giddy 
young  prince,  however,  thought  too  much  of  present 
pleasure  to  heed  the  call  of  ambition  or  duty,  and 
suffered  more  than  a  year  to  glide  away  before  he 
complied  with  the  summons  of  his  royal  parents.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  Philip  and  Joanna,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  courtiers,  set 
out  on  their  journey,  proposing  to  take  their  way 
through  France.  They  were  entertained  with  pro- 
fuse magnificence  and  hospitality  at  the  French 
court,  where  the  politic  attentions  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  not  only  effaced  the  recollection  of  ancient 
injuries  to  the  bouse  of  Burgundy,-)  but  left  impres- 
sions of  the  most  agreeable  character  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince4     After  some  weeks  passed  in  a 

cretario  Almazon,  Bnuelai,  No- 
Tembre  4,  1500.  MS. 

t  Charlea  VIII,  Louia's  piede- 
cesBOT,  had  contriTed  to  secure  the 
hood  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  not- 
withstanding ike  wa>  already 
nuurried  by  proxy  to  Philip's  &- 
ther,  the  emperor  Maximilian; 
and  this,  too,  in  contempt  of  his 
own  engagements  to  Margaret, 
the  emperor's  dau^ter,  to  whom 
he  had  been  affianced  from  her 
infancy.  This  twofold  insult, 
which  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Maximilian,  Hemi  to  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  volatile  spi- 
rits  of  his  son. 

i  Mariana,  Hist.  deBtpaiiaJib. 

27,  cap.  11 St.  Gelais  describes 

the  cordial    reception    of  Philip 


day  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Gimbey,  was  fortunate  to  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19, 
cap.  9, 

*  A  letter  from  Joanna,  in  the 
collection  of  Sefior  de  Oayangos, 
shows  much  eagerness  to  vindi- 
cate herself  and  her  husband,  as 
&r  as  may  be,  from  any  suspi- 
cions of  unwillingness  to  visit 
Spain,  caused  by  their  delay.  "  lo 
no  se  que  ninguno  de  mi  casa  diga 
que  pueden  letardar  nuestra  yda 
alia,  y  si  lodixese  seria  tambien  cas- 
tigado  quanto  nunca  fue  persona, 
y  deseo  tanto  la  yda  alia  que  to- 
dos  los  impydimieiitOB  que  se  ysi- 
eren  trabajare  que  quitarloa  con 
todas  mis  fuergas."     Carta  al  Se- 
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succession  of  splendid  fites  aud  amusemente  at  Blois, 
■where  the  archduke  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Trent 
recently  made  between  his  father,  the  emperor,  and 
the  French  king,  stipulating  the  muriage  of  Louis's 
eldest  daughter,  the  princesa  Claude,  with  Philip's 
son  Charles,  the  royal  pair  resumed  their  journey  to- 
wards Spwn,  which  they  entered  by  the  way  of  Font- 
arabia,  January  29th,  1502 .• 

Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their 
reception.  The  grand  constable  of  Castile,  the  duke 
of  Naxara,  and  many  other  of  the  principal  grandees 
waited  on  the  borders  to  receive  them.  Brilliant 
fiies  and  illuminations,  and  all  the  usual  marks  of 
public  rejoicing,  greeted  their  progress  through  the 
principal  cities  of  the  north ;  and  a  pragmdiica  relax- 
ing the  simplicity,  or  rather  severity,  of  the  sumptu- 
ary laws  of  the  period,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  use  of 
silks  and  various-coloured  apparel,  shows  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  to  every  cireamstanee,  however 
trifling,  which  could  affect  the  minds  of  the  young 
princes  agreeably,  and  diSiise  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
over  the  scene,  f 


and  Joftnna  by  the  Court  at  Blois, 
where  he  was  probably  present 
himself  The  historian  shows  his 
own  opinion  of  the  effect  produced 
on  their  young  minds  by  these 
flattering  attentions,  by  reniBrk- 
ing.  "  Le  royleur  monstra  si  tr^s 
grand  semblant  d'amour,  que  par 
noblesse  et  honestete  de  caur  S 
lea  Migwit  envert  luy  de  lew  en 
souvenir  toute  leur  vie."  Hist,  de 
LouysXJI,  pp.  164,  IG5. 

In  passing  through  Paris,  Phi- 
lip took  his  seat  in  the  parlianient 
as  peer  of  Fiance,  and  subsequent- 
ly did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  as 
Us   suzerain  for  his  estates  in 


Flanders ;  an  acloiowledgment  of 
inferiority  not  at  all  palatable  to 
the  Spamsh  historians,  who  in- 
sist with  much  satis&ction  on  the 
haughty  reiiisal  of  his  wife,  the 
archduchess,  to  take  part  in  the  ce- 
remony. Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v. 
lib.  4,  cap.  65. — Carbajal,  Anales, 
MS.  ailo  1508.  —  Abarca,  Reyes 
de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  rey  30,  cap. 
18,  sec  1.  —  Dumont,  Corps 
Diplomatique,  tom.  it.  part.  1. 
p.  17. 

*  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  ^o 
150:i.— Sandoval,  Hbt.  del  Emp. 
Carlos  V,  tom.  t.  p.  5. 

t  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  v.  lib. 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  occupied  with 
the  afiairs  of  Andalusia  at  this  period,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  than  they 
hastened  to  the  north.  They  reached  Toledo  towards 
the  end  of  April ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  queen,  who 
paid  the  usual  penalties  of  royalty,  in  seeing  her  chil- 
dren, one  after  another,  removed  iar  from  her  into 
distant  lands,  had  the  satisfaction  of  again  folding  her 
beloved  daughter  in  her  arms. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  archduke 
and  his  wife  received  the  usual  oaths  of  fealty  from 
the  cortes  duly  convoked  for  the  purpose  at  Toledo.* 
King  Ferdinand,  not  long  after,  made  a  journey  into 
Aragon,  in  which  the  queen's  feeble  health  would  not 
permit  her  to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  similar  recognition  by  the  estates  of  that 
realm.  We  are  not  informed  what  arguments  the  sa- 
gacious monarch  made  use  of  to  dispel  the  scruples 
formerly  entertained  by  that  independent  body,  on  a 
similar  application  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  the  late 
queen  of  Portugal.f  They  were  completely  succesa- 
ful,  however;  and  Philip  and  Joanna,  having  ascer- 
tained the  favourable  disposition  of  cortes,  made  their 

4,  Cttp.£5, — Feirema,  Hiit.  d'Et-  t  It  ii  remarkable  that  the  An- 

pame,  tom.  viii.  p.  S20.  gonese  writers,   generally  bo   in- 

Thia  extreme  limplicity  of  at-  quiiitire  on  aH  points  touching 

tire,  in  which  Zurita  discern*  "  the  the  constitutional  histoiy  of  their 

modesty  of  the  times,"  was  en-  country,  should  have  omitted  to 

forced    by  laws,    the    policy  of  notice  the  grounds  on  which  the 

which,  whatever  be  thou^t  of  cortes  thouriit  proper  to  rerene 

their  moral  import,  ma^  well  be  its  former  decision  in  the  onalo- 

doubted   in  an  economical  view,  gous  case  of  the  infanta  Isabella. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  the  There  seems  to  have  been  even 

reader's  attention  to  them  here-  less  reason  for  departing  from  an- 

after.  dent  usage   in    the   present    in- 

*  The  writ  tsdated  at  Llerena,  stance,  since  Joanna  had  a  son, 
March  8.  It  was  extracted  by  to  whom  the  cortes  might  law- 
Marina  from  the  archires  of  To-  fiiily  have  tendered  its  oath  of  re- 
ledo.     Teoria,  tom.  ii.  p.  18.  cognition ;  for  a  female,  although 
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entrance  in  great  state  into  the  ancient  citj  of  Sara- 
goBsa  in  the  month  of  October.  On  the  27th,  hav- 
ing first  made  oath  before  the  Justice,  to  observe  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  Joanna  as  future  queen 
proprietor,  and  Philip  aa  her  haeband,  were  solemnlj 
recognised  hy  the  four  anas  of  Aragon  as  successors  to 
the  crown,  In  default  of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand. 
The  circumstance  is  memorable,  as  affording  the  first 
example  of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
heir  apparent  in  Aragonese  historj."* 

Amidst  all  the  honours  so  liberally  lavished  on 
Philip,  his  bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent, 
fomented  still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed 
him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free 
and  social  manners  of  the  people  were  much  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes  than  the  reserve  and  state- 
ly ceremonial   of  the    Spanish    court.      The   young 


excluded  firom  the  throne  in  her 
own  pereon,  wm  regarded  u  com- 
peUnt  to  tranimit  the  title  un- 
impured  to  her  male  heira.  Blan- 
cas  suggest!  no  explanation  of  the 
afFair,  (Coronaciones,  lib.  8,  cap. 
20,  and  Commentarii,  pp.  274, 
51 1,)  and  Zurita  quietly  dismimea 
it  with  the  remark,  that  "  there 
was  some  opposition  raised,  but 
Ike  Hwf  Aad  managed  il  ao  di»- 
creedy  beforehand,  that  there  was 
not  the  same  difficult;  aa  former- 
ly." (Hist,  del  Rey  Hernando, 
torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  B.)  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  with  what  effrontery 
the  prothonotary  of  the  cortes,  in 
the  desire  to  ramiah  over  the  de- 
parture Irom  constitutional  prece- 
dent, declares,  in  the  opening  ad- 
dress, "  the  princess  Joanna  true 
and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
whom,  in  defatilt  of  male  heirs, 
the  usage  and  law  of  the   land 


require  the  oath  of  allegiance." 
Coronaciones,  ubi  supra. 

*  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  aiio 
1500.  —  AbarcB,  Reyes  de  Ais- 
gon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  12,  sec. 
6. — Rabies,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  p. 
126i — Garibay,  Compendia,  torn, 
ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  14.  —  Sandoval, 
Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  i. 
p.  5. 

Fetronilla,  the  only  female  who 
ever  sat,  in  her  own  right,  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  never  received 
the  homage  of  cortes  as  heir  ap- 
parent; the  custom  not  having 
been  established  at  that  time,  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
(Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  5. 
cap.  5.)  Blancas  has  described 
the  ceremony  of  Joanna's  recogni- 
tion with  quite  as  much  circum- 
stantiality as  the  novelty  of  the 
case  could  warrant.  Coronacio- 
nes, lib.  3,  cap.  20. 
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prince  shared  in  these  feelings,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to  any 
thing  like  serions  occupation,  naturally  disposed  him. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the  frivolous 
disposition  of  their  son-in-law,  who,  Id  the  indulgence 
of  selflsfa  and  efieminate  ease,  was  willing  to  repose 
on  others  all  the  important  duties  of  government. 
They  beheld  with  mortification  his  indifference  to 
Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  personal  attractions,* 
and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  alter- 
nations of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable  jealousy, 
for  which  last  the  levity  of  his  conduct  gave  her  too 
much  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  at  Saragossa,  the  arch- 
duke announced  his  intention  of  an  immediate  return 
to  the  Netherlands,  by  the  way  of  France.  The  so- 
vereigns, astonished  at  this  abrupt  determination,  used 
every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  They  re- 
presented the  ill  efibcts  it  might  occasion  the  princess 
Joanna,  then  too  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy 
to  accompany  him.  They  pointed  out  the  impro- 
priety, as  well  as  danger,  of  committing  himself  to  the 
hands  of  the  French  king,  with  whom  they  were  now 
at  open  war ;  and  they  finally  insisted  on  the  import- 
ance of  Philip's  remaining  long  enough  in  the  king- 
dom to  become  familiar  with  the  usages,  and  establish 
himself  in  the  affections,  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
would  one  day  be  called  to  reign. 

All  these  arguments  were  ineffectual ;  the  inflexible 
prince,  taming  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  unhappy  wife,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  cortes  still  in  session,  set  out  from  Madrid, 
with  the  whole  of  his  Flemish  suite,  in  the  month  of 

"  "  Simplex  crt  ftemiiiB,"  aays  cet  a  tanU  muliere  progenita." 
Martyr,  ipesldDg  of  Joanna,  "li-     Opiu  EpUt.  epiBt.  250. 
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December.  He  left  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  disgusted 
with  the  levity  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  queen,  in  par> 
ticular,  filled  with  mournful  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  daughter  with  whom  his  dratinies  were  \inited.* 

Before  his  departure  for  France,  Philip,  anxious 
to  reestablish  harmony  between  that  country  and 
Spain,  offered  his  services  to  his  fether-in-law  in  ne- 
gotiating with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  if  possible,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  respecting  Naples.  Ferdinand 
showed  some  reluctance  at  intrusting  so  delicate  a 
commission  to  an  envoy  in  whose  discretion  he  placed 
small  reliance,  which  was  not  augmented  by  the 
known  partiality  which  Philip  entertained  for  the 
French  monarch.f  Before  the  archduke  had  crossed 
the  frontier,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  named  Bemaldo  Boyi,  abbot  of  St.  Mi- 
guel de  Cnza,  who  brought  full  powers  to  Philip  from 
the  king  for  concluding  a  treaty  with  France,  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  with  private  instructions  of 
the  most  strict  and  limited  nature.  He  was  enjoined, 
moreover,  to  take  do  step  without  the  advice  of  his 
reverend  coadjutor,  and  to  inform  the  Spanish  court 
at  once,  if  different  propositions  were  submitted  from 
those  contemplated  by  hia  inetmctions-t 

Thus  fortified,  the  archduke  Philip  made  his  ap- 

•  Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  Epirt.  tii.  fol.  4*. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn. 

uU  supn. —  ZuTJts^  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  gi, — Peter  Martyr, 

T.  lib.  5,  cap.  10.  —  Gomez,  De  Opiu  EpiBt.eiast.253. — Lanuza, 

Sebu(  Oertis,  fol.  44. — Carbajal,  HiBtorias,  cap.  16. 
Analea,  MS.  alio  1608. 

f  Such  manifest  paiUality  for  X  Zurita,  Analeci,  torn.  t.  lib. 

the   French   court  and  manuere  S,  cap.   10.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de 

waa   shown   by   Philip   and  his  Aragon,  turn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  IS, 

Flemiah  followen,  that  the  Spa-  sec.    S.  —  Garibay,    Compendin, 

niarda  very  generally  believed  the  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cop.  15.— D'Au- 

latter  were  in  the  pay  of  Louis  ton.  Hist,  de  Louys  XII,  part.  I, 

XII.    See  Gomez,  De  Bebus  Ges-  chap.  SS. 
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p^rance  at  the  French  court  in  LyoQi,  where  he 
was  received  by  Louis  with  the  same  lively  expres- 
sions of  regard  as  before.  With  these  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, the  negotiations  were  not  long  in  resulting  in 
a  definitive  treaty,  arranged  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties,  though  in  violation  of  the  private 
instmctions  of  the  archduke.  In  the  progress  of  the 
discossions,  Ferdinand,  according  to  the  Spanish  his-, 
torians,  received  advices  from  his  envoy,  the  abate 
Boy],  that  Philip  was  transcending  his  commission ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  king  sent  an  express  to 
France,  urging  his  son-in-law  to  adhere  to  the  strict 
letter  of  his  instructions.  Before  the  messenger 
reached  Lyons,  however,  the  treaty  was  executed. 
Such  is  the  Spanish  account  of  this  blind  trans- 
action.* 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Lyons,  April  6th, 
1503,  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage 
of  Charles  the  infant  son  of  Philip,  and  Claude 
princess  of  France ;  a  marriage,  which,  settled  by 
three  several  treaties,  was  destined  never  to  take 
place.  The  royal  infants  were  immediately  to  as- 
sume the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Calabria.  Until  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage,  the  French  division  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  placed  under  the  administration 
of  some  suitable  person  named  by  Louis  the  Twelfth, 

"  Zurita,  Hiat  del  Key  Her~  Some  of  the  French  histoiianB 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  89. —  ipeak  of  two  agents  besides  Phi- 

St.  QdaiB,  Hilt,  de  Louys  XII,  lip  employed  in  the  negotiations. 

pp.170,  171  —  Claude  deSeyB-  Father    Boyl    U    the    only   one 

Ml,  Histoire  de  LouyH  XIl,  (Paiia,  named  by  the  Spanish  writers  as 

161£,)p.l08. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  regularly  commitsioned  for    the 

Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  SO,  cap.  13,  purpose,  although  it  is  not  impro- 

sec.  3.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Els-  bable  that   Gralla,    the  resident 

pafia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  690,   691. —  minister  at    Louis's   court,  took 

Lanuza,  Historias,  torn.  I  c^.  16.  part  in  the  diuussionB. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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and  the  Spanish  under  that  of  the  archduke  Philip, 
or  Bome  other  deputy  appointed  by  Ferdinand.  All 
places  nnlavfullj  seized  by  either  pu*tj  were  to  be 
restored ;  and  lastly,  it  -was  Bettled,  with  regard  to 
the  disputed  province  of  the  Capitanate,  that  the 
portion  held  by  the  French  should  be  governed  by  an 
agent  of  King  Louis,  and  the  Spanish  by  the  arch- 
duke Philip  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand.* 

Such  in  substance  was  the  treaty  of  Lyons;  a 
treaty  which,  while  it  seemed  to  consult  the  inte- 
rests of  Ferdinand,  by  securing  the  throne  of  Naples 
eventually  to  his  posterity,  was,  in  iact,  far  more 
accommodated  to  those  of  Louis,  by  placiug  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Spanish  moiety  under  a  prince 
over  whom  that  monarch  held  entire  influence.  It  is 
impossible  that  so  shrewd  a  statesman  as  Ferdinand 
oould,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  advantages  bo 
remote  to  himself,  and  dependent  on  so  precarious  a 
contingency  as  the  marriage  of  two  infants  then  in 
their  cradles,  have  seriously  contemplated  an  arrange- 
ment which  surrendered  all  the  actual  power  into  the 
bands  of  his  rival ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  moment  when 
his  large  armament,  so  long  preparing  for  Calabria, 
had  reached  that  country,  and  when  the  Great  Captain, 
on  the  other  quarter,  had  received  such  accessions 
of  strength  as  enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive, 
on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  enemy. 

No  misgivings  on  this  bead,  however,  appear  to 
have  entered  the  minds  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  court  at  Lyons  with 
every  show  of  pnbUc  rejoicing,  and  particularly  with 
tourneys  and  tilts  of  reeds,  in  imitation  of  the  Span- 

*  See  the  treaty,  apud  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomstique,  torn,  iy 
fp.  87— S9. 
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ish  chivalry.  At  the  same  time,  the  f  reach  king 
countermanded  the  embarkation  of  fresh  troopa  on 
board  a  fleet  equipping  at  the  port  of  Genoa  for  Na- 
ples, and  sent  orders  to  his  generals  in  Italy  to  denst 
from  further  operations.  The  archduke  forwarded 
similar  instractions  to  Gon^vo,  accompanied  with  a 
copy  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  Ferdinand. 
That  prudent  officer,  however,  whether  in  obedience 
to  previous  directions  from  the  king,  as  Spanish  writers 
affirm,  or  on  his  own  responsibility,  from  a  very  natural 
sense  of  duty,  refused  to  comply  with  the  ambassador's 
orders ;  declaring  "  he  knew  no  authority  but  that  of 
his  own  sovereigns,  and  that  he  felt  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  all  his  ability  till  he  received  their 
commands  to  the  contrary."  • 


frcon  accident  than  choice;  and, 
notwithitanding  the  fiill  poweri 
intnutted  to  him,  he  did  not  con- 
rider  himielf  bound  to  recogniw 
the  validity  of  an;  treaty  which 
the  other  should  sign,  until  first 
ratified  by  hinwelf.  With  these 
yiewB,  founded  on  principles  now 
uniTersally  recognised  in  European 
diplomacy,  it  was  natural  to  cau- 
tion his  general  a^inst  any  un- 
authorized interftrence  on  the  part 
of  hii  envoyi  which  the  nth  and 
premnnptuous  character  of  the  lat- 
t«r,  acting,  moreover,  under  an 
undue  influence  of  the  French 
monarch,  gave  him  good  reason  to 
fear. 

As  to  the  Oreat  Captain,  who 
ha*  home  a  liberal  tbue  of  cen- 
sure on  this  occasion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  he  could  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  even 
in  the  event  of  no  speoal  instruc- 
tions from  Ferdinand,  For  he 
would  scanely  have  been  justified 


*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aiagon, 
torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  IS,  sec.  3. — 
Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib. 
20,  cap.  4.  —  8t.  Gelais,  Hist  de 
Louys  Xll,  p.  171. — Buonaccor- 
ai,  Diario,  p.  7S. — D'Auton,  Hist, 
de  Louys  Xll,  part.  Z,  chap.  38. 

Acconiing  to  the  Aragonese  his- 
torians, Ferdinand,  on  the  arch- 
duke's departure,  mformedOonsal- 
vo  of  the  int«nded  negotiations 
with  France,  cautioning  the  gene- 
ral at  the  tame  time  not  to  heed 
any  instructions  of  the  archduke 
till  confirmed  by  him.  This  cir* 
ounstance  the  French  writers  re- 
gard as  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
king's  inrincerity  in  entering  into 
the  negotiation.  It  wears  this 
aspect  at  first,  certainly ;  but,  on 
a  nearer  view,  admits  of  a  very 
different  construction.  Ferdinand 
had  no  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  his  envoy,  whom,  if  we 
are  t«  believe  the  Spanish  writers, 
he  employed  in  the  affur  more 
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'  Idileed,  the  arehdufee's  despatches  arrived  at  the 
verj  time  when  the  Spanish  general,  having  strength- 
ened himself  hj  a  reioforcement  from  the  neighhour- 
ing  garrison  of  Tarento  under  Pedro  Navam^  was 
prepared  to  sally  forth,  and  try  his  fortune  in  battle 
with  the  enemy.  Withoat  further  delay,  he  pat  his 
purpose  into  execution,  and  on  Friday,  the  28th  of 
April  1503,  marched  out  with  his  whole  army  from 
the  ancient  walls  of  Barletta ;  a  spot  ever  memorable 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  sufferings 
and  indomitable  constancy  of  the  Spanish  soldier. 

The  road  lay  across  the  field  of  Cannse,  where,  seven- 
teen centuries  before,  the  pride  of  Rome  had  been 
humbled  by  the  Tictorious  arms  of  Hannibal,*  in  a 
battle  which,  though  fought  with  far  greater  numbers, 
was  not  so  decisive  in  its  consequences  as  that  which 
the  same  scenes  were  to  witness  in  a  few  hours.  The 
coincidence  is  certainly  singular;  and  one  might  al- 
most fancy  that  the  actors  in  these  tearful  tragedies. 


in  abandomng  s  nre  proipect  of 
advantaee  on  the  Kuthonty  of  one, 
the  validity  of  whose  powera  he 
could  not  detennine,  and  which, 
in  fact,  do  not  appear  to  have 
wamnted  Buch  interference.  The 
only  authority  he  knew,  was  that 
from  which  he  held  his  conunis- 
lion,  and  to  which  he  was  reipon- 
rible  for  the  fiuthful  discharge  of  it. 

*  Neither  Poly t^us  (lib.  3,  sec. 
24,  et  seq.),  nor  Livy  (Hist.  lib. 
92,  cap.  43 — 50),  who  give  the 
inoit  circumstantial  namtiTes  of 
the  battle,  are  precise  enough  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact 
■pot  in  which  it  was  fbughL  Stra* 
bo,  tn  hia  topographical  notices  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  briefly  olludei 


to  "  the  afftuF  of  Cannes"  (rd  rtpl . 
Kdyvat)  without  any  description 
of  the  scene  of  action.  (Qeog. 
lib.  6,  p.  285.)  CluTeriui  fixes 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Canne  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidui,  the 
modem  Ofanto,  between  three  and 
four  miles  below  Canusiuni ;  and 
nottcesthe  modem  hamlet  of  near* 
ly  the  same  name,  Canne,  when 
common  tradition  recognises  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town.  (Italia 
AntiquB,  lib.  4,  cap.  IS,  sec.  8.) 
D'Anville  makes  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  these  two,(G#ogTaphie 
Ancienne,  Abi^g^,  torn.  L  p. 
2  08,)  having  laid  down  the  ancient 
town  in  his  maps  in  the  direct  line, 
and  about  midway,  between  Bar- 
letta and  Cerignola. 
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unwilliDg  to  deface  the  fair  liauots  of  civilization,  had 
purposely  sought  a  more  fitting  theatre  in  this  obscure 
and  sequestered  region. 

The  weather,  although  only  at  the  latter  end  of 
April,  was  extremely  sultry ;  the  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing Gonsalvo's  orders  on  crossing  the  river  O&nto,  the 
ancient  Aufidus,  had  failed  to  supply  themselves  with 
sufiBcient  water  for  the  march ;  parched  with  heat  and 
dust,  they  were  soon  distressed  by  excessive  thirst; 
and,  as.  the  burning  rays  of  the  noontide  sun  beat 
fiercely  on  their  heads,  many  of  them,  especially  those 
cased  in  heavy  armour,  sunk  down  on  the  road,  fiunt- 
ing  with  exhaustion  and  &tigue.  Gonsalvo  was  seen 
in  eveiy  quarter,  administering  to  the  necessities  of  his 
men,  and  striving  to  reanimate  their  drooping  spirits. 
At  length,  to  relieve  them,  he  commanded  that  each 
trooper  should  take  one  of  the  infantry  on  his  crupper, 
setting  the  example  himself  by  mounting  a  German 
ensign  behind  him  on  bis  own  horse. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  army  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon  before  Cerignola,  a  small  town  on  an  emi- 
nence about  sixteen  miles  from  Barletta,  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Spanish  general  a 
favourable  position  for  his  camp.  The  sloping  sides 
of  the  hill  were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  it«  base 
was  protected  by  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth.  Gon- 
salvo saw  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  ground. 
His  men  were  jaded  by  the  maxch ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  as  the  French,  who,  on  his  departure 
from  Barletta,  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  vralls  of 
Canosa,  were  now  rapidly  advancing.  All  hands  were 
put  in  requisition,  therefore,  for  widening  the  trench, 
in  which  they  planted  sharp-pointed  stakes ;  while  the 
earth  which  they  excavated  enabled  them  to  throw  up 
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a  para^  of  coneiderable  height  on  the  side  next  the 
town.  On  this  rampart  he  mounted  his  little  train  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  thirteen  guns,  and  behind  it 
drew  np  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.* 

Before  these  movements  were  completed  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  the  bright  arms  and  banners  of  the 
F^Dch  were  seen  glistening  in  the  distance  amid  the 
tall  fennel  and  cane-brakes  with  which  the  country 
was  thickly  covered.  As  soon  as  they  had  come  in 
Tiew  of  the  Spanish  encampment,  they  were  brought 
to  a  halt,  while  a  council  of  war  was  called,  to  deter- 
mine the  expediency  of  giving  battle  that  evening. 
The  duke  of  Nemours  would  have  deferred  it  till  the 
following  morning,  as  the  day  was  already  iar  spent, 
and  allowed  no  time  for  reconnoitring  the  position  of 
hia  enemy.  But  Ives  d*AIISgre,  Chandieu,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Swiss,  and  some  other  officers,  were  for 
immediate  action,  representing  the  importance  of  not 
balking  the  impatience  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  all 
hot  for  the  assault.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Allegre  was  eo  much  heated  as  to  throw  out  some  rash 
taunts  on  the  courage  of  the  viceroy,  which  the  latter 
would  have  avenged  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  arm  been 
arrested  by  Louis  d'Ars.  He  had  the  weakness,  how- 
ever, to  suffer  them  to  change  bis  cooler  purpose, 
exclaiming,    "  We    will   fight    to-night,    then ;   and 

*  Qiovio,  Vita  Illuit.  ViroTuni,  trraiehmentsattliebaMofthe  hill, 

foL  »B8'i55.  —  Quicdaidini,  !■•  "  that  the  victory  wu  owing,  not 

toria,  lib.  B,  p.  SOS.  —  Chr6niea  to  the  ikill  of  the  conunsnder, 

del  Qna  Capitan,  cap.  75,  76. —  nor  the  valour  of  the  troopi,  but 

Zurita,  Anale*,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  to  a  mound  and  a  ditch."    Thii 

S7.  — Peter  Martyr,  OpuB  Epist.  ancient  mode  of  Becuring  a  pan- 

epist.  S56. — Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  tion,  which  had  fallen  intodinue, 

V,  fbl.  16, 17.  wai  revived  after  thia;  according 

Giovio  Kyi  that  he  had  heard  to  the  game  author,  and  came  into 

Fabrizio    Colonna  remark   more  general  practice  among  the  beat 

than  once,  in  allunon  to  the  in-  captwii  of  the  age.    Ubi  eupra. 
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perhaps  those  who  vaunt  the  loudest  will  be  found  to 
trust  more  to  their  spurs  than  their  swords ;"  a  predic- 
tion bitterly  justified  by  the  event.* 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  Croiualvo  gain^I 
time  for  making  the  necessary  disposition  of  bis  troops. 
In  the  centre  he  placed  his  Gennan  auxiliaries,  armed 
with  their  long  pikesi  and  on  each  wing  the  Spanish 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Navairo,  Diego 
de  Paredes,  Pizarro,  and  other  illustrious  captains. 
The  defence  of  the  artillery  was  committed  to  the  left 
wing.  A  considerable  body  of  men-at-anns,  including 
those  recently  equipped  from  the  spoils  of  Ruto,  was 
drawn  up  within  the  intreuchments,  in  a  quarter  af- 
fording a  convenient  opening  for  a  sally,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Mendoza  and  Fahiizlo  Colonna, 
whose  brother  Proepero,  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  took 
charge  of  the  light  cavalry,  which  was  posted  without 
the  lines  to  annoy  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  act 
on  any  point  as  occasion  might  require.  Having  com- 
pleted bis  preparations,  the  Spanish  general  coolly 
waited  the  assault  of  the  French. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  marshalled  his  forces  in 
a  very  different  order.  He  distributed  them  into 
three  battles  or  divisions,  stationing  his  heavy  horse, 
composing  altogether,  as  Gonsalvo  declared,  **  the 
finrat  body  of  cavalry  seen  for  many  years  in  Italy," 
under  the  command  of  Louis  d'Ars,  on  the  right.  The 
second  and  centre  division,  formed  somewhat  in  the 
rear  of  the  right,  was  made  up  of  the  Swiss  and  Gas- 
con infantry,  headed  by  the  brave  Chandieu ;  and  his 
left,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  light  cavalry,  and  drawn 

'  Bnntdme,  CEunei,  ton),  ii.  pp.  395. 396.— OtuDard,  Rivalit^, 
disc  8. -~  Oamier,  Histoire  de  torn.  iv.  p.  244. — St.  Oelua,  Hiat. 
France,  (Pftrii,  1783— 8,)  torn.  v.     de  Louys  XII,  p.  171. 
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op,  like  the  last,  somewliat  in  the  rear  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  intniBted  to  Alldgre.* 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sanset  when  the  duke 
de  Nemours  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  and,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie  on  the  right, 
sparred  at  fiill  gallop  against  the  Spanish  left.  The 
hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  men  each.  The  French  were 
superior  in  the  number  and  condition  of  their  cavalry, 
rising  to  a  third  of  their  whole  force ;  while  Gonsalvo's 
strength  lay  chiefly  in  his  infantry,  which  had  acquired 
a  lesson  of  tactics  under  him  that  raised  it  to  a  level 
with  the  best  in  Europe. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  guns  on  the  Spanish 
left  poured  a  lively  fire  into  their  ranks,  when  a 
spark  accidentally  communicating  with  the  magazine 
of  powder,  the  whole  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion ;  but  Gonsalvo,  converting  the  misfortune  into  a 
lucky  omen,  called  out,  "  Courage,  soldiers ;  these  are 
the  beacon  lights  of  victory !  We  have  no  need  of 
our  guns  at  close  quarters." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  vtm  under  Nemours, 
advancing  rapidly  under  the  dark  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  rolled  heavily  over  the  field,  were  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  the  deep  trench,  of  whose  existence 
tbey  were  unapprized.  Some  of  the  horse  were  pre- 
cipitated into  it,  and  all  received  a  sudden  check, 
until  Nemours,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  the  works 
in  this  quarter,  rode  along  their  front  in  search  of 
some  practicable  passage.  In  doing  this,  be  neces- 
sarily exposed  his  fiank  to  the  fatal  aim  of  the  Spanish 

*  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capiton,  Virorum,  fol.  tJS — ?JS5. — UUoa, 
cap.   76 — Giovio,  ViUe  Illiut.     Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  17. 
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arqaebosiere.  A  shot  from  one  of  them  took  effect  on 
the  unfortunate  joung  nobleman,  and  be  fell  mortally 
wounded  from  his  saddle. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss  and  Crascon  infantry, 
briskly  moving  up  to  second  the  attack  of  the  now 
disordered  horse,  arrived  before  the  entrenchments. 
Undismayed  by  this  formidable  barrier,  their  comman- 
der, Cbandieu,  made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to 
force  a  passage;  but  the  loose  earth  freshly  turned  np 
afforded  no  hold  to  the  feet,  and  his  men  were  com- 
pelled to  recoil  &om  the  dense  array  of  German  pikes 
which  bristled  over  the  summit  of  the  breast-work. 
Cbandieu,  their  leader,  made  every  effort  to  rally  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  charge ;  but,  in  the  act  of 
doing  this,  was  hit  by  a  ball,  which  stretched  him  life- 
less in  the  ditch  ;  his  burnished  arms,  and  the  snow- 
white  plumes  above  his  helmet,  making  him  a  conspi- 
cuous mark  for  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  Spanish  arqnebusiers, 
screened  by  their  defences,  poured  a  galling  fire  into 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  who  were  mingled 
together  indiscriminately,  horse  and  foot,  while,  the 
leaders  being  down,  no  one  seemed  capable  of  bring- 
ing them  to  order.  At  this  critical  moment,  Gonsalvo, 
whose  eagle  eye  took  in  the  whole  operations  of  the 
field,  ordered  a  general  charge  along  the  line;  and  the 
Spaniards,  leaping  their  entrenchments,  descended  with 
the  fuiy  of  an  avalanche  on  their  foes,  whose  wavering 
columns,  completely  broken  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled,  scarcely 
offering  any  resistance.  Louis  d'Ars,  at  the  head  of 
such  of  the  men-at-arms  as  could  follow  him,  went  off 
in  one  direction,  and  Ives  d'Allegre,  with  bis  light 
cavalry,  which  had  hardly  come  into  action,  in  another ; 
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thus  fullj  verifying  the  ominous  prediction  of  his  com- 
maader.  The  slaughter  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Swiss 
and  Gascon  foot,  whom  the  cavalry  under  Mendoza 
and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  rode  down  and  cut  to  pieces 
without  sparing,  till  the  shades  of  evening  shielded 
them  at  length  from  their  pitiless  pursuers.* 

Prospero  Golonna  pushed  on  to  the  French  encamp- 
ment, where  he  found  the  tables  in  the  duke's  tent 
spread  for  his  evening  repast ;  of  which  the  Italian 
general  and  his  followers  did  not  fall  to  make  good 
account.  A  trifling  incident  that  well  illustrates  the 
sudden  reverses  of  war. 

The  Great  Captain  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  which  on  the  following  morning  presented  a 
ghastly  spectacle  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  More 
than  three  thousand  French  are  computed  by  the  best 
accounts  to  have  fallen.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards, 
covered  as  they  were  by  their  defonces,  was  inconsi- 
derable.! All  the  enemy's  artillery,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen pieces,  hia  baggage,  and  most  of  his  colours,  fell 


*  Chrdiuca  del  Qran  Capitan, 
cap.  76.  —  G&mier,  Hist,  de 
Prance,  tom.  t.  pp.  396,  387-  — 
Fleuronge,  Memoiiea,  chap.  S, 
apud  Petitot,  Collection  dea  M^- 
moires,  torn.  xvl.  —  Qiorio,  Vit» 
Illuat.  Vironim,  ubi  lup. —  Quic- 
ciardini,  [storia,  tom.  i.  pp.  303, 
304^— St.  Oelui,  Hilt,  de  Louyi 
XII,  pp.  171,  I7«.  — BrantAme, 
(EuvreB,  tom.  iL  din;.  8. 

+  OioTio,  Vita  Illust.  Virorum, 
fol.  255. — Qaribajr,  Compendio, 
tom.  ii.  lib.  1 9,  cap.  1 S. — Bemal- 
dez,  Reyea  Catolieos,  M6.  cap. 
ISO. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epirt, 
ept>t.256. — Fleurange,  Memolres, 
chap.  5. 

No  account,  that  I  know  of. 


places  the  French  lois  lo  low  at 
3,000 ;  Garibay  raises  it  to  4,500, 
and  the  French  marechal  de  Pleu- 
range  rates  that  of  the  Swiss  alone 
at  5,000 ;  a  round  exaggeration, 
not  readily  accounted  for,  as  he 
had  undoubted  access  to  the  best 
means  of  information.  The  Span- 
iards were  too  well  screened  to 
sustain  much  injury,  and  no  esti- 
mate mokes  it  more  than  a  hun- 
dred killed,  and  some  considerably 
less.  The  odds  ore  indeed  start- 
ling, but  not  impossible ;  as  the 
Spaniards  were  not  much  exposed 
by  personal  collisitm  with  the  ene- 
my, imti!  the  latter  were  thrown 
into  too  much  disorder  to  think  of 
any  thing  but  escape.     The  more 
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ioto  their  bands.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete 
victory,  achieved  too  withiix  the  space  of  little  mora 
than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  unfortanate  Nemours, 
which  was  recognized  hy  one  of  his  pages  from  the  rings 
on  the  fingers,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slun,  much 
disfigured.  It  appeared  that  he  ,had  received  three 
several  wounds,  disproving,  if  need  were,  by  his  honour- 
able death,  the  injurious  taunts  of  All^gre.  Gonsalvo 
was  affected  even  to  tears  at  beholding  the  mutilated 
remains  of  his  young  and  gallant  adversaiy,  who, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  capacity  as 
a  leader,  was  allowed  to  have  all  the  qu^ties  which 
belonged  to  a  true  knight.  With  him  perished  the 
last  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Armagnac.  Gon- 
salvo ordered  his  remains  to  be  conveyed  to  Barletta, 
vheK  they  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Francis,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  high 
station.* 

The  Spanish  oommander  lost  no  time  in  following 
up  his  blow,  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  as  diflScult  to 
improve  a  victory  as  to  win  one.  The  French  had 
rushed  into  battle  with  too  much  precipitation  to  agree 
on  any  plan  of  operations,  or  any  point  on  which  to 
rally  in  case  of  defeat.  They  accordingly  scattered  in 
difierent  directions,  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  was  despatch- 
ed in  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ars,  who  thraw  himself  into 
Venosa,-f-  where  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  for  many 

than  utual  confunoii  and  diacre-  Illuat.  Vironun,  fbl.  tSB. — Fene- 

psncy  in  the  varioiu  atatemento  raa,  Hist.  d'Eipwie,  torn.  yiii. 

of  the  particular  of  this  action  pp.  248,  249.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di 

ma;  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Carlo  V,  fol.  1 7.  —  Bemaldei:, 

latanew  of  ^e  houi',  and  conse-  Reyei  Cat&licos,  HS.  cap.  181. 
quentlf  imperfect  light,  in  which         f  It  waa  to  thii  wme  dty  of 

it  waa  fbt^t.  Venuaium  that  the  raah  and  un- 

*  Quintana,    Eapaifolea  Ccle-  foTtunate  Vano  made  hit  retreat, 

brea,  tom.i.p.S77. — Giovio.Vits  same  aeventeen  oenturiea  before. 
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months  longer.  Paredes  kept  cloee  on  the  ecent  of 
All^gre,  who,  finding  the  gates  shut  against  him  wher- 
ever he  passed,  at  length  took  shelter  in  Gaeta,  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  There  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  scattered  relics  of  the  field . 
of  Cerignola,  and  to  establish  a  strong  position,  from 
which  the  French,  when  strengthened  by  fivsh  snp- 
plies  from  home,  might  recommence  operations  for  the 
recovery  of  the  kingdom. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Cerignola  the  Sp^ards 
received  tidings  of  another  victory,  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, gained  over  the  French  in  Calabria,  the  pre- 
ceding week.*  The  army  sent  out  under  Portocarrero 
had  reached  that  coast  early  in  March ;  but,  soon  after 
its  arrival,  its  gallant  commander  fell  ill  and  died.f 
The  dying  general  named  Don  Fernando  de  Andrada 
as  his  successor ;  and  this  officer,  combinii%  his  forces 
with  those  before  in  the  country  under  Cardona  and 
Benavides,  ODCountered  the  French  commander  d'Au- 
bigny  in  a  pitched  battle,  not  &r  from  Seminara,  on 
Friday  the  21st  of  April.     It  was  near  the  same  spot 

The  leader  may  perhaps  recol- 
lect  the  diBtinguiBhed  part  played 
in  the  Moamh  war  by  Luis  Por- 
tocarrero, lord  of  Palma.  He  wa> 
of  noble  Italian  origin,  being  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Oenoese 
house  of  Bocconegra.  The  Qreat 
Captain  and  he  had  married  ub- 
ters ;  and  this  connexion  probably 
reconmiended  him,  as  much  as  his 
military  talents,  to  the  Calabrian 
command,  which  it  was  highly 
important  should  be  intrust^  to 
one  who  would  maintun  a  good 
understanding  with  the  comman- 
der-in-chief; a  thing  not  easy  to 
secure  among  the  haughty  no^i- 
ty  of  Castile. 


from  the  bloody  field  of  Cannto. 
Liy.  Hist.  lib.  22,  cap.  49. 

*  Giovio,  Vits  Illust.  Virorum, 

fol.  255 Peter  Martyr,   Opus 

Epist.  epist.  256.  —  Chronica  del 
Oran  Capitan,  cap.  SO. 

Friday,  says  Guicdardini,  al- 
luding no  doubt  to  Columbus's 
diKOTcricB,  as  well  as  these  two 
victories,  was  observed  to  be  a 
lucky  day  to  the  Spaniards ;  ac- 
cording to  G^llard,  it  was  regard* 
ed  fi«m  this  time  by  the  French 
with  more  superstitious  dread 
than  ever.  Istoria,  tom.  i.  p.  304. 
— Rivalitt,  tom.  iv.  p.  S48. 

f  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Hey  Her- 
nando, tom.  i.  lib.  5>  cap.  8,  24. — 
Giovio,  Vitn  III.  Viror.  ibl.250. 
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on  wbicli  the  latter  bad  twice  beaten  the  Spaniards. 
Bnt  the  star  of  France  was  on  the  wane ;  and  the 
gallant  old  oflScer  bad  the  mortification  to  Bee  his  little 
corps  of  veterans  completely  routed  after  a  sharp  en- 
.gagement  of  less  than  an  hour,  while  he  himself  was 
retrieved  with  diflBculty  firom  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
by  the  Talour  of  his  Scottish  guard.* 

The  Great  Captain  and  his  army,  highly  elated 
with  the  news  of  this  fortunate  event,  which  annihilated 
the  French  power  in  Calabria,  began  their  march  on 
Naples ;  Fabrizio  Colonna  having  been  first  detached 
into  the  Abruzzi  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  quarter.  The  tidings  of  the  victory  had 
spread  iar  and  wide ;  and,  as  Gonsalvo's  army  ad* 
vanced,  th^  beheld  the  ensigns  of  Aragon  floating 
from  the  battlements  of  the  towns  upon  their  route, 
while  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to  greet  the  con- 
queror, eager  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  army  halted  at  Benevento;  and  the 
general  sent  bis  summons  to  the  city  of  Naples,  invit- 
ing it  in  the  most  courteous  terms  to  resume  its  an- 
cient allegiance  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  Aragon. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  allegiance  of  a 
people,  who  had  so  long  seen  their  country  set  up  as 
8  mere  stake  for  political  gamesters,  should  eit  very 
closely  upon  them,  or  that  they  should  care  to  peril 
their  lives  on  the  transfer  of  a  crown  which  had  shift- 
ed on  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  proprietors  in  as  many 
successive  years.f     With   the  same  ductile   enthu- 

*  Giovio,  Vim  IlluBt.  Vironim,  See  the  account  of  D'Aubi^y'i 

iS>L  25  j,  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  victonea  at  Seminora,  in  Part  II, 

EpiaLepiit.  256.  —  Chf^ica  del  Chapters  2  and  11,  of  this  Hii- 

Qran  Capitan,  cop.  80. — Varillas,  tor?. 

Histoire   de    Louis    XII,  (Paris,  f  Since  1494,  the   sceptre  of 

1688,)  torn.  i.  pp.  289-292.  Naples  had  passed  into  the  hands 
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masm,  tberefot^  with  which  tbey  greeted  the  acces- 
Bioii  of  Charles  the  Eighth  or  Loais  the  Twelfth,  they 
now  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  Aragon ;  and  deputies  from  the  principal  nobility 
and  citizens  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  Acerra, 
where  they  tendered  bim  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
requested  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

GonsalTO,  having  promised  this  in  the  name  of  his 
royal  master,  on  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of 
May  1503,  made  his  entrance  in  great  state  into  the 
capital,  leaving  his  army  without  the  walls.  He  was 
escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city  under  a  royaJ 
canopy  borne  by  the  deputies.  The  streets  were  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  the  edifices  decorated  with  appro- 
priate emblems  and  devices,  and  wreathed  with  ban- 
ners emblazoned  with  the  united  arms  of  Aragon  and 
Naples.  As  be  passed  along,  the  city  rung  with  the 
scclamations  of  countless  multitudes  who  thronged  the 
streets;  while  every  window  and  housetop  was  filled 
with  spectators,  eager  to  behold  the  man  who,  with 
scarcely  any  other  resources  than  those  of  his  own 
genius,  had  so  long  defied,  and  at  length  completely 
foiled  the  power  of  France. 

On  the  following  day  a  deputation  of  the  nobility 
and  people  waited  on  the  Great  Captiun  at  his  quar- 
ters, and  tendered  him  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  for 
his  master.  King  Ferdinand,  whose  accession  finally 

of  no  lew  than  seven  prmcea,  volutionaiy  e^nnt  of  the  Neapo- 

Ferdinuid  I,  AUbnso  11,  Ferdi-  litana  in  this  emphatic  language, 

nand  II,  Charlea  VIII,  Frederic  — "legnotantremoloBoquelapaa 

III,    Louia  XII,   Ferdinand  the  que  al  mundo  losiega  a  el  lo  al- 

CaUioUc.     No  private   estate  in  tero."     Carta  al  re;  Cathollco,  de 

the  kingdom  in  the  tame  time  had  N ipoles,  a  3 1  de  Octobre,  1 505, 

probably  changed  maatera  half  to  MS. 
of^n.     Goniafvo  notices  this  re- 
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closed  the  series  of  reToIutions  vhich  had  so  long  agi- 
tated this  unhappjr  country.* 

The  city  of  Naples  was  commanded  by  two  Btrong 
fortresses  still  held  by  the  French,  which,  being  well 
Tictualled  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  showed  no 
disposition  to  surrender.  The  Great  Obtain  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  reserve  a  small  corps  for  their  re- 
duction, while  he  sent  forward  the  m^n  body  of  his 
army  to  besiege  Gaeta,  But  the  Spanish  infontry  re- 
fiised  to  march  until  the  heavy  arrears,  sufiered  to 
accumulate  through  the  negligence  of  the  government, 
were  discharged ;  and  Gonsalvo,  afraid  of  awakening 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  he  had  once  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  quell,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  send- 
ing forward  his  cavalry  and  German  levies,  and  to 
permit  the  in&ntry  to  take  up  its  quarters  in  the 
capital,  under  strict  orders  to  respect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens. 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the  siege  of  the 
French  fortresses,  whose  impregnable  sitnation  might 
have  derided  the  efforts  of  the  most  formidable  enemy 
in  the  ancient  state  of  military  science.  But  the  re- 
duction of  these  places  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Na- 
varro, the  celebrated  engineer,  whose  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining  have  gained  him  the  popular  reputa- 
tion of  being  its  inventor,  and  who  displayed  such  un- 
precedented skill  on  this  occasion,  as  makes  it  a  me- 
morable epoch  in  the  annals  of  war.f 

*  GiucdanUni,  Istoiia,  torn.  L  SI. — Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  ibl. 

f.  304.  —  Oionnone,    Iitoria  ^  IB. 

Niqrali,  lib.  2B,  cap.  i. — Ferreraa,  \  The  Italians,  in  their  admi- 

HisLd'Espagne,  torn.  7iii.p.250.  ration  of  Pedro  Navarro,  caused 

— Summonte,  Hiit.di  Napoliftom.  medals  to  be  struck,  on  which  the 

iii.pp.  552,  653. — Uuratori,  An-  invention  of  mines  was  ascribed 

nab  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  40.  —  to  him.     (Marini,  apud  Dam, 

Chrrfmea  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  Hirt.    de  Vmiae,    tom.    iiL    p. 
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Under  his  directions,  the  smalt  tower  of  St.  Vincenzfr 
having  been  first  carried  by  a  iiirious  cannonade,  a; 
mine  was  run  under  the  outer  defences  of  the  great 
fortress  called  Castel  Naovo.  On  the  2lBt  of  May 
the  mine  was  sprung ;  a  passage  was  opened  over  the 
prostrate  ramparts,  and  the  assailants,  ruahiag  in  with 
GoDsalvo  and  Navarro  at  their  head,  before  the  garri- 
son had  time  to  secure  the  drawbridge,  applied  their- 
ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  place  by  escalade,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  were- 
slaughtered.  An  immense  booty  was  found  in  the- 
castle.  The  Angevin  party  had  made  it  a  place  of 
deposit  for  their  most  valuable  effects,  gold,  jewels, 
plate,  and  other  treasures,  which,  together  with  its 
well-stored  magazines  of  grain  and  ammunition,  be- 
came the  indiscriminate  spoil  of  the  victors.  As  some 
of  these,  however,  complained  of  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  plunder,  Gonsalvo,  giving  full  scope  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment  to  military  licence,  called 
out  gaily,  "Make  amends  for  it,  then,  by  what  yoa  can 
find  in  my  quarters !"  The  words  were  not  uttered 
to  deaf  ears.  The  mob  of  soldiery  rushed  to  the 
splendid  palace  of  the  Angevin  prince  of  Salerno, 
then  occupied  by  the  Great  Captain,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment its  sumptuous  furniture,  paintings,  and  other 
costly  decorations,  together  with  the  contents  of  its 
generous  cellar,  were  seized  and  appropriated  with- 
out ceremony  by  the  invaders,  who  thus  indemnified 
themselves  at  their  general's  expense  for  the  remissness 
of  government. 

351.)  Although  not  octuaUy  the  miclable  uses  to  which  they  might 
inventor,  his  glory  waa  Karcely  be  applied  in  the  science  of  de- 
lew,  since  he  wu  the  first  who  Btruction.  See  vol,  iL  p.  89,  note, 
diKOTered  the  extenuve  and  for-  of  thii  History. 
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After  some  weeks  of  protracted  operations,  the 
remaining  fortress,  Castel  dUovo,  as  it  was  called, 
opened  its  gates  to  Navarro ;  and  a  French  fleet, 
coming  into  the  harbonr,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
itself  fired  on  from  the  walls  of  the  place  it  was  in- 
tended to  relieve.  Before  this  event,  Gonsalvo,  hav- 
ing obtained  fiinda  irom  Spain  for  paying  o£f  his  men, 
quitted  the  capital  and  directed  his  march  on  Gaeta. 
The  important  resnlts  of  his  victories  were  now  fully 
disclosed.  lyAabigny,  with  the  wreck  of  the  forces 
escaped  from  Seminara,  had  surrendered.  The  two 
Abmzzi,  the  C^it&nate,  all  the  Basilicate,  except 
Venosa,  still  held  by  Louis  d'Ars,  and  indeed  every 
considerable  place  in  the  kingdom,  had  tendered  its 
submission,  with,  the  exception  of  Gaeta.  Summon- 
ing, therefore,  to  his  aid  Andrada,  Navarro,  and  his 
other  officers,  the  Great  Captain  resolved  to  concen- 
trate all  his  strength  on  this  point,  designing  to  press 
the  siege,  and  thns  exterminate  at  a  blow  the  feeble 
remains  of  the  French  power  in  Italy.  The  enterprise 
was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  he  had  antici- 
pated.* 


•  Zurita,  Hirt.  del  Key  Hw- 
nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  B,  cap.  30,  31, 
34.  30.— OioTio,  Vits  Illiut  Vi- 
ronnn,  foL  i55'—257. — Qaribay, 
Coin|ieiidio,  torn.  u.  lib.  19,  cap. 
15.. — Benialdez,  Re^es  Cattilicoi, 
HS.cwp.  18S. — QuKdardim,  It- 
toria,  Ub.   8,  pp.807  — 309.— 


UUoa.  ViU  di  Carlo  V.  foL  18, 
19. —  Ammirato,  htorie  Floren- 
tine, torn.  iii.  p.  27 1 . — Summonto, 
MUt.  di  Napoli,  torn.  iii.  p.  554. 
— Chr6nics  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap. 
84,  86,  87,  93,  95.— SiBmondi, 
Hitt.  del  Fiangaii,  torn.  xt.  pp. 
407—409. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEOOTIATIONS   WITH    FRANCE. — UNSUCCESSFUL    INVASION 
OP  SPAIN. — TKUCB. 

1503. 

FercUnsnd'a  Policy  examined. — Fint  Symptoms  of  Joanna's  Insanity. 
— Isabella's  Distress  and  Fortitude. — EfTorts  of  France. — Siege  of 
Salsas. — Isabella's  Levies. — Ferdinand's  Snccesses. — Reflections  on 
the  Campaign. 

The  events  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  glided 
away  as  rapidly  aa  the  flitting  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
Scarcely  bad  Louis  the  Twelfth  received  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova's  refusal 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  archduke  Philip,  before 
he  was  astounded  with  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of 
Cerignola,  the  march  on  Naples,  and  the  surrender  of 
that  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  following  one  another  in  breathless  succes- 
eion.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  means  on  which  the 
French  king  had  so  confidently  relied  for  calming  the 
tempest  had  been  the  signal  for  awakening  all  its  fiirj, 
and  bringing  it  on  his  devoted  head.  Mortified  and 
incensed  at  being  made  the  dupe  of  what  he  deemed 
a  perfidious  policy,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
archduke,  who  was  still  in  France.  The  latter,  vehe- 
mently protesting  his  own  innocence,  felt,  or  affected 
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to  (eel  so  sensibly  the  ridiculous,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
dishonourable  part  played  by  him  in  the  transaction, 
that  he  VB8  thrown  into  a  severe  illness,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed  for  several  days.*  Without  delay, 
he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  conrt  in  terms  of  bitter  ex- 
postulation, urging  the  immediate  ratification  of  the 
treaty  made  pursuant  to  its  orders,  and  sn  indemnifi- 
cation to  France  for  its  subsequent  violation.  Such 
is  the  account  ^ven  by  the  French  historians. 

The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that, 
before  the  news  of  Gonsalvo's  successes  reached  Spain, 
King  Ferdinand  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty  sent  him 
by  his  son-in-law,  until  it  had  undergone  certain  mate- 
rial modifications.  If  the  Spanish  monarch  hesitated 
to  approve  the  treaty  in  the  doubtful  posture  of  his 
aj&irs,  he  was  little  likely  to  do  so  when  he  had  the 
game  entirely  in  his  own  hands.-)- 

He  postponed  an  answer  to  PhiIip''B  application, 
willing  probably  to  gain  time  for  the  Great  Captain 
to  strengthen  himself  firmly  in  hia  recent  acquisitions. 
At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval,  he  de^atched 
an  embassy  to  France,  announcing  his  final  determi- 
nation never  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  in  contempt  of 
lus  orders,  and  so  clearly  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
He  endeavoured,  however,  to  gain  further  time  by 
spinning  out  the  negotiation,  holding  up  for  this  pur- 
pose the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  accommodation,  and 
suggesting  the    reestablishment  of  his  kinsman,  the 

*  St.  GelwB  seema  willing  to  +  Idem,  ubi  supra. —  Oaniier, 

accept  Philip's  ttatement,  snd  to  Hiit.  de  Framce,  torn.  t.  p.  410. 

conaider  the  whole  aHmr  of  the  — Qsillard,  RiTalite,  torn.  ir.  pp. 

iK^otiation  as    "  one    of  Ferdi-  238,  839. —  Zurita,  Anales,  torn, 

nand's  old   tricks,"    "  I'ancienno  v.  lib.  5,  cap.23.— Garibay,  Coin- 

cautele  de    celuy  qui  en  i^ayoit  pendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  15. 

bien  (wre   d'aatres."     Hist,   de  — Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Eepagne,  torn. 

Louys  XII,  p.  172.  viii.  p.  233. 

o2 
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unfortunate  Frederic,  on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  as 
the  hest  means  of  effecting  it.  The  artifice,  however, 
was  too  gross  even  for  the  credulous  Louis ;  who  per- 
emptorily demanded  of  the  amhassadors  the  instant 
and  absolute  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and,  on  their 
declaring  it  was  beyond  their  powers,  ordered  them  at 
once  to  leave  his  court.  "I  had  rather,"  said  he, 
"  suffer  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  which  may  perhaps  be 
retrieved,  than  the  loss  of  honour,  which  never  can." 
A  noble  sentiment,  but  felling  with  no  particular  grace 
from  the  lips  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.* 

The  whole  of  this  blind  transaction  is  stated  in  bo 
irreconcilable  a  manner  by  the  historians  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any 
thing  like  a  probable  narrative  out  of  them.  The 
Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  public  commisnon  of 
the  archduke  was  controlled  by  strict  private  instruc- 
tions ;t  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either 
-silent  as  to  the  latter,  or  represent  them  to  have  been 
as  broad  and  unlimited  as  his  credentials.}  If  this  be 
tme,  the  negotiations  must  be  admitted  to  exhibit,  on 
the  part  of  Ferdinand,  as  gross  an  example  of  politi- 


•  Oaniier,    Hiat.   de    France, 
torn.  V.  p.  388.  —  AbarcB,  Reyes 

d.  Angon^m.  il.  _»y  SO    ..p.  +  Zuriu,  Hi«.  dd  Key  Ha- 

,   '  "^    ,";;? TVST"  1.  T  -"i'.  l™   '■  lit-  s.  ««P- 1»— 

torn.  I. p.  300, ed.  1646. — Zunts,  •.           u          j     *       '^    .  _ 

,     ,    *^.  _  '    VL   c           n  Aborca,  Reyei  de  Arwon,  torn. 

AnaleB,  torn.  v.  lib,  5,  cap.  9.  i„  '  , «  ^  «  ■ 
T-  .  '  .  .  -ii.  1.  .  J'.  «y  30>  cap- 1 8,  Bee.  2. — Man- 
It  IS  amunneta  see  with  what             ■ir-  .   j    -n      =     .  „  ■■  

.  J    .          ^  P    1, ,        ..  ana.  Hist,  de  EspaBa,  wm.  ii.  pp. 

industry  certain  French  wntcTs,  „_„   ,.,        .    i 

n  'n  _i        J    ir     11  690,691. — etal. 

as    Gaillard   and    Vaiillat,    are  ' 

perpetually  contiasting  the  bonne  {  Seyssel,  Hist,  de  Louys  XII, 

/ei  of  Louis  XII.  with  the  mi-  p.  81. — St.Gelus,  Hist.<uLouyB 

ehawxU  of  Ferdinand,  whose  se-  XII,  p.  171.— Qaillard,  lUTalib^, 

cret  intentions,  even,  are  quoted  torn.  ir.  p.  899. — Oamier,  HisL 

in    evidence    of  his    hypocrisy,  deFrance,tom.  T.p.387. — D'Au- 

whila  the  most  objectionable  acts  ton,  Hist  de  Louys  XII,  part.  2, 

of  his  rival  seem  to  be  abundantly  chap.  tt. 
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cal  jugglery  and  falsehood  as  ever  disgniced  tlie  annals 
of  diplomacy.* 

But  it  is  altogether  improbable,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  a  monarch  so  astute  and  habitually 
cautious  should  have  intrusted  unlimited  authority,  in 
BO  delicate  a  business,  to  a  person  whose  discretion, 
independent  of  his  knomi  partiality  fco*  the  French 
monarch,  he  held  so  lightly.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  he  limited,  as  is  often  done,  the  full  powers  com- 
mitted to  him  in  public,  by  private  instructions  of  the 
most  explicit  character ;  and  that  the  archduke  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  vanity,  and  perhaps  ambition, 
(for  the  treaty  threw  the  immediate  power  into  his 
own  hands),  into  arrangements  unwarranted  by  the 
tenor  of  these  instractions.f 


*  Varillas  rqi&rdE  Philip's  mia- 
aion  b)  Fiance  u  a  coup  de  nmtre 
on  the  part  of  Feiduiand,  who 
thereby  rid  hinuelf  of  a  danger- 
ou*  rival  at  home,  likely  to  con- 
test Mr  succeMion  to  C^itile  on 
Isobella'i  death,  while  he  employ- 
ed that  RTal  in  outwitting  Louis 
XII.  by  a  treaty  which  he  meant 
to  diravaw.  (Politique  de  Fer- 
dinand, Ut.  1,  pp.  146 — 150.) 
The  first  of  these  imputations  is 
■ufficiently  cUiproved  by  the  &ct 
that  Hiilip  quitted  Spain  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  pressing  temonstrancea 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  cortes,  and 
to  the  general  disguit  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  is  repeatedly  itated  by 
Gomez,  Martyr,  and  other  con- 
temporaries. The  second  will  be 
difficult  to  refute,  and  still  harder 
to  prove,  as  it  rests  on  a  man's 
■eciet  intentions,  known  only  to 
himself.  Such  are  the  flimsy  cob- 
webs of  which  this  political  d!ieam- 
er's  theories  are  made.  Truly 
didieaux  en  Etpoffne. 


f  Martyr,  whose  copious  cor- 
respondence furnishes  the  most 
Taluable  commentary,  unques- 
tionably, on  the-  proceedings  of 
this  rugn,  is  proTokingly  lammd 
in  regud  to  this  interestii^  nut- 
ter. He  contents  himself  with 
remaHcing,  in  one  of  hii  letters, 
that  "  the  Spaniards  derided 
Philip's  negotiations  as  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  indeed  altogether 
preposterous,  considering  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  nation  at 
that  Tery  time  for  maintaining  Its 
claims  by  the  sword  i"  and  he 
dismisses  the  subject  with  a  reflec- 
tion that  seems  to  rest  the  merits 
of  the  case  more  on  might  than 
right.  "Ezitus,  qui  judex  est 
rerum  letemus,  loquatur.  Nostri 
regno  potiuntur  majori  ex  parte." 
((^utBpist.epiit.Sfi7.)  Thisre- 
serre  of  Martyr  mi^t  be  construed 
un&vourably  for  Ferdinand,  were 
it  not  for  the  freedom  with  which 
he  usually  criticises  whatever  ap- 
pears really  objectionable  to  him 
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If  tills  were  the  case,  the  propriety  of  Ferdinsnd'B 
conduct  in  refusing  the  ratification  depends  on  the 
question  how  &r  a  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  a 
plenipotentiary  who  departs  frosa  his  private  instmc- 
tions.  Formerly,  the  qaestion  would  seeni  to  have 
been  unsettled.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  Teq)ectable 
writers  on  public  law  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth ceotury  maintain  that  such  a  departure  would 
not  justify  the  prince  in  withholding  his  ratification ; 
deciding  thus,  no  doubt^  on  principles  of  natural  equity, 
which  appear  to  require  that  a  principal  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  an  agent,  coming  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  powers,  though  st  vaxiance  with  his 
secret  orders,  with  which  the  other  contracting  party 
can  have  no  acquaintance  (x  concern.* 

The  inconvenience,  however,  aritang  from  adopting 
a  principle  in  political  negotiations  which  must  neces- 
sarily place  the  destinies  of  a  whole  nation  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  rash  or  incompetent  it 
may  be,  without  the  power  of  interference  or  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  government,  has  led  to  a 
difierent  conclusion  in  practice ;  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  by  European  writers,  not  merely  that 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of'  a  treaty,  but  that  a  government  is  not  bound  to 
ratify  the  doings  of  a  minister  who  has  transcended 
his  privato  instructions.'!' 

in  the  meBstirea  itf  the  govern-  Fublid,  lib.  2,  c^  7. — Mably, 

ment  Droit  Publique,  cliap.  1. — Vattel, 

•Gn)tiu.,DeJu«BemetPa-  Droit  d«  Gew.  Ut.  2,  d^p.  12. 

ci».  lib.  «,  «p.  II,  Bee  I«;  Ub.  -  "^;  ^'^    f    NatmB, 

S,  cap.  82,  J.  4._QentiIiB:  De  ^^-  ^V'v^^Sl  «   .  „f 

Jure  Belli,  Kb.  3.  cap.  14,  ^pud  ,,  ^y^^""^,  ^.  "^^Kf 

lid  Ub.  2,  ap  7.  ^r'V™  *f  ,  ?°  amphtade,  p«r- 

'     '^  Bpicuity,  and  faimen  unfiurpaued 

t  Bynkerahoek,  Qiuest.   Juria      by  any  who  have  followed  him. 
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But  whatever  be  thought  of  Ferdinand's  good  faith 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  business,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his  position  was  changed 
bj  the  encceBS  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  he  sought  only  to 
amuae  the  FreDch  ooort  with  a  show  of  negotiation, 
in  order,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  paialyze  its 
(^rations  and  gain  time  for  securing  his  ccmquests. 
The  French  writers  inveigh  loudly  against  this  crafty 
and  treacherous  policy;  and  Lonis  the  Twelfth  gave 
vent  to  his  own  indignation  in  no  very  measured  tenns. 
But,  however  we  may  now  regard  it,  it  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  trickiah  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the 
French  king  resigned  all  right  of  rebuking  his  anta- 
gonist on  this  scor^  when  he  condescended  to  become 
a  party  with  him  to  the  infiunoua  partition  treaty,  and 
still  more  when  he  so  grossly  violated  it.  He  had 
Tolnntarily  engaged  with  bis  Spanish  rival  in  the  game, 
and  it  afforded  no  good  ground  of  complaint  that  he 
was  the  least  adroit  of  the  two. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  triumphant  in  his  schemes 
of  foreign  policy  and  conquest,  bis  domestic  life  was 
clouded  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in  consequence  of 
the  declining  health  of  the  queen,  and  the  eccentric 
conduct  of  bis  daughter,  the  infanta  Joanna.  We 
have  ^ready  seen  the  extravagant  fondness  with  which 
that  princess,  notwithstanding  her  occasional  sallies  of 
jealousy,  doated  on  her  young  and  handsome  faosband.* 
From  the  hour  of  his  departure  she  had  been  plunged 
in  the  deepest  dejection,  sitting  day  and  night  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in  uninterrupted  silence, 
or  lHt>ken  only  by  occasional  expressions  of  petulant 

*  Philip  it  known   in  history      quite  as  remorlcable  for  hiB  per- 
by  the  title  of  "  the  HandBome,"      sonal  qualities,  as  his  mental, 
implying  th&t  he  was,  at  least, 
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discontent.  Sbe  refused  all  consolatioa,  tbinking  only 
of  rejoining  her  absent  lord,  and  "  equally  regardless," 
says  Martyr,  who  was  then  at  the  court,  "  of  herself, 
her  future  subjects,  and  her  afflicted  parents.^* 

On  the  10th  of  March  1503  she  was  delivered  of 
her  second  son,  who  received  the  baptismal  name  of 
Ferdinand,  in  compliment  to  his  grand^her.f  No 
change,  however,  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  unfor- 
tunate mother,  who  from  this  time  was  wholly  occupied 
with  the  project  of  retumiog  to  Flanders.  An  invi- 
tation to  that  effect,  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band in  the  month  of  November,  determined  her  to 
midertake  the  journey,  at  all  hazards,  notwithstanding 
the  affectionate  remonstrances  of  the  queen,  who  re- 
presented the  impracticability  of  traversing  France, 
agitated,  as  it  then  was,  with  all  the  bustle  of  warlike 
preparation,  or  of  venturing  by  sea  at  this  inclement 
and  stormy  season. 

One  evening,  while  her  motber  was  absent  at  Sego- 
via, Joanna,  whose  residence  was  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
left  her  apartment  in  the  castle,  and  sallied  out,  though 
in  dishabille,  without  announcing  her  purpose  to  any 
of  her  attendants.  They  followed,  however,  and  used 
every  argument  and  entreaty  to  prevail  on  her  to  re- 
turn, at  least  for  the  night,  but  without  effect ;  until 
the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  had  charge  of  her  house- 

*  Opiu  EpiaL  epiit.   iSS.  —  tion  from  taxes  for  hu  bvourito 

Ferrerai,    Hirt.  d'Espagne,  torn,  city,  which  hii  princely  patronage 

viii.  pp.  235,  23S.  —  Gomei,  De  was  lut  niiing  up  to  conteai  the 

Bebus  OeBtii,  fbl.  44.  palm  of  literary  precedence  with 

f  Carbajal,   Analei,   HS.  aiio  SalBinanca,  the  aninent  "  Athena 

1503. — Gomez,  de  Rebiu  Geitii,  of  Spain."     The  citisenB  of  the 

fbL  45,  4S.  place  long  preserved,  and  aUll  pre- 

He  WBi  bom  at  AlcalA  de  He-  lerre,  for  aught  I  Icnow,  the  cra- 

narei.     Ximene*  availed  hinuelf  die  of  the  royal  in&nt,  in  token 

of  thit    circumstance  to    obtain  of  their  gratitude.'    Roblei,  Vida 

from  Isabella  a  permanent  exemp-  de  Ximenez,  p.  1S7. 
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hold,  findiDg  every  other  means  ine^ctual,  was  com- 
pelled to  close  the  castle  ^tes,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
departure. 

The  princees,  thus  thwarted  in  her  porpoBe,  gave 
way  to  the  most  violent  indigQation.  She  menaced 
the  attendants  with  her  utmost  vengeance  for  their 
disohedience,  and,  taking  her  station  ou  the  barrier, 
she  obstinately  refused  to  reenter  the  castle,  or  even 
to  pot  on  any  additional  clothing,  but  remained  cold 
'  and  shivering  on  the  spot  till  the  following  morning. 
The  good  bishop,  sorely  embarrassed  by  the  dilemma 
to  which  he  found  himself  reduced,  of  offending  the 
queen  by  complying  with  the  mad  humour  of  the 
priucess,  or  the  latter  still  more  by  resisting  it,  des- 
patched an  express  in  all  haste  to  Isabella,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  the  a£&ir,  and  begging  instructions  how 
to  proceed. 

The  queen,  who  was  staying,  as  has  been  said,  at 
Segovia,  about  forty  miles  distant,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
telligence, sent  the  king's  cousin,  the  admiral  Hen- 
riquez,  together  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  at 
once  to  Medina,  and  prepared  to  follow  as  &st  as  the 
feeble  state  of  her  health  would  permit.  The  efforts  of 
these  eminent  persons,  however,  were  not  much  more 
snccesBful  than  those  of  the  bishop.  All  they  could 
obtain  &om  Joanna  was,  that  she  would  retire  to  a 
miserable  kitcheu  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
night ;  while  she  persisted  in  taking  her  station  on  the 
barrier  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  continued  there, 
immovable  as  a  statue,  the  whole  day.  In  this  deplo- 
rably state  she  was  found  by  the  queen  on  her  arrival ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  tatter, 
with  all  the  deference  habitually  paid  her  by  her 
daughter,  succeeded   in  persuading  her  to  return  to 
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her  own  apartments  in  the  castle.  These  were  the 
first  unequivocal  symptoms  of  that  hereditary  taint  of 
insanity  which  had  clouded  the  latter  days  of  Isa- 
bella's mother,  and  which,  with  a  few  brief  intervals, 
was  to  shed  a  deeper  gloMn  over  the  long-protracted 
existence  of  her  unfortunate  daughter.* 

The  conviction  of  this  sad  infirmity  of  the  princess 
gave  a  shock  to  the  unhappy  mother  scarcely  less  than 
that  which  she  had  formerly  been  called  to  endure  in 
the  death  of  her  children.  The  sorrows,  over  which 
time  had  had  so  little  power,  were  opened  afresh  by  a 
calamity  which  naturally  filled  her  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  for  the  fate  of  her  people  whose 
welfare  was  to  be  committed  to  such  incompetent 
hands.  These  domestic  grieis  -were  still  further  swelled 
at  this  time  by  the  death  of  two  of  her  ancieDt  friends 
and  counBcUors,  Juan  Chacon,  adelantado  of  Murcia,| 
and  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  grand  commander  of  Leon.:^ 
They  had  attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early 


•  Peter  Mart^,  Opus  Epiat. 
epist.  268. — Zunta,  Hiat.  del  Rey 
Hentendo,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  fiS. 
Gomez,  de  Bebu*  Oestis,  fol.  46. 


f  "  Eipejo  de  bondad,"  mirror 
of  virtue,  aa  Oviedo  styles  this 
caToliei.  He  wai  always  much 
resided  by  the  sOTerngna,  and 
the  lucrative  post  of  amtador 
me^or,  which  he  filled  for  many 
yeoia,  enaUed  him  to  acquire  an 
iinmeuBe  estate,  50,000  ducats  a 
year,  without  imputation  on  hii 
honesty.  Quincuagenas,  MS.  bat. 
I,  quioc.  i,  dial.  %. 

X  The  name  of  this  cavalier, 
OS  w^U  as  that  of  his  cousin, 
Alonso  de  Cardenas,  grand  mas- 
ter of  St.  James,  have  become 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Granadiue 


war.  If  Don  Outierre  made  a 
less  brilliant  figure  than  the  latter, 
he  acquired,  by  means  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  sovereigns,  and 
his  personal  qualities,  as  great 
weogfat  in  the  rt^al  eounula  as 
an;  subject  in  the  kingdom.  "  No- 
thing of  any  importance,"  says 
Oviedo,  "  was  done  without  Ins 
advice."  He  was  nuaed  to  the 
important  posts  of  comendador 
de  Leon,  and  contador  mayor, 
which  last,  in  the  words  of  the 
same  author,  "  made  its  possessor 
a  second  king  over  the  public  trea- 
sury," He  left  Urge  estates,  and 
more  than  five  thousand  vassals. 
His  eldest  son  was  created  duke  of 
Maqueda.  Quincuagenas,  HS.  bat. 
1,  quinc.  2,  dial  1. — Col.  de  Ced. 
tom.  V.  no.  182. 
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part  of  her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a 
cloud ;  and  thej  afterwards  reaped  the  requital  of  their 
services  in  such  ample  honours  and  emolomeDts  as 
royal  gratitude  could  bestow,  and  in  the  foil  enjoy- 
ment of  her  confidence,  to  which  their  steady  devotion 
to  her  interests  well  entitled  them.* 

But  neither  the  domestic  tronbles  which  pressed  so 
heavily  on  Isabella's  heart,  nor  the  rapidly  declining 
state  of  her  own  health,  had  power  to  blunt  the  ener^ 
gies  of  her  mind,  or  lessen  the  vigilance  with  which 
she  watched  over  the  interests  of  her  people.  A  re- 
markable proof  of  this  was  given  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year,  1503,  when  the  country  was  menaced 
with  an  invasion  from  France. 

The  whole  French  nation  had  shared  the  indigna- 
tion of  liouis  the  Twelfth  at  the  mortifying  result  of 
his  enterprise  against  Naples;  and  it  answered  his 
call  for  supplies  so  promptly  and  liber^ly,  that,  in  a 
few  months  after  the  defeat  of  Cerignola,  he  was  able 
to  resume  operations  on  a  more  formidable  scale  than 
France  had  witnessed  for  centuries.  Three  large  ar- 
mies were  raised ;  one  to  retrieve  affiurs  in  Italy,  a  se- 
cond to  penetrate  into  Spain  by  the  way  of  Fontarabia, 
and  a  third  to  cross  into  Roussilton,  and  get  possesuon 
of  the  strong  post  of  Salsas,  the  key  of  the  mountain 
passes  in  that  quarter.  Two  fleets  were  also  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  of 
which  was  to  support  the  invasion  of  Roussillon  by  a 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat.  mulated  soirowa.     "Sentit,  licet 

«[nst.  S55.  —  Oomez,  De  Rebiu  conatantlBuma  ait,  et  aupm  Kemi- 

Qestia,  fbl.  45. — For  some  iurther  nam  prudent,  has  alapas  fortuos 

account  of  these  individuals  tee  snvientiB  regina,  ita  concuasa  fluc- 

the  note  in  p.  30  of  vol.  ii.  tibua  undique,  veluti  vasts  rupea, 

Martyr  thus  panegyrizes   the  maris  in  medio."      Opus  Epigt. 

queen'B  fortitude  under  her  occu-  loc.  cit. 
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descent  on  the  coaet  of  Catalonia.  These  vsrious 
corpa  were  intended  to  act  in  concert,  and  thus,  by 
one  grand,  simultaneous  movement,  Spain  was  to  be 
assailed  on  three  seTcml  points  of  her  territory.  The 
results  did  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  apparatus.  * 

The  army  destined  to  march  on  Fontarabia  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Alan  d'Albret,  father 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  along  the  frontiers  of  whose 
dominions  its  route  necessarily  lay.  Ferdinand  had 
assured  himself  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  this 
prince,  the  situation  of  whose  kingdom,  more  than  ita 
strength,  made  his  friendship  important ;  and  the  lord 
d'Albret,  whether  from  a  direct  understanding  with 
the  Spanish  monarch,  or  fearful  of  the  conseqnences 
which  might  result  to  bis  son  from  the  hostility  of  the 
latter,  detained  the  forces  intrusted  to  him  so  long 
among  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  at  length,  exhausted  hy  htigae  and  wuit 
of  food,  the  army  melted  away  without  even  reaching 
the  enemy^B  borders-t 

The  force  directed  against  Boussillon  was  of  a  more 
formidable  character.  It  was  commanded  by  the 
mar^chal  de  Rieuz,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer, 
though  much  broken  by  age  and  bodily  infirmities.  It 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.     Its 

*Oan]ier,HiBt.deFrance,toni.  The  king  of  Navarre  promised 

Y.pp.  405,  406. —  FeiTerBa,  Htrt.  to    oppose    the    poaaBge    of  the 

d'Etpagne,  torn.  viii.  pp.  SSB  —  French,  if  attempted,  throu^  hia 

S38.  —  Quicdardini,  Istoria,  torn,  dominions;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 

i.  pp.  300,  SOI.  —  M^moirea  de  viate  any  distrust  on  the  part  of 

La  Tremoille,  chap.  1 9,  apud  Pe-  Ferdinand,  sent  his  daughter  Mai- 

titot,    Ckillection   de«   Memoires,  garet  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Cas- 

tom.  xiT.  tile,  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity. 

t  Aleson,  Annoles  de  Narairs,  FeirerBS,    Hut.  d'Espagne,  torn, 

torn.  V.  pp.  1 10— 1 13.  viiL  p.  2a5. 
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streogtb,  however,  lay  chiefly  in  its  numbers.  It  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  lansqaenets 
under  William  de  la  Marck,*  made  up  of  the  arriere- 
ban  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  undiaciplined  militia  from 
the  great  towns  of  Languedoc.  With  this  numerous 
array  the  French  marshal  entered  Boussillon  without 
opposition,  and  sat  down  before  Salsaa  on  the  16th  of 
September  1503. 

The  old  castle  of  Salsas,  which  had  been  carried 
without  much  difficulty  by  the  French  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  had  been  put  in  a  defensible  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Pedro  Navarro,  although  the  repairs  were 
not  yet  wholly  completed.  Ferdinand,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  had  thrown  a  thousand  picked 
men  into  the  place,  which  was  well  victualled  and  pro- 
vided for  a  siege ;  while  a  corps  of  six  thousand  was 
placed  under  his  cousin,  Don  Frederic  de  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  with  orders  to  take  np  a  position  in 
tfas  neighbourhood,  where  he  might  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  annoy  him  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble by  cutting  off  his  suppUes.f 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  while,  lost  no  time  in  en- 
forcing levies  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  which  he 
might  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  for- 

•  Younger  brother  of  Robert,  at   Utrecht.      Ducloe,   Hist,  de 

third  dulce  of  BoiuUon.  (D'Auton,  Louis  XI,  torn,  ii.  p.  379. 

Hirt.  de  Louyi  XII,  port.  2,  pp.  t  Gonzalo  Ayora,  Capitan  de 

103,  186.)     The  reader  wilt  not  la  Guaidia  Real,  Cartaa  al  Key, 

confound  him  with  hia  namesake,  Don  Fernando,  (Madrid,  1794,) 

the  &moui  "boar  of  Ardenne*,"  carta 9. — Alemn,  AnnaleadeNa- 

— more  &iniliar  to  lu  now  in  the  varra,  torn.  v.  pp.  112,  113. — 

pagee  of  romance  than  history ,—  Qamier,  Hist,  de  Prance,  torn,  v, 

who  perished  ignominiously  some  p.  *07. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  t. 

twenty  years  before  this  period,  lib.  fl,  cap.  51. —  Abarca,  Reyes 

in  1484,  not  in  fight,  but  by  the  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap. 

hand*  of  the  common  executioner  1 3,  sec.  1 1 . 
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tress.  While  tints  occupied,  be  received  such  accounts 
of  the  queen's  indisposition  as  induced  him  to  quit 
Aragon,  where  he  then  was,  and  hasten  by  rapid  jour- 
neys to  Caatile.  llie  accounts  were  probably  exag- 
gerated, he  found  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm  on 
his  arrival;  and  Isabella,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
own  inclinations  to  the  public  weal,  persuaded  him  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  operations,  where  bis  presence 
at  this  juncture  was  so  important.  Forgetting  her  ill- 
ness, she  made  the  most  unwearied  efforts  for  assem- 
bling troops  without  delay  to  support  her  husband. 
The  grand  constable  of  Castile  was  commissioned  to 
raise  levies  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
principal  nobility  flocked  in  with  their  retainers  from 
the  farthest  prorinces,  all  eager  to  obey  the  call 
of  their  beloved  mistress.  Thus  strengthened,  Ferdi- 
nand, whose  head-quarters  were  established  at  Girona, 
saw  himself  in  less  than  a  month  in  possession  of  a 
force  wbidi,  including  the  supplies  of  Aragon,  amount- 
ed to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  three  or  four 
times  that  number  of  foot.  He  no  longer  delayed  his 
march,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  put  his  army 
in  motion,  propoang  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  duke 
of  Alva,  then  lying  before  Perpignan,  at  a  few  leagues* 
distance  from  Salsas.* 

Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  acquainted 

•  Gonzdo  Ayora,  Cartas,  cap.  Ayora,  dated  in  the  Spanish  cunp. 

9 — Zuiita,  Analea,  ubi  suiua. —  This  individual,  equally  eminent 

Bemaldez,  Beyea  CatoUcos,  HS.  in  lett«n  and  arms,  filled  the  dia- 

cap.  197,198. — CartKiial,  Anales,  nmilar  poata  of  captun  of  the 

MS.  afio  1 603.  —  Sandov^,  Hist,  royal  guard  and  hirtoriographer  of 

del  Emp.  CarloB  V,  torn.  i.  p.  S.  the  crown.      He  serv^  in  the 

— CoL  de  C^ulai,  torn.  i.  no.  97.  army  at  this  time,  and  was  pre- 

The  moat  authentic  account  of  sent  at  all  its  operations.     Pnf. 

the  nege  of  Solaas  is  to  be  found  ad  Cartas  de  Ayora;    and  Nic. 

in  the  correspondence  of  Ghmzalo  Antonio,  BibL  Not. tom.i.  p.£51. 
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by  regular  expresses  with  every  movement  of  the  anny. 
^e  no  sooner  learned  its  departture  from  Girona  than 
she  was  filled  with  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  enoonnter  with  the  enemy,  whose  defeat,  what- 
ever glory  it  might  reflect  on  her  own  arms,  could  be 
parcbased  only  at  the  expense  of  Christian  blood.  She 
wrote  in  earnest  terms  to  her  husband,  requesting 
him  not  to  drive  bis  enemies  to  despair  by  closing  up 
their  retreat  to  their  own  land,  but  to  leave  vengeance 
to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belonged.  She  passed  her 
days,  together  with  ber  whole  household,  in  fasting 
and  continual  prayer;  and,  in  the  fervour  of  her  pionii 
zeal,  personally  visited  the  several  religious  houses  of 
the  city,  distributing  alms  among  their  holy  inmates, 
and  imploring  them  bumbly  to  sapplicate  the  Almighty 
to  avert  the  impending  calamity.* 

He  piayetB  of  the  devout  queen  and  her  court 
found  &vour  with  Heaven.f  King  FercUnand  reached 
Perpignan  on  the  19th  of  October ;  and  on  that  same 
night  the  French  marshal,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
the  rencontre  with  the  combined  forces  of  Spun, 
broke  up  his  camp,  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  began 
his  retreat  towards  the  frontier,  having  consumed 
nearly  six  weeks  since  first  opening  trenches.     Ferdi- 

•  Peter  Hartyr,  Opua  EpiBt.  tions,  would  tend  greatly  to  re- 

episL  26S.  plenish  their  coflen,  bb  well  as 

TheloyalcaptMii,Ajora,ihowB  those  of  th«r  feithful  and  loving 

little  of  thii  Christian  vein.     He  aut^ecta."     See  thii  giaceleaa  pe- 

concludei  one  of  his  letten  with  titiui  in  hii  Cutas,  carta  9,  p.  (iC. 
preying,  no  doubt  mort  rinceiely, 

"  that  the    Almighty  would   be  t  "  Exaudivit  igitur  aancta  re- 

pleased  to  iniiue  leas  benevolence  ^a  religioeonimque  ac  rirginum 

into  the  hearts  of  ^e  aorereigns,  preces  tununua  Altitonani."   (Pe- 

and  incite  them  to  chastite  and  ter  Martyr,    Opua   EpiaL  epiat. 

humble  the  proud   French,   and  S6S.)     The  teamed  Theban  bor- 

■trip  them  of  thmr  iU-gotten  pea-  rowa  an  epithet  more  fiuniliar  to 

leaaiona,  which,  however  repi%-  Greek  and  Roman,  than  to  Chiia- 

nant  to  their  own  godly  inchna-  tJan  eara. 
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nand  pressed  close  on  his  flying  enemy,  whose  rear 
sustained  some  annoyance  from  the  Spanish  gtnetes  in 
its  passaf^  throagh  the  defiles  of  the  sierras.  The 
retreat,  however,  was  conducted  in  too  good  order  to 
allow  any  material  loss  to  be  inflicted  on  the  French, 
who  succeeded  at  length  in  sheltering  themselves  under 
the  cannon  of  Narbonne,  np  to  which  place  they  were 
pursued  by  their  victorious  foe.  Several  places  on  the 
frontier,  as  Leocate,  Palme,  Sigean,  Roquefort,  and 
others  were  abandoned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  pillaged 
them  of  whatever  was  worth  carrying  off;  withoat 
any  violence,  however,  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, whom,  as  a  Christian  population,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Martyr,  Ferdinand  refused  even  to  make  prisoners.* 
The  Spanish  monarch  made  no  attempt  to  rettun 
these  acquisitions ;  but,  having  dismantled  some  of  the 
towns  which  offered  most  resistance,  returned  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  victory  to  his  own  dominions.  "  Had 
he  been  as  good  a  general  as  he  was  a  statesman," 
says  a  Spanish  historian,  "  he  might  have  penetrated 


•  Zurita,  Hilt,  del  Hey  Her- 
nando, torn.  L  lib.  5,  cap.  6i. — 
Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aiagon,  torn.  iL 
rey  30,  cap,  IS,  mc.  11. — Peter 
Martyr,  Opus  EpisU  episL  864. 
—  Carb^al,  Anales,  MS.  aflo 
1£0S. — Beroaldez,  Beyea  Gat61i- 
COB,  MS.  cap.  198.  —  Gamier, 
Hist  de  Fiance,  torn.  t.  pp.  408, 
409.  —  Qonzalo  Ayoia,  Cartai, 
carta  II. — Oviedo, Quincuagenaa, 
MS.  dlaL  de  Deza. 

Peter  Martvr  leemi  to  hare 
shared  none  of  Isabella's  scruples 
in  r^rd  to  brincing  the  enemy 
to  battle.  On  tne  contrary,  tie 
indulges  in  a  most  querulous  strain 
of  sarcaam  against  the  Catholic 
king  for  his  remtssnesB  in  this  par- 


ticular. "  Quare  eluceacente  die 
moniti  nostii  de  Oollorum  disceasu 
ad  eoi,  at  sero,  concurrerunL  Rex 
Ferpiniani  agebat,  ad  millia  passu- 
umBexnonbrevia,utinoBtL  Prop- 
terea  sero  id  actum,  venit  concitato 
cursu,  at  sero.  Ad  hostes  itur, 
at  sero.  Cemunt  hostium  ades, 
at  sero,  at  a  longe.  Distabant 
jam  milliaiia  cirdter  duo.  Ergo 
sero  Phrygei  lapuerunL  Cujus 
hsc  culpa,  tu  (crutatOT  aliunde; 
mea  est,  n  needs.  Maximam 
dedit  ea  dies,  qua  est,  d  needs, 
calendarum  Novembrium  lexta, 
Hispanis  ignomimam,  et  aliquan- 
do  jacturam  illia  pariet  collachry- 
mandam."  Letter  to  the  cardinal 
of  Santa  Cruz,  epiit.  268. 
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to  the  ceDtre  of  France."*  Ferdinand,  howCTer,  was 
too  prudent  to  attempt  conquests  which  could  only  be 
maintained,  if  m^ntained  at  all,  at  an  infinite  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure.  He  had  sufficiently  vindicated 
his  honour  by  meeting  his  foe  so  promptly,  and  driving 
htm  triumphantly  over  the  border;  and  he  preferred, 
like  a  cautious  prince,  not  to  risk  all  he  had  gained  by 
attempting  more,  but  to  employ  hie  present  succeBses  as 
a  vantage-ground  for  entering  on  negotiation,  in  which 
at  all  times  he  placed  more  reliance  than  on  the  sword. 

In  this,  his  good  star  still  further  favoured  him. 
The  armada,  equipped  at  so  much  cost  by  the  French 
king  at  Marseilles,  had  no  sooner  put  to  sea  than  it 
was  assailed  by  furious  tempests,  and  so  far  crippled, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  port  without  even 
effecting  a  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

These  accomalated  disasters  so  disheartened  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  that  he  consented  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  an  armistice 
was  finally  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  his 
pensioner  Frederic,  ex-king  of  Naples,  between  the 
hostile  monarchs.  It  extended  only  to  their  hereditary 
dominions ;  Italy  and  the  circumjacent  seas  being  still 
lett  open  as  a  common  arena,  on  which  the  rival  parties 
might  meet,  and  settle  their  respective  titles  by  the 
sword.  This  truce,  first  concluded  for  five  months, 
was  sul>sequently  prolonged  to  three  years.  It  gave 
Ferdinand  what  he  most  needed,  leisure,  and  means 

*  Aleson,  Annalea  de  Navarm,  have  lived  to  can;  bock  the  tid- 

torn.  v.  p.  1 13,  inga  of  defeat  to  hii  own  land." 

Oviedo,  who  was  present  in  this  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  Ferdi- 

campaign,  leems  to  have  been  of  nand  desiited  from  the  punuit  at 

the  same  opinion.     At  lea«t  he  the  eamett   entreaty  of  Bishop 

■ays,  "  If  the  king  had  pursued  Deza,hii  confettor.  Quincuagenas, 

vigoroikily,notaFrenchman  would  HS. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  Itahan  possessions, 
on  which  the  dark  Btorm  of  war  was  soon  to  burst 
with  tenfold  fury.* 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  drawn 
from  his  obscurity  to  take  part  in  these  negotiations, 
died  in  the  following  year.  It  is  singular  that  the  last 
act  of  his  political  life  should  have  been  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  dominions  of  two  monarchs  who 
had  united  to  strip  him  of  his  own. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honourable  to 
Spain  as  they  were  disastrous  and  humiliating  to  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  who  had  seen  his  arms  baffled  on  every 
point,  and  all  his  mighty  apparatus  of  fleets  and 
armies  dissolved,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  less  time 
than  it  had  been  preparing.  The  immediate  success 
of  Spain  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  improved  organization  and  thorough 
discipline  introduced  by  the  sovereigns  into  the  national 
militia  at  the  close  of  the  Moorish  war,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  concentrate  so 
promptly  on  a  distant  point  such  large  masses  of  men, 
all  well  equipped  and  trained  for  active  service.  So 
soon  was  the  nation  cidled  to  feel  the  effect  of  these 
wise  provisions. 

But  the  results  of  the  campaign  are,  after  all,  less 
worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  resources  of  the 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  v.  lib.  wealc  side  of  Louis  XII,   "  une 

6,  cap.  55. — Abarcai  Reyea  de  demangeaiBon  de  f^re  la  palx  a 

Aragoa,  tom.  ii.  rev  30,  cap.  13,  contre  temps,  dont  il  fut  tntTaiH6 

■ec.    11.  —  Peter  Martjrr,    Opus  durant  toute  sa  vie."     (Politique 

EpiBt.  epiat.  264. —  Lanuza,  His-  de  Ferdinand,  liv.  1.  p.  148.)     A 

toriaa,  torn.  i.  cap,  1 7. — Garibay,  statesman  shrewder  than  Varillas, 

Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  De  Retz,  furnishes,  perhaps,  the 

16.  —  Machiavelli,      Legazione  best  key  to  this  policy,  in  the  re- 

Piima  a  Roma,  let.  27-  mark,  "  Les  gens  foibles  ne  plient 

Mons.  VarillBB  notices  as  the  jamais  quand  ils  le  doivent.' 
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country,  than  as  evidence  of  a  pervading  patriotic 
feeling,  which  could  alone  make  these  resourceB  avajl- 
able.  Instead  of  the  narrow  local  jealousies  which 
had  so  long  estranged  the  people  of  the  separate  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  those  of  the  rival  states  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  from  one  another,  there  had  been 
gradually  raised  up  a  common  national  sentiment,  like 
that  knitting  together  the  constituent  parts  of  one 
great  commonwealth.  At  the  first  alarm  of  invasion 
on  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  from  the  green  valleys  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir up  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  as  to  that  of  a  common  country, 
sending  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  its  swarms  of  warriors 
to  repel  the  foe,  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  war  upon 
his  own  land.  What  a  contrast  did  all  this  present 
to  the  cold  and  parsimonious  hand  with  which  the 
nation,  thirty  years  before,  dealt  out  its  supplies  to 
King  John  the  Second,  Ferdinand's  father,  when  he 
was  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  whole  power 
of  France  in  this  very  quarter  of  Roussiilon.  Such 
was  the  consequence  of  the  glorious  union,  which 
brought  together  the  petty  and  hitherto  discordant 
tribes  of  the  Peninsula  under  the  same  rule ;  and,  by 
creating  common  interests  and  an  harmonious  princi- 
ple of  action,  was  silently  preparing  them  for  consti- 
tuting one  great  nation, — one  and  indivisible,  as  in- 
tended by  nature. 


Those  who  have  not  themselvej  had  occawon  to  punue  historical 
inquiries,  wil!  scarcely  imagine  on  what  loose  grounds  the  greater  part 
of  the  narrative  is  to  be  built.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  leading 
outlines,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  inconustency  and  contradiction  in  the 

H  2 
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detuls,  even  of  cantemporaries,  that  it  aeetaa  almoat  aa  hopelew  to 
Beize  the  true  aspect  of  any  particular  age  as  it  would  be  to  tmtisfer 
to  the  canvass  a  faithful  likeness  of  an  individual  from  a  description 
simply  of  his  prominent  features. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  might  seem  to  be  removed,  now  that  we  are 
on  the  luminous  and  beaten  tnck  of  Italian  history ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
vision  is  rather  dazzled  than  assisted  by  the  numerous  cross  lights 
thrown  over  the  path,  and  the  infinitely  various  points  of  view  from 
which  every  object  is  contemplated.  Besides  the  local  and  party  pm- 
judices  which  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  contemporary  Spanish  histo- 
rians, we  have  now  a  host  of  national  prejudices,  not  less  un&voui&ble 
to  truth  ;  while  the  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action  necessarily  be- 
gets a  thousand  additional  inaccuracies  in  the  gosupping  and  credulous 
chroniclers  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  mode  in  which  public  negotiations  were  conducted  at  this  period 
interposes  still  further  embarrass ments  in  our  search  afler  truth.  They 
were  regarded  as  the  personal  concerns  of  the  sover^gn,  in  which  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  right  to  interfere.  They  were  settled,  like  tlie 
nst  of  his  pri^te  affairs,  under  his  own  eye,  without  tlie  participa- 
tion of  any  other  branch  of  the  government.  They  were  shrouded, 
therefore,  under  an  impenetrable  secrecy,  which  permitted  such  results 
only  to  emerge  into  light  as  suited  the  monarch.  Even  these  results 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  furnishing  the  true  key  to  the  intentions  of  the 
parties.  The  science  of  the  cabinet,  as  then  practised,  authorized  such 
a  system  of  artifice  and  shameless  duplicity  as  greatly  impaired  the 
-  credit  of  those  official  documents  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  surest  foundations  of  history. 

The  only  records  which  we  can  receive  with  full  confidence  ore  the 
private  correspondence  of  contemporaries,  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
is  exempt  from  most  of  the  restraints  and  affectations  incident  more 
or  less  to  every  work  destined  for  the  public  eye.  Such  communica- 
Uons,  indeed,  come  like  the  voice  of  departed  years ;  and  when,  as  in 
Martyr's  cose,  they  proceed  from  one  whose  acuteness  is  comtnned  with 
singular  opportunities  tor  observation,  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 
Instead  of  exposing  to  us  only  the  results,  they  lay  open  the  interior 
woriiings  of  the  machinery,  and  we  enter  into  all  the  shifting  doubts, 
passions,  and  purposes  which  agitate  the  minds  of  the  actors.  Un- 
fbrtunately,  the  chun  of  correspondence  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  when 
not  originally  designed  for  historical  uses,  necessarily  suffers  from  oc- 
casional breaks  and  interruption*.  The  scattered  gleams  which  are 
thrown  over  the  most  prominent  points,  however,  shed  so  stroi^  a 
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light,  as  materially  to  ud  ua  in  groping  our  way  through  the  darker 
and  more  perplexed  paasageB  of  the  >tory. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  period  has  not  been  dispelled 
by  those  modem  writers,  who,  like  Varillas  in  his  well-known  work, 
PoUtique  de  Ferdinand  le  Catholique,  affect  to  treat  the  subject  philoso- 
phically, paying  less  attention  to  facts  than  to  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences. These  ingenious  persona,  seldom  willing  to  take  things  as 
they  find  them,  seem  to  think  that  truth  is  only  to  be  reached  by  delv- 
ing deep  below  the  surface.  In  this  search  after  more  profound  causes 
of  action,  they  reject  whatever  is  natural  and  obvious.  They  are 
inexhaustible  in  conjectures  and  fine-spun  conclusions,  inferring  qwte 
as  much  from  what  is  not  said  or  done,  as  from  what  ia.  In  short, 
they  put  the  reader  as  completely  in  posaeraion  of  their  hero's  thoughts 
on  all  occasions,  as  any  professed  romance-writer  would  venture  to  do. 
All  this  may  be  very  agreeable,  and  to  persons  of  easy  faith  very  satia- 
factory ;  but  it  is  not  history,  and  may  well  remind  us  of  the  aatonish- 
ment  somewhere  expressed  by  Cardinal  de  Retz  at  the  assurance  of 
those  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  pretended  to  lay 
open  all  the  secret  springs  of  policy,  of  which  he  himself,  though  a 
prindpal  party,  was  ignorant. 

No  prince,  on  the  whole,  has  suffered  more  fiom  these  unwarrant- 
able liberties  than  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  His  reputation  for  shrewd 
policy  suggests  a  ready  key  to  whatever  is  mysterious  and  otherwise 
inexplicable  in  his  government ;  while  it  puts  writers  like  QaUlard  and 
Varillas  constantly  on  the  scent  after  the  most  secret  and  subtile 
sources  of  action,  as  if  there  were  always  something  more  to  be 
detected  than  readily  meets  the  eye.  Instead  of  judging  him  by  the 
general  rules  of  human  conduct,  every  thing  is  referred  to  deep-laid 
stratagem ;  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  ordinary  disturbing  foicea, 
the  passions  and  casualties  of  life ;  every  action  proceeds  with  the  same 
waty  calculation  that  regulates  the  moves  upon  a  chess-board  ;  and 
thus  a  character  of  consummate  artifice  is  built  up,  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  historical  evidence,  but  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the 
principles  of  our  nature.  The  part  of  our  subject  embraced  in  the 
present  diapter  has  long  been  debatable  ground  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  historians ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it  has 
furnished  an  ample  range  for  speculation  to  the  class  of  writers  above 
alluded  to,  which  they  have  not  foiled  to  improve. 
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ITALIAN   WABS. CWNDITION   OF   ITALY. FRENCH   AND 

SPANISH  ARMIES  ON  THE  OARIOLIANO. 

1503. 

Melancholy  State  of  Italy. —  Great  Preparations  of  Louis.  —  Qonsolro 
repulsed  before  Chieta.  ■ —  Annies  on  the  Gar^;liano.  ■»  Bloody  Pas- 
sage of  tlie  Bridge.  —  Anxious  Expectation  of  Italy.  —  Critical 
Situation  of  the  Spaniards.  —  Gonaalvo's  Resolution. —  Heroism  of 
I^redes  and  Bayaid. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Italy,  where 
the  sounds  of  war,  which  had  lately  died  away,  were 
again  heard  in  wilder  dissonance  than  ever.  Our  at- 
tention, hitherto,  has  heen  too  exclusively  directed  to 
mere  military  manoeuvres  to  allow  us  to  dwell  much  on 
the  condition  of  this  unhappy  land.  The  dreary  pro- 
gress of  our  story,  over  fields  of  blood  and-  battle, 
might  naturally  dispose  the  imagination  to  lay  the 
scene  of  action  in  some  rude  and  savage  age ;  an  age, 
at  best,  of  feudal  heroism,  when  the  energies  of  the 
soul  could  be  roused  only  by  the  fierce  din  of  war. 

Far  otherwise,  however:  the  tents  of  the  hostile 
armies  were  now  pitched  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
lovely  and  cultivated  regions  on  the  globe  ;  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  had  carried  the  various  arts  of  policy 
and  social  life  to  a  degree  of  excellence  elsewhere  un- 
known ;  whose  natural  resources  had  been  augmeDted 
by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenuity  and  industry ;  whose 
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cities  were  crowded  with  magnificeot  and  costly  works 
of  public  utility;  into  whose  ports  every  wind  that 
blew  wafted  the  rich  freights  of  distant  climes ;  whose 
thousand  hilla  were  covered  to  their  very  tops  with  the 
golden  labours  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  whose  intel- 
lectual developement  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  liberal 
scholarship  far  outstripping  that  of  their  contempo- 
raries, but  In  works  of  imagination,  and  of  elegant 
art  more  particularly,  which  rivalled  the  best  days  of 
antiquity.  The  period  before  us,  indeed,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  that  of  their 
meridian  splendoiu*,  when  Italian  genius,  breaking 
through  the  cloud  which  had  temporarily  obscured 
its  early  dawn,  shone  out  in  full  efiiilgence ;  for  we 
are  now  touching  on  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  Ariosto, 
and  Michael  Angelo, -— the  golden  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth. 

It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
contemplate  without  feelings  of  sadness  the  fate  of 
such  a  country,  thus  suddenly  converted  into  an  arena 
for  the  bloody  eshibitions  of  the  gladiators  of  Europe ; 
to  behold  her  trodden  under  foot  by  the  very  nations 
on  whom  she  had  freely  poured  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  see  the  fierce  soldiery  of  Europe,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Tagus,  sweeping  like  an  army  of  lo- 
custs over  her  fields,  defiling  bcr  pleasant  places,  and 
raising  the  shout  of  battle,  or  of  brutal  triumph,  under 
the  shadow  of  those  monuments  of  genius  which  have 
been  the  delight  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  acted  over 
again.  Those  more  refined  arts  of  the  cabinet  on 
which  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  rely,  much 
more  than  on  the  sword,  in  their  disputes  with  one 
another,  were  of  no  avail  against  these  rude  invaders, 
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whose  strong  arm  eaBilj  broke  through  the  subtile  webs 
of  policy  which  entangled  the  movements  of  less  for- 
midable adversaries.  It  was  the  triumph  of  brute 
force  over  civilization, — one  of  the  most  humiliating 
lessons  by  which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  rebuke  the 
pride  of  human  intellect.* 

The  fate  of  Italy  inculcates  a  most  important 
lesson.  With  all  this  outward  show  of  prosperity, 
her  political  institutions  had  gradually  lost  the  vital 
principle  which  could  alone  give  them  stability  or  real 
value.  The  forms  of  fireedom,  indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances, had  sunk  under  the  usurpation  of  some  aspir- 
ing chief.  Everywhere  patriotism  was  lost  in  the 
most  intense  selfishness.  Moral  principle  was  at  as 
low  an  ebb  in  private  as  in  public  life.  The  hands, 
which  shed  their  liberal  patronage  over  genius  and 
leamiDg,  were  too  often  red  with  blood.  The  courtly 
precincts,  which  seemed  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Muses,  were  too  often  the  Epicurean  sty  of  brutish 
sensuality  ;  while  the  head  of  the  church  itself,  whose 
station,  exalted  over  that  of  every  worldly  potentate, 


*  "  O  pria  II  cara  al  ciel  del  mondo 
parte, 
Cbe  I'acqua  eigne,  e'!  lauo  omdo 

0  lieta  sopra  ogn'  altra  e  dolce 

terra, 
Che  1  Buperbo  Appennia  segna 

e  diparte: 
Che  val  om^,  u  1  buon  popol  di 

Maite 
Ti  haab  del  mar  donna  e  de  la 

terra? 
Le  geuti  a  te  gia  aerve,  or  ti  fan 

gwena, 
E  pongon  man  ne  le  tiie  treccie 

■parte. 
Lasso  I  n^  manca  de'  tuoi  figli  an- 


Chi  le  piu  strane  a  te  chiamando 

insienie 
La  spada  sua  nel  tuo  bel  eorpo 

adopie. 
Or  son  queste  rimili  a  1'  antlcb* 

0  pur  coai  pietate  e  Dio  B'onois  ? 
Ahi  tecol  duro,  ahi  tralignato 

Bembo,  lUnie,  Son.  lOS. 

This  exquisite  little  Ijiic,  infe- 
rior to  none  other  which  had  ap-  ■ 
peared  on  the  same  tubject  since 
the  "  Italia  mia"  of  Petrarch,  wa« 
composed  by  Bembo  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  treating. 
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should  faave  raised  bim  at  least  aboTe  their  grosser 
vices,  was  sunk  iu  the  foulest  corruptions  that  debase 
poor  human  nature.  Was  it  surprising  then,  that  the 
tree,  thus  cankered  at  heart,  with  all  the  goodly  show 
of  blossoms  on  its  branches,  should  have  fallen  before 
the  blast,  which  now  descended  in  such  pitiless  fury 
from  the  mountains? 

Had  there  been  an  invigorating  national  feeling, 
any  common  principle  of  coalition  among  the  Italian 
states ;  had  they,  in  short,  been  true  to  themselves, 
they  possessed  abundant  resources  in  their  wealth, 
talent,  and  superior  science,  to  have  shielded  their  soil 
from  violation.  Unfortunately,  while  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  had  been  augmenting  their  strength  in- 
calculably by  the  consolidation  of  their  scattered  frag- 
ments into  one  whole,  those  of  Italy,  in  the  absence 
of  some  great  central  point  round  which  to  rally,  bad 
grown  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their  original  dis- 
union. Thus,  without  concert  in  action,  and  destitute 
of  the  vivifying  impulse  of  patriotic  sentiment,  they 
were  delivered  up  to  be  the  spoil  and  mockery  of 
nations  whom  in  their  proud  language  they  still  de- 
spised as  barbariauB ;  an  impressive  example  of  the 
impotence  of  human  genius,  anQ  of  the  instability  of 
human  institutions,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
when  unsustajned  by  public  and  private  virtue.* 

The  great  powers  who  had  now  entered  the  lists, 
created  entirely  new  interests  in  Italy,  which  broke 
up  the  old  political  combinations.  The  conquest  of 
Milan  enabled  France  to  assume  a  decided  control 


*  The    philosophic  Machiavetli  posed,  with  more  than  his  usual 

discerned  the  true  causes  of  the  boldnessandbittemeseofsarcasni, 

calamities,  in  tlie  coTruptions  of  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Arte 

his  country;    whivh  he  has  ex-  della  Guerra." 
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over  the  ai&jrs  of  the  ooiintrj.  Her  recent  reverses 
in  Naples,  however,  had  ^eatly  loosened  this  autho- 
rity ;  although  Florence  and  other  neighbouring  states, 
which  lay  under  her  colossal  shadow,  still  remained 
true  to  her.  Venice,  with  her  usual  crafty  poUcy,  kept 
aloof,  maintaining  a  position  of  nentr^ty  between 
the  belligerents,  each  of  whom  made  the  most  press* 
ing  efforts  to  secure  so  formidable  an  ally.  She  had, 
however,  long  since  entertained  a  deep  distrust  of  her 
French  neighbour;  and,  although  she  would  enter  into 
DO  public  engagements,  she  gave  the  Spanish  minister 
every  assurance  of  her  friendly  disposition  towards  his 
government.*  She  intimated  this  still  more  unequi- 
vocally by  the  supplies  she  had  allowed  her  citizens  to 
carry  into  Barletta  during  the  late  campaign,  and  by 
other  indirect  aid  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  pre- 
sent ;  for  all  which  she  was  one  day  to  be  called  to  a 
heavy  reckoning  by  her  enemies. 

The  tUsposition  of  the  papal  court  towards  the 
French  monarch  was  still  less  fevourable;  and  it 
took  no  pains  to  conceal   this  after  his  reverses  in 

*  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Vega  literarum  satU  esse  gnanun.  Rex 

filled  the  post  of  minister  at  the  ipse  mihi  testatus  est.     Cupissem 

republic  during  the  whole  of  the  tamen  ego,  quK  dixi."     (See  the 

war.    His  long  continuance  in  the  letter  to  the  Catholic  queen,  Opui 

oflice  at  so  critical  a  period,  under  Epist.  epist.  246.)      The  objec- 

■0  vig^ant  B  sovereign  as  Ferdi-  tiani  have  wei^t  undoubtedly, 

nand,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  his  the  Latin  being  the  common  me- 

ability.     Peter  Martyr,  while  he  dium  of  diplomatic  intercourse  at 

admits  his  talents,  makes  some  that  time.     Martyr,  who  on  hia 

objections  to  his  appointment,  un  return  through   Venice  &oin  his 

the  ground  of  his  want  of  scholar-  Egyptian  mission,  took  charge  for 

ship.      "Nee  placet  quod  hunc  the  time  of  the  interests  of  Spain, 

elegeritis  hac  tempestate.    Malu-  might  probably  have    been  pre- 

issem  namque  vlrum,  qui  Latinam  vailed  on  to  assume  the  diflicultieB 

callraet,    vet   saltem  intelligeret,  of  a  diplomatic  station  there  him- 

linguam ;  hie  tantum  suam  pa-  sel£     See  also  the  note  in  p.  37. 

triam  veroaculam  novit ;  pruden-  of  the  present  volume, 
tern  esse  alias,  atque  inter  ignaros 
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Naples.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  CerigDola,  it  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  Gonsalvo  do  Cordova ; 
and,  although  Alexander  the  Sixth  refused  to  break 
openly  with  France,  and  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  he  pledged  himBcIf  to  do  so  on  the 
reduction  of  Gaeta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  freely 
allowed  the  Great  Captain  to  raise  such  levies  as  he 
could  in  Borne,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  French 
ambassador.  So  little  had  the  immense  concessions 
of  Louis,  including  those  of  prinoiple  and  honour, 
availed  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  this  treacherous  ally.* 
With  the  emperor  Maximilian,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated treaties,  be  was  scarcely  on  better  terms.  That 
prince  was  connected  with  Spain  by  the  matrimonial 
alliances  of  his  family,  and  no  less  averse  to  France 
from  personal  feeling,  which,  with  the  majority  of 
minds,  operates  more  powerfully  than  motives  of  state 
policy.  He  had,  moreover,  always  regarded  the  occu- 
pation of  Milan  by  the  latter  as  an  infringement,  in 
some  measure,  of  his  imperial  rights.  The  Spanish- 
government,  availing  itself  of  these  feelings,  endea- 
voured through  its  minister,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  to 
stimulate  Maximilian  to  the  invasion  of  Lombardy. 
As  the  emperor,  however,  demanded,  as  usual,  a  li- 
beral subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war,  King  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  seldom  incommoded  by  a  soperfluity 
of  funds,  preferred  reserving  them  for  bis  own  enter- 
prises, to  hazarding  them  on  the  Quixotic  Bchemes  of 
his  ally.  But,  although  the  negotiations  were  attend- 
ed with  no  result,   the  amicable  dispositions  of  the 

*  Ziirita,  Hilt,  del  Key  Her-  torn.  iii.  p.  347.  —  Quicciordini, 

nando,  torn-  L  lib.  6,  cap,  38,  48.  Ifltoiia,  torn.  i.  lib.  (I,  p.  31 1,  ed. 

— Bembo,  letoria  Viniziana,  torn.  1  Si5.  —  fiuonaccora,  Diario,  pp. 

iii.  lib. 6. — Uani,  Hist,  de  Venise,  77,  81. 
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Austrian  goTernment  were  evinced  by  the  permission 
given  to  its  subjects  to  serve  under  the  banners  of 
Gonsalvo,  where  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
formed  some  of  his  best  troops.* 

But  while  Louis  the  Twelfth  drew  bo  Httle  assist- 
aace  Jrom  abroad,  the  heartiness  with  which  the 
whole  French  people  entered  into  his  feelings  at  this 
crisis  made  him  nearly  independent  of  it,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  placed  him  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resuming  operations  on  a  far  more  formidable 
scale  than  before.  The  preceding  fiulures  in  Italy  he 
attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  superiority  of  his  own  troops,  and  his 
neglect  to  support  them  with  the  necessaiy  reinforce- 
ments and  supples.  He  now  provided  against  this  by 
remitting  large  sums  to  Rome,  and  establishing  ample 
magazines  of  grain  and  military  stores  there,  under 
the  directions  of  commissaries,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army.  He  equipped  without  loss  of  time  a  large 
armament  at  Genoa,  under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo. 
for  the  relief  of  Gaeta,  still  blockaded  by  the  Span- 
iards. He  obtained  a  small  supply  of  men  from  his 
Italian  allies,  and  subsidized  a  corps  of  eight  thou- 
sand Swiss,  the  strength  of  his  infantry  ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  comprehending  a  fine  body  of 
cavalry,  and  the  most  complete  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
bably, in  Europe,  was  drawn  from  his  own  dominions. 
Volunteers  of  the  highest  rank  pressed  forvrard  to 
serve  in  an  expedition  to  which  they  confidently  look- 
ed for  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour.  The 
command  was  intrusted  to  the  marechal  de  la  Tr6- 
mouiile,  esteemed  the  best  general  in   France ;  and 

*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Key  Her-  Hietory  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
iiando,toiii.i.Iib.d,cap.5d.— Coxe,     (London,  1807,)  vol.  i.  chap.  23. 
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the  whole  amount  of  force,  exclusive  of  that  employed 
permaoently  in  the  fleet,  ia  variously  computed  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men.* 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  army  was  on  its  march 
across  the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy,  but,  ou  reach- 
ing Parma,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  mercenaries,  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  tidings  of  an  unlooked-for  event,  the  death  of 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  He  expired  on  the  18tb 
of  August  1503,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  the  vic- 
tim, there  is  very  little  doubt,  of  poison  he  had  pre- 
pared for  others;  thus  closing  an  infamous  life  by  a 
death  equally  infamous.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent,  and  ancommon  energy  of  character.  But  his 
powers  were  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes,  and  his 
gross  vices  were  unredeemed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
report  of  his  most  respectable  contemporaries,  by  a 
single  virtue.  In  him  the  papacy  reached  its  lowest 
degradation.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  use ;  since  that  Providence,  which  still  educes 
good  ^m  evil,  made  the  scandal  which  it  occasioned 
to  the  Christian  world  a  principal  spring  of  the  glo- 
rious Reformation.-f* 

The  death  of  this  pontiff  occasioned  no  particular 


*  BuOHBCconi,  Diario,  p.  78.  men  ia  uiually  followed,  does  not 

— St.Gelais,  Hist.  deLouya  XII,  take  the  trouble  to  reconcile  hia 

pp.  178,  174. — Varillaa,  Hist,  do  aum  total  with  the  varioua  eati- 

I>auiH  XII,  torn.  i.  pp.  8S6,  887.  mates  given    by  him   in   detail, 

— H^moireadelaTremoiUe,  chap,  which  considerably  exceed  that 

19,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  des  amount.      latoria,  pp.  306,  S09, 

M^moirea,  torn.  xiv. — Mimtori,  812. 

Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xiv.  anno  f  Carta  de  Oonzalo,  Del  real, 

150H.  Gaeta,  8  de  Agoato,  1503.  MS. 

Htstoriana,aa  usual,  differ  wide-  Buonaccorsi,    Diario,    p.    81. — 

ly  in  thrir  estimates  of  the  French  fiembo,  letoria  Viniziana,  lib.  6. 
numbeTB.       Ouicciardlni,    whose  The  little  ceremony  with  which 

moderate  computation  of  20,000  Alexander's  remains  were  treated 
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disquietude  at  the  Spaiiieh  court,  where  his  immoral 
life  had  been  viewed  with  undisguised  reprobation, 
and  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one  pressing  re- 
monstrance, as  we  have  already  seen.  His  pablic 
course  had  been  as  tittle  to  its  satis&ction ;  since,  al- 
though a  Spaniard  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Valen- 
cia, he  had  placed  himself  almost  wholly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  return  for  the  counte- 
nance afforded  by  that  monarch  to  the  iniquitous 
schemes  of  his  son,  Cs>sar  Borgia. 

The  pope's  death  was  attended  with  important  con- 
sequences on  the  movements  of  the  French.  Louis's 
favourite  minister,  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  had  long  look- 
ed to  this  event  as  opening  to  him  the  succession  to 
the  tiara.  He  now  hastened  to  Italy,  therefore,  with 
his  master's  approbation,  proposing  to  enforce  his  pre- 
tensions by  the  presence  of  the  French  army,  placed, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  this  view,  at  his  disposal. 

The  army,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Borne,  and  halt  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
gates.  The  conclave  of  cardinals,  then  convened  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  pontificate,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  attempt  to  overawe  their  election ; 

while  yet  Ecarcely  cold,  is  the  beet  ae  trouYa  trop  petite ;  on  I'y  en- 
commentary  on  the  general  de-  fbn^a  k  coups  de  poings.  Let 
testation  in  which  he  was  held,  reatea  du  pape  inault^a  par  sea 
"  Lorsque  Alexandre,"  rays  the  domestiquea  furent  poit^s  clan* 
papeiiTnaitredeee^rimoniei,"Kn-  I'^glise  de  St.  Pierre,  iana  etre 
dit  le  dernier  Boupir,  il  n'y  avait  accompagnei  de  pr^trea  ni  de  tor- 
dans  sa  chambre  que  I'ev^ue  de  ehea,  et  on  lea  pla^a  en  dedana  de 
Rieti,  le  dataire  et  quelquea  pale-  la  grille  du  choeur  pour  les  derober 
freniera.  Cette  chambre  flit  aua-  aux  outrages  de  la  populace."  No- 
sitot  pill6e.  La  face  du  cadavre  tice  de  Burchard,  apud  Brequigny, 
devint  noire ;  la  langue  a'enfla  au  Notices  etExtraits  des  Manuacrita 
point  quelle  remplias^t la bouche  de  la Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  (Paris, 
qui  reata  ouverte.  La  bicre  dans  1787 — ISIS,)  torn,  i,  p.  120. 
laquelle  il  fallait  mettre  le  corps 
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and  the  citizens  beheld  with  anxiety  the  encampme: 
of  this  formidable  force  under  their  walls,  anticipa 
ing  some  counteracting  movement  on  the  part  of  tl 
Great  Captain,  which  might  involve  their  capital,  a 
ready  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  all  the  horrors  of  wb 
Gonsalvo,  indeed,  had  sent  forward  a  detachment 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  under  Mendo 
and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  posted  themselves  in  tl 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  they  could  obser 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.* 

At  length  Cai'dinal  D'Amboise,  yielding  to  publ 
feeling,  and  the  representations  of  pretended  Jrienc 
consented  to  the  removal  of  the  French  forces  fro 
the  neighboorhood,  and  trusted  for  success  to  his  pc 
sonal  influence.  He  over-estimated  its  weight.  It 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  detail  the  proceedings 
the  reverend  body  thus  convened  to  supply  the  chi 
of  St.  Peter.  They  are  displayed  at  full  length  I 
the  Italian  writers,  and  must  be  allowed  to  form 
most  edifying  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history,  f  It 
enough  to  state,  that,  on  the  departure  of  the  Frenc 
the  suffiagOB  of  the  conclave  fell  on  an  Italian,  (Se; 
22,)  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  the  Third,  ai 
who  justified  the  policy  of  the  choice  by  dying 
less  time  than  his  best  friends  had  anticipated, — wit 
in  a  month  after  his  elevation,  j: 

The  new  vacancy  was  at  once  supplied  by  the  ele 

*  Buonaccorn,  Diario,  p.  82. —  standality  which  could  bcotci 

Machiavellt,  Legozione  Prima   a  have  been  exceeded  by  one  of  I 

Roma,  let.  1,  3,  et  al.  —  Bembo,  conclave  itielC     iBtoria,  lib.  6,  ] 

iBtona  Viniziana,  tom.  iii.  lib.  6.  316 — 316. 

—  Ammimto,  Istorie  Florentine,  X  Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  1 

tom.  iiL  lib.  *8. — Zurita,  AnaleB,  6. — Ammlrato,  Istorie  FiorentL 

tom.  T.  lib.  5,  cap.  47.  tom.  iii.  lib.  28. 

t  Guicciardini,    in   particular,  The  election  of  Pius  was  t 

has  related  them  with  acircum-  treinelygrat«fultoQueenI>abe] 
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tioD  of  Julius  the  Second,  (Oct.  31,)  the  belligerent 
pontiff  who  made  his  tiara  a  helmet,  and  his  crosier  a 
sword.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  his  fierce,  inex- 
orable temper  left  him  with  scarcely  a  personal  friend, 
he  came  to  the  throne  hj  the  united  sufirages  of  each 
of  the  rival  factions,  of  France,  Spain,  and,  above  all, 
Venice,  whose  ruin,  in  return,  he  made  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  restless  pontificate.* 

No  sooner  had  the  game,  into  which  Cardinal 
D'Amhoise  had  entered  with  such  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, been  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the  superior 
address  of  bis  Italian  rivals,  and  the  election  of  Pius 
the  Third  been  publicly  announced,  than  the  French 
army  was  permitted  to  resume  its  march  on  Naples, 
after  the  loss  —  an  irreparable  loss ' —  of  more  than  a 
month.  A  still  greater  misfortune  had  befallen  it,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  the  illness  of  Tremouille,  its  chief; 
which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  command  into  the 
hands  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  an  Italian  noble- 
man, who  held  the  second  station  in  the  army.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  military  experience,  having  fought 
in  the  Venetian  service,  aiid  led  the  allied  forces,  with 
doubtful  credit  indeed,  against  Charles  the  Eighth  at 
the  battle  of  Fomovo.  His  elevation  was  more  ac- 
ceptable to  his  own  countrymen  than  to  the  French ; 
and  in  truth,  however  competent  to  ordinary  exi- 
gences, he  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  present,  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  measure  his  genius  with 
that  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  f 

The  Spanish  commander,  in  the  mean  while,  was 

who  caused TeDeums  and  thanks-  *  Mttchiavelli,  Legazione  Prima 

giTings   to  be  celebrated  in  the  a  Roma,  let.  6.  —  Bemho,  Istoria 

churches  for  the  appointment  of  Viniziana,  lib.  7. 

"80    worthy  a  pastor   over   the  t  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn. 

ChriBtian  fold."     See  Peter  Mar-  v.  pp.  435  —438. — Ouicdudini, 

tyr,  OpiM  Epist.  epist.  265.  Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.  316.  —  Buonac- 
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detained  before  the  strong  poet  of  Gaeta,  into  which 
Ivea  d'AII^gre  had  tlirown  bimeelf,  aa  already  noticed, 
with  the  fiigitivefl  from  the  field  of  Cerignola,  where 
he  had  been  subsequently  reinforced  by  fotw  thousand 
additional  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo.  From 
these  circumstanceB,  as  well  as  the  great  strength  of 
the  place,  Gonsalvo  experienced  an  opposition,  to 
which,  of  late,  he  had  been  wholly  unaccustomed.  His 
exposed  situation  in  the  plains,  under  the  guns  of  the 
city,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  hie  best  men,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  his  fidend  Don  Hugo  de  Car- 
dona,  one  of  the  late  victors  at  Seminara,  who  was 
shot  down  at  his  side  while  conversing  with  him.  At 
length,  after  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  attempt  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  position,  by  forcing 
the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Mount  Orlando,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance,  and  draw 
off  his  army  to  the  adjacent  village  of  Castellone, 
which  may  call  up  more  agreeable  associations  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  the  site  of  the  Vilhi  Formiana  of 
Cicero.*  At  this  place  he  was  still  occupied  with  the 
blockade  of  Gaeta,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  were  in  full 
march  against  him.  f 

While  Gonsalvo  lay  before  Gaeta,  he  had  been  in- 
tent on  collecting  such  reinforcements  as  he  could 
from  every  quarter.  The  Neapolitan  division  under 
Navarro  had  already  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  victo- 

com,  Diario,  p.  83.  —  St.  Geliui,  corned,  on  the  borden  of  the  old 

Hilt,  de  Lauyg  XII,  p.  173.  Appan  way,  by  the  clsMncal  and 

*  Cicero'i  country  leat  ktood  cieduloui  touiut. 
midway  between  Oaeta  and  Mok, 

the  ancient  Fonnise,    about  two  t  Oiovio,  Vita  lUurt.  Vironun, 

milei  and  a  half  from  each.  (Clu-  fbl.SJS,  859.— Chninica  delQian 

verim,  ItaL  Antiq.  lib.  S,  cap.  6.)  Capitan,  lib.  2,  cap.  9i.  — TJlIoa, 

The  lem^nt  of  hii  mantion  and  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  19. — Peter 

of  hia  nuusoleiun  may  itill  be  di>-  Martyr,  Opui  BpieU  epist.  261. 
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rious  legions  of  Andrada  from  Calabria.  His  strength 
was  further  augmented  by  the  arriTal  of  betwerai  two 
and  three  thousand  troops,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Italian,  which  the  Castilian  mimster,  Francisco  de 
Roxas,  had  levied  in  Rome ;  and  he  was  in  daily 
hopes  of  a  more  important  accession  &om  the  same 
quarter,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador. Lastly,  he  had  obtained  some  additional  re- 
cruits, and  a  remittance  of  a  consideraUesom  of  mon^, 
in  a  fleet  of  Catalan  ships  lately  airived  from  Spain. 
With  all  this,  however,  a  heavy  amount  of  arrears  re- 
mained due  to  his  troops.  In  point  of  numbers,  he 
was  still  far  infsrior  to  the  enemy;  no  computation 
swelling  them  higher  than  three  thousand  horse,  two 
of  them  light  cavalry,  and  nine  thousand  foot.  The 
strength  of  his  army  lay  in  his  Spanish  infantry,  on 
whose  thorough  discipline,  steady  nerve,  and  strong 
attachment  to  his  person,  he  felt  he  might  confidently 
rely.  In  cavalry,  and  still  more  in  artillery,  he  was 
far  below  the  fVench ;  which,  together  with  his  great 
numerical  inferiority,  made  it  imposuble  for  him  to 
keep  the  open  country.  His  only  resource  was  to  get 
possession  of  some  pass  or  strong  position  which  lay  in 
their  route,  where  he  might  detain  them  till  the  arriTal 
of  further  reinforcements  should  enable  him  to  fiice 
them  on  more  eqnal  terms.  The  deep  stream  of  the 
Garigliano  presented  such  a  line  of  defence  as  he 
wanted.* 

*  Carta  del  Qnui  Capitan,  Del  41 7.  — Garibay,  Gompendio,  torn, 

real,  Oaeta,  8  de  Agosto,  150S,  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  16. — Ferreras,  Hitt. 

US. — Zurita,  Hiat  d!el  Key  Her-  d'Eapagne,  torn.  viii.  pp.  258 — 

nando,  t«m.  i.  lib.  B,  cap.  38,  43,  257. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  EapaSa, 

44,  48,  57. — Giovio,  Vitte  Illiut.  lib.  S6,  cap.  5. 

Vironun,  fol.2d8, 259. — Siemon-  "Die  Cartilian    writers  do  not 

di,  Hiat  des  Fraa^aia,  torn.  xt.  p.  state  the  sum  total  of  the  Span- 
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On  the  6th  of  October,  therefore,  the  Great  Cap- 
taiD  broke  np  bis  camp  at  Castellone,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  whole  region  north  of  the  Garigliano  to  the 
enemy,  struck  into  the  interior  of  the  countrr,  and 
took  poat  at  San  Germane,  a  strong  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  covered  hj  the  two  fortressea 
of  M<Hite  Casino*  and  Rocca  Secca.  Into  this  last 
he  threw  a  body  of  determined  men  under  Villalba, 
and  waited  calmly  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  columns  of  the  latter 
were  descried  in  full  march  on  Ponte  Corvo,  at  a  few 
miles'  distance  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garig- 
liano. After  a  brief  halt  there,  they  traversed  the 
bridge  before  that  place,  and  advanced  confidently 
forward  in  the  expectation  of  encountering  little  resist- 
ance irom  a  foe  BO  much  their  inferior.  In  this  they 
wero  mistaken;  the  garrison  of  Bocca  Secca,  against 
which  they  directed  their  arms,  handled  them  so 
ronghly,  that,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  carry  the 
place  in  two  desperate  assaults,  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  and, 
recroasing  the  river,  to  seek  a  more  practicable  point 
for  his  purpose  lower  down.-f 

Keeping  along  the  right  bank,  therefore,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  mountains  of  Fondi,  he  descended 

iih  force,  which  is  to  be  inferred  lies ;  a  diviiion  of  spoil  probably 

only  from  the  scattered  estimates,  not  entirely  latisiactoiy  to  its  re- 

csrelesB  and  contradictory  as  uaual,  verend  inmates.       Giovio,   Vita 

itf  the  Taiioiu  detschmenta  which  Magni  QonsBlvi,  fbl.  S6S. 
joined  it. 

*  The  Spaniards  carried  Honte  f  Chrdnica  del  Oran  Capitau, 

Canno  by  storm,  and  with  sacrile-  lib.  2,  c^.  1 08. — Ulloa,  Vita  di 

gknisTioleace plundered  the  Bene-  Carlo  V,  fol.  XI.  —  Guiociardini, 

dictine  monastery  of  all  its  cost-  Istoiia,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  926, 

ly  plate.    They  were  compelled,  327. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Kpist. 

however,  to  respect  the  bones  of  epist.867. — Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cs^ 

the  nuityrs,  and  other  saintly  re-  t61ieos,  MS.  cap.  188- 
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nearly  to  the  motith  of  the  Garigliano,  the  site,  as 
commonl;  supposed,  of  the  ancient  Mintumsa.*  The 
place  was  covered  hy  a  fortress  called  the  Tower  of 
the  Garigliano,  occupied  by  a  small  Spanish  garrison, 
who  made  some  resistance,  but  surrendered  on  being 
permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  On 
rejoining  their  countrymen  under  Gonsalvo,  the  latter 
were  BO  much  incensed  that  the  garrison  should  have 
yielded  on  any  terms,  instead  of  dying  on  their  posts, 
that,  foiling  on  them  with  their  pikes,  they  massacred 
them  all  to  a  man.  Gonsalvo  did  not  think  proper  to 
punish  this  outrage,  which,  however  shocking  to  his 
own  filings,  indicated  a  desperate  tone  of  resolution, 
which  he  felt  he  should  have  occasion  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  in  the  present  exigency.f 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  armies  was  low 
and  swampy,  a  character  which  it  possessed  in  ancient 
timea ;  the  marshes  on  the  southern  side  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  in  which  Marius  concealed  him- 
self from  Ms  enemies  during  his  proscription^      Its 


'  The  remaina  of  this  city, 
which  atood  about  foi^  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  LiriB,  are  itill 
to  be  wen  on  the  right  on  the  road. 
In  ancient  Aaya  it  wai  of  suffici- 
ent magnitude  to  cover  both  sidei 
of  the  river.  See  Strabo,  Qeo- 
giaphia,  lib.  5,  p.  tSS,  (Paria, 
1629,  with  Cauubon'i  notei,)  p. 

no. 

f  Chfiteica  del  Qran  Capitan, 
lib.  2,  cap.  107 — Giovio,  ViU 
Magni  Gonialri,  fbl.  268. 

}  The  nwnhe*  of  Uintunin 

7'  between  the  cityand  the  mouth 
the  Liiii.  (Cluveriua,  Ital. 
Antiq.  lib.  3,  cap.  ID,  see.  9.) 
The  Bponuh  army  encamped,  lays 
Guicciardini,  "  in  a  place  called 


by  Livy,  from  iti  vicinity  to  Sewa. 
Aqtue  Sinues*ana,  being  peihape 
the  msnhes  in  which  Marius  hid 
himaeie"  (latoria,  lib.  6.)  The 
hiatorian  makea  two  blunders  in  a 
breath.  Itt.  Aqua  Sinttewtna 
was  a  name  derived  not  from  Sea- 
aa,  the  ancient  Suesaa  Auruncs, 
but  from  the  adjacent  Sinueasa,  a 
town  about  ten  milea  aouth-eaat 
of  Mintume.  (Comp.  Livy,  lib. 
it,  cap.  14;  and  Strabo,  lib.  5,  p. 
233.)  Sd.  The  name  did  not  in- 
dicate marshes,  but  natural  hot 
springs,  particularly  noted  for  their 
salubrity.  "  Salubritate  harum 
aquanun,"  aaya  Tantua  in  allu- 
aion  to  them  (Annalea,  lib.  12) ; 
and  Pliny  noticea  their  medicinal 
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natural  liumidit^  was  greatly  increased,  at  tliis  time, 
by  the  ezcessiTe  rains,  which  began  earlier,  and  with 
much  more  violence  than  usual.  The  French  position 
was  neither  bo  low,  nor  so  wet,  as  that  of  the  Span- 
iards. It  had  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being  sup- 
ported by  a  well-peopled  and  friendly  country  in  the 
rear,  where  lay  the  large  towns  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and 
Gaeta;  while  their  fleet,  tinder  the  admiral  Prejan, 
which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  month  of  the  Garigliano, 
might  be  of  essential  service  in  the  passage  of  the 
river. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  pre- 
pared to  throw  a  bridge  across,  at  a  point  not  &r 
from  Trajetto.  He  succeeded  in  it,  notwitfastandiug 
the  swollen  and  troubled  condition  of  the  waters,*  in 
a  few  days,  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  which  he  bad 
planted  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which,  from  its 
greater  elevation,  entirely  commanded  the  opposite 
shore. 

The  bridge  was  constructed  of  boats  belonging  to 
the  fleet,  stron^y  secured  together  and  covered  mth 
planks.  The  work  being  completed,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember the  army  advanced  upon  the  bridge  support- 
ed by  such  a  lively  cannonade  from  the  batteries  along 
the  shore,  as  made  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  ineffectual.  The  impetuosity  with  which 
the  French  rushed  forward  was  such  as  to  drive  back 

propertiea  more  explicitly.     Hist.      "  Liris qui  fbnte  quieto 

NBturalis,  lib.  SI,  cap.  2.  Disnnii]latcununi,etnu^mu- 
tabilia  imbre 

*  This  doea  not  accord  with  Pentringit    tacitai    ^mmanti 

Horace's  character  of  the  Ganglia-  giu^te  rims." 

no,  the  ancient  Liris,  a*  the  "  taci-  Pimica,  lib.  ♦. 

tumus  amnis,"  (Cann.  lib.  i.  SO,)  Indeed,  the  itream  exhilnts  at  the 

and  (till  leu  with  that  of  SUiiU  present  da;  the  aame  Boft  and 

Italicus,—  tranquil  aspect  celebrated  by  the 
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the  advanced  guard  of  their  enemy,  which,  giving 
way  in  disorder,  retreated  on  the  main  body.  Before 
the  confusion  could  extend  further,  Gonealvo,  mounted 
d  la  gineta,  in  the  manner  of  the  light  cavalry,  rode 
through  the  broken  ranks,  anA,  rallying  the  fugitives, 
quickly  brought  them  to  order.  Navarro  and  An- 
drada  at  the  same  time  led  up  the  Spanish  in&ntry, 
and  the  whole  column  charging  ^riously  against  the 
French,  compelled  them  to  falter,  and  at  length  to 
fall  back  on  the  bridge. 

The  struggle  now  became  desperate;  officers  and 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  mingling  together,  and  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  ferocity  kindled  by 
close  personal  combat.  Some  were  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  the  cavalry,  many  more  were  forced  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  waten  of  the  Garigliano  were  covered 
with  men  and  horses,  borne  down  by  the  current,  and 
straggling  in  vain  to  gain  the  shore.  It  was  a  contest 
of  mere  bodily  strength  and  courage,  in  which  skill 
and  superior  tactics  were  of  little  avail.  Among  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves,  the  name  of  the 
noble  Italian.  Fabrizio  Colonna,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned. An  heroic  action  is  recorded,  also,  of  a  per- 
son of  inferior  rank,  a  Spanish  eiferez,  or  standard- 
bearer,  named  Illescas.  The  right  hand  of  this  man 
was  shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  As  a  comrade  was 
raising  up  the  fallen  colours,  the  gallant  ensign  reso- 
lutely grasped  them,  exclaiming  that  "he  had  one 
hand  still  left."  At  the  same  time,  mufHing  a  scarf 
round  the  bleeding  stump,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks  as  before.     This  brave  deed  did  not  go  unre- 

Roman  poets.  Its  natural  cha-  in  cansequmce  of  the  unexampled 
tacter,  however,  was  entirely  heavineBS  and  duration  of  the  au- 
cbanged  at  the  period  before  us,     tumnal  runs. 
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varded,  and  a  liberal  pension  waa  settled  on  him  at 
Gt)iisalTo'8  instance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  milie,  the  guns  on  the 
French  shore  had  been  entirely  silent,  since  thej 
coold  not  be  worked  without  doing  as  much  mischief 
to  their  own  men  as  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
they  were  closely  mingled.  But,  as  the  French  gradu- 
ally recoiled  before  their  impetuous  adversaries,  freeh 
bodies  of  the  latter  rushing  forward  to  support  their 
advance,  neceeearily  exposed  a  considerable  length  of 
colomn  to  the  range  of  the  French  gtms,  which  open- 
ed a  galling  fire  on  the  further  extremity  of  the 
bridge.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  "  they  threw 
themselTes  into  the  &ce  of  the  cannon,"  as  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  exclaimed,  "  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  if  their  bodies  had  been  made  of  air,  instead  of 
flesh  and  blood,"  found  themselves  so  much  distressed 
by  this  terrible  fire,  that  tbey  were  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  and  the  vac,  thus  left  without  snpport,  at 
length  retreated  in  tnm,  abandoning  the  bridge  to 
tfae  enemy.* 

This  action  was  one  of  the  severest  which  occurred 
in  these  wars.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  veteran 
of  many  a  fight  by  land  and  sea,  told  Paolo  Giovio, 
that  "  be  had  never  felt  himself  in  such  imminent 
peril  in  any  of  his  battles  as  in  this."f  The  French, 
notwithstanding  they  remained  masters  of  the  con- 

*  Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat^licoa,  fol.  22. — MachiaTolli,  Legozione 

MS.  cap.    188. — Aborca,   Reyes  Prima  a  Roma,  let.  11,  Nov.  10  ; 

de  Amgon,  torn.  ii.  reySO,  cap.  let.   IS,   Nov.    13;    let.  17.  — 

14<— Oarib&y,ConipeiidiO|toin.ii.  Clir6nica  del  Orsn  Capitan,  lib.  S, 

lib.  19,  cap.  16. — Peter  Martyr,  cap.  106.  —  Oamier,    Hiet.    de 

Opui  Epirt.  epiit  289. — Giovio,  France,  torn.  v.  pp.  iiO.MI. 
VittB  lUurt.  Virorum,  fol.  262—         t  Giovio,  Vitse  Illiut.  Vironim, 

264.  —  UUoi,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  264. 
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tested  bridge,  had  met  vith  a  resistance  wLich  great- 
ly discouraged  them ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  to 
push  their  success  further,  retired  that  same  evening 
to  their  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
tempestuous  weather,  which  continued  with  unabated 
fiuy,  had  now  broken  np  the  roads,  and  converted  the 
soil  into  a  morara,  nearly  impracticable  for  the  move- 
ments of  horse,  and  quite  so  for  those  of  artillery,  on 
which  the  French  chiefly  relied ;  while  it  interposed 
comparatively  slight  obstacles  to  the  manoeuvres  of  in- 
fimtry,  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  the  French 
commander  resolved  not  to  resume  active  operatiooa 
till  a  change  of  weather,  by  restoring  the  roads,  should 
enable  him  to  do  so  with  advantage.  Meanwhile,  he 
constructed  a  redoubt  on  the  Spanish  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  and  threw  a  body  of  troops  into  it,  in  ordCT  to 
comnumd  the  pass,  whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to 
use  it.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  thus  lay  &cing  each  other, 
the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  to  them,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  a  battle  which  should  Anally  decide 
the  &te  of  Naples.  Expresses  were  daily  despatched 
from  the  French  camp  to  Borne,  whence  the  ministers 
of  the  different  European  powers  transmitted  the  tid- 
ings to  their  respective  governments.  Machiavelli 
represented  at  that  time  the  Florentine  republic  at 
the  papal  court,  and  his  correspondence  teems  with 
as  many  floating  rumours  and  speculations  as  a  mo- 
dem gazette.  There  were  many  French  residents  in 
the  city,  with  whom  the  minister  was  personally  ac- 

*  Ouicdaidini,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  L^;BziDne  Prima  a  Soma,  let  29. 
|ip.327,326. — Giovio.VitffllUust.  — Gamier,  Hist,  de  Fubrcc,  torn. 
Vironini,  fiiL  262.— Hacbiavelli,      t.  pp.  MS — 145. 
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quainted.  He  frequently  notices  their  opinione  on 
the  progress  of  the  war,  which  tbey  regarded  with  the 
most  sangaine  confidence,  as  sure  to  result  in  the  tri- 
umph of  their  own  arms,  when  once  fairly  brought 
into  collision  with  the  enemy.  The  calmer  and  more 
penetrating  eye  of  the  Florentine  discems  symptoms 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  of  quite  a  difiereat 
tendency.* 

It  seemed  now  obvious  that  victory  must  declare 
for  tliat  party  which  could  best  endure  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  its  present  situation.  The  local  posi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  was  far  more  unfovourable  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  Great  Captain,  soon  after 
the  afihir  of  the  bridge,  bad  drawn  off  his  forces  to  a 
rising  ground  about  a  mile  ixom  the  river,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  little  hamlet  of  Cintura,  and  com- 
manded the  route  to  Naples.  In  front  of  his  camp 
he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which,  in  the  saturated  soil, 
speedily  filled  with  water;  and  he  garnished  it  at 
each  extremity  with  a  strong  redoubt.  Thus  securely 
entrenched,  he  resolved  patiently  to  await  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
indeed  deplorable.  Those  who  occupied  the  lower 
level  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water;  for 
the  excessive  rains,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Garig- 
liono,  had  converted  the  whole  country  into  a  mere 
quagmire,  or  rather  standing  pool.     The  only  way  in 

*  L^udone  Prima  a  Roma,  kt.  would  give  80,000  clucaU  if  be 

9,  10,  18-  could  meet  Gonwlvo  de  Cordova 

The  French  showed  the  same  in  the  plains  of  Viterbo;"  the 

confidence  from  the  beginning  of  Spaniard   imartly  replied,  "Ne- 

hoatiUtiet.     One  of  that  nation  mourt  would  have  given  twice  aa 

having  told  Suarez,  the  Castilian  much  not  to  have  met  him  at 

minister  at  Venice,  that  the  mar-  Cerignola."     Zurita,  Anales,  torn, 

■hal  de  la  Tremouille  said,  '*he  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  36. 
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whicjh  the  men  could  secure  tbemselves  was  by  cover- 
iog  the  earth  as  fiar  as  possible  with  boughs  and  buu- 
dles  of  t'wigs;  and  it  was  altogether  uncertain  how 
long  even  this  expedient  would  serve  against  the  en- 
croaching element.  Those  on  the  higher  grounds 
were  scaj^wly  in  better  plight.  The  driving  storms 
of  sleet  and  rain,  which  tiad  continued  for  several 
weeks  without  intermission,  found  their  waj  into 
every  crevice  of  the  flimsy  tents  and  crazy  hovels, 
thatched  only  with  branches  of  trees,  which  afforded 
a  temporary  shelter  to  the  troops.  In  addition  to 
these  evils,  the  soldiers  were  badly  fed,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  resources  in  the  waste  and  depopu- 
lated regions  in  which  they  were  quartered  ;*  and  bad- 
ly pwd,  from  the  negligence,  or  perhaps  poverty,  of 
King  Ferdinand,  whose  inadequate  remittances  to  his 
general  exposed  him,  among  many  other  embarrass- 
ments, to  the  imminent  hazard  of  disaffection  among 
the  soldiery,  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries,  which 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most  delicate  and  judioious 
conduct  on  his  part  could  have  averted.f 

In  this  difficult  crisis,  Gonealvo  de  Cordova  retain- 
ed all  his  usual  equanimity,  and  even  the  cheerfulness 
so  indispensable  in  a  leader  who  woald  infiise  heart 
into  his  followers.    He  entered  freely  into  the  dis- 

*  This  barren  tract  of  utiinha-  torn.  ii.  lib.  2S,  cap.  S. — Guiccisr- 

Uted  country  must  have  been  of  dim,  Istoiia,  torn.  Llib.  6,  p.  328. 

very  limited  extent ;  for  it  lay  in  — Machiavelli,  Legazione  Prima  a 

the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  nei^-  Roma,  let.  44.  —  Ullos,  ViU  di 

bourhood  of  the  cultivated  plains  Carlo  V,  fol.  22. — Chr6nica  del 

of  Seua,  the  Masdean  mountain.  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  107,  108. — 

and    Falemian    fields,  —  names  I'he  Neapolitan  conquests,  it  will 

whidi   call  up  aisonationi  that  be  lemembei^,  were  imdertalcen 

must  lire  while  good  poetry  and  excluNTelyforthecrownofAragon, 

good  wine  shall  be  held  in  honour,  the  revenues  of  which  were  fai 

t  Mariana,  Hist,  de   Espana,  more  limited  than  those  of  Castile. 
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tresses  and  personal  feelings  of  his  men,  and,  instead 
of  assuming  any  exemption  irom  fatigue  or  snffeiing 
on  the  score  of  his  rank,  took  his  turn  in  the  hum- 
blest tour  of  duty  with  the  meanest  of  them,  mount- 
ing guard  himself,  it  is  sud,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. Above  all,  he  displayed  that  inflexible  constancy 
which  enables  the  strong  mind  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  peril  to  bnoy  up  the  unking  ^irits  uvund 
it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  Qaa  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose occurred  at  this  time. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  indefi- 
nite prospect  of  its  continuance,  raised  a  natural  ap- 
prehension in  many  of  the  officers  that,  if  it  did  not 
provoke  some  open  act  of  mutiny,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability break  down  the  spirits  and  constitution  of  the 
soldiers.  Several  of  them,  therefore, — among  the  rest, 
Mendoza  and  the  two  Colonnas, — waited  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  after  stating  their  fears  without 
reserve,  besought  him  to  remove  the  camp  to  Capua, 
where  the  troops  might  find  healthy  and  commodious 
qasrten,  at  least  until  the  severity  of  the  season 
was  mitigated;  before  which,  they  insisted,  there 
was  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  movement  on  tlie 
part  of  the  French.  But  Gonsalvo  felt  too  deeply 
the  importance  of  grappling  with  the  enemy  before 
they  should  gain  the  open  country,  to  be  willing  to 
trust  to  any  such  precarious  contingency.  Besides, 
he  distrusted  the  effect  of  such  a  retrograde  move- 
ment on  the  spirits  of  his  own  troops.  He  had  decid- 
ed on  his  course  after  the  most  mature  deliberation ; 
and,  having  patiently  heard  his  officers  to  the  end, 
replied  in  these  few  but  memorable  words ;  "  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  service  to  maintain  our  present 
portion ;  and,  be  assured.  I  would  sooner  march  for- 
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ward  two  steps,  though  it  should  bring  me  to  my 
grave,  than  fall  back  one,  to  gtun  a  hundred  years." 
The  decided  tone  of  the  reply  relieved  him  from  fur- 
ther importunity.* 

There  is  no  act  of  Gonsalvo's  life,  which  on  the 
whole  displays  more  strikingly  the  strength  of  his 
character.  When  thus  witnessing  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers drooping  and  dying  around  him,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  word  could  relieve  them  from  all 
their  distresses,  he  yet  refrained  iifom  uttering  it,  in 
stem  obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  call  of 
duty;  and  this,  too,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  on  whose 
judgment  he  most  relied. 

Gonsalvo  confided  in  the  prudence,  sobriety,  and 
excellent  constitution  of  the  Spaniards,  for  resisting 
the  bad  el^ts  of  the  climate.  He  relied,  too,  on 
their  tried  discipline,  and  their  devotion  to  himself, 
for  carrying  them  through  any  sacrifice  be  should 
demand  of  them.  His  experience  at  Barletta  led  him 
to  anticipate  resnlts  of  a  very  opposite  character  with 
the  French  troops.  The  event  justified  his  conclusions 
in  both  respects. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  occupied  higher 
and  more  healthy  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Garigliano,  than  their  rivals.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  find  more  effectual  protection  from  the 
weather  in  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre, 
and  some  other  edifices,  which  still  covered  the  site  of 
Mintumse.      With   all  this,   however,   they  suffered 

•   Bemaldez,  Reyea  Cat61icoa.  19,  cap.  16. — Ouicdaidini,  Isto- 

MS.    cap.    1S8.  —  Chr6nica   del  m,lib.6,p.338 — Zurita.Analea, 

Gran  Cajntan,  lib.  2,  cap,  108.—  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  58. 
Garibay,  CompeDdio,  toni.  iL  lib. 
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more  severely  from  the  inclement  season  than  their 
robust  adversaries.  Numbers  daily  sickened  and  died. 
They  were  much  straitened,  moreover,  from  want  of 
provisions,  through  the  knavish  peculations  of  the 
commissaries  who  had  charge  of  the  magazines  in 
Rome.  Thus  situated,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  French 
soldiery,  eager  for  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and 
impatient  of  delay,  gradually  sunk  under  the  pro- 
tracted miseries  of  a  war  where  the  elements  were  the 
principal  enemy,  and  where  they  saw  themselves  melt- 
ing away  like  slaves  in  a  prison-ship,  without  even  the 
chance  of  winning  an  honourable  death  on  the  field  of 
battle.* 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  these  circumstances 
was  further  swelled  by  the  imperfect  success  which 
had  attended  their  efforts  when  allowed  to  measure 
weapons  with  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  latent  mass  of  disaffection  found  an 
object  on  which  to  vent  itself,  in  the  person  of  their 
commander-in-chief,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  never 
popular  with  the  French  soldiers.  They  now  loudly 
taxed  him  with  imbecility,  accused  him  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  loaded  him  with 
the  opprobrious  epithets  with  which  Transalpine  inso- 
lence was  accustomed  to  stigmatize  the  Italians.  In 
all  this  tbey  were  secretly  supported  by  Ives  d'AII^gre, 
Sandricourt,  and  other  French  officers,  who  had  al- 
ways regarded  with  dissatisfaction  the  elevation  of 
the  Italian  general;  till  at  length  the  latter,  finding 
that  he  had  influence  with  neither  officers  nor  soldiers, 

*  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Oonul-     Buonaocoru,  DUrio,  fol.  89 

Ti,  fol.  26fi.  — Gamier,   Hitt.de  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  iS. 

France,  torn.  t.  p.  i*6. — Zurita,  — Varillas,  Hilt,  de  Louii  XII, 

Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  S,  cap.  59.—  torn.  i.  pp.  401,  Wi. 
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and  unwilling  to  retain  command  where  he  had  loat 
authority,  availed  himself  of  a  temporary  illness,  under 
which  he  was  labouring,  to  throw  up  his  commission, 
and  withdrew  abruptly  to  his  own  estates. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  an 
Italian  indeed  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
but  who  had  long  served  under  the  French  banners, 
where  he  bad  been  intrusted  by  Louis  the  Twelfth 
with  very  important  commands.  He  was  not  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character  or  military  science ;  but 
it  required  powers  of  a  higher  order  tbau  his  to  bring 
the  army  under  subordination,  and  renew  its  confi- 
dence under  present  circumstances.  The  Italians, 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  their  former  chief, 
deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  great  body  of  the 
French  chivalry,  impatient  of  their  present  unhealthy 
position,  dispersed  among  the  adjacent  cities  of  Fondi, 
Itri,  and  Gaeta,  leaving  the  low  country  around  the 
Tower  of  the  Garigliano  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss  and 
German  infiuitry.  Thus,  while  the  whole  Spanish 
army  lay  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  commander,  prepared  for  instant 
service,  the  French  were  scattered  over  a  country 
more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  where,  without  regard 
to  military  discipline,  they  sought  to  relieve  the  dreary 
monotony  of  a  camp  by  all  the  relaxations  which 
such  comfortable  quarters  could  afford.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  repose  of  the  two 
armies  was  never  broken  by  the  sounds  of  war.  More 
than  one  rencontre,   on  the  contrary,  with   various 

*OaTnieT,Mut.ile  France,  torn.  p.  329.  —  MachiaTelli,  l.^azione 

T.  pp.  440 — 443. — Oiovio,  ViUe  Prinu    s    Rome,  let.  44 St. 

Illuat.  Virorum,  ibl.  264,  865 OeloiB,  Hist,  de  Louyi  XII,  pp. 

Guicdardini,  IitoriBjtom.i.  lib.6,  179,  174. 
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fortune,  took  place,  and  more  than  one  display  of 
personal  prowess  by  the  knights  of  the  two  nations, 
as  formeriy  at  the  siege  of  Barletta.  The  Spaniards 
made  two  unsuccessful  efibrts  to  btim  the  eneiny*s 
bridge;  but  they  succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
carrying  the  strong  fortress  of  Rocca  Guglielma,  gar- 
risoned by  the  French.  Among  the  feats  of  indivi- 
dual heroism,  the  Castilian  writers  expatiate  most 
complacently  on  that  of  their  favourite  cavalier, 
Diego  de  Paredes ;  who  descended  alone  on  the 
bridge  against  a  body  of  French  knights,  all  armed 
in  proof,  with  a  desperate  hardihood  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote;  and  would  most  probably  have  shared  the 
usual  &te  of  that  renowned  personage  on  such  oc- 
casions, had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  sally  of  his 
own  countrymen.  The  French  find  a  counterpart 
to  this  adventure  in  that  of  the  preuz  chevalier  Ba- 
yard, who  with  his  single  arm  maintained  the  barriers 
of  the  bridge  agunst  two  hmidred  Spaniards  for  an 
boor  or  more.* 

Such  feats,  indeed,  are  more  easily  achieved  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  sword.  It  would  be  iiyustice, 
however,  to  the  honest  chronicler  of  the  day  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  himself  fully 

"  Believe  the  magic  vonden  that  he  lung." 

Every  heart  confessed  the  influence  of  a  romantic  age, 
—  the  dying  age,  indeed,  of  chivalry,  —  but  when, 
with  superior  refinement,  it  had  lost  nothing  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  its  prime.    A  shadowy 

*  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  torn,  i.  p.  417. — Quintans,  Eipa- 

lib.  2,  cap.  106.  —  M^oirei  de  nolet  Celebres,  torn.  i.  pp.  288 — 

Bayard,  chap.  85,  apud  Petitot,  290. — MachiaTelli,  L^^onePri- 

Collection  dea  M^moirea,  torn.  xt.  ma  a  Roma,  let.  S9,  44. 
— VariUaa,  Hiat.  de  Louii  XII, 
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twilight  of  romance  enveloped  every  object.  Every 
day  gave  birth  to  such  extravagances,  not  merely  of 
sentiment,  but  of  action,  as  made  it  difficult  to  discern 
the  precise  boundaries  of  fact  and  fiction.  The  chro- 
nicler might  innocently  encroach  sometimes  on  the 
province  of  the  poet,  and  the  poet  occasionally  draw 
the  theme  of  his  visions  from  the  pages  of  the  chro- 
nicler. Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case ;  and  the  roman- 
tic Muse  of  Italy,  then  coming  forth  in  her  glory,  did 
little  more  than  give  a  brighter  flush  of  colour  to  the 
chimeras  of  real  life.  The  characters  of  living  heroes, 
a  Bayard,  a  Paredes,  and  a  La  Palice,  readily  supplied 
her  with  the  elements  of  those  ideal  combinations  in 
which  she  has  so  gracefully  embodied  the  perfections 
of  chivalry.* 

"  Compare  the  prose  romances  loyal  biographer  of  the  Great  Cap- 
of  D'Auton,  of  the  "  loyal  servi-  tain,  with  the  poetic  ones  of  Ari- 
teur"  of  Bayard,  and  the  no  lew      osto,  Bemi,  and  the  like. 

"  Hagnanima  menzogna  I  or  quando  &  il  veio 
Si  bello,  che  u  poBsa  a  te  preporre  ?" 
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ITAIIAN  WABS. ROUT   OF   THE    OAMOLIANO. TREATY 

WITH  FRANCE.  —  GONSALVO's  MIUTARY    CONDUCT. 

1503—1504. 

GwualTO  crones  the  lUver.  — GoniteniAtion  of  the  French.  —  Action 
near  Gaeta. — Hotly  contested. — The  French  defeated, — Oaeta  buj- 
renders. — Public  EnthmiaMn. —  Treaty  with  Fiance. — Renew  of 
GonsalTO'a  Military  Conduct.  —  Besults  of  the  Campaign. 

SeT£n  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  two  armies 
had  lain  in  eight  of  each  other  without  any  decided 
moTement  on  either  aide.  During  this  time,  the 
Great  Captain  had  made  repeated  efiforts  to  strength- 
en himself,  through  the  interreation  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Francisco  de  Rojas,*  by  reinforcements 
from  Rome,  His  negotiations  were  chiefly  directed 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Orsini,  a  powerful  family, 
long  involved  in  a  bitter  feud  with  the  Colonnas,  then 
ia  the  Spanish  sanrice.  A  reconciliation  between 
these  noble  houses  was  at  length  happily  e£fected; 
and  Bartolomeo  d'Alviano,  the  head  of  the  Orsini, 
agreed  to  enlist  under  the  Spanish  commander  with 
three  thousand  men.     This  arrangement  was  finally 

*  HeBucceededGarcilBHOdela  y  aombre  notadoa  por  volerosoa 

V^  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Ovie-  caballeroa  y  valientea  milites  como 

do  lays,  In  reference  to  the  illus-  deste  nonibre  de  Rojaa."     Quin- 

triom  tuDUH  of  Rojaa,  "  En  todaa  cuagenas,  HS.  bat.  1,  quinc.  S, 

laa  hiatoriai  de  Espi^  no  se  faal-  dial.  8. 
Ian  tantos  caballeioi  de  un  linage 

VOL.  Ul.  K 
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brought  about  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian 
minister  at  Rome,  who  even  advanced  a  connderable 
flum  of  money  towards  the  payment  of  the  new  levies.* 
The  appearance  of  this  corps,  with  one  of  the  most 
able  and  valiant  of  the  Italian  captains  at  its  head, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  camp.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  Alviano  strongly  ui^d  Gonsalvo  to  aban- 
don his  ori^nal  plan  of  operations,  and  avail  himself 
of  his  augmented  strength  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his 
own  quarters.  The  Spanish  commander  had  intended 
to  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  defensive,  and,  too 
unequal  in  force  to  meet  the  French  in  the  open  field, 
as  before  noticed,  had  intrenched  himself  in  his  pre- 
sent strong  position,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  awut- 
ing  the  enemy  there.  Circumstances  had  now  greatly 
cbanged.  The  original  inequality  was  diminished  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Italian  levies,  and  still  further  compensat- 
ed by  the  present  disorderly  state  of  the  French  army. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  in  the  m(»t  perilous  enter- 
prises, the  assailing  party  gathers  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  impetus  in  its  career  which  counterbalance  large 
numerical  odds ;  while  the  party  taken  by  surprise  is 
jiroportionably  disconcerted,  and  pre{»red,  as  it  were, 
for  defeat  before  a  blow  is  struck.  From  these  consi- 
derations, the  cautious  general  acquiesced  in  Alvi- 
ano's  project  to  cross  the  Garigliano,  by  establishing  a 
bridge  at  a  point  (^posite  Snzio,  a  small  place  gar- 
risoned by  the  French,  on  the  right  bank,  about  four 
miles  above  their  head-quarters.  The  time  for  the 
attack  was  fixed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ap- 

"  Mariantt,  Hut.  de   EspaSa,  cap.  48,  57.  —  Aborca,  Reyea  d« 

tom.ii.  Ub.  88.  c^.  5. — Guicdar-  AragDn,  torn.  iL  lej  SO,  cap.  14, 

dini,  Iitoria,  lib.  6.  pp.  SI 9,  380.  sec.  4, 5.— Dam,  Hiit.  de  Veniie, 

—  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  torn.  iii.  pp.  364,  S6f . 
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proaching  ChriBtmas,  when  the  French,  occupied  with 
the  festivities  of  the  season,  might  he  throTO  off  their 
guard.* 

This  day  of  general  rejoicing  to  the  Christian 
world  at  length  arriTed.  It  brought  little  joy  to  the 
Spaniards,  boried  in  the  depths  of  these  drear;  mo- 
rasses, destitute  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
with  scarcely  any  other  means  of  resisting  the  climate 
than  those  afforded  by  their  iron  constitutions  and 
innncible  courage.  They  celebrated  the  day,  how- 
ever, with  all  the  devotional  feeling  and  the  imposing 
solemnities  with  which  it  is  commemorated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  the  exercises  of  reli^on, 
rraidered  more  impressive  by  their  situation,  served 
to  exalt  ttill  higher  the  heroic  constancy  which  had 
sustained  them  under  such  unparalleled  snfierings. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  materials  for  the  bridge 
were  collected,  and  the  work  went  forward  with  such 
despatch,  that  on  the  28th  of  December  all  was  in 
readiness  for  carrying  the  plan  of  attack  into  execu- 
tion. The  task  of  laying  the  bridge  across  the  rivec 
was  intrusted  to  Alviano,  who  had  charge  of  the  van. 
The  central  and  main  division  of  the  army,  under  Oon- 
aalvo,  was  to  cross  at  the  same  point ;  while  Andrada, 
at  the  head  of  the  rear-guaid,  was  to  fuve  a  passage 
at  the  old  bridge,  lower  down  the  stream,  opposite  to 
the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano-f 

*  Oiovio,  Vita  lUutt.  VUarum,  the  aauUii^  PATty  ;  and  he  k- 

pp.  267,  268.  —  Ulleo,  Vita  di  verely  ceniures  Pompey  for  allow- 

Oulo  V,  &A,  tS.  —  Ghiicaardiiu,  ing  tiw  ardour  oi  lui  troopi  to 

Iitoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  929,  escape  id  inaction,  &■  thej  coldly^ 

SSO.  ■ —  Machiavelli,     Lc^azione  waited  to  receive  hia  attaclc.     De 

Fi^  a  Roma,  let.  36.  Bello  Civili,  lib.  3,  cap.  92. 

Gosar,  at  the  battle  of  Phana-  f  Chnfnica  del  Oian  Capitan, 

Ua,  acted  on  the  principle  men-  lib.   8,    cap,   110.  —  Bematdez, 

tioned  in  the  text,  in  becoming  ReTea  Cattjicos,  MS.  cap.  189. — 

k2 
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Tbe  night  vas  dark  and  stormy.  Alviano  per- 
formed the  duty  intrusted  to  him  with  such  silence 
and  celerity,  that  the  work  was  completed  without  at- 
tracting the  enemy's  notice.  He  then  crossed  over 
with  the  van-guard,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  Navarro,  Paredes,  and  Pizarro ;  and,  falling 
on  the  sleeping  garrison  of  Suzio,  cut  to  pieces  all  who 
offered  resistance. 

The  report  of  the  Spaniards  having  passed  the  river 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  soon  reached  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  near  the  Tower  of  the 
Garigliano.  The  French  commander-in-chief,  who 
believed  that  the  Spaniards  were  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  as  torpid  ae  the  snakes  in  their  own 
marshes,  was  as  much  astounded  by  the  event  as  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  burst  over  his  head  from  a  cloudless 
sky.  He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  rallying  such  of 
his  scattered  forces  as  he  could  assemble,  and  in  the 
mean  while  despatched  Ives  d'AU^gre  with  a  body  of. 
horse  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  till  he  could  make 
good  his  own  retreat  on  Gaeta.  His  first  step  was  to 
demolish  the  bridge  near  bis  own  qnarters,  catting  the 
moorings  of  the'  boats,  and  turning  them  adrift  down 
the  river.  He  abandoned  his  tents  and  baggage,  to- 
gether with  nine  of  his  heaviest  cannon  ;  leaving  even 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
rather  than  encumber  himself  with  anything  that  should 
retard  his  march.  The  remainder  of  the  artillery  he 
sent  forward  in  the  van ;  the  infantry  followed  next ; 
and  the  rear,  in  which  Salozzo  took  his  own  station,  was 
brought  up  by  the  men-at-arms,  to  cover  the  retreat 

Qiovio,  Vita  Magni  Qoiualvi,  lib.  60.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Optu  Ejdat. 
S,  Tol.  266. — Zurita,  Hiitaria  del  e[Hat.270.  —  fiuonacconi,  Diario, 
Rey  Hranando,  torn.  i.  lib.  S,  cap.     p.  84. 
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Before  AlUgre  could  reach  Suzio,  the  whole  Spanish 
army  had  passed  the  Garigliano,  and  formed  on  the 
right  bank.  Unable  to  iace  sach  superior  numbers, 
he  fell  back  with  precipitation,  and  joined  himself  to 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  now  in  fall  retreat  on 
Gaeta.* 

GonsalTo,  afraid  the  French  might  escape  him,  sent 
forward  Prospero  Colonna,  with  a  corps  of  light  horse, 
to  anno;  and  retard  their  march  until  he  could  come 
up.  Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with  the 
main  body,  he  marched  rapidly  through  the  deserted 
camp  of  the  enemy,  leaving  little  leisure  for  his  men 
to  glean  the  rich  spoU  which  lay  tempting  them  on 
every  side.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  with 
the  French,  whose  movements  were  greatly  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  of  dragging  their  guns  over  the 
ground  completely  saturated  with  nun.  The  retreat 
was  conducted,  however,  in  excellent  order ;  they  were 
eminently  favoured  by  the  narrowness  of  the  road, 
which,  allowing  but  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
troops  on  either  side  to  come  into  action,  made  suc- 
cess chiefly  depend  on  the  relative  merits  of  these. 
The  French  rear,  as  already  stated,  was  made  ap  of 
their  men-at-arms,  including  Bayard,  Sandricourt,  La 
Fayette,  and  others  of  their  bravest  chivalry,  who  arm- 
ed at  all  points  found  no  great  difficulty  in  beating  off 
the  light  troops  which  formed  the  advance  of  the  Span- 
iards. At  every  bridge,  stream,  and  narrow  pass,  which 
afforded  a  favourable  position,   the   French  cavalry 

*  Bemaldez,  Beyea  CaUlicos,  lib.  ft,  cap.  110.— Abarcs,  Seyw 

MS.  cap.  169. —  UQoa,  Vita  di  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii,  rey  30,  cap. 

Carlo  V,  fbl.  28,  iS.  —  Guicciar-  14,  lec.  6. — Zuiita,  Anales,  torn. 

dim,  Istoria,  p.  330.  —  Oamier,  t.  lib.  5,  cap.  60. — Senaiega,  apud 

Hist.  d«.  Prance,  torn.  t.  pp.  448,  Uuratori,  Rerum  ItaL  Script  torn. 

449^-Chi6iika  del  Oran  C^pitaD,  xxiv.  p.  670. 
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closed  their  ranks,  and  made  a  resolute  stand  to  gain 
time  for  the  columns  in  advance. 

In  this  way,  alternately  halting  and  retreating, 
with  perpetual  skirmishes,  though  without  much  loss 
on  either  aide,  they  reached  the  bridge  before  Mola  di 
Gaeta.  Here,  some  of  the  gun-carriages,  breaking 
down  or  being  ovOTtarned,  occasioned  considerable 
delay  and  confusioD.  llie  infantry,  pressing  on,  be- 
came entangled  with  the  artillery.  The  marqaia  of 
galuziao  esdeaToored  to  avail  himself  of  the  strong 
position  !^orded  l^  the  bridge  to  restore  order.  A 
desperate  straggle  ensued.  The  French  knights  dash- 
ed boldly  into  the  Spanish  ranks,  driving  back  for  a 
time  the  tide  of  pursuit.  The  chevalier  Bayard,  who 
was  seen,  as  usual,  in  the  front  of  danger,  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him;  and  at  length,  carried  for- 
ward by  his  ardour  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
was  retrieved  with  difficnlty  from  their  hands  by  a 
desperate  charge  of  hit  friend  Sandricourt.* 

The  Spaniards,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  as- 
sault, seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate ;  but  Gonsalvo 
had  now  time  to  bring  up  bfs  men-at-tuma,  who  sos- 
tained  the  faltering  columns,  and  renewed  the  combat 
on  more  equal  terms.  He  himself  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  m^e ;  and  at  one  time  was  exposed  to  imminent 
hazard  by  his  horse's  losing  hia  footing  on  the  slippery 
soil,  and  coming  with  him  to  the  ground.  The  gene- 
ral  fortunately  experienced  no  injury,   and,  quickly 

*  GuiGcianiini,Istoria,  lib.  6,  A[n[ninita,lBtorieFioreiitiiie,toin. 

Ml.  SiO,  SSI. — Ganiier,  Hist,  de  uL  lib.  28,  p.  873' — Summonte, 

JiWiceitoin.T.  pp.4i&— 451.—  Hist,  di  Napoli,  torn.  iii.  p.  5JJ. 

Chr6iiica  del  Gnn  Capitan,  ubi  .—Buoiiaccorsi,Diaria,  pp.  64,85. 

■upra.  — Vaiilla«,  Hist,  de  Louis  —  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Gomalvi, 

XII,  torn.  i.  pp.  416  —  418.—  fbl.  268. 
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recovering  himself,  continued  to  animate  his  followers 
hj  his  voice  and  intrepid  bearing,  as  before. 

The  £gbt  had  now  lasted  two  hours.  The  Span- 
iards, althoagh  Btill  in  excellent  heart,  were  funt 
with  fiitigoe  and  want  of  food,  having  travelled  six 
leagaes.  without  breaking  their  &8t  since  the  preced- 
ing evening.  It  was,  tiierefore,  with  no  little  anxiety 
that  Gonsalvo  looked  for  the  coming  up  of  his  rear- 
gnard,  left,  aa  the  reader  will  remember,  under  An- 
drada  at  the  lower  bridge,  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

The  weloonoe  spectacle  at  length  presented  itself. 
The  dark  columns  of  the  Spaniards  were  seen,  at  first 
Jaint  in  the  distance,  bj  degrees  growing  more  and 
more  distinct  to  the  eye.  Andrada  had  easily  cat^ 
ried  the  French  redoubt  on  his  side  of  the  Garigliano ; 
but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  delay  that  he  re- 
covered the  scattered  boats  which  the  French  had  set 
adrift  down  the  stream,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing his  communications  with  the  opposite 
bank.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  rapidly  advanced 
by  a  more  direct  road  to  the  east  of  that  lately  tra- 
versed by  GoDsalvo  along  the  sea-side,  in  pursuit  of 
the  French.  The  latter  beheld  with  dismay  the  arri- 
val of  this  fresh  body  of  troops,  who  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
scarcely  waited  ibr  the  shock  before  they  broke  and 
gave  way  in  all  directions.  The  disabled  carriages  of 
the  artillery,  which  clogged  up  the  avenues  in  the 
rear,  increased  the  confusion  among  the  ftigitives ;  and 
the  foot  were  trampled  down  without  mercy  under  the 
heels  of  their  own  cavalry,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  lat- 
ter to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous  situa- 
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tion.  The  Spanish  light  horse  fijllowed  up  their  ad- 
vantage with  the  alacrity  of  vengeance  long  delayed, 
inflicting  bloody  retribution  for  all  they  had  bo  long 
suffered  in  the  marshes  of  Sessa. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  bridge  the  road  takes 
two  directions;  the  one  towards  Itri,  the  other  to 
Gaeta.  The  bewildered  fiigitives  here  separated,  by 
for  the  greater  part  keeping  the  latter  route.  Gton- 
salvo  sent  fonrard  a  body  of  horse  under  Navarro  and 
.  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  by  a  short  cut  across  the  country, 
to  intercept  their  flight.  A  large  number  fell  into 
his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  themselves  into  Gaeta.* 

The  Great  Captain  took  up  his  quarters  that  ni^t 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone.  His  brave 
followers  had  great  need  of  refreshment,  having  fasted 
and  fought  through  the  whole  day,  and  that  under  a 
driving  storm  of  nun  which  had  not  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment. Thus  terminated  the  battle,  or  rout,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  of  the  Gcarigliano,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  results  of  all  Gonsalvo's  victories,  and 
furnishing  a  suitable  close  to  his  brilliant  military 
career,  f  The  loss  of  the  French  is  computed  at  from 
three  to  four  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  field,  to- 

•  Benmldez,  Rejea  Catolicos,  +  Soon  after  the  rout  of  the  Ga- 

MS.  cap.  190. — Qamier,  Hist,  de  rigliano,  Bembo  produced  the  fol- 

france,  torn.  v.  pp.  452,  i5S. —  lowing  eonnet,  which  roost  critics 

UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol,  28. —  agree  was  intended,  although  no 

Ouicciardinii  Iitoria,  lib.  6,  p.931.  name  appears  in  it,  for  Gonialro 

—  Oaribay,  Compendio,  tom.  iL  de  Cordova : — 

lib,  19,  cap.  16.  —  Chronica  del  "Ben  devria  f«nd  onor  d'  etemo 
Gran  Capitan,  ubi  supm, — Buon- 


acconi,  Diario,  pp.  84, 85. — Am-  Napoli  vostia,  e  'n  mezzo  al  luo 
miiato,  Iitorie  Florentine,  ubi  tu-  be!  monte 

pra.  —  Vaiillas,  Hi»t.  de  Louis  Scolpirvi   in  lieta  e  coronata 
Xll,  tom.  i.  pp.  416 — 416.  &onte. 
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getber  with  all  their  hagg&ge,  colours,  and  splendid 
trun  of  artilleiy.  The  Spaniards  must  have  suflfered 
BOTerelj  during  the  sharp  conflict  on  the  bridge ;  but 
no  estimate  of  their  loss  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  na- 
tive or  foreign  writer.*  It  was  observed  that  the 
29th  of  December,  on  which  this  battle  was  won, 
came  on  Friday,  the  same  ominous  day  of  the  week 
which  had  so  often  proved  auspicious  to  the  Spaniards 
under  the  present  reign.f 

The  disparity  of  the  forces  actually  engaged  was 
probably  not  great,  since  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  French  were  quartered  prevented  many  of 
them  from  coming  up  in  time  for  action.  Several 
corps,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  field  at  the  close 
of  the  fight,  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  as  to  throw 


Oir  tiion&ndo,  e  dor  i  TOti  al 
tenipio: 
Poi  che  r  arete  all'  o^ogliuo  ed 
empio 
Stuolo  ntolta,   e  pareg^te  1' 

onte; 
Or  ch'  aves  [nu  la  roglia  e  le 

man  pronte 
A  &r  d'  Italia  tutta  acerbo 
toempio. 
Torce«tel  voi,  Signer,  dal  cono 

ardito, 
'  E  fbato  tal,  ch'  ancora  eaaer 
TOrebbe 
A  por  di  qua  doll'  Alpe  nostm 
ilpiede. 
L'  onda  Tin«na  del  buo  sangue 
crebbe, 
E  di  tronchi  rettd  coperto  il  lito, 
E  gli  augelli  ne  fer  tectue  piede." 
Opere,  torn.  iL  p.  57. 

*  The  Curate  of  Lot  FalaciM 
sumB  up  the  Iobi  of  the  French, 
from  the  time  of  GonsalTo'l  occu- 
pation (f  Barletta  to  the  i 


of  Gseta,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  —  6000  piisonen,  14,000 
killed  in  battle,  a  atill  neater 
number  by  exposure  and  mtigue, 
beride*  a  considerable  body  cut  off 
by  the  peasantry.  To  balance 
this  bloody  roll,  he  eomputea  the 
Spanidi  loss  at  two  hundred  slun 
in  the  field!  Reyes  Cat6llcos, 
iSB.  eaip.  191. 

+  Chr6nica  del  Oran  Caj^ton, 
lib.  i,  cap.  1  la — Zurita,  Analea, 
ubi  supra. — Garibay,  Compen^o, 
lib.  19,  cap.  16.— Jjuintana,  Es- 
paBoles  Celebres,  torn.  i.  pp.  296, 
297. 

Guicciardini,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  the  French  wri- 
ters, fixes  the  date  of  the  rout  at 
the  88th  of  December.  IC  how- 
ever, it  occurred  on  Friday,  as  he, 
and  every  authority,  indeed,  aa- 
serlB,  it  must  have  been  on  the 
S9th,  as  stated  by  the  Spanish 
historians.    Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.  330. 
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down  their  arms  without  attempting  resietance.*  The 
admirable  artillery,  on  which  the  French  placed  chief 
reliance,  was  not  only  of  no  serrice,  hut  of  infinite 
mischief  to  them,  as  we  have  seen.  The  hrunt  of  the 
battle  i^II  on  their  chivalry,  which  bore  itself  through- 
out the  day  with  the  spirit  and  gallantry  worthy  of 
its  ancient  renown ;  nerer  flinching,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  rear-guard  fresh  in  the  field,  at  so  criti- 
cal a  juncture,  turned  the  scale  in  their  adversaries' 
favour. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Gonsalvo  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  heights  of  mount  Orlan- 
do, which  overlooked  the  city  of  Gneta.  Such  was 
the  despondency  of  its  garrison,  however,  that  this 
strong  position,  which  bade  defiance  a  few  months 
before  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  Spanish  valour, 
was  now  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  The  same 
feeling  of  despondency  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  garrison  of  Gaeta;  and,  before  Navarro  could 
bring  the  batteries  of  mount  Orlando  to  bear  upon 
the  city,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  marquis  of 
Saluzzo  with  proposals  for  capitulation. 

This  was  more  than  the  Great  Captain  could  have 
ventured  to  promise  himself.  The  French  were  in 
great  force;  the  fortifications  of  the  place  in  excel- 
lent repair;  it  was  well  provided  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  with  provisions  for  ten  days  at  least ; 
while  their  fleet,  riding  in  the  tiarbour,  horded  the 
means  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
and  other  friendly  ports.  But  the  French  had 
lost  all  heart;  they  were  sorely  wasted  by  disease; 
their  buoyant   self-confidence  was  gone,    and   their 

*  QioWo,  Vita  Hagni  Oonralvi,  foL  268. 
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Bpirits  broken  by  the  series  of  revereea  which  had  fol- 
'^lowed  witboat  interraption  from  the  first  houc  of  the 
campaign  to  the  last  disastrons  affair  of  the  Garigliano. 
Hie  very  elements  seemed  to  hare  leagued  against 
them.  Further  efforts  they  deemed  a  fruitless  straggle 
agidnst  destiny ;  and  they  now  looked  with  melancholy 
longing  to  their  native  land,  eager  only  to  quit  these 
ill-omened  shores  for  ever. 

The  Great  Captain  made  no  difficulty  in  granting 
saeh  terms  as,  while  they  bad  a  show  of  liberality, 
secored  him  the  most  important  fruits  of  victory. 
This  suited  his  cautious  temper  iar  better  than  press- 
ing a  desperate  fbe  to  extremity.  He  was,  moreover, 
with  all  his  successes,  in  no  condition  to  do  so ;  be 
was  witboat  funds,  and,  as  usual,  deeply  in  arrears  to 
bis  army ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  of  bread, 
says  an  Italian  historian,  in  his  whole  camp.* 

It  was  agreed  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  January 
Ist,  1504,  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Gaeta  at 
once,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  Spaniards,  with  its  artil- 
lery, munitions,  and  military  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  prisoners  on  both  sides,  including  those 
taken  in  the  preceding  campaign,  —  an  arrangement 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy, — ^were  to  be 
restored ;  and  the  army  in  Gaeta  was  to  be  allowed  a 
free  passage,  by  land  or  sea,  as  they  should  prefer,  to 
their  own  country.f 

■  Oiovio,  Vita  Hagni  Gonulvi,  t  ZuritB,  Hist,  del  Bey  Her- 

fbl.  268, 269. — Chronica  del  Gran  nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  £,  cap.  61 — 

CbihUij,  lib.  2,  cap.  111. — Peter  Oamier,  Hiit.  de  Fnuice,  torn.  t. 

Martyr,  Opiu  Epiit.  epist.  270. —  pp.  4£4,  466. — Bemaldez,  Reyei 

OuicciaTdini.Iit(ma,lib.6,p.S31,  Cat61icoe,  MS.  cap.  190r— Gian- 

~-  Zurita,  Analei,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  none,  iBtoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  29, 

cqi.61. — jQanuer.H  ist.  de  France,  cap.  4. 

tern.  V.  pp.  454,  455. — Siimondi.  No  particular  mention  was  made 

Hi>t.de8Fran9ai8,tom.xv.cap.29.  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  c^u- 
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From  the  moment  hostilities  were  brought  to  a 
close,  GonsalTo  displayed  such  generous  sympathy  for 
his  late  enemies,  and  such  humanity  in  relieving  them, 
as  to  reflect  more  honour  on  his  character  than  all  his 
victories.  He  scrupulously  enforced  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  treaty,  and  severely  punished  any 
violence  oflfered  to  the  French  by  bis  own  men.  His 
benign  and  courteous  demeanour  towards  the  van- 
quished, BO  remote  iiom  the  images  of  terror  with 
which  he  bad  been  hitherto  associated  in  their  minds, 
excited  unqualified  admiration;  and  they  testified 
their  sense  of  his  amiable  qualities  by  speaking  of 
him  as  the  "  gentil  capitaine  et  gentil  cavalier."  * 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
surrender  of  Gaeta  diffused  general  gloom  and  con- 


laUon.  *It  n  happened  that  Mve- 
ral  of  the  great  Angerin  lords, 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  preced- 
ing campaigna  of  Calabria,  were 
found  in  arms  in  the  place.  (Oiovio, 
Vita  Magni  OonaalTi,  foL  252, 
253,  869.)  Gonaalvo,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  manifest  breach  of 
^th,  refusing  to  regard  them  aa 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  sent 
them  all  prisoners  of  state  to  the 
dungeons  of  Castel  Nuovo  in  Na- 
ples. This  action  has  brought  on 
him  much  unmerited  obloquy  with 
the  French  writers.  Indeed,  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  signed,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  Italian  historians, 
QonsalTO  peremptorily  refused  to 
include  the  Neapolitan  lords  with- 
in it.  Thus  much  is  certain ;  that, 
si^r  having  been  taken  and  releas- 
ed, they  were  now  found  under  the 
French  banners  a  second  time.  It 
seems  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  the  French,  however  natural- 
ly desirous  they  may  have  been  of 
pntaction  for  Uieii  allies,  finding 


themselves  unable  to  enforce  it, 
acquiesced  in  such  an  equivocal 
silence  with  respect  to  them  as, 
without  apparently  compromising 
their  own  honour,  left  the  whole 
affair  to  the  discretion  of  the  Great 
Captain. 

With  regard  to  the  sweeping 
charge  mode  by  certjun  modem 
French  historians  agiunst  the  Span- 
ish general,  of  a  sinulor  severity 
to  the  other  Italians  indiscrimi- 
nately, found  in  the  place,  there  is 
not  tine  slightest  foundation  for  it 
in  any  contemporaiy  authority. 
See  Oaillaid,  Rivalite,  tom.  iv.  p. 
254. — Gamier,  Hist,  de  France, 
torn.  V.  p.  450. — Varillas,  HisL 
de  Louis  XII,  tom.  i.  pp.  419, 420. 

■  Fleurange,  Memoires,  chap. 
5,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  dea 
Memoires,  tom.  xvi. — Bemoldez, 
Reyes  Cat61icoa,  MS.  cap.  190^ 
Qiovio,  Vitffi  lUust.  Vironun,  fol. 
269,  270.  —  Chronica  del  Gian 
Capitan,  cap.  111. 
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stemation  over  France.  There  was  ecareeiy  a  family 
of  rank,  eays  a  writer  of  that  country,  that  had  not 
some  one  of  its  members  involved  in  these  sad  diaas- 
ters.*  The  court  went  into  mourning.  The  king, 
mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  lofty  schemes 
by  the  foe  whom  he  despised,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace,  refusing  access  to  every  one,  until  the  agita^- 
tion  of  hia  spirits  threw  him  into  an  illness  which  had 
wellnigh  proved  fatal. 

Meanwhile  his  exasperated  feelings  found  an  object 
on  which  to  vent  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  garri- 
son of  Gaeta,  who  so  pusillanimously  abandoned  their 
post  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  commanded 
them  to  winter  in  Italy,  and  not  to  recross  the  Alps 
without  further  orders.  He  sentenced  Sandricourt 
and  All^gre  to  banishment  for  insubordination  to  their 
commander-in-chief, — the  latter,  for  his  conduct,  more 
particularly,  before  the  battle  of  Cerignola;  and  he  hang- 
ed up  the  commissaries  of  the  army,  whose  infamous 
peculations  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  its  ruin.f 

But  the  impotent  wrath  of  their  monarch  was  not 
needed  to  fill  the  bitter  cup  which  the  French  soldiers 
were  now  draining  to  the  dregs.  A  large  number  of 
those  who  embarked  for  Genoa  died  of  the  maladies 
contracted  daring  their  long  bivouac  in  the  marshes 
of  Mintumse.  The  rest  recrossed  the  Alps  into  France, 
too  desperate  to  heed  their  master's  prohibition.  Those 

*  BrantSme,  who  visited  the  unpoetical.      Viea  des   HommeB 

bonks  of  the  Gar^liano  some  fifty  lUuitres,  disc.  6. 
jeun  &fter  thii,  beheld  them  in 

imagination   thronged    with    the  f  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  tom. 

shades   of    the  illurtrious  dead,  t.  pp.  456—458. — Oiovio,  Vitoe 

whose  bones   lay   buried  in   its  IllusL  Virarum,  foL  269,  270. — 

dreary    and    pestilent    marthea.  Ouicciardini,  lBtoria,tom.  L  Ub.  6. 

Tliere  is  a  sombre  colouring  in  the  pp.  S32,  9S7.— St.  Oelais,  Hist, 

vision  of  the  old  chronicUr  not  de  Louya  XII,  p.  173. 
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who  took  their  way  by  land  suffered  still  more  severe- 
ly from  the  Italian  peasantry,  who  retaliated  in  fall 
measure  the  barbarities  they  had  eo  long  endured  from 
the  French.  They  were  seen  wandering  like  spectres 
along  the  high  roads  and  principal  cities  on  the  route, 
pining  with  cold  and  famine ;  and  all  the  hospitals  in 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  stables,  sheds,  and  every  other 
place,  however  mean,  affording  shelter,  were  filled  with 
the  wretched  vagabonds,  eager  only  to  find  some  ob- 
scure retreat  to  die  in. 

The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  fared  little  better. 
Among  others,  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  soon  after 
reaching  Genoa,  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  caused  by 
his  distress  of  mind.  Sandricourt,  too  haughty  to 
endure  disgrace,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Al- 
l^gre,  more  culpable,  but  more  courageous,  survived  to 
be  reconciled  with  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  a  soldier''s 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

Such  are  the  dismal  colours  in  which  the  French 
historians  depict  the  last  struggle  made  by  their  mon- 
arch for  the  recovery  of  Naples.  Few  militaiy  ex- 
peditions have  commenced  under  more  brilliant  and 
imposing  auspices;  few  have  been  conducted  in  so  ill- 
advised  a  manner  through  their  whole  progress ;  and 
none  attended  in  their  close  with  more  indiscriminate 
and  overwhelming  ruin. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1604,  Gonsalvo  made  his 
entry  into  Gaeta ;  and  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance, 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  from  its  battlements,  an- 
nounced that  this  strong  key  to  the  dominions  of  Na- 
ples had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Aragon.    After  a 

*  Buonac4»rn,  Diana,  p.  86^  cftp.  190. — Giovio,  Vita  IIIueL 
UUm,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  foL  23.-^  Virorum,  ub!  >upia. — OuUanl, 
Bemaldez,  Iteyes  Cat6]icos,  MR     lUTalit^,  torn.  It.  pp.  i54,—XB6. 
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short  delaj  for  the  refreshment  of  his  troops,  he  set 
out  for  the  capital.  But,  amidst  the  general  jubilee 
which  greeted  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  incessant  &tigue  and  high  mental 
excitement  in  which  be  had  been  kept  for  the  last 
four  months.  The  attack  was  severe,  and  the  event 
for  some  time  doubtful.  During  this  state  of  suspense 
the  public  mind  was  in  the  deepest  a^tation.  The 
popular  manners  of  Gonsalvo  bad  won  the  hearts  of 
the  giddy  people  of  Naples,  who  tjansierred  their 
affections,  indeed,  as  readily  as  their  allegiance ;  and 
prayers  and  vows  for  his  restoration  were  offered  up 
in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  city.  His 
excellent  constitution  at  length  got  the  better  of  bis 
disease.  As  soon  as  this  favourable  result  was  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  population,  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme,  abandoned  itself  to  a  delirium  of  joy ;  and, 
when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  them  audi- 
ence, men  of  all  ranks  thronged  to  Castel  Nuovo  to 
tender  their  congratulations,  and  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
ben^  who  now  returned  to  their  capital,  for  the  third 
time,  with  the  laurel  of  victory  on  his  brow.  Every 
tongue,  says  his  aithusiastic  biographer,  was  eloquent 
in  his  pruse :  some  dwelling  on  his  noble  port,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  countenance;  others  on  the  ele- 
gance and  amenity  of  his  manners;  and  all  dazzled 
by  a  spirit  of  munificence  which  would  have  become 
royalty  itself.* 

The  tide  of  panegyric  was  swelled  by  more  than 
one  bard,  who  sought,  though  with  indifferent  success, 
to  catch  inspiration  from  so  glorious  a  theme ;  trust- 

*  Oiovio,  Vita  Magni  Gonulvi,  cap.  1. — Abarca,  Reyei  de  Ara- 

fol.  S70,  271. — Quintana,  Eqta-  son,  torn.  ii.  fol.  359. — Bemaldez, 

aolet  Celebrea,  torn.  i.  p.  298.—  Re;e>  Cat6Uc(»,  US.  cap.  190, 

Chrfinica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  191. 
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iog,  doubtless,  that  liis  liberal  hand  would  not  stint 
the  recompenBe  to  the  precise  measure  of  desert. 
Amid  this  general  burst  of  adulation,  the  muse  of 
Sannazaro,  worth  all  his  tribe,  was  alone  silent ;  for 
the  trophies  of  the  conqueror  were  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  that  royal  house  under  which  the  bard  had  been  bo 
long  sheltered ;  and  this  silence,  so  rare  in  his  tuneful 
brethren,  must  be  admitted  to  reflect  more  credit  on 
his  name  than  the  best  he  ever  sung.* 

The  first  business  of  Oonsalvo  was  to  call  together 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  receive  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.  He  next 
occupied  himself  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  reoiganization  of  the  government,  and  for  reform- 
ing various  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  more  particularly.  In  these  at- 
tempts to  introduce  order,  he  was  not  a  little  thwart- 
ed, however,  by  the  insubordination  of  his  own  sol- 
diery. They  loudly  clamoured  for  the  discharge  of 
the  arrears,  still  shamefully  protracted,  till,  their  dis- 
contents swelling  to  open  mutiny,  they  forcibly  seized 
on  two  of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  as 
security  fbr  the  payment.  Gonsalvo  chastised  their 
insolence  by  disbanding  several  of  the  most  refractory 
companies,  and  sending  them  home  for  punishment. 
He  endeavoured  to  relieve  them  in  part  by  rising 
contributions  from  the  Neapolitans.  But  the  soldiers 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  oppressing  the 
unfortunate  people  on  whom  they  were  quartered  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  their  condition  scarcely  more 
tolerable  than  when  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  actual 
war.f     This  was  the  introduction,  according  to  Guic- 

•  Giovio,  VHie  UliutVir.  fc  871 .         The  Italian*  b^an  at  this  early 
t  "ServiTeperteinpie,nncitiic«     period  to  feel  the  prenure  of  those 
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ciardini,  of  those  systematic  military  exactions  in 
time  of  peace,  which  became  so  common  afterwards  in 
Italy,  adding  an  inconceivable  amoimt  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  woes  which  afflicted  that  unhappy  land.* 

Amidst  his  manifold  duties,  GonsaWo  did  not  forget 
the  gallant  officers  who  had  borne  with  him  the  bur- 
dens of  the  war ;  and  he  requited  their  services  in  a 
princely  style,  better  sotted  to  his  feelings  than  his 
interests,  as  subsequently  appeared.  Among  them 
were  Navarro,  Mendoza,  Andrada,  Benavides,  Leyva^ 
the  Italians,  Alviano,  and  the  two  Colonnas,  most  of 
whom  lived  to  display  the  lessons  of  tactics  which 
they  learned  under  this  great  commander,  on  a  stilt 
wider  theatre  of  glory,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  He  made  them  grants  of  cities,  fortresses,  and 
extensive  lands,  according  to  their  various  claims,  to 
be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  crown.  All  this  was  done  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  his  royal  master,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  They  did  some  violence,  however,  to 
his  more  economical  spirit ;  and  he  was  heard  some- 
what peevishly  to  exclaim,  "  It  boots  little  for  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova'  to  have  won  a  kingdom  for  me,  if 
he  lavishes  it  all  away  before  it  comes  into  my  hands." 
It  began  to  be  perceived  at  court  that  the  Great  Cap- 
tain was  too  powerful  for  a  subject.-f 

Meanwhile,  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  filled  with  seri- 

woei,  which  a  centiuy  and  a  half  Italy  this  year  was  wasted  by  a 

later  wrung  out  of  Filicaja  the  temble  fanune,  brought  on  by  the 

beautiftil  lament,  which  has  lost  neglect  ofhiubandry,  a*  well  as  by 

S0R>ethtng  of  its  touching  graces,  the  unprecedented  nuns.     Carta 

evenunderthehandofLo^Byron.  de  Napoies,  35  de  Agosto,  1  j03, 

*  Zvirita,  Anales,  torn.  y.  lib.  5.  MS. 
cap.   64.  —  Ouicdardini,  Istoria,  t  Qiovio,  Vita  Illust.  Vinirum, 

lib.   6,  pp.  340,  S41. — Aharca,  fol.Z70,  871^— Chrdmcadd  Qnn 

Reyes  de  Aragon,  ubi  supra.    See  Capitan,  lib.  S,  cap.   1. — Ullos, 

also  Gonsalyo  s  letter  to  the  sove-  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fbl.  24. 
reigns,  in  which  he  states  that  all 

vol.  III.  L 
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0118  apprebensions  for  tbe  fate  of  his  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Italj.  His  former  allies,  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and  the  republic  of  Venice, — the  latter 
more  eapeciallj, — had  shown  many  indications,  not 
merely  of  coldness  to  himself,  but  of  a  secret  under- 
standing with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Spain.  Tbe  rest- 
less pope,  Julius  the  Second,  had  schemes  of  his  own, 
wholly  independent  of  France.  The  republics  of  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  the  latter  one  of  her  avowed  dependencies, 
had  entered  into  coireepondenoe  with  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, and  invited  htm  to  assume  their  protection ; 
while  several  of  the  disaffected  party  in  Milan  had 
assured  him  of  their  active  support,  in  case  he  would 
march  with  a  sufficient  force  to  overturn  the  existing 
government.  Indeed,  not  only  France,  but  Europe 
in  general,  expected  that  the  Spanish  commander 
would  avail  himself  of  the  present  crisis  to  push  his 
victorious  arms  into  upper  Italy,  revolutionize  Tus- 
cany in  his  way,  and,  wresting  Milan  from  the  French, 
drive  them,  crippled  and  disheartened  by  their  late 
reverses,  beyond  the  Alps.* 

But  Gousalvo  had  occupation  enough  on  bis  hands 
in  settling  the  disordered  state  of  Naples.  King 
Ferdinand,  his  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  ambi- 
tion of  universal  conquest  absurdly  imputed  to  him 
by  the  French  writers,  had  no  design  to  extend  his 
acquisitions  beyond  what  he  could  permanently  mun- 
tain.  His  treasury,  never  overflowing,  was  too  deeply 
drained  by  the  late  heavy  demands  on  it,  for  him  so 
soon  to  embark  on  another  perilous  enterprise,  that 
must  rouse  anew  the  swarms  of  enemies  who  seemed 

*  Oiucdardini,  Irtoria,  Lli.  6,  — Abaica,  Reyes  cle  Ara^n,  rej 
p.  398. — 'Zuiita,  HiaL  del  Rey  30,  cap.  14. — Buonacconi,  Diuio, 
Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  S.  cap.  64<,      pp.  B5,  86. 
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willing  to  rest  in  quiet  after  their  long  and  exhaust- 
ing struggle ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he 
sincerely  contemplated  such  a  movement  for  a  mo- 
ment.* 

The  apprehension  of  it,  howcTer,  answered  Ferdi- 
nand's purpose,  by  preparing  the  French  monarch  to 
arrange  his  dtiferences  with  his  rival,  as  the  latter  now 
earnestly  desired,  by  negotiation.  Indeed,  two  Span- 
ish ministers  had  resided  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  war  at  the  French  court,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  first  opening  that  should  occur  for  accom- 
plishing this  object ;  and  by  their  agency  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  to  continue  for  three  years,  which  guaran- 
teed to  Aragon  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  con- 
qu^ts  during  that  period.  The  chief  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  the  complete  re-establish- 
ment of  their  commercial  relations  and  intercourse, 
with  the  exception  of  Naples,  from  which  the  French 
were  to  be  excluded.  The  Spanish  crown  was  to  have 
full  power  to  reduce  all  refractory  places  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  contracting  parties  solemnly  pledged 
themselves,  each  to  render  no  assistance,  secretly  or 
openly,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other.  The  treaty, 
which  was  to  run  from  the  25th  of  February  1504, 
was  signed  by  the  French  king  and  the  Spanish  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Lyons  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  and 
ratified  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  convent  of 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  r.  lib.  derate  charge  enough  for  the  con- 

&,  cap.  66.  quest  of  akuigdom ;  and  made  still 

The  caropaign    agunit    Louis  lighter  to  the  Spaniard*  by  one- 

XII.  had  cost  Uie  Spanish  crown  fimi  of  the  vhole  being  drawn 

SSI  euetUtM  or  millioiu  of  maia-  from  Naplet  itselC     See  Abarca, 

Tedies,  eqiuvalent  to  9,S68,000  Btiyea  de  Ar^n,   torn.  ii.  lb), 

dollars  ofthe  present  time.  A  mo-  SS9. 
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Santa  Maria  de  la  M^orada,  the  31st  of  March  fol- 
lowing.* 

There  was  still  a  small  spot  in  the  heart  of  Naples, 
comprehending  Venosa  and  several  adjoining  towns, 
vhere  Louis  d'Ars  and  his  brave  associates  yet  held 
out  against  the  Spanish  arms.  Although  cut  off  by 
the  operation  of  this  treaty  from  the  hope  of  Auther 
support  from  home,  the  French  knight  disdained  to 
surrender;  but  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  little 
troop  of  gallant  veteraDS,  and  thus,  armed  at  all 
points,  says  Brantdme,  with  lance  in  rest,  took  bis 
way  through  Naples  and  the  centre  of  Italy.  He 
marched  in  battle  array,  levying  contributions  for  his 
support  on  the  places  through  which  he  passed.  In 
this  manner  he  entered  France,  and  presented  himself 
before  the  court  at  Blo^.  The  king  and  queen,  de- 
lighted with  hia  prowess,  came  forward  to  welcome 
him,  and  made  good  cheer,  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, for  himself  and  his  companions,  whom  they  re- 
compensed with  liberal  largesses,  proffering  at  the 
same  time  any  boon  to  the  brave  knight  which  he 
should  demand  for  himself.  The  latter,  in  return, 
simply  requested  that  his  old  comrade  Ives  d'AUggre 
should  be  recalled  from  exile.  This  trait  of  magna- 
nimity, when  contrasted  with  the  general  ferocity  of 
the  times,  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  pleasing. 
It  shows,  like  others  recorded  of  the  French  gen- 
tlemen of  that  period,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  — 
the  chivalry  of  romance,  indeed,  —  had  not  wholly 
passed  away.f 

*  The  treaty  ii  to  be  found  in  6-1.  —  UachiaTellt,  Lcgazione  Se- 

Dunu>nt,     Corps     Diplomatique,  conda  a  Francio,  let  9,  Feb.  1 1, 

torn.  IT.  no.  86,  pp.  fil — 83. — ■  f  BrBtitfime,  CEuvres,  torn.  ii. 

Zurits,  Anales,  torn.  B,  lib.  5,  cap.  disc.  II.  —  Fleurange,  Memoirei, 
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The  pacification  of  L70DS  sealed  the  fate  of  Naples ; 
and,  while  it  terminated  the  vara  in  that  kingdom, 
closed  the  military  career  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  achieved  with  such  slender  resources,  and  in 
the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  without  deep 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  man  by  whom  they 
were  accomplished. 

His  success,  it  is  true,  is  imputable  in  part  to  the 
signal  errors  of  his  adversaries.  The  magnificent 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth  failed  to  produce 
any  permanent  impression,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  precipitation  with  which  it  had  been  entered  into, 
without  sufficient  concert  with  the  Italian  states,  who 
became  a  formidable  enemy  when  united  in  his  rear. 
He  did  not  even  avail  himself  of  his  temporary  acqui- 
sition of  Naples  to  gather  support  from  the  attach- 
ment of  his  new  subjects.  Far  from  incorporating 
with  them,  he  was  regEirded  as  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy,  and,  as  such,  expelled  by  the  joint  action  of 
all  Italy  from  its  bosom,  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  rally. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  profited  by  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessor. His  acquisitions  in  the  Milanese  formed  a 
basis  for  fnture  operations;  and,  by  negotiation  and 
otherwise,  he  secured  the  alliance  and  the  interests  of 
the  various  Italian  governments  on  his  side.  These 
preliminary  arrangements  were  followed  by  prepara- 
tions eveiy  way  commensurate  with  his  object.  He 
&iled  in  the  first  campugn,  however,  by  intrusting 

dwp.  5,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  chap.  tS  ;  the  good  knight,  "«ani 

det  H^moires,  torn.  xri. —  Buon-  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  made  one 

aeconi,  Diario,  p.  8J.  —  Qullard,  ofthUintiepid  little  band,  having 

RivaliU,  torn.  iv.  pp.  255  —  260-  joined  Loiui  d' An  after  the  cspi- 

See  aim  M^oirea  de   Bayard,  tulation  of  Oaeta. 
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the  commaod  to  incompetent  hands,  coDsuIting  birth 
rather  than  taleDt  or  experience. 

In  the  succeeding  campaigns,  his  failure,  though 
■partly  chargeable  on  himself,  was  leas  bo  than  on  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  long  detention  of  the  army  before  Rome  by  Car- 
dinal D'Amboise,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the 
unexampled  severity  of  the  ensuing  winter.  A  second 
was  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  commissaries,  im- 
plying, no  doubt,  some  degree  of  negligence  in  the 
person  who  appointed  them ;  and,  lastly,  the  want  of 
a  suitable  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  La  Tre- 
mouille  being  ill,  and  D'Aubigny  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  there  appeared  no  one  among 
the  French  qualified  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  general. 
The  marquis  of  Maatua,  independently  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  foreigner,  was  too  timid  in  council, 
and  dilatory  in  conduct,  to  be  any  way  competent  to 
this  difficult  task. 

If  his  enemies,  however,  committed  great  errors,  it 
is  altogether  owing  to  Gonsalvo  that  he  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  take  advantage  of  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unpromising  than  his  position  on  first  entering 
Calabna.  Military  operations  bad  beeu  conducted  in 
Spain  on  principles  totally  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  was  the  case, 
especially  in  the  late  Moorish  ware,  where  the  old 
tactics  and  the  character  of  the  ground  brought  light 
cavalry  chiefly  into  use.  This,  indeed,  constituted  his 
principal  strength  at  this  period  ;  for  his  in&ntiy, 
though  accustomed  to  irregular  service,  was  indiffer- 
ently aimed  and  disciplined.  An  important  revolu- 
tion,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  other  parts  of 
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Ktirope.  The  infaatiy  bad  there  regained  the  sape- 
riorit)'  which  it  m^tained  in  the  daye  of  the  Greeks 
and  BomanB.  The  experiment  had  heen  made  on 
more  than  one  bloody  field ;  and  it  was  fomid  that 
the  solid  columns  of  Swiss  and  German  pikes  not  onlj 
bore  down  all  oppositiou  in  their  onward  march,  but 
presented  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  to  be  shaken 
by  the  most  desperate  charges  of  the  beet  heavy-arm- 
ed cavahy.  It  was  against  these  dreaded  battalions 
that  Gonsalvo  was  now  called  to  measure  for  the  first 
time  the  bold,  but  rudely  armed  and  comparatively 
raw  recruits  from  Galicia  and  the  Astorias. 

He  lost  his  first  battle,  into  which  it  should  be  re- 
membered he  was  precipitated  against  his  will.  He 
proceeded  afterwards  with  the  greatest  caution,  gra- 
dually familiarizing  his  men  with  the  aspect  and 
usages  of  the  enemy  whom  they  held  in  such  awe, 
before  bringing  them  again  to  a  direct  encounter. 
He  put  himself  to  school  during  this  whole  campaign, 
carefully  acquainting  himself  with  the  tactics,  disci- 
pline, and  novel  anus  of  his  adversaries,  and  borrow- 
ing just  so  much  as  he  could  incorporate  into  the 
ancient  system  of  the  Spaniards,  without  discarding 
the  latter  altogether.  Thus,  while  he  retained  the 
short  sword  and  buckler  of  his  countrymen,  he  forti- 
fied his  battalions  with  a  large  number  of  spearmen, 
after  the  German  fashion.  The  an-angement  is  highly 
commended  by  the  sagacious  Machiavelli,  who  consi- 
ders it  as  combining  the  advantages  of  both  systems  ; 
since,  while  the  long  spear  served  all  the  purposes  of 
resistance,  or  even  of  attack  on  level  ground,  the  short 
swords  and  targets  enabled  their  wearers,  as  already 
noticed,  to  cut  in  under  the  dense  array  of  hostile 
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pikes,  and  bring  the  earany  to  dose  quarters,  where 
his  formidable  weapon  was  of  do  avail.* 

While  Gonsalvo  made  this  innoTation  in  the  arms 
and  tactics,  he  paid  equal  attention  to  tbe  formation 
of  a  soitable  character  in  his  soldiery.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  at  Barletta,  and  on 
the  Garigliano,  imperatively  demanded  this.  With- 
out food,  clothes,  or  pay,  without  the  chance  even  of 
retrieving  hia  desperate  condition  by  venturing  a  blow 
at  the  enemy,  the  Spanish  soldier  was  required  to  re- 
main passive.  To  do  this  demanded  patience,  absti- 
nence, strict  subordination,  and  a  degree  of  resolution 
far  higher  thtm  that  required  to  combat  obstacles, 
however  formidable  in  themselves,  where  active  exer- 
tion, which  tasks  the  utmost  energies  of  the  soldier, 
renews  his  spirits,  and  raises  them  to  a  contempt  of 
danger.  It  was  calling  on  him,  in  short,  to  be^ 
with  achieving  that  most  difficult  of  all  victories,  the 
victory  over  himself. 

All  this  the  Spanish  commander  efiected.  He  in- 
fused into  his  men  a  portion  of  his  own  invincible 
energy.  He  inspired  a  love  of  his  person,  which  led 
them  to  emulate  bis  example ;  aad  a  confidence  in  bis 
genius  and  resources,  which  supported  them  under  all 
their  privations  by  a  firm  reliance  on  a  fortunate  issue. 
His  manners  were  disttnguiBhed  by  a  graceful  cour- 
tesy, less  encumbered  with  etiquette  than  was  usual 
with  persons  of  his  high  rank  in  Castile.     He  knew  well 

*  MscbiaveU!,  Arte  della  Ouer-  among  the  deep  rankB  of  the  Swiss 

IB,  lib.  i, — Uachiarelli  conaiden  spearmen,  brought  them  to  cloBe 

the   victory   over  D'Aubign;  at  combat,  where  the  former  had  the 

Semioara  as  imputable  in  a  great  whole  adrantage.     Another  in- 

degree  to  the  peculiar  arms  of  the  stance  of  the  kind  occurred  at  the 

Spaniards,  who,  with  their  short  memoiable  battle  of  Ravenna  some 

•worda    fuid  shieids,  gliding    in  years  later.    Ubi  supra. 
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the  proud  and  iodependeiit  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
soldier;  and,  far  from  annoying  him  by  unnecessary 
restraints,  showed  the  most  liberal  indulgence  at  all 
times.  But  his  kindness  vas  tempered  with  severity, 
which  displayed  itself  on  such  occaaons  as  required 
interposition,  in  a  manner  that  rarely  fuled  to  repress 
every  thing  like  insubordination.  The  reader  will 
readily  recall  an  example  of  this  in  the  mutiny  before 
Tarento;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  the  assertion  of 
similar  power  that  he  was  so  long  able  to  keep  in 
check  his  German  mercenaries,  distinguished  above 
the  troops  of  every  other  nation  by  their  habitat 
licence  and  contempt  of  authority. 

While  Gonsalvo  relied  so  freely  on  the  hardy  con- 
stitution and  patient  habits  of  the  Spaniards,  he  trust- 
ed no  less  to  the  deficiency  of  these  qualities  in  the 
French,  who,  possessing  little  of  the  artificial  charac- 
ter formed  under  the  stem  training  of  later  times, 
resembled  their  Gaulish  ancestors  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  were  discouraged  by  unexpected  obstacles, 
and  the  diflBcolty  with  which  they  could  be  brought  to 
rally.*  In  this  he  did  not  miscalculate.  The  French 
in&ntry,  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  country,  hasti- 
ly collected  and  soon  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  inde- 
pendent nobility  and  gentry  who  composed  the  cavalry 
service,  were  alike  difficult  to  be  brought  within  the 
strict  curb  of  military  rule.  The  severe  trials,  which 
steeled  the  souls  and  gave  sinewy  strength  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  impaired  those  of 
their  enemies,  introduced  divisions  into  their  councils, 
and  relaxed  the  whole  tone  of  discipline.     Gonsalvo 

*  "  Prima,"  njri  Li vj  pithily,  plui  ljuam  vironun,  poatnnut  mi- 
■pe&kins  of  the  Qauli  in  the  time  nui  ijuain  ftttninaruin,"  Lib.  10, 
ta  the  Republic,  "  ewum  pnelia     cap.  28. 
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watched  the  opention  of  all  thiti^  and,  coolly  wuting 
the  moment  when  his  weary  and  disheartened  adver- 
sary shoald  be  thrown  off  his  goard,  collected  all  his 
strength  for  a  decisiTe  blow,  by  which  to  terminate 
the  action.  Snch  was  the  history  of  those  memorable 
campugns  which  closed  -vntix  the  brilliant  Tictories  of 
Cerignola  and  the  Garigliano. 

In  a  review  of  his  military  conduct,  we  must  not 
overlook  his  politic  deportment  towards  the  Italians, 
altogether  the  reverse  of  the  careless  and  insolent 
bearing  of  the  French.  He  availed  himself  liberally 
of  their  superior  science,  showing  great  deference,  and 
confiding  the  most  imptortant  trusts,  to  their  officers.* 
Far  Irom  the  reserve  usually  shown  to  foreigners,  he 
appeared  insensible  to  national  distinctions,  and  ar- 
dently embraced  them  as  companions  in  arms,  em- 
barked in  a  common  cause  with  himself.  In  their 
tourney  with  the  French  before  Barletta,  to  which  the 
whole  nation  attached  such  importance  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  national  honour,  they  were  entirely  supported 
by  Gtinsalvo,  who  furnished  them  with  arms,  secured  a 
fair  field  of  fight,  and  stuo^  the  triumph  of  the  victors 
as  that  of  his  own  countrymen, — paying  those  delicate 
attentions,  which  cost  far  less  indeed,  bnt  to  an  honour- 
able mind  are  of  greater  value,  than  more  substantial 
benefits.  He  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Italian 
states  by  various  important  services ;  of  the  Venetians, 
by  his  gallant  defence  of  their  possessions  in  the  Levant ; 
of  the  pe6p4e  of  Rome,  by  delivering  them  from  the 
pirates  of  Ostia ;  while  he  succeeded,  notwithstanding 

*  Two  of  the  most  diBticiguiahed  taiy  oa  the  militBiy  reputation  of 

of  these  were  the  Colonnas,  Pros-  the  latter,  is  the  fact,  that  he  a 

pero  and  Fabrizto,  of  whom  fre-  selected  by  Machisvelli  at  the  prin- 

quent  mention  haa  been  made  in  cip&l  interlocutor  in  hla  Dialogue! 

our  narrative.    The  beat  commen-  on  the  Ait  of  War. 
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the  excesses  of  his  soldiery,  in  captivating  the  giddy 
Neapolitans  to  snch  a  degree,  by  Mb  a£hble  manners 
and  splendid  style  of  life,  as  seemed  to  efface  from 
their  minds  every  recollection  of  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  their  monarchs,  the  unfortunate  Frederic. 

The  distance  of  Gonsalvo's  theatre  of  operations 
from  his  own  country,  apparently  most  discouraging, 
proved  extremely  fiiTourable  to  his  purposes.  The 
troops,  cut  off  from  retreat  by  a  wide  aea  and  an  im- 
passable mountain  barrier,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  Their  long  continuance  in  the 
field  without  disbanding  gave  them  all  the  stem  in- 
flexible qualities  of  a  standing  army ;  and,  as  they 
served  through  so  many  successive  campaigns  under 
the  baraier  of  the  same  leader,  they  were  drilled  in  a 
system  of  tactics  far  steadier  and  more  uniform  than 
could  be  acquired  under  a  variety  of  commanders, 
however  able.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  so 
well  fitted  them  for  receiving  impressions,  the  Spanish 
army  was  gradually  moulded  into  the  form  determined 
by  the  will  of  its  great  chief. 

When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Gonsalvo,  it  appears  so  paltry,  especially  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  apparatus  of  later  wars,  that 
it  may  well  suggest  disparaging  ideas  of  the  whole 
contest.  To  judge  correctly,  we  must  direct  our  eyes 
to  the  result.  With  this  insignificant  force  we  shall 
then  see  the  kingdom  of  Naples  conquered,  and  the 
best  generals  and  armies  of  France  annihilated ;  an 
important  innovation  effected  in  military  science  ;  the 
art  of  mining,  if  not  invented,  carried  to  unprece- 
dented perfection ;  a  thorough  reform  introduced  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spauiefa  soldier ;  and 
the  organization  completed  of  that  valiant  infantry, 
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which  is  honestly  eulogised  by  a  French  writer  as  irre^ 
sistible  in  attack,  and  impossible  to  rout  ;*  and  which 
carried  the  banners  of  Spain  victorious  for  more  than 
a  century  OTer  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe. 

*  See  DuboB,  Ligue  de  Cam-  bean  to  the  chancter  of  these 

bni7,diasert.pr^hni.p.60. — This  biavetroopB.    See  a  Bimilar  strain 

French  writer  has  shown  himself  of  ponc^gnric  Irom  the  duTalrous 

superior  to  national  distinctions,  in  pen  of  old   Biantfime,   CEuTres, 

the  liberal  testimony  which  he  torn.  i.  disc  27. 


The  brilUant  qualitiea  and  achievements  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova 
liave  naturally  made  him  a  popular  theme  both  for  history  and  ro- 
mance. Various  biographies  of  him  hare  appeared  in  the  Afferent 
European  languages,  though  none,  I  believe,  hitherto  in  English.  The 
authority  of  principal  reference  in  tbeae  pagea  is  the  Life  which  Paolo 
Giovio  has  incorporated  in  his  groat  work,  "  Vita  Illustrium  Virormn," 
which  I  have  elsewhere  noticed.  This  Life  of  Gonsalvo  is  not  exempt 
Irom  the  prejudices,  nor  from  the  minor  inaccuracies,  which  may  be 
charged  on  most  of  this  author's  productions ;  but  these  are  abundant- 
ly compensated  by  the  stores  of  novel  and  interesting  details  which 
Oiovio's  &miliarity  with  the  prindpal  actors  of  the  time  enabled  him 
to  throw  into  his  work,  and  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  his  Aarra- 
tive,  BO  ^sposed  as,  without  studied  efibrt,  to  bring  into  light  the  pro- 
nunent  qualities  of  his  hero.  Every  page  bean  the  marks  of  that 
"  golden  pen  "  which  the  politic  Italian  reserved  for  his  favourites ; 
and,  while  this  obvious  partiality  may  put  the  reader  somewhat  on  his 
guard,  it  gives  an  interest  to  the  work  inferior  to  none  other  of  his 
agreeable  compositions. 

The  most  impoang  of  the  Spanish  memoin  of  Gonsalro,  in  bulk 
at  least,  is  the  "  Chninica  del  Gran  Capitan,"  Alcali  de  Henaies, 
1584.  Nic  Antonio  doubts  whether  the  author  were  Pulgar,  who 
VFToto  the  "  History  of  the  Catholic  Kings,"  of  such  frequent  reference 
in  the  Granadine  wan ;  or  another  Pulgar  del  Salar,  as  he  is  called,  who 
received  the  honoun  of  knighthood  from  King  Ferdinand  for  his  valor- 
ous exploits  against  the  Moors,  (See  Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  i,  p. 
387.)  With  regard  to  the  first  Pulgar,  then  is  do  reason  to  siqipose 
that  he  lived  into  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  the 
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woric  compoted  by  him,  m  &t  from  being  the  one  in  question,  wbb  a 
compendium,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Sumario  de  los  Hechoi  del  Oran 
Capitan,"  printed  at  early  as  1527  at  Seville.  (See  the  editor'*  pro- 
logue to  Pulgar'a  "  Chr6nica  de  los  Reyes  Cat&licos,  ed.  Valencia, 
1780.)  Its  author,  therefore,  lemaini  in  obscurity.  He  sustains  no 
great  damage  on  the  score  of  reputation,  howerer,  from  this  drcum- 
stance,  as  his  work  is  but  an  indiEFerent  specimen  of  the  rich  old  Span- 
ish chronicle,  exhibiting  most  of  it*  duracteristic  blemishes,  with  a 
very  small  admixture  of  its  beauUes.  The  long  and  prosy  norratiTe 
is  overloaded  with  the  most  fHvalous  details,  trumpeted  forth  in  a 
strun  of  glorification  which  sometimes  disfigures  more  meritorious 
eompoiitions  in  the  Castilian.  Nothing  like  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, of  course,  is  to  be  looked  Ibr  in  the  unvaiying  swell  of  panegyric, 
which  claims  for  its  subject  all  the  extravagant  flig^ti  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. With  these  deductions,  however,  and  a  liberal  allowance, 
consequently,  for  tlie  nationality  of  the  woric,  it  has  connderable  value 
as  a  record  of  events  too  recent  in  their  occurrence  to  be  seriously  de- 
beed  by  those  deeper  stains  of  error  which  are  so  apt  to  settle  on  the 
weather-beaten  monuments  of  antiqui^.  It  h&  accordingly  formed 
a  principal  source  of  the  "  Vida  del  Oran  Capitan,"  introduced  by 
Quintana  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  EspaSoIes  C^Iebres,"  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1S07.  This  memoir,  in  which  the  incidents  are  selected 
with  discernment,  displays  the  luual  freedom  and  vivacity  of  its  poetic 
author.  It  does  not  bring  the  general  politics  of  the  period  under  re- 
view, but  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  particulars  having  immediate 
connexion  with  the  personal  history  of  its  subject ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
exhibits  in  an  sgree^le  and  compendious  form  whatever  is  of  most 
interest  or  importance  for  the  general  reader. 

The  French  have  also  a  «  Histinie  de  Oonsalve  de  Cordoue,"  com- 
posed by  Tathtx  Duponcet,  a  Jesuit,  in  two  vols.  I2mo,  Paris,  I71f. 
Though  an  ambitious,  it  is  a  bungling  performance,  most  unskiUiilly 
put  together,  and  contains  qtiite  as  much  of  what  its  hero  did  not  do, 
as  of  what  he  did.  The  prolixity  of  the  narrative  is  not  even  relieved 
by  that  piquancy  of  style  which  forms  something  like  a  substitute  for 
thoof^t  in  many  of  the  lower  order  of  French  historians.  It  is  less  to 
history,  however,  than  to  romance,  that  the  French  public  is  indebted 
&>r  its  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova,  as  depicted 
by  the  gaudy  pencil  of  Florian,  in  that  hig^y  poetic  colouring  which 
is  more  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  cold  and  sober 
delineations  of  truth. 

The  contemporary  French  accounts  of  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  Louis 
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XII.  are  wrtremdy  meagre,  and  few  in  numb».  The  mort  rtrildng, 
on  the  whole,  ia  D'Auton'i  chronicle,  compoaed  in  the  true  chivBlroiu 
ran  of  old  Froieaart,  but  imfortunately  terminating  before  the  doae  of 
the  fint  campugn.  St.  Qelaia  and  Claude  Seyawl  touch  very  lightly 
on  thia  part  of  Uieir  lubject.  Hiatory  beeomea  in  thar  handa,  more- 
OTer,  little  better  than  fulsome  panegyric,  earned  to  auch  a  hd^t,  in- 
deed, fay  the  latter  writer,  aa  hrougfat  on  turn  the  moat  severe  stricturea 
(taa  hia  contunporuiea ;  ao  that  he  waa  compelled  to  t&lce  up  the  pen 
more  than  once  in  hia  own  rindication.  The  "  M^oiiea  de  Bayard, 
Fleuronge,  and  La  Tr^mouille,  ao  di£Fuae  in  most  military  detuls,  are 
neoriy  ailent  in  rngaid  to  those  of  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  truth  ia, 
the  fubjact  waa  too  ungrateful  in  itself,  and  presented  too  unl»oken  s 
■MiM  i^calamitiM  and  defeats,  to  innte  the  attrition  of  the  FremA 
hiitiuianB,  who  willingly  turned  to  those  Ivillisnt  psaaages  in  this  idgn 
men  aoolhing  to  natioial  vanity. 

The  blank  haa  beai  filled  up,  or  mther  attempted  to  be  ao,  by  the 
Huduity  of  their  later  wiitera.  Among  tbeae,  occanonally  conaulted 
by  me,  aie  Varillaa,  wboae  "  Histoire  de  Louis  XII,"  loose  aa  it  is, 
iMta  on  a  somewhat  mom  solid  bssit  than  his  mrt^hysical  reveries, 
nw^^g  the  title  of  "  Politique  de  Ferdinand,"  already  repeatedly 
noticed  ;  Garaier,  whoae  pei^cuous  nanatiTe,  if  inferior  to  that  of 
QuUaid  in  acuteneaa  and  epigramrostic  point,  make*  a  mudi  neaiv 
aj^NToadi  to  truth  ;  and,  lastly,  Siamuidi,  who,  if  be  may  be  diarged, 
in  tus  "  Hbtoire  dea  Fran9Us,"  with  swne  of  the  defects  incident  to 
indiacteet  nqwlity  of  composition,  aoceeeda  by  a  few  bHef  and  ani- 
nwted  touches  in  opating  deqrtt  views  into  diaiader  and  conduct 
than  can  be  got  fiom  Tolumea  of  ordinaiy  writera. 

The  w«nt  of  authentic  materiala  for  a  perfect  Bcqnuntance  with  the 
logn  of  LoiuB  XII.  ia  a  aubjcct  of  complaint  with  French  writera 
tbansdvea.  The  mentMia  of  the  period,  ocnqned  with  the  more  daz- 
ing nulitaiy  tranaactioiu,  make  no  attonpt  to  instruet  na  in  the  in- 
terior oigantaation  or  policy  of  the  gov»nmait.  Or>e  mi^t  im^poe 
Oat  their  author*  lived  a  eentury  before  Hiilippe  de  ConmtM,  irule«d 
of  conung  afta  him,  ao  infeoor  are  th^,  in  all  the  great  jmpaties  <tf' 
Uatorie  eompoaitioa,  to  thia  eminent  i^atfnriMn  The  Frotdi  mtmm* 
hare  made  sloider  contribntioaB  to  the  atodc  of  twipnal  docmnoita, 
collected  mue  than  two  eatuiiea  ago  by  Godefioy  fbr  the  iDiMtratiaB 
cftlua  reign.  It  can  araicely  be  siq^Maed.  bowevar,  tlat  the  laboon 
of  this  Mriy  aatiqaaiy  eshauatcd  the  department  m  whidi  the  Fiendi 
an  rich  beyond  all  othos,  and  that  those  who  wwk  the  aame  mine 
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hereafter  should  not  find  Tsluable  materiBla  for  &  broader  foundation  of 
this  Latereeting  portion  of  their  hiBtory. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  reserve  of  the  French  in  regard  to  thrar  le- 
lationa  with  Italy  at  this  time,  has  been  abundantly  compensated  by 
the  labours  <^  the  most  eminent  contemporary  writen  of  the  latter 
couBtiy,  as  Bembo,  MachiavelU,  Giovio,  and  the  philosophic  Quiccisr- 
dini ;  whose  situation  as  Italians  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  historic  truth  undisturbed,  at  least  by  undue  partiality  for  either  of 
the  two  great  rival  powers;  whose  high  public  stations  introduced 
them  to  the  prindpal  characters  of  the  day,  and  to  springs  of  action 
hidden  from  vulgar  eyes ;  and  whose  superior  science,  as  well  as  ge- 
nius, qualified  them  for  riamg  above  the  hiunble  level  of  garrulouB 
chronicle  and  memoir  to  the  classic  dignity  of  history.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  must  now  strike  into  a  track  uniUumined  by  the 
labours  of  these  great  masters  of  their  art  in  modem  times. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  History,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  did  me  the  favour  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  biography  above  noticed  as  the  "  Sumario  de  los 
'  Heches  del  Gian  Capitan."  It  is  a  recent  reprint-  from  the  ancient 
edition  of  1 SS7,  of  which  the  industrious  editor,  Don  F.  Martinez  do 
la  Rosa,  was  able  to  find  but  one  copy  in  Spun.  In  its  new  form  it 
covers  about  a  hundred  duodedmo  pages.  It  has  positive  value  as  a 
.  ccntemporsry  document,  and  as  such  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  it.  But 
the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  Gonsalvo,  over  which 
my  limits  have  compelled  me  to  pass  lightly ;  and,  for  the  rest,  I  am 
haf^y  to  find,  on  the  perusal  of  it,  nothing  of  moment  which  conflicts 
with  the  statements  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  able  editor  has 
also  combined  an  interesting  notice  of  its  author,  Pulgar,  El  de  lot 
ffoM&M,  one  of  those  heroes  whose  doughty  feats  shed  the  illusions  of 
knight-errantry  over  the  war  of  Gianada. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ILLNESS   AND   D£ATH   OP   ISABELLA. —  HBB   CHABACTEE. 

1504, 

Decline  of  the  Queen'i  Health.  —  Alum  of  the  Nation.  —  Her  Tetta- 
ment — and  Codicil. — Her  Resignation,  and  Death. — Her  Remaini 
tniUBported  to  Granada. — iBabella'a  Person. — Her  Mannen. — Her 
Character. — Paiallel  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  acquisition  of  an  important  kingdom  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  of  the  New  World  beyond  the 
waters,  which  promteed  to  pour  into  her  lap  all  the 
fabled  treaeures  of  the  Indies,  was  rapidlj  raising 
Spain  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  But,  in 
this  noontide  of  her  success,  she  was  to  experience  a 
fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  personage 
who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  presided  over  her 
destinies.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  more  than 
once  the  declining  state  of  the  queen's  health  during 
the  last  few  years.  Her  constitotion  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  incessant  personal  fatigue  and  exposure, 
and  by  the  unremitting  activity  of  her  mind.  It  had 
suffered  far  more  severely,  however,  from  a  series  of 
heavy  domestic  calamities,  which  had  fiillen  on  her 
with  little  intermission  since  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  1496.  The  next  year,  she  followed  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  her  only  son,  the  heir  and  hope  of  the 
monarchy,  just  entering  on  his  prime;  and,  in  the 
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succeeding,  was  called  on  to  render  the  same  sad 
offices  to  the  best  beloved  of  her  daughters,  the  ami- 
able queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last  blow  ter- 
minated in  a  d^ection  of  spirits,  firom  which  she  never 
entirely  recovered.  Her  surriving  children  were  re- 
moved far  from  her  into  distant  lands ;  with  the  occa- 
sional exception,  indeed,  of  Joanna,  who  caused  a  still 
deeper  pang  to  her  mother's  affectionate  heart,  by 
exhibiting  infirmities  which  justified  the  most  melan- 
choly presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and  useless 
repining,  however,  Isabella  sought  consolation,  where 
it  was  best  to  be  found,  in  the  exercises  of  piety,  and 
in  the  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  her. 
exalted  station.  Accordingly,  we  find  her  attentive  as 
ever  to  the  minutest  interests  of  her  subjects;  sup- 
porting her  great  minister  Ximenes  in  his  schemes  of 
reform,  quickening  the  zeal  for  discovery  in  the  west,' 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1503,  on  the  alarm  of  the 
French  invasion,  rousing  her  dying  energies  to  kindle 
a  spirit  *  of  resistance  in  her  people.  These  strong 
mental  exertions,  however,  only  accelerated  the  decay 
of  her  bodily  strength,  which  was  gradually  unking 
under  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  admits  of  no 
cure,  and  scarcely  of  consolation. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  that  very  year  she  had  declined 
so  visibly,  that  the  cortes  of  Castile,  much  alarmed, 
petitioned  her  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  alter  her  decease,  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  Joanna.*  She  seems  to  have  rallied  in 
some  measure  after  this ;  but  it  was  only  to  relapse 

*  Mariana,  Hist.  d«  Eipafia,  toin.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  1 1. — Zurita,  Ana- 
let,  torn.  T.  lib.  A,  cap.  84. 

VOL.  in.  H 
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into  a  state  of  greater  debility,  as  her  spirits  sank 
UDder  the  conviction,  which  now  forced  itself  on  her, 
of  her  daughter's  settled  insanity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  (1504,) 
that  unfortanate  lady  embarked  for  Flanders,  where, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband, 
and  her  own  ungovernable  senubilities,  occasioned  the 
most  scandalous  scenes.  Philip  became  openly  en- 
amoured of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite ;  and  his 
injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  personally 
assaulted  her  fiur  rival  in  the  palace,  and  caused  the 
beantiiul  locks  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  her  fickle  husband  to  be  shorn  from  her  head. 
This  outrage  so  affected  Philip,  that  he  vented  his  in- 
dignation against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most  un- 
manly terms,  and  finally  refused  to  have  any  farther 
intercourse  with  her.* 

The  account  of  this  di^racefbl  scene  reached  Castile 
in  the  month  of  June.  It  occasioned  the  deepest  cha- 
grin and  mortification  to  the  anhappy  parents.  Fer- 
dinand soon  after  fell  ill  of  a  fsver,  and  the  queen  was 
seized  with  the  same  disorder,  accompanied  by  more 
alarming  symptoms.  Her  illness  was  exasperated  by 
anxiety  fbr  her  husband,  and  she  refosed  to  credit  the 
&T0urable  reports  of  his  physicians  while  he  was  de- 
tained from  her  presence.  His  vigorous  constitution, 
however,  threw  off  the  malady,  while  hers  gradually 
£uled  under  it.  Her  tender  heart  was  more  keenly 
sensible  than  his  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their 
child,  and  to  the  gloomy  prospects  which  awaited  her 
beloved  Castile.f 

'  Oaribay,  Compendio,  torn,  it  Gomez.De  R«biu  GestiH,  fol.46. — 
lib.  19,  cftp.  16. — PeUr  Hurtyr,  Carbual,  Anolet,  HS.  lAo  1504. 
Opui  Epiit.  eprt.  271,  t72.—  f  Gomez,  De  Rebiu Geitii, foL 
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Her  ffuthful  follower,  Martyr,  was  with  the  court 
at  this  time  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  a  letter  to 
the  count  of  Tendilla,  dated  October  7th,  he  states 
that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  enters 
tained  hj  the  physicians  for  the  queen's  fate.  "  Her 
whole  system,"  he  says,  "  is  pervaded  by  a  con- 
suming fever.  She  loathes  food  of  every  kiud,  and 
is  tormented  with  incessant  thirst  while  the  dis- 
order has  all  the  appearance  of  terminating  in  a 
dropsy."* 

In  the  mean  while,  Isabella  lost  nothing  of  her 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  people,  and  the 
great  concerns  of  government.  While  reclining,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  do  great  part  of  the  day,  on  her 
conch,  she  listened  to  the  recital  or  reading  of  what- 
ever occurred  of  interest,  at  home  or  abroad.  She 
gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreigners,  especially 
such  Italians  as  could  acqu^nt  her  with  particulars 
of  the  late  war,  and  above  all  in  regard  to  Gon- 
salvo  do  Cordova,  in  whose  fortunes  she  had  always 
taken  the  liveliest  concerQ.t  She  received  with 
pleasure,  too,  such  intelligent  travellers  as  her  re- 
nown had  attracted  to  the  Castilian  court.  She 
drew  forth  their  stores  of  various  information,  and 
dismissed  them,  sa^  a  writer  of  the  age,  pene- 
trated with  the  deepest    admiration  of  that    ma»- 

46,  47.  —  Peter   Martyr,  Opui  that  "  he  had  come  to  Caitile  to 

EpuL     epiiL    273.  —  Carbajal,  behold  the  wmhui  who,  from  her 

Anslei,  HS.  aiio  1504.  tick  bed,  ruled  the  world ;"  "  ver 

*  OpuB  Gpist.  epist.  274.  mia    hSmk    que   deide  la  caina 

t  A  abort  time  before  her  death  mandaTK  al  mundo."    Sandoval, 

•he  received  a  virit  from  the  dirtin-  Hiit,  del  Emp.  Carloi  V,  tom.  i, 

guiihed  officer,  Proapero  Colonna.  p.  6. — Carta  de  Gonzalo  i  loa 

The  Italian  noble,  on  being  pre-  Reyei,  en  Napoles,  t5  de  Agoito, 

Knted  to  KingFerdinand,toldhim  1503,  US. 
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culine  strength  of  mind  which  sustained  her  so  nobly 
under  the  weight  of  a  mortal  malady.* 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground.  On 
the  16th  of  October  we  have  another  epistle  of  Martyr, 
of  the  following  melancholy  tenor.  "You  ask  me- 
respecting  the  state  of  the  queen's  health.  We  sit 
sorrowful  in  the  palace  all  day  long,  tremblingly  wait- 
ing the  hour  when  religion  and  virtue  shall  quit  the 
earth  with  her.  Let  us  pray  that  we  may  he  permit- 
ted to  follow  hereafter  where  she  is  soon  to  go.  She 
so  far  transcends  all  human  excellence,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  of  mortality  about  her.  She  can 
hardly  be  said  to  die,  but  to  pass  into  a  nobler  exist- 
ence, which  should  rather  excite  our  envy  than  our 
sorrow.  She  leaves  the  world  filled  with  her  renown, 
and  she  goes  to  enjoy  life  eternal  with  her  God  in 
heaven.  I  write  this,"  he  concludes,  "  between  hope 
and  fear,  while  the  breath  is  still  fluttering  within 
her."t 

The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the  nation. 
Even  Isabella's  long  illness  had  failed  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  her  faithful  people  for  the  sad  catastrophe. 
They  recalled  several  ominous  circumstances  which 
had  before  escaped  their  attention.  In  the  preceding 
spring,  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  such  as  the  oldest  men  did  not  remember, 
had    visited    Andalusia,    and    especially    Carmona,    a 

*  Gomez,    De   Rebus   Geatis,  The liberalltalian met  with  rather 

fol.  47.  an  uncourUy  rebuke  from  Ximenes, 

Amongtbeforeigneraintroduced  who  told  him, on  leaving  the  pre- 

to  the  queen  at  this  time,  wai  a  ce-  eence,  that  "  he  had  nther  have 

lebrated  Venetian  tiftveller,  named  the  money  hii  diamonds  cost,  to 

Vianelli,  who  presented  her  with  spend  in  the  Berrice  of  the  church, 

a  croBB  of  pure  gold  set  with  pre-  than  all  the  gems  of  the  Indies." 

nous  stones,   among  which  was  Ibid, 
a  carbuncle  of  inestimable  value.         t  Opus  EpisLepist.  978. 
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place  belonging  to  thQ  queen,  and  occasioned  fngbt* 
fal  desolation  there.  The  superstitious  Spaniards 
now  read  in  these  portents  the  prophetic  signs  by 
which  Heaven  announces  some  great  calamity.  Prayers 
were  put  up  in  every  temple ;  processions  and  pil- 
grimages made  in  every  part  of  the  country  for  the 
recovery  of  their  beloved  sovereign, — but  in  vain.* 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  was  deluded  with  no 
false  hopes.  She  felt  too  surely  the  decay  of  ho- 
bodily  strength,  and  she  rraolved  to  perform  what 
temporal  duties  yet  remained  for  her,  while  her  Real- 
ties were  still  unclouded. 

On  the  12tb  of  October  she  executed  that  celebrat- 
ed testament  which  reflects  so  clearly  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  character.  She  he^a  with 
prescribing  the  arrangements  for  her  burial.  She 
orders  her  remains  to  be  traneported  to  Granada,  to 
the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Santa  Isabella  in  the 
Alhambra,  and  there  deposited  in  a  low  and  bumble 
sepulchre,  without  other  memorial  than  a  plain  in- 
scription on  it.  "  But,"  she  continues,  "  should  the 
king  my  lord  prefer  a  sepulchre  in  some  other  place, 
then  my  will  is  that  my  body  be  there  transported, 
and  laid  by  his  side ;  that  the  union  we  have  enjoyed 
in  this  world,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  may 
hope  again  for  our  souls  in  heaven,  may  be  represent- 
ed by  our  bodies  in  the  earth."  Then,  desirous  of 
correcting  by  her  example,  in  this  last  act  of  her  life, 
the  wasteful  pomp  of  funeral  obsequies  to  which  the 
Castilians  were  addicted,  she  commands  that  her  own 
should  be  performed  in  the  ptunest  and  most  unos- 

*  BMnaldn,  Reyea  Catolicot,  bsy,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19, 
HS.  cap.  200,  SO).  —  Carbajal,  cap.  16 — ZunigK,  Annalet  de  Se- 
Anales,   MS.  aBo  1504^-Gari-     villa,  pp.  423,  424. 
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tentatious  manner,  and  that  the  earn  saved  bj  this 
economy  should  be  distributed  in  alms  among  the 
poor. 

She  next  provides  for  several  cbaritiest  aSNgning, 
among  others,  maniage  portions  for  poor  maidens, 
and  a  considerable  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Barbaiy.  She  enjoins  the  ponctual 
discharge  of  all  her  personal  debts  vrithin  a  year;  she 
retrenches  BuperBuoos  offices  in  the  royal  hotisebold, 
and  revokes  all  such  grants,  whether  In  the  forms  of 
lands  or  annuities,  as  she  conceives  to  have  been  made 
without  sufficient  warrant.  She  inculcates  on  h^ 
successors  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  royal  domains,  and,  above  all,  of  never  diveet- 
ing  tiiemselves  of  their  title  to  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibraltar. 

After  this  she  comes  to  the  succesaion  of  the  crown, 
which  she  settles  on  the  infanta  Joanna  as  "  queen 
proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as  her  husband. 
She  gives  them  much  good  counsel  respecting  their 
fiiture  administration ;  eiyoining  them,  aa  they  would 
secure  the  love  and  obedience  of  their  subjects,  to 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  lavrs  and  usages  of  the 
realm,  to  appoint  no  foreigner  to  officer--im  error  into 
which  Philip's  connexions,  she  saw,  would  be  very 
likely  to  betray  them,  and  to  make  no  laws  or  ordi- 
nances "  which  necessarily  require  the  consent  of 
cortes,"  during  their  absence  from  the  kingdom.*  She 
recommends  to  them  the  same  conjugal  harmony  which 

*  "NiftgsnfuendeloidichM  348  ;)  an  honourable  tettimony  to 

mil  Reynoa  e  SeDorioi,  Leyei  e  the  leguUtire  rigfati  of  the  eortei 

Premdticu,  ni  Lu  otni  com  que  which  contruti  strongly  with  the 

en  Ccfftei  u  deren  hazer  Kgimd  deipotic  ouumption  of  praoeding 

laiLeyM  deelloi;"  (Testomento,  and  aue 
apud  Dormer,  Diieunoi  Vaiioi,  p. 
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had  ever  subsisted  between  her  and  lier  husband ;  she 
beseeches  them  to  show  the  latter  all  the  deference 
and  filial  a£fection  "  due  to  him  beyond  everj  other 
parent,  for  hia  eminent  nrtues ;"  and  finally  inculcates 
on  them  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  liberties  and 
welfare  of  their  subjects. 

She  next  comes  to  the  great  question  proposed  by 
the  cortes  of  1503,  respecting  Uie  government  of  the 
realm  in  tiie  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna.  She 
declares  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  the 
advice  of  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, she  appoints  king  Ferdinand  her  busbaod  to  be 
the  sole  r^ent  of  Castile,  in  that  exigency,  until  the 
majority  of  her  grandson  Charles ;  being  led  to  this, 
she  adds,  "by  the  consideration  of  the  magnanimity 
and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  king  my  lord,  as  weU  as 
his  large  experience,  and  the  great  profit  which  will 
redound  to  the  state  from  his  wise  and  beneficent 
rule."  She  expresses  her  sincere  conviction  that  his 
past  conduct  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  &ith- 
fiil  administration,  but,  in  compliance  with  established 
usage,  require  the  customary  oath  from  him  on  enter- 
ing on  the  duties  of  the  office. 

She  then  makes  a  specific  provision  for  her  hus- 
band's personal  maintenance,  which,  "although  less 
than  she  could  wish,  and  fiu-  less  than  he  deserves, 
considering  tJie  eminent  services  be  had  rendered  the 
state,"  she  settles  at  one  half  of  all  the  net  proceeds 
and  profits  accruing  from  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries in  the  west ;  together  with  ten  million  maravedies 
annually,  assigned  on  the  cdcavalas  of  the  grandmas- 
terships  of  the  military  orders. 

After  some  additional  regulations  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  crown  on  failure  of  Joanna's  lineal 
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heirs,  she  recommends  in  the  kindest  and  most  em- 
phatic tenns  to  her  successors  the  varioos  members  of 
her  household,  and  her  personal  friends,  among  whom 
ve  find  the  names  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of 
Moya,  (Beatrice  de  Bobadilla,  the  companion  of  her 
youth,)  and  Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega,  the  accomplished 
minister  at  the  papal  court. 

And,  lastly,  concluding  in  the  same  beautiful  strain 
of  conjugal  tenderness  in  which  she  began,  she  says, 
"I  beseech  the  king  my  lord  that  he  will  accept  all 
my  jewels,  or  such  as  he  shall  select,  so  that,  seeing 
them,  he  may  be  reminded  of  the  singular  love  I  al- 
ways bore  him  white  living,  and  that  I  am  now  wait- 
ing for  him  in  a  better  world ;  by  which  remembrance 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  live  the  more  justly  and 
holily  in  this." 

Six  executors  were  named  to  the  will.  The  two 
principal  were  the  king  and  the  primate  Ximenes,  who 
bad  fall  powers  to  act  in  conjunction  with  any  one  of 
the  others.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  minutely  on  the  details  of 
Isabella's  testament,  from  the  evidence  it  aflR>rd8  of 
her  constancy  in  her  dying  hour  to  the  principles  which 
had  governed  her  through  life ;  of  her  expansive  and 
sagacious  policy ;  her  prophetic  insight  into  the  evils 
to  result  from  her  death, — evils,  alas !  which  no  fore- 
cast could  avert ;  her  scmputons  attention  to  all  her 
personal  obligations  ;  and  that  warm  attachment  to 
her  friends  which  could  never  falter  while  a  pulse  beat 
in  her  bosom. 

*  I  luTebefore  me  three  copiea  ix.  spend,  no.  1 ;  and  athird,  pub- 

of  lobelia's  testament;  one  in  MS.  lishnlin  Dormer's  DucunotVario* 

apodCarbajal.  Anales,,ano  1504;  de  Hiitoria,pp.  314— S88.  lam 

a  second,  pnnted  in  the  beautiful  not  aware  tiai  it  has  been  printed 

Valencia  edition  of  Mariana,  torn,  elsewhere. 
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After  performing  this  duty,  she  daily  grew  weaker, 
the  powers  of  her  mind  seeming  to  brighten  as  those 
of  her  body  declined.  The  concerns  of  her  govern- 
ment still  occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  eeveral  public 
measures,  which  she  had  postponed  through  urgency 
of  other  business,  or  growing  infirmities,  pressed  so 
heavily  on  ber  heart,  that  she  made  them  the  subject 
of  a  codicil  to  her  former  will.  It  was  executed  No- 
vember 23d,  1504,  only  three  days  before  ber  death. 

Three  of  the  provisions  contiuned  in  it  are  too  re- 
markable  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  first  concerns  the 
codification  of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen 
appoints  a  commission  to  make  a  new  dig^  of  the 
statutes  and  pragmdUeas,  the  contradictory  tenor  of 
which  still  occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  Casti- 
Han  jurisprudence.  This  was  a  subject  she  always  had 
much  at  heart;  but  no  nearer  approach  had  been 
made  to  it  than  the  valuable  though  insufficient  work 
of  Montalvo,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding her  precautions,  none  more  effectual  was 
destined  to  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second.* 

The  second  item  had  reference  to  the  natives  of  the 
New  World.  Gross  abuses  had  arisen  there  since 
the  partial  revival  of  the  repartimieatos,  although  Las 
Casas  says,  "intelligence  of  this  was  careiHilly  kept 
from  the  ears  of  the  queen."f  Some  vague  appre- 
hension of  the  truth,  however,  appears  to  have  forced 

*  Tbe  "  Ordeiuui^  Reale*  de  6,  and  Part  II.  Chapter  26,  of  thii 

CaatUlo,"  publiihed  m  1484,  and  History, 
the  "  Pi^iD&ticai    del  Reyno,"         t  Las  Casai,  who  will  not  be 

fint  print«d  in  lAOS,  comprehend  Biupectedof  lycophancy,  remarki, 

thegenerallegulBtionofthureign;  in  his  narratire  of  the  deatruction 

a  particular  account  of  which  the  of  the  Indiet,  "Les  plus  grandea 

reader  may  find  in  Part  I.  Chapter  horreura  de  ces  guerrci  et  de  cette 
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itself  on  her;  and  ebe  eqjoins  her  successors,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  quicken  the  good  work  of 
converting  and  civilizing  the  poor  Indians,  to  treat 
them  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  and  redress  any 
wrongs  they  may  have  suffered  in  their  persons  or 
property. 

Lastly,  she  expresses  her  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  revenue  drawn  from  the  akmcdas,  consUtuting  the 
principal  income  of  the  crown.  She  directs  a  com- 
mission to  ascertun  whether  it  were  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  perpetual,  and  if  this  were  done  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  people ;  enjoining  her  heirs,  in  that 
event,  to  collect  the  tax  so  that  it  should  press  least 
heavily  on  her  subjects.  Should  it  be  found  other- 
wise, however,  she  directs  that  the  legislature  be  sum- 
moned to  devise  proper  measures  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  crown, — "  measures  depending  for  their 
validity  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm."  • 

Such  were  the  dying  words  of  this  admirable  wo- 
man, displaying  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation  which  she  had  shown  throu^ 
life,  and  striving  to  secure  the  blessings  of  her  benign 
administration  to  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  re- 
gions under  her  sway.    These  two  documents  were  a 

boucherie  coimnenc^nt  ausaitfit  U»  lettret  qu'eBe  icrivail  i  ee  tujet, 

qu'on  lut  en  AmUque  que  U  a  kg  ordre*  pt'dle  envoj/aii ;  ee 

reine  I»abe11e  venait  de  mounr ;  ^ut  prouoe  que   eette   akmtrable 

car  jiuqu'olora  il  ne  a'et^t  pas  reine  aurait  mis  Jin   i  tant  de 

conunis  sutant  de  crimes  dsni  file  cruauUs,  ei  ette  avail  pu  let  eon- 

Gspasnole,  et  I'on  avut  mfime  eu  naitre."  (Euvres,  ed.  de  Uorente, 

sob  de  le«  cacher  k  cette  princesae,  tom.  i.  p.  21. 
parcequ'elle  ne  ceuut  de  recom-         *  The  original  codicil  is  still 

mander  de  trailer  les  Indient  avec  preeerved  among  the  manuscripta 

douceur,  et  de  ne  rien  negliger  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid, 

pour  lei  rendre  heureux :  jai  eu.  It  is  appended  to  the  queen's  testa- 

aiiui  que  beaueoup  iTEtpaffiwU,  ment  in  the  norlu  before  noticed. 
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precious  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  people,  to  guide 
them  when  the  light  of  her  personal  esample  should 
be  withdrawn  for  ever. 

The  queen's  signature  to  the  codicil,  which  still  ex- 
ists among  the  manuscripts  of  the  royal  library  at 
Madrid,  shows,  by  its  irregular  and  scarcely  legible 
characters,  the  feeble  state  to  which  she  was  then  re- 
duced. •  She  had  now  adjusted  all  her  worldly  con- 
cerns; and  she  prepared  to  devote  herself,  during  the 
brief  space  which  remained,  to  those  of  a  higher  na^ 
ture.  It  was  but  the  last  act  of  a  life  of  preparation. 
She  had  the  misfortune,  common  to  persons  of  her 
rank,  to  be  separated  in  her  last  moments  from  those 
whose  filial  tenderness  might  have  done  so  much  to 
soften  the  bitterness  of  death.  But  she  had  the  good 
fortune,  most  rare,  to  have  secured  for  this  trying  hour 
the  solace  of  disinterested  friendship ;  for  she  beheld 
around  her  the  friends  of  her  childhood,  formed  and 
proved  in  the  dark  season  of  adversity. 

As  die  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around  her  bed, 
she  calmly  said,  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,  nor  waste 
your  time  in  fruitless  prayers  for  my  recovery,  but 
pray  rather  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.**  f  On  receiv- 
ing the  extreme  unction,  she  refused  to  have  her  feet 
exposed,  as  was  usual  on  that  occasion;  a  circum- 
stance which,  occurring  at  a  time  when  there  can  be 
no  suspicion  of  affectation,  is  often  noticed  by  Spanish 
writers  as  a  proof  of  that  sensitive  delicacy  and  de- 
corum which  distinguished  her  through  life.  (  At 
length,  having  received  the  sacraments,  and  performed 

*  Clomenm  hat  given  a  fao  blw,  foL  1 87. — Garibay,  Compen- 

Mfnile  of  this  Uit  ngnstuie  of  the  dio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  16. 

queen,  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  j  Ar^valo,  Historia  Polentina, 

Hilt.  torn.  vi.  Iluit.  21.  MS.  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

+  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora-  Hist.  tom.  vi.  p.  572.  —  L.  Ma- 
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all  the  offices  of  a  elDcere  and  devout  Cbristian,  she 
geotly  expired,  a  little  before  noon,  on  Wednesday, 
November  26th,  1504,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her 
age,  and  thirtieth  of  her  reign.  * 

"  My  hand,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  same  day  to  the  archbishop  of  Granada,,"  &118 
powerless  by  my  side  for  very  sorrow.  The  world  has 
lost  its  noblest  ornament;  a  loss  to  be  deplored  not 
only  by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long  carried  forward 
in  the  career  of  glory,  but  by  every  nation  in  Christ- 
endom ;  for  she  was  the  mirror  of  every  virtue,  the 
shield  of  the  innocent,  and  an  avenging  sword  to  the 
wicked.  I  know  none  of  her  sex,  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times,  who  in  my  judgment  is  at  all  worthy  to  be 
named  with  this  incomparable  woman."  f- 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for  trans- 
porting the  queen's  body,  unembalmed,  to  Granada,  in 
strict  conformity  to  her  orders.  It  was  escorted  by  a 
numerous  cortSge  of  cavaliers  and  ecclesiastics,  among 
whom  was  the  fiuthfiil  Martyr.  The  procession  began 
its  mournful  march  the  day  following  her  death,  taking 
the  route  through  Arevalo,  Toledo,  and  Jaen.  Scarce- 
ly had  it  left  Medina  del  Campo,  when  a  tremendous 
tempest  set  in,  which  continued  with  little  interruption 
during  the  whole  journey-  The  roads  were  rendered 
nearly  impassable ;  the  bridges  swept  away,  the  small 
streams  swollen  to  the  size  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  level 
country  buried  under  a  deluge  of  wat«r.  Neither  sun 
nor  stars  were  seen  during  their  whole  progress.  The 
horses  and  mules  were  borne  down  by  the  torrents, 

rineo,     Coeu    Hemontblei,    ibl.  Ii51,  and  ascended  the  throne 

187.  — Qaribay,  Compendio,  ubi  December  ISth,  1474. 
supra. 
*  Isabella  was  bom  April  22d,         t  Opus  Epist  eptit.  279. 
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and  tbe  riilerg  in  several  instances  perished  with  them. 
"  Never,"  exelaimB  Martyr,  "  did  I  encounter  such 
perils  in  the  whole  of  my  hazardous  pilgrimage  to 
Egypt."* 

At  length,  on  the  I8th  of  December,  the  melan- 
choly and  way-worn  cavalcade  reached  the  place  of  its 
destination ;  and,  amidst  the  wild  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  peaceful  remains  of  Isabella  were  laid, 
with  simple  solemnities,  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
of  the  Alhambra.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  those 
venerable  Moslem  towers,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  capi- 
tal which  her  noble  constancy  had  recovered  for  her 
country,  they  continued  to  repose  till  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  when  they  were  removed  to  be  laid  by 
his  side,  in  the  stately  mausoleum  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Granada,  f 

I  shall  defer  the  review  of  Queen  Isabella's  adminis- 
tration until  it  can  be  done  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Ferdinand ;  and  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to 
such  considerations  on  the  prominent  traits  of  her  cha- 
racter as  have  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  history 
of  her  liffe. 

Her  person,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
narrative,  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light 
blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair, — a  style  of  beauty  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  Spjun.  Her  features  were  regular,  and 
nniveraally  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  handsome.  \ 
The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more  especiallj^ 

*  Opiu  Epiat.  epist.  2S0.— The  pendio,  torn,  ii-  lib.  1 9,  cap.  1 6. — 

test  does  not  exaggerate  the  Ian-  Zurita,  tom.  v.  lib.  5.  cap.  84. —   . 

guage  of  the  epiitle.  Navagiero,  Vi^gio,  fol.  28. 

t  Bemaldez,  Beyea  Cat&lico>,  X  The  Cuiate  of  Loi  Palacios 

MS.  cap.  SOI.— Carbajal,  Analei,  ronaiki  of  her,  "Fue  mugerher- 

MS.  bHo1504u  —  Garibay,  Com-  mon,  de  muy  goitil  cueipo,  e 
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when  united  With  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us  to 
Biu^>ect  some  exaggeration  in  the  encomioms  so  libe- 
rally lavished  on  her.  But  the;^  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  justified  by  the  portraits  that  remain  of 
her,  which  combine  a  faultless  ^mmetry  of  features 
witb  singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 
Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing. 
They  were  marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  re- 
serve, tempered  by  an  aflfchility  which  flowed  from  the 
kindliness  of  her  disposition.  She  was  the  last  person 
to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity ;  yet  the  re- 
spect which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She  showed  great 
tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the  peculiar  situation 
and  character  of  those  around  her.  She  appeared  in 
arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  shrunk  from  none 
of  the  hardships  of  war.  During  the  reforms  introdu- 
ced into  the  religious  houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries 
in  person,  taking  her  needle-work  with  her,  and  pass- 
'  ing  the  day  in  the  society  of  the  inmates.  When  tra- 
velling in  Galicia,  she  attired  herself  in  the  costume 
of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  the  jewels 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies  there,  and  returning 
them  with  liberal  additions.*    By  this  condescending 

gesto,   e  compoucion."      (Beyes  laieynaentleiitayra'hennoiurs." 

Catolicos,  MS.  cap.  801.)     Pul-  rCoBu    Memorablea,    fbl.    182.) 

gar,  another  contetnpomy,  eulo>  And  Oviedo,  who  had  likewise  fre- 

C"  el  mirar  mu^  graciom,  y  quent  opportunitiei  of  penonal  ob- 

sto,  laa  faccioneB  del  rostro  BerratioTi,  does  not  hedtate  to  de- 

bien  puestaa,  U  can  toda  mny  clore,    "  En    hemiOBuro  pueatas 

hermoia."  (Reyes  Catiilicoa,  part,  delante  de  S.A.  todaa  laa  mugerea 

1,    cap.   4.)     L.   MBTineo   layi,  que  yo  he  visto,  ninguaa  yi  tan 

"  Todo  lo  que  avia  en  el  rey  de  graciota,  iri  tanto  de  ver  como  su 

dignidad,  se  hallava  en  la  reyna  de  pereona."     Quineuagenas,  MS. 
graeiosa  hennosuia,  y  en  entiam- 

boi  se  mostiava  una  majeatad  ve-  *  Hem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist 

neTBble,aunqueBJuyzioaemachoB  torn.  vi.  Iluct.  8. 
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and  captirating  deportment,  as  well  as  hy  her  higher 
qualities,  she  gained  im  ascendency  over  her  tnrbnlent 
sabjects  which  no  king  of  Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and 
correctness.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse, 
which,  though  generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was 
occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of 
which  have  passed  into  proTerbs.*  She  was  temper- 
ate even  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet,  seldom  or  never 
tasting  wine;t  and  so  frngal  in  her  table,  that  the 
daily  expenses  for  herself  and  family  did  not  exceed 
the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats.  :t  ^^^  ^^^  equally 
simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On  all  pablic 
occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal  magmficence;^ 
but  she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private,  and  she  freely 
gave  away  her  clothes  ||  and  jewels,^  as  presents  to  her 
friends.  Naturally  of  a  sedate,  though  cheerful  tem- 
per,** she  had  little  taste  for  the  frivolous  amusements 
which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life ;  and,  if  she 


*  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  ubi  supra. 

f  L.  Harineo,  Cobu  Memora' 
blei,  foL  I S2.— PiUgu,  Be;es  Ca- 
tolicoa,  part.  1,  cap.  4. 

i  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
tom.  vL  p.  S8S. 

$  Such  occasions  have  rare 
chums,  of  couise,  for  the  gosuping 
chroniden  of  the  period  See, 
among  others^  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monuQ  of  the  baptism  and  presen- 
tation of  Piince  John  at  Seville, 
]  4  7  8 ,  as  relat  ed  by  the  good  Cuntte 
ofLosPalacios.  (Reyes  Catolicos, 
MS.  cap.  32,  33.)  "  Isabella  was 
surrounded  and  served,"  says  Pul- 
gar,  "  by  grandees  and  lords  of  the 
highest  rank,  so  that  it  was  sud 
she  maintuned  too  great  pomp  ; 
pompa  danatittda."  Reyes  Cato- 
licos,  part.  ] ,  cap.  4. 


II  Florez  quotes  a  pass^  from 
anoiiginal  letterof  the  queen,  writ- 
ten soon  after  one  of  her  progresses 
into  Qalicia,  showing  her  habitual 
liberality  in  this  way.  "  Dedd  a 
doiia  Luiss,  que  porque  vengo  de 
Oalida  desecha  de  veetidos,  no  le 
envio  para  su  hermana ;  que  no 
tengo  agora  cosa  buena ;  mas  yo  ge 
loB  enviare  presto  buenos."  Rey- 
nas  Cath61icas,  tom.  ii.  p.  839. 

IT  See  the  magnificent  invoitory 
presented  to  her  dau^ter-in-law, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  to  her 
daughter  Maria,queen  of  Portu^, 
apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
tom.  vi.  Ilust.  1 2. 

••  "  Al^re,"  says  the  author  of 
the  "  Carro  de  las  Doiias,"  "  de 
una  alegria  honesta  y  mui  me- 
sutada."    Ibid.  p.  S58. 
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encouraged  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in 
her  palace,  it  was  to  wean  her  young  nobilit;  from  the 
coarser  and  leas  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they 
were  addicted.* 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  was  her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed  nothing 
little  or  selfish,  in  thought  or  action.  Her  schemes 
were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived.  She  never  employed 
doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but  the  most 
direct  and  open  policy.f  She  scorned  to  avail  herself 
of  advantages  offered  by  the  perfidy  of  otherB.t  Where 
she  had  once  given  her  confidence,  she  gave  her  hearty 
and  steady  support ;  and  she  was  scrupulous  to  re- 
deem any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those  who  ventur- 
ed in  her  cause,  however  unpopular.  She  sustained 
Ximenes  in  all  his  obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms. 
She  seconded  Columbus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ar- 
duous enterprise,  and  shielded  him  from  the  calumny 
of  his  enemies.  She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her 
favonrite,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and  the  day  of  her 
death  was  felt,  and,  as  it  proved,  truly  felt  by  both,  as 
the  last  of  their  good  fortune.^     ArtiBce  and  duplicity 

*  Among  the  retalnen  of  the  queen's  death,  shows  too  well  the 

court,  Bemaldez  notice!  "  la  mol~  colour  of  his  fbrtunei  uai  feelings. 

titud  de  poetos,  de  trobodorea,  e  (NsTarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viagea, 

mumcos  de  todaa  partes."    Reyea  torn.  i.  pp.  3^1  et  aeq.)  The  sen- 

CstolicoB,  MS.  cap.  201.  timents  of  tiie  Great  Capt^n  were 

t  "Queria  que  «ui  cartas   e  still  more  uDcquiTOcally  expresaed, 

mandamientos    fuesen    complidos  according  to  Gtovio.  "  Nee  multii 

con   diligencia."     Pulgar,   Reyes  inde  diebus  regina  fato  concesrit, 

Cat61icos,  port.  1,  cap.  i,  incredibili  cum  dolore  atque  jactu- 

i  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  A  Coiualvi ;  nam  ab  e&  tanquam 

thi*  in  her  treatment  of  the  faith-  alumnus,  ac  in  ejus  n^i  educatus, 

leM  Juan  de  Corral,  noticed  in  cunctaqnteexoptaripossentvirtutii 

Part  I,Chapter  10,  of  this  History,  et  dignitatis  incrementaademptum 

}  The  melancholy  tone  of  Co-  fuiue  fatebatur,  rege  ipso  quan- 

lumbus's  correspondence  after  the  quam  minus   benigno  parumque 
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were  bo  abhorrent  to  her  character,  and  so  averse 
from  her  domestic  policy,  that  vhen  they  appear  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certiunly  not  impu- 
table to  her.  She  was  incapable  of  harbouring  any 
petty  distrust  or  latent  malice ;  and,  although  stem 
in  th^  execution  and  exaction  of  pnblic  justice,  she 
made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and  even  some- 
times adrancee  to  those  who  had  personally  injured 
her.* 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  colouring 
to  every  feature  of  Isabella's  mind  was  piety.  It 
shone  forth  from  the  very  d^ths  of  her  soul  with  a 
heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated  her  whole  cha- 
racter. Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been  passed 
in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a 
mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such  strong 
principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after  life  had  power 
to  shake.  At  an  early  age,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty,  she  was  introduced  to  her  brother's  court ;  but 
its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to  a  young  imagination, 
had  no  power  over  hers ;  for  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
moral  atmosphere  of  purity, 

"  DriviDg  far  off  each  thing  of  Bin  and  guilL"  t 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though 
encompassed  by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not 
the  slightest  reproach  was  breathed  on  her  ftur  name 
in  this  corrupt  and  calumnious  court. 

Uberali  nimquam  regime  voluntati  put  of  her  re%ii,  m  her  great  ten- 

reluctari  auBO.     Id  vero  pneclare  demew  and  ^rbearance  towards 

tanquamveriuimumappaniitelatA  the  humoun  of  Carillo,  archbiihop 

r^infi."  ViucIlluBt.  Viiorutn,  p.  of  Toledo,  her  quon^m&iend,  but 

275.  then  her  moat  implacable  foe, 

*  The  reader  may  recall  a  strik- 
ing example  of  tiiis  in  the  early         +  Isabella  at  her  brother's  court 

VOL.  III.  N 
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She  gave  a  lilieral  portion  of  her  time  to  private 
devotioDS  aa  well  as  to  the  public  exemses  of  reli- 
gion.* She  expended  large  sums  in  useilil  charities, 
especially  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  churches,  and 
the  more  douhtful  endowments  of  mona8teiies.f  Her 
piety  vas  strikingly  exhibited  in  that  unfeigned  humi- 
lity which,  although  the  very  essence  of  our  faith,  is 
so  rarely  found ;  and  most  rarely  in  those  whose  great 
powers  and  exalted  stations  seem  to  raise  them  above  ' 
the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  A  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  afforded  in  the  queen's  correspondence 
with  Talavera,  in  which  her  meek  and  dodle  spirit  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  Puritanical  intolerance 
of  her  confessor.^    Yet  Talavera,  as  we  have  seen, 


n^ocios  de  1h  gOTemadan  de  mu- 
chot  reyncM  j  seftwos,  paresda 
que  M  vida  era  mat  conieTMflatita 
que  aetiva.  Forque  siempTe  K  ha- 
llava  pregente  a  Iob  divinoi  oUcioi 
y  a  la  pakbia  de  Dioe.  Era  tanUi 
Bu  atencioD  que  si  alguno  de  loe 
que  celebraTsno  cantayan  los  psal- 
moB,  0  otTU  coBas  de  la  yglena 
ermva  algima  dicion  o  ayllaba,  lo 
Bintiaylo  notava,  y  despues  como 
maestro  a  diadpulo  Be  lo  emendo- 
va  y  corr^iia.  AcoatumbraTa  ca- 
da  dia  dezir  todas  las  hoTas  canoni- 
cal demas  de  otras  muchas  Toti- 
T8S  y  extraorduianaB  devocioQeB 
que  tenia."  Cosaa  Memorables, 
fol.  183. 

t  Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat61icoB,  part. 
1 ,  cap.  4.  —  Lucio  Marineo  enu- 
merates many  of  these  splencUd 
charities.  (G(Mas  Memorables,  foL 
165.)  See  also  the  notices  scat- 
tered over  the  Itinerary  (Viaggio 
in  Spagna)  of  Nangiero,  who 
travelled  through  the  country  a 
few  years  after. 

X  The  archtashop'B  letters  are 


might  well  have  sat  for  the  whole 

of  Milton's  beautiful  portraiture. 

"So  dear  to  Heaven  is  Buntljr  chas- 
tity. 

That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sin- 
cerely BO, 

A  thousand  bveried  aageli  lackey 
her. 

Driving  far  ofT  each  thing  of  sin 
and  guilt. 

And,  in  dear  dream  and  solemn 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross 

ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly 

habitants 
B^n  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  out- 
ward shape, 
TheunpoUuted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  tho 

soul's  essence, 
Tin  all  be  made  immortal." 

*  "Era  tanto,"  says  L.  Mari- 
neo, "  el  ardor  y  diligenda  que 
tenia  cerca  el  culto  divino,  que 
aunque  de  dia  y  de  noche  estava 
muyoeupads  en  grandes  y  arduoB 
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was  sincere  and  benevolent  at  heart.  Unfortunately, 
Ihe  royal  conscience  was  at  times  committed  to  very 
different  keeping;  and  that  humility  which,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  made  her 
defer  so  reverentitJly  to  her  ghostly  advisers,  led  un- 
der the  ianfttic  Torquemada,  the  confessor  of  her  early 
youth,  to  those  deep  blemishes  on  her  administration, 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  exile  of 
the  Jews. 

But,  though  blemishes  of  the  deepest  dye  on  her 
administration,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  r^;arded 
as  such  on  her  moral  character.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
condemn >her,  indeed,  without  condemning  the  age; 
for  these  very  acts  are  not  only  excused,  but  extolled 
by  her  contemporaries,  as  constituting  her  strongest 
clajma  to  renown,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  her  country.* 
They  proceeded  from  the  principle,  openly  avowed  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  that  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
&itb  could  atone  for  every  crime.  This  immoral 
maxim,  flowing  from  the  head  of  the  church,  was 


little  better  than  a  homOy  on  the 
■ilia  of  danmg,  feaating,  dreuing, 
and  the  like,  garnished  with  icrip- 
tural  aUudont,  and  conveyed  in  a 
tone  of  lOUT  rebuke  that  would 
have  done  tredit  to  the  moat  cant- 
ing Roundhead  in  Oliver  Crom- 
weU'i  court.  The  queen,  &r  from 
taking  exception  at  it,  vindicateB 
herKlf  from  the  grave  imputations 
with  a  degree  of  eameitneM  and 
simplicity  which  may  provoke  a 
smile  in  the  reader.  "  I  am  anare," 
■he  concludes,  "that  custom  cannot 
make  an  action,  bad  in  itself,  good; 
but  I  wish  your  opinion  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  these 
can  be  considered  bad  J  that,  if  bo, 


they  may  be  discontinued  in  fu- 
ture." See  this  curious  corre- 
spondence in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  da 
Hist.  tom.  vi.  HusL  13. 

*  Such  encomiums  become  still 
more  striking  in  writers  of  sound 
and  expansive  views  like  Zurit^ 
and  Blancas,  who,  although  flour^ 
iahing  in  a  better  instructed  age, 
do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the 
Inquisition  "  the  greatest  evidence 
of  her  prudence  and  piety;  whoso 
uncommon  utility,  not  only  Spain, 
but  all  Christendom,  freely  ac- 
knowledged 1"  Blancat,  Commen- 
tarii,  p.  863. — Zurita,  Anales, 
tom.  V.  lib.1,  cap.  6. 
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echoed  in  a  thousand  different  forms  by  the  subordi- 
nate clerg;^,  and  greedily  received  by  a  snperstitioas 
people.*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  solitary 
woman,  filled  with  natural  diffidence  of  her  own  ca- 
pacity on  such  subjects,  should  array  herself  i^inst 
those  venerated  counsellors  whom  she  had  been  taught 
from  her  cradle  to  look  to  as  the  guides  and  guard- 
ians of  her  conscience. 

However  mischievous  the  operations  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion may  have  been  in  Spain,  its  establishment,  in 
point  of  principle,  was  not  worse  than  many  other 
measures  which  have  passed  with  far  less  censure, 
though  in  a  much  more  advanced  and  civilized  age.t 
Where,  indeed,  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  principle  of 
persecution  abandoned  by  the  dominant  party,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant  ?  And  where  that  of  toleration 
asserted,  except  by  the  weaker?  It  is  true,  to  borrow 
Isabella's  own  expression,  in  her  letter  to  Talavera, 
the  prevalence  of  a  bad  custom  cannot  constitute  its 
apology.  But  it  should  serve  much  to  mitigate  oar 
condemnation  of  the  queen,  that  she  fell  into  no  greater 
error,  in  the  imperfect  light  in  which  she  lived,  than 

*  Sinnondi  display*  the  mil*  all  short  in  piininple  of  that  fi>T 

(hieTOUs  influence  of  these  theo-  which  the  Inquisition  had  become 

logical  dogmsi  in  Italy,  as  well  to  odious."     (Constitutional  Hit- 

as  Spun,  under  the  pontificate  of  tory  of  England;    Paris,    1SS7; 

Alexander  VI.  and  his  immediate  vol.  L  chap.  3.)     Even  Lord  Bur- 

predeceesoii,  in  the  90th  chapter  leigh,  commenting  on  the  mode 

of  his  eloquent  and  philosophical  of  examination  adopted  in  certuit 

"  Histoire  des  lUpubliques  Ita-  cases  by  the   High  Commismon 

liennes."  court,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  the 
inteiTogatories  were  "  so  cunously 

t  T  boiTDw  almost  the  words  of  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  cir- 

Mr.  Hallam,  who,  noticing  the  pe-  cumstances,  as  he  thought  the  in- 

nalitatutesagainstCatholicsunder  quisitorsofSpatn  used  not  m  many 

Elizabeth,  says, "  They  establish-  questions  to  comprehend  and  ti> 

ed  a  persecution  which  fell  not  at  tisp  their  preys."    Ibid.  chap.  4. 
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was  common  to  the  greatest  minds  in  a  later  and  &r 
riper  period.* 

Isabella's  actions,  indeed,  were  habitually  based  oa 
principle.  Whatever  errors  of  judgment  be  imputed 
to  her,  she  most  anxiously  sought  in  all  situations  to 
discern  and  discharge  her  duty.  Faithful  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  Justice,  no  bribe  -was  large  enou|^  to  ward 
off  the  execution  of  the  law.f  No  motive,  not  even 
conjugal  affection,  could  induce  her  to  make  an  unsuit- 
able appointment  to  public  office.^  No  reverence  for 
the  ministers  of  reli^on  could  lead  her  to  wink  at  tiieir 
misconduct  ;§  nor  could  the  deference  she  entertuned 
for  the  head  of  the  church  allow  her  to  tolerate  his 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  her  crown.  ||  She 
seemed  to  consider  herself  especially  bound  to  preserve 
entire  the  peculiar  claims  and  privileges  of  Castile, 


*  Even  Hilton,  inliii  eaaayon 
the  "Liberty  of  Unlicenied Print- 
ing," the  most  splendid  argument, 
perhspa,  the  world  hod  then  wit- 
nessed in  behalf  of  intellectual  li- 
berty, would  exclude  Popery  from 
the  benefits  of  toleration,  as  a  re- 
ligion which  the  public  good  re- 
quired at  all  erentt  to  be  extir- 
pated. Such  were  the  crude  views 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  enter- 
ttuned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  by  one  of  those 
gifted  minds,  whose  extraordinary 
elevation  enabled  it  to  catch  and 
reflect  back  the  coming  light  of 
knowledge,  long  before  it  had  Alli- 
en on  the  rest  of  mankind. 

t  The  most  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  this,  periiapa,  occuired  in 
the  case  of  the  wealthy  Galidan 
kni^t,  Yafiei  de  Lugo,  who  en- 
dearoured  to  purchase  a  pardon  of 
the  queen  by  the  enormous  bribe 


of  40,000  doblas  of  gold.  The  at- 
tempt ^ed,  though  warmly  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. The  story  is  well  vouched. 
Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat61icos,  part  2, 
cap.  97.— L.  Harineo,  Cosaa  Me- 
morables,  fol.  180. 

X  The  reader  may  recollect  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  this,  on  the 
occasion  of  Ximenes's  appointment 
to  the  primacy.  See  Part  II.  Chap- 
ter 5,  of  this  History. 

§  See,  among  other  instances, 
her  exemplary  chaatisemest  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Truxillo.  Part  I. 
Chapter  12,  of  this  History. 

II  Ibid.  Part  I.  Chapter  6;  Part 
IL  Chapter  1 0  ;  et  alibi.  Indeed, 
this  independent  attitude  was 
shown,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  notice,  not  merely 
in  shielding  the  rights  of  her  own 
crown,  but  in  the  boldest  retnon- 
stianees  agunst  the  corrupt  prac- 
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after  its  union  under  the  same  sovereign  with  Aragon.* 
And  although,  "  while  her  own  will  was  law,"  says 
Peter  Mart^,  "she  govemed  in  such  a  maimer  that 
it  might  appear  the  joint  action  of  both  Ferdinand  and 
herself,"  yet  she  was  carefnl  never  to  surrender  into 
his  hands  one  of  those  prerogatives  which  belonged  to 
her  as  queen  proprietor  of  the  kingdom.f 

Isabella's  measures  were  characterized  by  that  prac- 
tical good  sense,  without  which  the  most  brilliant 
parts  may  work  more  to  the  woe  than  to  the  weal  of 
mankind.  Though  engaged  all  her  life  in  reforms, 
she  had  none  of  the  failings  so  common  in  reformers. 
Her  plans,  though  vast,  were  never  visionary.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  that  she  lived  to  see  most  of  them 
realized. 

She  was  quick  to  discern  objects  of  real  utility. 
She  saw  the  importance  of  the  new  discovery  of  print- 
ing, and  libei-ally  patronized  it  from  the  first  moment 
it  appeared.^:  She  had  none  of  the  exclusive  local  pre- 
judices too  common  with  her  countrymen.  She  drew 
talent  from  the  most  remote  quarters  to  her  dominions 
by  munificent  rewards.  She  imported  foreign  artisans 
for  her  manufactures;  foreign  engineers  and  officers 
for  the  discipline  of  her  army  ;  and  foreign  scholars  to 
imbue  her  martial  subjects  with  more  cultivated  tastes. 
She  consulted  the  useful  in  all  her  subordinate  regu- 
lations ;  in  her  sumptuary  laws,  for  instance,  directed 

tieea  and  personal  immorality  of  lubjecti  of  Caatile,  by  whom  and 

tiiose  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  for  wham  they  had  been  mainly 

Peter  at  thia  period.  ochieTod.     The  same  thing  is  r»- 

*  The  public  acts  of  thin  rdgti  iterated  in  the  moat  emphatic  man- 

affbrd  rep«ited  evidence  of  the  per-  ner  in  her  testament, 

tinacity  with  which  Isabella  in-  .    ~        i^  -^       ■  .    _, 

■■■ted  m  rcwrring  the  benefit,  of  ^  ^P"*  ^P"^"  '^P'"*'  S'' 

the  Moorish  oonqueiti   and   the  %  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist. 

American  discoveriet  for  her  own  tom.  vi.  p.  48. 
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againet  the  fashionable  extravagancies  of  drees,  and 
the  ruinous  ostentation  so  much  affected  by  the  Cas- 
tilians  in  their  weddings  and  funerals.*  Lastly,  she 
showed  the  same  perspicacity  in  the  selection  of  her 
agents ;  well  knowing  that  the  best  measures  become 
bad  in  incompetent  hands. 

But,  although  the  skilfol  selection  of  her  agents 
was  an  obvious  cause  of  Isabella's  success,  yet  another, 
even  more  importaot,  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  vigi- 
lance and  untiring  exertions.  During  the  first  busy 
and  bustling  years  of  her  reign  these  exertions  were 
of  incredible  magnitude.  She  was  almost  always  in 
the  saddle,  for  she  made  all  her  jonmeya  on  horse- 
back ;  and  she  travelled  vrith  a  rapidity  whi<^  made 
her  always  present  on  the  ^ot  where  her  presence 
was  needed.  She  was  never  intimidated  by  the  wea- 
ther, or  the  state  of  her  own  health ;  and  this  reckless 
exposure  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  impair  her 
excellent  oonBtitution.f 

She  was  equally  indebtigable  in  her  mental  appli- 
cation.    After  assiduous  attention  to  business  through 

*  The  preamble  of  one  of  her  f  Her  exponire  in  thu  way  on 
proffmdtieat  agun>t  thii  laridiex-  one  oecuion  brought  on  a  nuMar- 
penditureatfuneisIacontoiiiBioine  riage.  According  to  Gomez,  in- 
reflectioni  worth  quoting  for  the  deed,  she  finally  died  of  a  ptunful 
eridence  they  afford  tiS  herpractical  internal  disorder,  occasionea  by  her 
good  sense.  "  Nos  deseando  pro-  long  and  laborious  journeys.  (De 
veer  e  remediar  al  tal  gasto  ain  Rebus  Gettis,  fol.  47.)  Giovio 
provecho,  e  contiderando  que  eato  adopts  the  same  account.  (Vitn 
no  redunda  en  sufngio  e  ^vio  de  lUiut.  Virorum,  p.  275.)  The  au- 
las animas  de  los  defuntoi,"  8h;.  thorities  are  good,  certainly;  but 
"PeroloiCat61icosChriBtianoique  Martyr,  who  was  in  the  palace, 
creemoB  que  hai  otra  vida  deipuea  with  every  opporturuty  of  correct 
desto,  donde  las  animas  eiperan  infonnatian,snd  with  no  reason  for 
folsanza  e  vida  perdurable,  dtHa  concealmentofthetruth.inhispri- 
iawmoi  de  eurar  t  procHrar  dt  la  Tate  correspondenoe  with  Ten«£lla 
ffanar  porobrat  meritanat,e  nopor  and  Talavera,  makei  no  alluiion 
coKu  trajuiloriat  e  eaniu  tomit  ton  whatever  to  such  a  complaint,  in 
lot  Into*  egatlMexeetiziot."  Mem,  his  circumstantid  account  of  the 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn. vi. p. S 18.  queen's  illness. 
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the  day,  ehe  was  often  known  to  at  up  all  night,  dic- 
tating despatches  to  her  secretaries.*  In  the  midst 
of  these  overwhelming  cares,  she  found  time  to  supply 
the  defects  of  early  education  by  learning  Latin,  so  as 
to  understand  it  without  difficulty,  whether  written  or 
spoken ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent 
judge,  to  atttun  a  critical  accuracy  in  it.f  As  she  had 
little  turn  for  light  amusements,  she  sought  relief  from 
graver  cares  by  some  useful  occupation  appropriate  to 
her  sex ;.  and  she  left  ample  evidence  of  her  skill  in 
this  way,  in  the  rich  specimens  of  embroidery,  wrought 
with  her  own  fair  hands,  with  which  she  decorated  the 
churches.  She  was  careful  to  instruct  her  dau^^ters 
in  these  more  humble  departments  of  domestic  duty  ; 
for  she  thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn  which 
was  useful.^ 

With  all  her  high  qualifications,  Isabella  would  have 
been  still  unequal  to  the  achievement  of  her  grand 
designs  without  possessing  a  degree  of  fortitude  rare 
in  either  sex ;  not  the  courage  which  implies  contempt 
of  personal  danger,— though  of  this  she  had  a  larger 
share  than  falls  to  most  men;^  nor  that  which  sup- 
ports its  possessor  under  the  extremities  of  bodily  pain, 
— though  of  this  she  gave  ample  evidence,  since  she 
endured  the  greatest  suffering  her  sex  is  called  to  bear, 

*    Ferreiw,    Hist.   d'Eapagne,  queen's  making.     "  Prednbase  de 

tom.  vii.  p.  411.  —  Hem.  de  la  nohavenepuestoiumaridocamiw 

Acad,  de  Hiit.  tom.  vi.  p,  29.  que  elle  no  huviesse  failadoycou- 

t  L.  Marineo,  Cows  Memora-  '^°''J^i^"  ^^^^'^J-l^U^ 

We.,  fol.  1  B8._"  Pronunciaba  con  P".  "*0  IJ  th«  be  taken  hUraUy. 

primor  el  Latin,  y  en.  tan  habU  en  ^.^  'f'^^'  «^"?«""K  ^  ^^- 

a<Jnto.luegole«,rregia."     Idem,  be^i  mdifRrenUy  fonnAed. 

tom  ii  D  83*  this,  what  otherneedbegiTenthBn 

■    'P-        •  ^^gf  conduct  at  the  iamoui  riot  at 

J  If  we  are  to  believe  Florei,  Segovia  ?     Part  I.  Chapter  6,  of 

the  king  noie  no  ibirt  but  of  the  this  History. 
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without  a  groan;*  but  that  moral  courage  which  ens- 
tains  the  spirit  in. the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  and, 
gathering  light  from  within  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
imparts  its  o«m  cheering  influence  to  all  around. 
This  was  shown  remarkably  in  the  stormy  season 
which  ushered  in  her  accession,  as  well  as  through  the 
whole  of  the  Moorish  war.  It  was  her  voice  that  de- 
cided never  to  abandon  Alhama-f  Her  remonstrances 
compelled  the  king  and  nobles  to  return  to  the  field, 
when  they  had  quitted  it,  after  an  inefllectual  cam- 
piugn.  As  dangers  and  difiicultiea  multiplied,  she 
multiplied  resources  to  meet  them ;  and,  when  her 
soldiers  lay  drooping  under  the  evils  of  some  protract- 
ed siege,  she  appeared  in  the  midst,  mounted  on  her 
war-horse,  with  her  delicate  limbs  cased  in  knightly 
mail ;  X  and,  riding  through  their  ranks,  breathed  new 
courage  into  their  hearts  by  her  own  intrepid  bearing. 
To  her  personal  efforts  indeed,  as  well  as  counsels,  the 
success  of  this  glorious  war  may  be  mainly  imputed ; 
and  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  Venetian  minis- 
ter,  Navagiero,  a  few  years  later,  shows  that  the  nation 

*  Pulgai,  Reym  CbUSUom,  part,  de  Iob  quale*  se  retrais  con  gran 
1,  cap.  4. — "No  fue  la  Reyna,"  dificultad."  Pulgar,  Reyes CaU- 
■aya  L.  Marineo,  "  de  animo  me-     licoa,  part.  1,  cap.  4. 


iu»  fuerte  para  aufiir  1m  dolores 


X  The  leader  may  retieah  hia 


ZTTT,    T  -  r    '■  recollection    of    TaaM'i    graceful 

formadodelaaduenaaq^Wman  .ketch  of  Ermmia  ii,  aimiCTar- 

en  la  camara,  m  en  lot  dolorea  que  jj,     ^nnnlv 
padescia  de  aua  enfennidades,  ni  en  "^  °"' 

Josdelparto(queescoBadegtande  "Cot  duiiaaimo  acdar  preme  ed 
Bdiniracion)nuncalavieTonquexar  offende 

ae ;  antes  con  inoeyble  y  tnaiBTil-  II  delicate  collo  e  1'  aurea  chioina ; 

loaa  fortalexa  loa  suffiia  y  disumu-  E  la  tenera  man  )o  acudo  prende 

lava."  (CosasMemorsble«,fo.l86.)  Pur  troppo  grave  e  ineopportabil 
Totheaameefiectwiiteatheanony-  loma. 

moua  author  of  the  "  Carro  de  laa  Coai  tutta  di  ferro  mtomo  aplende, 

Dofiai,"  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  £  in  atto  militar  ae  tteaaa  doma." 
de  Hiat,  torn.  vi.  p.  £59.  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 

t  "  Era  firme  en  au>  propdaitoa.  canto  6,  atanca  92. 
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80  conmdered  it.  "  Queen  Isabel,"  saya  he,  "  by  her 
singular  genius,  masculine  strength  of  mind,  and  other 
virtues  most  unusual  in  our  own  sex,  as  well  as  hers, 
was  not  merely  of  great  assistance  in,  but  the  chief 
cause  of,  the  conquest  of  Granada.  She  was,  indeed, 
a  most  rare  and  virtuous  lady ;  one  of  whom  the  Span- 
iards talk  far  more  than  of  the  king,  sagadous  as  he 
was,  and  uncommon  for  his  time."* 

Happily  these  masculine  qualities  in  Isabella  did 
not  extinguish  the  softer  ones  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  her  sex.  Her  heart  overflowed  with  affec- 
tionate sensibility  to  her  iamily  and  friends.  She 
watched  over  the  declining  days  of  her  aged  mother, 
and  ministered  to  her  sad  infirmities  with  all  the  de- 
licacy of  filial  tendemess.f  We  have  seen  abundant 
proofs  how  fondly  and  faithfully  she  loved  her  husband 
to  the  lastit  though  this  love  was  not  always  as  &ith- 
fiilly  requited.^     For  her  children  she  lived  more  than 


•  Viaggio,  fol.  27. 

t  We  find  one  of  the  first  arti- 
cleB  in  the  tnaniage  treaty  with 
FerdiDBJid  enjoining  him  t«  cherish, 
and  treat  her  mother  with  ail  reve- 
rence, and  to  provide  suitably  for 
her  Toyal  maintenance.  (Mem.  de 
la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  Apend. 
no.  I.)  The  author  of  the  "Carro 
de  las  DoRaa"  thus  noticea  her 
tender  devotedneu  to  her  parent 
at  a  later  period,  "  Y  eato  me  dijo 
qtuen  lo  vido  por  mu  propiioB  ojob, 
que  la  Reyna  Dona  Isabel,  nuestia 
seiiora,  cuando  estaba  alii  en  Are- 
valo  visitando  a  su  madre,  ella 
misma  por  su  persona  servia  a  su 
mismamadre.  Eaquitomenejem- 
plo  los  hijos  como  han  de  lervir  a 
BUS  padres,  pues  una  Iteina  tan 
poderosa  y  en  nc^ocios  tan  arduos 
puesta,  todoB  los  mas  de  los  afios 


(puesto  todo  aparte  y  pospueato) 
iba  a  visitar  a  Bu  madre  y  la  serria 
hurailmentfi."    Viaggio,  p.  557. 

X  Among  other  little  tokens  of 
mutual  afTection,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  not  only  the  public  coin, 
but  their  furniture,  books,  and 
other  artides  of  perwinal  property, 
were  stamped  with  their  initials, 
F.  &  I.,  or  emblazoned  with  tfaelr 
deTices,  his  being  a  y(Ae,  and  hen 
a  sheaf  1^  arrows.  (Onedo,  Quin- 
cuagena«,  MS.  bat.  I,  quine.  i, 
dial.  8.)  It  was  common,  says 
Oviedo,  for  each  party  to  take  a 
device  whose  initial  corresponded 
with  that  <^the  name  of  the  other; 
as  was  the  ease  here,  with  j'uffo 
and  ftedtoM. 

§  Marineo  thus  speaks  of  the 
queen's  discreet  and  most  amiable 
oonduct  in  these  delicate  matters. 
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for  herself;  and  for  them  too  she  died,  for  it  was  their 
loss  and  their  afflictioaa  which  froze  the  current  of  her 
hlood  before  age  had  time  to  chill  it.  Her  exalted 
state  did  not  remove  her  above  the  sympathies  of 
fiiendship.*  With  her  friends  she  forgot  the  usoal 
distiBCtiooB  of  rank,  sharing  in  their  joys,  visiting  and 
consoling  them  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  conde- 
scending in  more  than  one  instance  to  assume  the 
office  of  executrix  on  their  decease.f  Her  heart,  in- 
deed, was  filled  with  benevoioDce  to  all  mankind.  In 
the  most  fiery  heat  of  vox,  she  was  engaged  in  devising 
means  for  mitigating  its  horrors.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  benevolent  institution 
of  camp  hospitals ;  and  we  have  seen,  more  than  once, 
her  lively  solicitude  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  even 


"  Amava  en  tonta  manera  al  Roy 
Bu  niarido,  que  andaTa  sobre  afiso 
con  celoB  a  ver  d  el  amava  a 
otiai.  Y  ai  lentia  que  mirava  a 
alguna  dama  o  donzella  de  ru  casa 
con  senal  de  amores,  con  mucha 
pnidencia  buacara  medJos  y  ma- 
neroa  con  que  degpedir  aquella 
tal  penona  de  bu  caaa,  con  bu  mu- 
cha honrra  y  provecho."  (Coeaa 
Memombles.fol.  182.)  There  was 
unfortunately  too  much  cavue  for 
this  uneaamesa.  Bee  Part  IJ. 
ChapUr  24,  of  thi«  History. 

•  The  best  beloved  of  her 
fnendf,  probably,  waa  the  mar- 
chioneu  of  Moya,  who,  leldom 
■epanted  from  her  royal  miatreH 
through  life,  had  the  melancholy 
tatia&ction  of  doling  her  eyei  in 
death.  Oviedo,  who  taw  them 
frequently  together,  says,  that  the 
queen  never  addreued  thi*  lady, 
even  in  later  life,  with  any  other 
than  the  endearing  title  of  iija 


marqueta,  "  dsu^ter  marchion- 
esB.'  QuincuagenaB,  MS.  bat.  1, 
quinc.  1,  dial.  83. 

t  Al  was  the  case  with  Carde- 
naa,  the  comendador  mayor,  and 
the  grand  cardinal  Mendoza,  to 
whom,  S3  we  hare  already  seen, 
Bhe  paid  the  kindest  attentions 
during  their  last  illness.  While  in 
this  way  she  indulged  the  natural 
dictates  of  hor  heart,  she  was  care- 
ful to  render  every  outward  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those 
whose  ranlf  or  services  entitled 
them  to  such  consideration. 
"  Quando,"  says  the  author  bo 
often  quoted,  "  quiera  que  falles- 
cia  alguno  de  los  grandes  de  su 
reyno,  o  at^n  pnncipe  Christtano, 
luego  embiavan  varones  sabios  y 
retigiosoB  para  consolar  a  sus  here- 
dores  y  deudoi.  Y  demas  desto 
ee  vestian  de  ropas  de  luto  en  tes- 
timonio  del  dolor  y  sentimiento 
que  hazian."  L.  Marineo,  Coias 
Memorablei,  fol.  1 65. 
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of  lier  enemies.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful,  but  fiuniliar  trait  iu  her  cha- 
racter.* 

It  is  in  these  more  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex,  that 
Isabella's  superiority  becomes  most  apparent  over  her 
illustrious  namesake,  Elizabeth  of  England,!  whose 
history  presents  some  features  pw^llel  to  her  own. 
Both  were  disciplined  in  early  life  by  the  teachings  of 
that  stem  nurse  of  wisdom,  adversity.  Both  were 
made  to  experience  the  deepest  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  their  nearest  relative,  who  should  have  cherish- 
ed and  protected  them.  Both  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  on  the  throne  after  the  most  precarious 
vicissitudes.  E^h  conducted  her  kingdom,  through 
a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  to  a  height  of  glory 
which  it  had  never  before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fiill  the 
victims  of  an  inconsolable  melancholy;  and  both  left 
behind  an  illustrious  name,  unrivalled  in  the  subse- 
quent annals  of  their  country. 

But,  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their  history, 
the  resemblance  ceases.  Their  characters  afford  scarce- 
ly a  point  of  contact.  Elizabeth,  inheriting  a  large 
share  of  the  bold  and  bluff  King  Harry's  temperament, 
was  haughty,  arrogant,  coarse,   and  irascible;    while 

*  Her  humanity  waa  ihawn  in  nay,  thst  she  devised  &  plan,  by 
her  Bttempta  to  mitigate  the  tero-  guuding  the  homs  of  the  bulk,  fbr 
cious  chi^ter  of  those  national  preventinganyaeiiouiinjurytothe 
amusements,  the  bull-fights,  the  men  and  horses;  and  she  nerer 
popularity  of  which  throughout  the  would  attend  another  of  these  spec- 
country  na«  too  great,  as  she  in-  taclei  until  this  precaution  had 
timates  in  one  of  her  letters,  toad-  been  adopted.  Oriedo,  Quincua- 
mit  of  her  abolishing  them  alto-  genas,  MS. 
gether.    She  naa  so  much  moved 

at  the  sanguinary  issue  of  one  of        f  Isabel,  the  name  of  ^e  Catho- 

these  combats,  which  she  witness-  lie  queen,  is  correctly  rendered  in- 

ed  at  Arevalo,  says  a  contempo-  to  English  by  that  of  Elizabeth. 
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'with  these  fiercer  qualities  she  mingled  deep  dissimu- 
lation and  strange  irresolution.  Isaliella,  on  the  other 
hand,  tempered  the  dignity  of  royal  station  with  the 
most  bland  and  courteous  manners.  Once  resolved, 
she  was  constant  in  her  purposes,  and  her  conduct  in 
public  and  private  life  was  characterized  by  candour 
and  integrity.  Both  may  be  said  to  have  shown  that 
magnanimity  which  is  implied  by  the  accomplishment 
of  great  objects  in  the  foce  of  great  obstacles.  But 
Elizabeth  was  desperately  selfish ;  she  was  incapable 
of  forgiving,  not  merely  a  real  injury,  but  the  slightest 
a£&ont  to  her  vanity  ;  and  she  was  merciless  in  exact- 
ing retribution.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  lived 
only  for  others,  —  was  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice 
self  to  considerations  of  public  duty ;  and,  far  from 
personal  resentments,  showed  the  greatest  condescen~ 
sion  and  kindness  to  those  who  had  most  sensibly  in- 
jured her;  while  her  benevolent  heart  sought  every 
means  to  mitigate  the  authorized  severities  of  the  law, 
even  towards  the  guilty  * 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella,  indeed, 
was  placed  in  situations  which  demanded  more  fre- 
quent and  higher  displays  of  it  than  her  rival ;  but  no 
one  will  doubt  a  full  measure  of  this  quality  in  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Elizabeth  was  better 
educated,  and  every  way  more  highly  accomplished 
than  Isabella.    But  the  latter  knew  enough  to  main- 

*  She  gftye  evidence  of  thi»  in  hia  body ! "  (See  her  letter  to  Tala- 

the  commutation  of  the  sentence  vera.)     She  showed  this  merdful 

■he  obtained  for  the  wretch  who  temper,  lo  rare  in  that  roueh  age, 

■tabbed  her  hiuband,  and  whom  by  dispensing  altogether  with  ^e 

her  ferocious  nobles  would  have  preliminary  barbarities  sometimes 

put  to  death  witliout  the  opportu-  prescribed  by  the  law  in  capital 

nity  of  confession  and  absolution,  executions.     Mem.  de   la  Acad, 

that  "  his  soul  might  perish  with  de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  13. 
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tain  her  Btation  with  dignity ;  and  she  encouraged 
learning  hj  a  munificent  patronage.*  The  masculine 
powers  and  passions  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  divorce 
her  in  a  great  measure  from  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
her  sex,  at  least  from  those  which  constitute  its  pecu- 
liar charm ;  for  she  had  abundance  of  its  foibles, — a 
coquetry  and  love  of  admiration  which  age  could  not 
chill ;  a  levity,  most  careless,  if  not  criminal  ;t  and  a 
fondness  for  dress  and  tawdry  magnificence  of  orna- 
ment which  was  ridiculous,  or  disgasting,  according  to 
the  difTereut  periods  of  life  in  which  it  was  indulged.  {: 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  through  life 
for  decorum  of  manners,  and  purity  beyond  the  breath 
of  calumny,  was  content  with  the  legitimate  affection 
which  she  could  inspire  within  the  range  of  her  domes- 
tic circle.  Far  from  a  frivolous  aiTectation  of  ornament 
or  dress,  she  was  most  simple  in  her  own  attire,  and 


pily  fi 
leame 


*  Hume  admita,  that,  "  unhap- 
y  for  literature,  at  least  for  the 
learned  of  this  age.  Queen  Eliza- 
betli's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining 
by  her  own  learning,  than  in  en- 
couiaging  men  of  genius  by  her 
liberality." 

t  Which  of  the  two,  the  reader 
of  the  records  of  these  times  may 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  determine. 
— If  one  need  be  convinced  how 
many  faeee  history  can  wear,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true 
one,  he  has  only  to  compare  Dr. 
Lingard's  account  of  this  reign 
with  Mr.  Turner's.  Much  obli- 
quity was  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
from  the  avowed  apologist  of  a 
persecuted  party,  like  the  former 
writer.  But  it  attaches,  I  fear,  to 
the  latter  in  more  than  oneinstance, 
—  OB  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
for  example.  Does  it  proceed  from 
the  desire  of  saying    something 


new  on  a  beaten  topic,  where  the 
new  cannot  always  be  true  ?  Or, 
aa  is  most  probable,  from  that  con- 
fiding benevolence,  which  throws 
somewhat  of  its  own  light  over 
thedaricest  shades  of  human  cha- 
racter T  The  unprejudiced  reader 
may  perhaps  agree,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  this  great  queen's  good 
and  bad  qualities  u  held  with  a 
more  steady  and  impartial  hand 
by  Mr.  H^lam  than  any  preced- 
ing  writer. 

%  The  unsuspicious  testimony 
of  her  godson,  Harrington,  places 
these  foibles  in  the  most  ludicrous 
light.  If  the  well-known  story, 
repeated  by  historians,  of  the  three 
thousand  dresses  left  in  her  ward- 
robe at  her  decease,  be  true,  or 
near  truth,  it  afTords  a  singular 
contrast  with  Isabella's  taste  in 
these  matters - 
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seemed  to  set  no  value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they 
could  serve  the  necessities  of  the  state;*  whea  they 
could  be  no  longer  useful  in  this  -way,  she  gave  them 
away,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  friends. 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  selection 
of  their  ministers ;  though  Elizabeth  was  drawn  into 
some  errors  in  this  particular  by  her  levity.f  as  was 
Isabella  by  religious  feeling.  It  was  this,  combined 
with  hor  excessive  humility,  which  led  to  the  only 
grave  errors  in  the  administration  of  the  latter.  Her 
rival  fell  into  no  such  errors ;  and  she  was  a  stranger 
to  the  amiable  qualities  which  led  to  them.  Her  con- 
duct was  certainly  not  controlled  by  religious  princi- 
ple ;  and,  though  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  she  were  at  heart 
most  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  She  viewed  religion 
in  its  connexion  with  the  state,  in  other  words,  with 
herself;  and  she  took  measures  for  enforcing  confor- 
mity to  her  own  views,  not  a  whit  less  despotic,  and 
scarcely  less  sanguinary,  than  those  countenanced  for 
conscience'  sake  by  her  more  bigoted  rival.  I 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has  thrown  a  shade 

*  The  readerwill  remember  how  meaning  to  allow,  that  any  of  our 

efTectually  they  answered  this  pui^  subjects  should  be  molested,  either 

pose  m  the  Moorish  war.   See  Part  by  examination  or  inquigition,  in 

I.  Chapter  14,  of  this  History.  anymatterof  faith,  as  long  as  they 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  shall  profess  the  Christian  faith." 

mention  the  names  of  Matton  and  (Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.p.g4li 

Leicester,  both  recommended  to  note.)    One  is  reminded  of  Parson 

the  first  ofBces  in  the  state  chiefly  Thwackum's  definition  in  "  Tom 

by  their  personal  attractions,  and  Jones,"  "WhenI  mention  religion, 

the  latter  of  whom  continued  to  I   mean  the   Christian   religion ; 

maintain  the  highest  place  in  his  and  not  only  the  Christian  reli- 

soTereign's  favour  for  thirty  years  gion,  but  the  Protestant  religion  ; 

or  more,  in   despite  of  his  total  and  not  only  the  Protectant  reli- 

destitution  of  moral  worth.  gion,  but  the  Church  of  England." 

X  Queen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  a  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whi<^ 

dedarationtoherpeojJeiprocWms,  fared  worst,  Puritans  or  Catholics, 

"We  know  not,  nor  have  any  under  this  system  of  toleration. 
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ovt.>r  liMtbella's  otherwise  beautiful  character,  might 
li"*!  to  a  disparagement  of  her  intellectual  power  com- 
|>an^  with  that  of  the  English  queen.  To  estimate 
th)»  aright,  we  must  contemplate  the  results  of  their 
respective  reigns.  Elizabeth  found  all  the  materials  of 
prosperity  at  band,  and  availed  herself  of  tbem  most 
ably  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric  of  national  grandeur. 
Isabella  created  these  materials.  She  saw  the  facul- 
ties of  her  people  locked  up  in  a  deathlike  lethargy, 
and  she  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life  for  those 
great  and  heroic  enterprises  which  terminated  in  such 
glorious  consequences  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  when 
viewed  from  the  depressed  position  of  her  early  days, 
that  the  achievements  of  her  reign  seem  scarcely  less 
than  miraculous.-  The  masculine  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen  stands  out  relieved  beyond  its  natural  di- 
mensions by  its  separation  from  the  softer  qualities  of 
her  sex.  While  her  rivaFs,  like  some  vast,  but  sym- 
metrical edifice,  loses  in  appearance  somewhat  of  its 
actual  grandeur  from  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were  some- 
what similar,  displayed  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their 
characters.  Both  pined  amidst  their  royal  state,  '^b. 
prey  to  incurable  despondency,  rather  than  any  mark- 
ed bodily  distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it  sprung  from 
wounded  vanity,  a  sullen  conviction  that  she  had  out- 
lived the  admiration  on  which  she  had  so  long  fed,  — 
and  even  the  solace  of  friendship,  and  the  attachment 
of  her  subjects.  Nor  did  she  seek  consolation,  where 
alone  it  was  to  be  found,  in  that  sad  hour.  Isabella, 
on  the  other  hand,  sunk  under  a  too  acute  sensibility 
to  the  sufferings  of  others.  But,  amidst  the  gloom 
which  gathered  around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye 
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of  faith  to  the  brighter  prospects  which  unfolded  of 
the  fiiture ;  and,  wbea  she  resigned  her  last  breath,  it 
vas  amidst  the  tears  and  universal-  lamentations  of 
her  people. 

It  is  in  this  undjing,  unabated  attachment  of  the 
nation,  indeed,  that  we  see  the  most  unequivocal  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  Isabella.  In  the  downward 
progress  of  things  in  Spain,  some  of  the  most  ill-ad- 
vised measures  of  her  administration  have  found  favour 
and  been  perpetuated,  while  the  more  salutary  have 
been  forgotten.  This  may  lead  to  a  misconception  of 
her  real  merits.  In  order  to  estimate  these,  we  must 
listen  to  the  voice  of  her  contemporaries,  the  eyewit- 
nesses of  the  condition  in  which  ^e  found  the  state, 
and  in  which  she  left  it.  We  shall  then  see  but  one 
judgment  formed  of  her,  whether  by  foreigners  or  nar 
tives.  The  French  and  Italian  writers  equally  join  in 
celebrating  the  triumphant  glories  of  her  reign,  and 
her  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  purity  of  character,  • 
Her  own  subjects  extol  her  as  "  the  most  briUiant 
exemplar  of  every  virtue,"  and  mourn  over  the  day  of 
her  death  as  "  the  last  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  their  country."  t     While   those   who  had  nearer 

*  "  Quum  ganeroii,"  tayi  Paolo  terra  aUa  de  vie  a  treapu ;  ce  fut  la 

Oiovio,  speaking  ofher,  '■pniden-  royneYiabeldeCsatUle, quiayda, 

tiique  Bnimi  magnitudine,  tum  pu-  le  hna  araii,  a  conqueiter  le  roy- 

dicitia  et  pietatis  laude  antiquia  aulme  de  Or?nade  sur  lea  Mom. 

henndibui  comparanda."     (Vitie  Jeveuxlnen  aMeureraux  lecteun 

lUiut.Vironun,  p.  205.)  Oiucdar-  de  ce«t«  presente  hyBtoire,  que  n 

dini  eulogize*  her  aa  "  Donna  dt  vie  a  nt€  telle,  qu'elle  a  bien  m6. 

onectianmi  costumi,  e  in  concetto  lit^  couronne  de  laurier  apr^  la 

graaditiimo  nei  R^ni  luoi  di  ma-  mort."  M^moiies  de  Bayard,  (^py 

snonimitk  e  prudenza."    (letoria,  SB.— See  al»o  Cominea,  Memoirea, 

lib.  6.)   The  loyal  teniteurnoticea  chap.  23. —  Navogiero,  Viaggio, 

her  death  in  the  following  chival-  fbl.  27. — et  aL  aucU 
roua  Btrain.  "  L'an  1506,  une  dea  t  I  borrow  the  worda  of  one 

plus   triumphant«i    et   glorieuaea  contemporary  ;  "  Quo  quidem  die 

dameaquipuiamilleanaaiteateaur  omnia  HiBpanuetelicitai,oinnede- 
VOL.  ni.  O 
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access  to  her  perBon  are  iinbonnded  in  their  admira- 
tion of  those  amiable  qualities,  whose  full  power  is  re- 
vealed only  in  the  unrestruned  intimacies  of  domestic 
life.*  The  judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified  the  sen- 
tence of  her  own  age.  The  most  enlightened  Span- 
iards of  the  present  day,  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  errors  of  her  goTOmmeut,  but  more  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  merits  than  those  of  a  less  instntcted 
age,  bear  honourable  testimony  to  her  deserts;  and, 
while  they  pass  over  the  bloated  magnificence  of  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  who  arrest  the  popular  eye,  dwell 
with  enthusiasm  on  Isabella's  character,  as  the  most 
truly  great  in  their  line  of  prince,  f 


ciu,  omnhim  virtutum  pulcherri- 
mum  ipedmen,  interiit ;  (L,  Ma- 
rineo,  Coras  Memorablea,  lib.  21  ;) 
—  and  the  Bentimenta  of  all. 

•  If  the  reader  needs  further 
testimony  ofthis,  he  will  find  abun- 
dance collected  by  the  indefaUga- 
ble  Clemencin,  in  the  2tBt  Ilust. 
of  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  HUt. 

t  It  would  be  easy  to  dte  the 
authority  over  and  over  again  of 
tuch  wntera  aa  Marina,  Sempere, 
Llorente,  NaTarrete,  Quintana, 
and  others,  who  hare  doae  such 


honour  to  the  literatnie  of  Spain  in 
the  present  century.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  adr^  to 
the  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  Isi* 
bella's  chaiacter  by  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of^History,  who 
in  1805  appointed  Ih^  late  seere- 
tary,  Clemencin,  to  deliver  a  euti^ 
on  that  illustrious  theme;  and  who 
tuaed  a  still  nobler  monument  to 
her  memory,  by  the  publication,  in 
1821,  of  the  various  documents 
compiled  by  him  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  her  rdgn,  as  a  separate 
Totume  of  their  valuable  Memoirs. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

FERDINAND  EEOENT. — HIS  SECOND  HABBIAGE. —  DISSEN- 
SIONS WITH  PHIUP. — ^RESIGNATION  OP  THE  REGENCY. 

1504—1506. 

Feidinand  Recent.  —  Philip's  Pret«iinoiu. —  Ferdiimnd's  Perplexities. 
—Impolitic  Treaty  with  France.— The  King's  Second  Hainage. — 
Iiwnding  of  lUlip  and  Joanna.  —Unpopularity  of  Ferdinand. — His 
Internet  with  his  Son-in-law.— He  resigns  the  R^ncy. 

The  death  of  Isabella  gives  a  new  complexion  to 
our  histoiy,  a  principal  object  of  wliich  has  been  the 
illustration  of  her  personal  character  and  public  ad- 
ministration. The  latter  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
true,  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Spain,  in  which  her  interference  has  been  less 
obvious  than  in  the  domestic.  But  still  we  have  been 
made  conscious  of  her  presence  and  parental  super- 
vision, by  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  genend 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Her  death  will  make  us 
more  sensible  of  this  influence,  since  it  was  the  signal 
for  disorders  which  even  the  genius  and  authority  of 
Ferdinand  were  unable  to  suppress. 

While  the  queen's  remains  were  yet  scarcely  cold, 
King  Ferdinand  took  the  usual  measures  for  announ- 
cing the  succession.  He  resigned  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which  he  had  worn  with  so  much  glory  for  thirty  years. 
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From  a  platform  raised  in  the  great  square  of  Toledo, 
the  heralds  proclaimed,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  the 
accession  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the  Castilian  throne, 
and  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  by  the  duke  of 
Alva  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  pair.  The  king  of 
Aragon  then  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  administra^ 
tor  or  governor  of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's 
testament,  and  received  the  obeisance  of  such  of  the 
nobles  as  were  present,  in  his  new  capacity.  These 
proceedings  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  queen  expired.* 

A  circular  letter  was  next  addressed  to  the  princi- 
pal cities,  requiring  them,  after  the  customary  eele- 
bratiou  of  the  obsequies  of  their  late  sovereign,  to 
raise  the  royal  banners  in  the  name  of  Joanna;  and 
writs  were  immediately  issued  in  her  name,  without 
mention  of  Philip's,  for  the  convocation  of  a  cortea  to 
.  ratify  these  proceedings,  f 

The  assembly  met  at  Tore,  January  11th,  1605. 
The  queen's  will,  or  rather  such  clauses  of  it  as  re- 
lated to  the  succession,  were  read  aloud,  and  received 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  commons,  who,  together 
with  the  grandees  and  prelates  present,  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  Joanna  as  queen  and  lady  proprietor, 
and  to  Philip  as  her  husband.     They  then  determined 

*  G«mez,De  BebuB  QMtiiffbl.  rati,  r^m  incumit,  remque  or- 

Si. —  Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  Epiat.  guunt  non  debuiise  fieri."     Ubi 

epirt.  S79.— Garilny,  Compendio,  lupra. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  SO,  cap.  1. — CarbajiU, 

Analei,  MS.  bKo  1504.  — Sando-  t  I%ilip'>  name  was  omitted,  u 

val,Hist.del.Emp.Cario«V,  torn,  being  a  foreigner,  until  he  should 

L  p.  9.  hare  taken  we  cuatomaiy  oath  to 

"  Sapientia  alii,"  uys  Martyr,  respect  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 

in  alliuion  to  those  prompt  pro-  espedally  to  confer  office  on  none 

ccedings,  "  et  tumnuebonitatiad-  but  native  C&stilians.  Zurita,Ana- 

Bcribunt ;  alii,  ram  novam  adnii-  let,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  84. 
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tbat  the  exigency  contemplated  in  tlie  tostament,  of 
Joanna's  incapacity,  actually  existed,*  and  proceeded 
to  tender  tbeir  homage  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  the 
lawful  governor  of  the  realm  id  her  name.  The  latter 
in  turn  made  the  customary  oath  to  respect  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  whole  was  ter- 
minated by  an  embassy  from  the  cortes,  with  a  written 
account  of  its  proceedings,  to  their  new  sovereigns  ia 
Flanders.+ 

All  seemed  now  done  that  was  demanded  for  giving 
a  constitutional  sanction  to  Ferdinand^s  authority  as 
regent.  By  the  written  law  of  the  land,  the  sovereign 
was  empowered  to  nominate  a  regency,  in  case  of  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  heir  apparent4  This 
had  been  done  in  the  present  instance  by  Isabella, 
uid  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  cort^  made  two 
years  previously  to  her  death.  It  had  received  the 
cordial  approbation  of  that  body,  which  had  unde- 
niable authority  to  control  such  testamentary  provi- 
sions.§  Thus,  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  the  whole  had  gone  on  with  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  constitutional  forms.  Yet  the  authority 
of  the  new  regent  was  far  from  being  firmly  seated ; 

■    The  matemal   tendemeu  val.  Hist,  del  Emp.CarlMV,  torn, 

and  delicacy  which  had  led  I*a-  i.  p.  9. 

bella  to  allude  t{i  her  daughter'!  lSiet«Paitidas,part.2,tiL  16, 

infinnity   only  in    very  general  ley  $, 

tenn>,  are  well  remarked  by  the  Guicciardini,  with  the  ignoisnce 

cortea.     See  the  copy  of  the  ongi-  of  the  Spanish  constitution  natu- 

nal  act  in  Zuiita,  torn.  ^.  lib.  6,  tbI  enou^  in  a  fbrrigner,  diiputea 

cap.  4.  the  queen'i  light  to  iiiake  any  such 

t  Abarca,  Beyea   de  Aragon,  settlement.     Irtoria,  Tib.  7, 
torn.  ii.rey  30,  cap.  15,  sec  2 —  §  See  the  whole  subject  of  the 

Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vL  lib.  6,  cap.  powen  of  cortes  in  this  particular, 

S. — Marina,  Teoria,  part.  2,  cap.  as  discussed  verjr  fully  and  >ati»< 

4 Mariana,  HisL  de  Espfilia,  factorily  by  Marina,  Teoria,  part. 

torn.  ii.  lib.  28.  cap.  12. — Sando-  i,  cap.  13. 
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and  it  was  the  conviction  of  this  which  had  led  him  to 
accelerate  measures. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
the  qneen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  which  had  taken 
air  before  her  death ;  and  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  send  to  Flanders  before  that  erent,  and  invite  Phi- 
lip to  asBome  the  government  himself,  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  bis  wife.*  These  discontented  lords,  if 
they  did  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  public  acts  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  Ferdinand  at  Toro,  at  least  were 
not  reserved  in  intimating  their  dL88atisfoctiott.f 
Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  marquis  of  Vil- 
lena,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  nursed  to  faction 
from  the  cradle,  and  the  duke  of  Nf^ara,  both  potent 
nobles,  whose  broad  domains  had  been  grievously 
clipped  by  the  resumption  of  the  erowu  lands  so  scru- 
pulously enforced  by  the  late  govraimient,  and  who 
looked  forward  to  their  speedy  recovery  under  the 
careless  role  of  a  young  inexperienced  prince  like 
Philip.t 

But  the  most  eflkient  of  his  partisans  was  Don 
Jnan  Manuel,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Maximilian.  This  nobleman,  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Castile,  was  a  person  of 
uncommon  parts;  restless  and  intriguing,  plausible 
in  his  address,  bold  in  his  plans,  but  exceedingly  cau- 
tious, and  even  cunning,  in  the  execution  of  them. 
He  had  formerly  insinuated  himself  into  Philip's  con- 

*  Bemaldez,  Reyes  C^t61icaB,  would  Beem  to  be  contradicted  by  a 

US.  cap.  208. — Abarca,Reyeade  subsequent  passage.  Comp.cap.  4. 
Aragon,  torn.  iL  rey  30,  cap.  15,  X  leabclk  in  her  will  particiilar- 

Bec.    S.  —  Peter    Martyr,    Opus  ly  enjoins  on  her  succeBsore  nevei 

Epist.  epist.  S74^  S77.  to  alienate  or  to  restore  the  crown 

t  Zurita'B  BBBertion,  that  all  the  lands  recovered  from  the  marqui- 

nobilitypreBentdidhomagetoFer-  Bate  of  Villena.    Dormer,  Discui- 

dinand,  (Anale*,  torn.  vLcap.  3,)  eos  Varios,  p.  SSI. 
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fidence  during  his  visit  to  Spain,  and,  on  receiving 
news  of  the  queen's  death,  hastened  without  delay  to 
join  him  in  the  Netherlands. 

Through  bis  means,  an  extensive  correspondence 
was  soon  opened  with  the  discontented  Castilian  lords ; 
and  Philip  was,  persuaded,  not  only  to  assert  his  pre- 
tensions to  andirided  supremacy  in  Castile,  but  to 
send  a  letter  to  his  royal  father-in-law,  requiring  bim 
to  resign  the  government  at  once,  and  retire  into  Ara- 
gon.*  The  demand  was  treated  with  some  contempt 
by  Ferdinand,  who  admonished  him  of  his  incompe- 
tency to  govern  a  nation  like  the  Spaniards,  whom  he 
understood  so  little,  but  urged  him  at  the  same  time 
to  present  himself  liefore  them  with  bis  wife  as  soon 
ae  poBsible-t 


*  "NorwBsit  lufficienVBDys 
Dr.  RobertBOD,  in  nlluBion  to  Phi- 
Kp'B  preteDBionB  to  the  gOTemment, 
"  to  oppose  to  these  jiut  righti, 
andto  theindinatlanof  the  people 
of  Castile,  the  authority  of  a  teata- 
ment,  iheffenuitiewst  ofwhiek  mu 
perhaps  dauhtful,  and  its  contents 
to  him  appeared  certainty  to  be  in- 
iquitous." (Uistoi;  of  the  R^gn  of 
the  Elmperor  Charles  V;  London, 
1796;  vol.ii.p.7.)  But  who  ever 
intimated  a  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness, before  Dr.  Robertson  ?  Cer< 
tunlv  no  one  living  at  tiiat  time ; 
for  the  will  was  ^vduced  beibre 
eortes,  by  the  royal  secretary,  in 
the  session  immediately  following 
the  queen's  death ;  and  Zurita  has 
prewrved  the  address  of  that  body, 
cotnmtmting  on  the  part  of  its  con- 
tents relating  to  tiie  succesdon. 
(Anales,  torn.  vi.  cap.  4.)  Dr. 
Corbajol,  a  member  of  the  royal 
council,  and  who  was  present,  as 
be  expreaaly  declares,  at  the  ap- 


proval of  the  testament,  "  a  cuyo 
otorgamiento  y  aun  ordenarion  me 
hall^,"  has  transcribed  the  whole  of 
the  document  in  his  Annals,  with 
the  ngnatures  of  the  notary  and 
the  seven  distinguished  persons 
who  witnessed  its  execution.  Dor- 
mer, the  national  historiographer 
of  Anigon,  has  publithed  the  in- 
strument, with  the  same  minute- 
ness, in  his  '*  Discunoe  Varioi," 
"  from  authentic  HSS.  in  his  pos- 
session," "  escriturai  aut^ticai  en 
mi  poder."  Where  the  original 
is  now  to  be  found,  or  whether  it 
be  in  existence,  I  have  no  know- 
ledge. The  codiul,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  queen's  signature, 
is  still  extant  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Madrid. 

t  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. 
epist.  2S2. — Zunta,  Analet,  torn. 
VI.  lib.  6,  cap.  1.  —  Gomez,  De 
Rebus  Gestii,  fol.  59. — Mariana, 
Hist,  de  Espaila,  torn.  11.  lib.  ZS, 
ciq>.  12. 
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Ferdinand's  situation,  however,  was  far  from  <»>m- 
fbrtable.  Philip's,  or  rather  Maauel's,  emlBaaries, 
were  busily  stirring  up  the  embers  of  disaffection. 
They  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
free  and  lavish  disposition  of  Philip,  which  they  con- 
trasted with  the  parsimonious  temper  of  the  stem  oid 
Catalan,  who  had  so  long  held  them  under  his  yoke.* 
Ferdinand,  whose  policy  it  had  been  to  crush  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  nobility,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner, 
had  none  of  the  natural  claims  to  loyalty  enjoyed  by 
his  late  queen,  was  extremely  odious  to  that  jealous 
and  haughty  body.  The  number  of  Philip's  adherents 
increased  in  it  every  day,  and  soon  comprehended  the 
moat  considerable  names  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  who  watched  these  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion with  deep  anxiety,  said  little,  sftys  Martyr,  but 
coolly  scrutinized  the  minda  of  those  around  him,  dis- 
sembling as  far  as  posuble  bis  own  seatiments-'f'  He 
received  further  and  more  unequivocal  evidence,  at 
this  time,  of  the  alienation  of  his  son-in-law.  An  Ara- 
goneee  gentleman,  named  Conchillos,  whom  he  ha<l 
placed  near  the  person  of  his  daughter,  obtained  a 
letter  from  her,  in  which  she  approved  in  the  fullest 
manner  of  her  father's  retaining  the  administratioa  of 
the  kingdom.  The  letter  was  betrayed  to  Philip ;  the 
unfortunate  secretary  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  Joanna  was  placed  under  a  rigorous 
confinement,  which  much  aggravated  her  malady.  | 

*  "  EziaUmantes,"  says  Giovio,  atque  ordiuntur,  lentit,  ditrimuUt 

"  >ub  florentisumo  jureoe  rege  sli-  et  animos  omnium  tacitiu  acnita- 

quanto  liberiiu  atque  licentiiu  ip-  tur."  Opus  Gpist.  epist.  389. 
■onim   pot«nti&  fruituros,   quam  X  Abarca,  Reyea  de  Aragon, 

•ub  auBtero  et  panim  liberali,  ut  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  kc.  4.— 

aiebant,   sene    Cataiano."     Vitn  Lanuza,  HUtoiiai,  torn.  i.  Ub.  I, 

lHuBt.  Vironim,  p.  277.  cap.  18.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opua 

t    "Rex   quiecimque   Tenant  EpiBt.epiit.KS6. —  Zurita,  Ana- 
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With  this  affiront,  the  king  received  also  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  hie 
Bon  Philip  were  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Great 
Captun  ;  endeavouring  to  secure  Naples  in  any  event 
to  the  archduke,  who  claimed  it  as  the  appurtenance 
of  Castile,  by  whose  armies  its  conquest,  in  fact,  had 
been  achieved.  There  were  not  wanting  persons  of 
high  standing  at  Ferdinand's  court  to  infuse  suspi- 
cions, however  unwarrantable,  into  the  royal  mind,  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  viceroy,  a  Castilian  by  birth,  and 
who  owed  his  elevation  exclusively  to  the  queen.* 

The  king  was  still  further  annoyed  by  reports  of 
the  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  his  old  ene- 
my, Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Philip,  whose  children 
were  affianced  to  each  other.  The  French  monarch, 
it  was  said,  was  prepared  to  support  his  ally  in  an  iu- 
vasion  of  Castile,  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights,  by 
a  diversion  in  his  &vour  on  the  side  of  Boussillon,  as 
well  as  of  Naples-t 

The  Catholic  king  felt  sorely  perplexed  by  these 
multiplied  embarrassments.  During  the  brief  period 
of  his  regency,  he  had  endeavoured  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  people  by  a  strict  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  people,  indeed,  appreciated  the  value  of 
a  government  under  which  they  bad  been  protected 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy  more  efiectu' 
ally  than  at  any  former  period.      They  had  testified 

Im,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  8.— Ori-  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  tbl.  2S. — Aborca, 

edo,   Qtdncuagenu,  HS.  bat.  1,  Reyes  de  Aiagon,  tom.  iL  rey  30, 

quinc  3,  dial.  9. — Oviedo  had  the  cap.  1 5,  lee.  3. 
■tory  from  Conchilloa'*  brother. 

*  Qiovio,  VitK  Illiut.  Vironim,         f  Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  Epiit. 

fp.  375 — 277. — Zurita,  Analai,  epiit.  XflO. — Buonacconi,  Diaiio, 

toiiuri.lib.6,  cBp.£,  11.— UlloB  p.  94. 
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their  good-will  hj  the  alacrity  with  which  they  con- 
firmed  Isabella's  testamentary  dispositions  at  Toro. 
But  all  this  served  only  to  sharpen  the  arersion  of  the 
nobles.  Some  of  Ferdinand's  counsellois  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  carry  measurefl  with  a  higher  baud. 
They  urged  him  to  reassume  the  title  of  King  of  Cas- 
tile, which  he  had  so  long  possessed  as  husband  of  the 
late  queen  ;•  and  others  even  advised  him  to  assemble 
an  umed  force  which  should  overawe  all  opposition 
to  his  authority  at  home,  and  secure  the  country  from 
invasion.  He  had  lacilities  for  this  in  the  disbanded 
levies  lately  returned  irom  Italy,  as  well  as  in  a  consi- 
derable body  drawn  from  his  native  dominions  of  Ara- 
gon,  waiting  his  orders  on  the  frontier.f  Such  violent 
measnres,  however,  were  repugnant  to  his  habitual 
policy,  temperate  and  cautious.  He  shrunk  from  a 
contest  in  which  even  saccess  most  bring  unspeakable 
calamities  on  the  country  ;l  and,  if  he  ever  seriously 
entertained  such  views,^  he  abandoned  them,  and  em- 


*Theyice-chancellor,AIonBode 
la  Csbalteria,  prepared  an  elabo- 
nte  argiument  ui  support  of  Ferdi- 
nand's preteosioiu  bo  the  regal  au- 
thority and  title,  less  as  husband 
of  the  late  queen,  than  as  the  law- 
ful guardian  aod  administrator  of 
his  daughter.  See  Zurita,  Anales, 
torn.  Ti.  cap,  14. 

f  Zurita, Anale«,toin.TLIib.6, 
cap.  S,  15. — Lanuza,  Historias, 
torn,  i,  Kb.  1,  cap.  li. 

X  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. 
epit.  291. 

$  Robertson  ipeaka  with  cmifi- 
dence  of  Ferdinand's  intention  to 
"  oppose  Philip's  landing  by  force 
of  anni,"  (History  of  Charles  V, 
ToL  iL  p.  1 3,)  an  Imputation  which 
has  brought  a  heavy  judgment  on 


the  historian's  head  from  the  clever 
author  of  the  '■  History  of  Spun 
and  Porti^aL"  (Lardner's  Cabioet 
Cydopsedia.)  "All  this,"  says 
the  latter,  "is  at  vanance  with 
both  truth  and  probalnlity ;  nor 
does  Ferrens,  the  only  authority 
cited  for  this  unjust  declarnation, 
afford  the  slightest  ground  for  it." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  886,  note.)  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  so  stated  by  Ferreras, 
(Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom.riii.p.  282,) 
who  is  supported  by  Mariana, 
(Hist,  de  Eroana,  torn.  iL  lib.  28, 
cap.  16,)  and,  in  the  moat  unequi- 
vocal manner,  by  Zurita,  (Analei, 
torn.  Ti.  lib-  6,  cap.  XI,)  a  mudi 
tu^erautfaoritythanetthar.  Mar- 
tyr, it  is  true,  whom  Dr.  Dunham 
does  not  appear  to  have  comulted 
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ployed  his  ieviee  on  another  destination  in  Africa.* 
His  sitnation,  howcTer,  grew  every  hour  more  critical. 
Alarmed  by  nimoura  of  Louie's  military  preparations, 
for  which  liberal  supplies  were  voted  by  the  states- 
general  ;  trembling  for  the  fote  of  his  Italian  posses- 
siona ;  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great  nobility  at 
home ;  there  seemed  now  no  alternative  left  for  him  but 
to  maintain  his  ground  by  force,  or  to  resign  at  once, 
as  required  by  Philip,  and  retire  into  Aragon.  This 
latter  course  appears  never  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  him.  He  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  keep  the  reins 
in  his  own  grasp,  influenced  in  part,  probably,  by  the 
conscioosness  of  his  rights,  as  well  aa  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  forbade  him  to  resign  the  trust  he  had 
voluntarily  assumed  into  such  incompetent  hands  as. 
those  of  Philip  and  his  counsellors ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  natural  reluctance  to  relinquish  the  autho- 
rity which  he  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  To 
keep  it,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  such  as  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  have  anticipated. 

He  saw  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  his  present 
position  lay  in  detaching  France  from  the  iuterests  of 
Philip,  and  securing  her  to  himself.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  this  was  their  conflicting  claims  on  Naples. 
This  he  purposed  to  obviate  by  proposals  of  marriage 
to  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  in  whose  fevour 
these  claims,  with  the  consent  of  King  Louis,  might 
be  resigned.  He  accordingly  despatched  a  ctmfiden- 
tial  envoy  privately  into  France,  with  ample  instruc- 
tions for  arranging  the  prelimioaries.      This  person 

on  this  oonuon,  decUrts  that  the  '  Bemaldez,  RejeB  Cat6IicoB, 

king  had  no  de^gn  of  rMorting  to  MS.  cap.  SOS. — Carinjal,  Anales, 

Sonx.  See  Opua  Bpist.  epitt.  891,  MS.  aho  1505. 
30i. 
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was  Juan  de  Enguera,  a  Catalan  monk  of  much  re- 
pute for  hiB  learniDg,  and  a  member  of  the  royal 
council.* 

Louis  the  Twelfth  had  viewed  with  much  eatisfiic- 
tion  the  growing  misunderstanding  betwixt  Philip  and 
his  &ther-in-Iaw,  and  had  cunningly  used  his  influence 
over  the  young  prince  to  foment  it.  He  felt  the  deep- 
est disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  the  enormous  in- 
heritance which  was  to  devolve  on  the  former,  com- 
prehending Burgundy  and  Flanders,  Austria,  and 
probably  the  Empire,  together  with  the  united  crowns 
of  Spain  and  their  rich  dependencies.  By  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  a  dismemberment  might  be  made  at 
least  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 


*  Before  venturing  on  this  step, 
it  was  currently  reported  that  Fer- 
dinand had  offered  hiihand,  though 
UDBuccesslully,  to  Joanna  Beltiane- 
JB,  Isabella's  unfortunate  competi- 
tor for  the  crown  of  Caatile,  who 
still  survived  in  PortugaL  (Zurita, 
Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  14. — 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaifa,  torn.  ii. 
lih.  28,  cap.  la.— «t.  al.)  The  re- 
port originated,  doubtless,  in  the 
malice  of  the  Castiiian  nobles,  who 
wished  in  this  way  to  discredit  the 
king  still  more  with  the  people.  It 
received,  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
credit  from  a  nl\y  »to^,  in  circu- 
lation, of  a  testament  of  Henry  IV. 
having  lately  come  intoFerdinand's 
possession,  avowing  Joanna  to  be 
hii  legitimate  dau^t«r.  See  Car- 
bajal,  (Anales,  MS.  aiio  1474,) 
the  only  authority  for  this  last 
rumour. 

Robertson  has  given  an  incau- 
tious credence  to 'the  firat  story, 
which  has  brought  Dr.  Dunham's 
iron  flail  soroewhat  tuimercifuUy 


on  his  shoulders  again ;  yet  his 
easy  &ith  in  the  matter  may  find 
some  palliation,  at  least  sufficient 
to  screen  him  finm  the  charge  of 
wilfiil  misstatement,  in  the  fact 
that  Clemendn,anative historian, 
and  a  most  patient  and  5ui  inquir- 
er afler  truth,  has  come  to  the  same 
concluMon,  (Mem.deUAcad.de 
Hist.  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  19.)  Both 
writers  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Sandoval,  an  historian  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
naked  assertion  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  counterbalanL-e  the  strong 
testimony  aflbrded  by  the  silence 
of  contemporaries  and  the  general 
discredit  of  succeeding  writers. 
(Hist,  del  Bmp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  i. 
p.  10.) 

Sismondi,  not  content  with  this 
fi  rst  offer  of  K  ing  Ferdinand,  makes 
him  afVerwards  propose  foradaugh- 
ter  of  King  Emanuel,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  grand'daughter  I 
Hist,  des  Franf  ais,  torn.  xv.  chap. 
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Castile  and  Aragon,  passing  under  different  sceptres, 
might  serve,  as  thej  bad  formerlj  done,  to  neutralize 
each  other.  It  was  true,  this  would  involve  a  rupture 
vrith  Philip,  to  whose  son  his  own  daughter  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage.  But  this  match,  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  his  subjects,  gradually  became  so  to  Louis, 
as  every  way  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  France.* 

Without  much  delay,  therefore,  preliminaries  were 
arranged  with  the  Aragonese  envoy ;  and  immediately 
after,  in  the  month  of  August  1505,  the  count  of  Ci- 
fuentes,  and  Thomas  Malferit,  regent  of  the  royal 
chancery,  were  publicly  sent  as  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  part  of  King  Ferdinand,  to  conclude  and  execute 
the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed,  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the 
Catholic  king  should  be  married  to  Germaine,  daugh- 
ter of  Jean  de  Foix,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  grand-daughter 
to  Leonora,  queen  of  Navarre, — that  guilty  sister  of 
King  Ferdinand  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  earlier 
part  of  our  History.  The  princess  Germaine,  it  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  was  nearly  .related  to  both  the  con- 
tracting parties.  She  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  very  beautiful.f  She  had  been  educated  in 
the  palace  of  her  royal  uncle,  where  sbe  bad  imbibed 
the  &ee  and  volatile  manners  of  his  gay,  luxurious 

*  Fleunnge,  M^moires,  chap,  princen,  "  ^toit  bonne  et  fort  belle 

15. — Seyuel,  Hist. deLouys  XII,  pruiceBse,  du  moine  elle  n'avoit 

pp.  223 — 229.  pointperduBonembonpoint"(M6- 

moires,  chap.  1 9.)     It  would  be 

t  AleMn,  Annalea  de  Navarra,  atrange  if  she  had  at  the  age  of 

torn.  T.  lib.  S5,  cap.  7,  kc.  4.  —  eighteen.     Varilla«  geta  over  the 

Oomez,  De  Rebue  Oeatia,  fbl.  56.  discrepancy  of  age  between  th« 

—  Salazar     de    Mendoza,    Mo-  parties  very  well,  by  making  Fer- 

narqula,  torn.  i.  p.  410.  dinand'a  at  thia  time  only  thirtr- 

"  Laquelle,"  aayfl    Fleurange,  (even  yean  I  Hiat  de  Louia  Xll, 

who  had  doubtless  often  seen  the  torn.  i.  p.  457. 
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court.  To  this  lady  Loais  the  Twelfth  consented  to 
resign  his  claims  on  Naples,  to  be  secnred  bj  way  of 
dowry  to  her  and  her  heirs,  male  or  female,  in  per- 
petaity.  In  case  of  her  decease  without  issue,  the 
moiety  of  the  kingdom  recognised  as  his  by  the  parti- 
tion treaty  with  Spain  was  to  revert  to  him.  It  was 
liirther  agreed,  that  Ferdinand  should  reimburse  Louis 
the  Twelfth  for  the  expenses  of  the  Neapolitan  war,  by 
the  payment  of  one  million  gold  ducats,  in  ten  yearly 
instalments;  and  lastly,  that  a  complete  amnesty 
should  be  granted  by  him  to  the  lords  of  the  Angevin 
or  French  party  in  Naples,  who  should  receive  full 
restitution  of  their  confiscated  honours  and  estates. 
A  mutual  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  was  to  sub- 
sist henceforth  between  France  and  Sptun;  and  the 
two  monarchs,  holding  one  another,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  instrument,  "  as  two  souls  in  one  and 
the  same  body,"  pledged  themselves  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  defence  of  their  respective  rights  and  king- 
doms against  every  other  power  whatever.  This 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  French  king  at  Blois,  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1605,  and  ratified  by  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic at  Segovia  on  the  16tb  of  the  same  month.* 

Such  were  the  disgraceful  and  most  impolitic  terms 
of  this  compact,  by  which  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  brief  possession  of  a  barren  authority,  and 
perhaps  to  gratify  some  unworthy  feelings  of  revenge, 
was  content  to  barter  away  aU  those  solid  advantages, 
flowing  from  the  union  of  the  Spanish  monarchies, 
which  had  beea  the  great  and  wise  object  of  his  own 
and  Isabella's  policy ;  for,  in  the  event  of  male  issue, 
— and  that  he  should  have  issue  vas  by  no  means  im- 

*  Dumont,  Corpa  Diplomatique,  torn.  iv.  no.  40,  pp.  72 — 74. 
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probable,  conndering  he  was  not  yet  fifty-four  years 
of  age, — AragoD  and  ita  dependencies  muet  be  total- 
ly BCTcred  from  Castile.*  In  the  other  alternative, 
the  splendid  Italian  conqaests,  which,  after  sach  cost 
of  toil  and  treasure,  he  had  finally  secured  to  himself, 
must  be  shared  with  his  unsuccessful  competitor.  In 
any  event,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  such  an  indem- 
nification of  the  Angevin  faction  in  Naples  as  must 
create  inextricable  embarrassment,  and  inflict  great 
injury  on  his  loyal  partisans,  into  whose  hands  their 
estates  had  already  passed.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  he  dishonoured  by  this  unsuitable  and  precipi- 
tate alliance  his  late  illuBtiioos  queen,  the  memory  of 
whose  transcendent  excellence,  if  it  hod  faded  in  any 
degree  from  his  own  breast,  was  too  deeply  seated  in 
those  of  her  subjects  to  allow  them  to  look  on  the 
present  union  otherwise  than  as  a  national  indignity. 

So,  indeed,  they  did  regard  it ;  although  the  people 
of  Aragon,  in  whom  late  events  had  rekindled  tbeir 
ancient  jealousy  of  Castile,  viewed  the  match  with 
more  complacency,  as  likely  to  restore  them  to  that 
political  importance  which  had  been  somewhat  impair- 
ed by  the  union  with  their  more  powerful  neighbour.f 

The  European  nations  could  not  comprehend  an 
arrangement  so  irreconcilable  with  the  usual  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Catholic  king.  The  petty  Italian  powers, 
who,  since  the  introduction  of  France  and  Spain  into 
their  political  system,  were  controlled  by  them  more 

*  These  dependencie*  did  not  ■n<nti£aaxen&iii.''(BiTaUt4,tom. 

embrace,  however,  the  half  of  On-  iv.  p.  306.)    Such  are  the  groas 

nada  and  the  We*t  Indies,  as  ■up'  misconceptiMis  of  fact  on  whidi 

posed  by  Mens.    Oaillard,    who  this  writer's  ^leatiaiumt  rest  I 
gravel;  assures  us,  that "  Les  ^tata 

oonquispar  Fer^and^ientcon-  f  Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib. 

quetes  de  communaut^,  dont  la  6,  cap.  19.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de 

moiti^  appartNwit  au  mari,  et  la  Eapaiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  c^.  16. 
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or  less  in  all  their  moTementa,  viewed  tliis  sinister 
conjunction  as  auspicious  of  no  good  to  their  interests 
or  independence.  As  for  the  archdulte  Philip,  he 
could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  this  desperate 
act,  which  struck  olT  at  a  blow  so  rich  a  portion  of  bis 
inheritance.  He  soon  received  confinnatioD,  however, 
of  its  truth,  by  a  proliibition  from  Louis  the  Twelfth 
to  attempt  a  passage  through  his  dominions  int»  Spain 
until  he  should  come  to  some  amicable  understanding 
with  his  fiither-in-law.* 

Philip,  or  rather  Manuel,  who  exercised  unbounded 
influence  over  his  counsels,  saw  the  necessity  now  of 
temporizing.  The  correspondence  was  resumed  vrith 
Ferdinand,  and  an  arrangement  was  at  length  con- 
cluded between  the  parties,  known  as  the  concord  of 
Salamanca,  November  24th,  1506.  The  substance  of 
it  was,  that  Castile  should  be  governed  in  the  joint 
names  of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna ;  but  that  the 
first  should  be  entitled,  as  his  share,  to  one  Lslf  of 
the  public  revenue.  This  treaty,  executed  in  good 
fidth  by  the  Catholic  king,  was  only  intended  by 
Philip  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  former  until  he 
could  effect  a  landing  in  the  kingdom,  where,  he  con- 

*  Abana,    Reyea  de  Aragon,  conqueata,"&c.  H«  conctudea  with 

torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  1 5,  tec.  8.  —  this  appeal  to  him.     "  Sit  Ratts, 

Zurita,Anales,  ton.  Ti.  lib.  R,  cap.  fili,  perv^atum  ;    red!  in  te,  n 

21. — Ouicciardini,  Igtoria,  lib.  7.  filiiu,  non  hoitia  BcceBseris;  hit 

He  received  much  more  une-  nonobstantibiu,  mifiliuB.amplex- 

quivocal  intimation  in  a  letter  from  abere.    Magna  est  patemae  vis  na- 

FerdinandjCurioiuaiihowingthat  turae."    Philip  may  have  thought 

the  latter  sensibly  felt  the  nature  his  father-in-law's  late  conduct 

and  extent  of  tiie  sacrifices    he  an  indifierent  commentary  on  the 

was    making.     "  You,"  says  he  "  patems  vis  naturs."     See  the 

to  Philip,  "by  lending  yourself  to  king's  letter  quoted  by  Peter  Mbi» 

be  the  easy  dupe  of  France,  have  tyr  in  his  correspondence  with  the 

driven  me  most  reluctantly  into  a  count  of  Tendilla.     Opus  EpisL 

second  marriage;  have  stripped  me  epist.  i9S. 
of  the  fair  fruits  of  my  Neapolitan 
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fidently  believed,  DOttuDg  but  his  presence  was  wanting 
to  insure  saccess.  He  completed  the  perfidious  pro- 
ceeding b^  sending  an  epistle,  well  garnished  with 
soft  and  honeyed  phrase,  to  his  rojal  iather-in-law. 
These  artifices  had  their  effect,  and  completely  im- 
posed, not  only  on  Louis,  but  on  the  more  shrewd  and 
suspicious  Ferdinand.* 

On  the  8th  of  January  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna, 
embarked  on  board  a  splendid  and  numerous  armada, 
and  set  sail  &om  a  port  in  Zealand.  A  furious  tem- 
pest scattered  the  fleet  soon  after  leaving  the  harbour: 
Philip's  ship,  which  took  fire  in  the  stonn,  narrowly 
escaped  foundering;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  briu^g  her,  a  miser- 
able wreck,  into  the  English  port  of  Weymouth,  f 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  learning  the  misfortunes 
of  Philip  and  his  consort,  was  prompt  to  show  every 
mark  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  royal  pair 
thus  thrown  upon  his  island.  Th^  were  escorted  in 
magnificent  style  to  Windsor,  and  detuned  with  dubi- 
ous hospitality  for  nearly  three  months.  During  this 
time,  Henry  the  Seventh  availed  himself  of  the  situa- 
tion and  inexperience  of  his  young  guest  so  far  as  to  ex- 

*  Cubajal,  Analea,  MB.  aBo  Roman  anceatois  fiutened  on  the 

1S06.— Zuiita,  Analei,  tom.  vi.  character  of  th«T Afriean  enemy; 

lib.  6,  cap.  29. — Mariana,  Hist.  — perh^  with  equal  jvuUce. 
deE»pana,t(Hii.ii.lib.88,csp.  16. 

— PeterMBrt7r,0puaBpiBt.epiBt.  f  Joanna,  according  to  Saiid«- 
292, — Zuiita  ha«  tranicribed  the  val,  displayed  much  compoaura  in 
whole  of  this  dutiful  and  most  her  alanning  lituation.  When  in- 
toying  e^nstle.     Ubi  supra.  ibrmed  by  F^ip  of  their  danger, 

Ouicciardini  considert  Philip  as  she  attired  herself  in  her  richest 

only  pnctiiing  the  lessons  he  had  dress,  securing  a  considerable  sura 

learned  in  Spun,  "  le  art!  Spa-  of  money  to  her  person,  that  her 

gnuole."     (iBtoria,  lib.  ?■)     The  body,  if  found,  mi^t  be  recognis- 

phrase  woi^d  seem  to  have  been  ed,  and  receive  the  obsequies  soit- 

proTerbial  with  the  Italians,  like  ed  to  her  rank.     Hist,  del  Emp. 

the  *'  Funica  fides,"  which  thrir  Carlos  V,  torn.  L  p.  10. 
VOL.  in.  P 
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tort  from  him  two  treaties,  not  altogether  reconcilable, 
as  iar  as  the  latter  was  concerned,  with  sound  policj  or 
honour.*  The  respect  which  the  English  monarch  en- 
tertained for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as  weU  as  their 
femilj  connexion,  led  him  to  offer  his  services  as  a  com- 
mon mediator  between  the  fiither  and  son.  He  would 
have  persuaded  the  latter,  says  Lord  Bacon,  "to  be 
ruled  by  the  counsel  of  a  prince  so  prudent,  so  experi- 
enced, and  so  fortunate  as  king  Ferdinand;"  to  which 
the  archduke  replied,  "  If  his  fether-in-law  would  let 
him  goTem  Castile,  he  should  govern  him."t 

At  length  Philip,  having  reassembled  his  Flemish 
fleet  at  Weymouth,  embarked  with  Joanna  and  hia 
Dumerous  suite  of  courtiers  and  military  retainers; 
and  reached  Coruna,  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
Galicia,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th  of 
April. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  the  count  of 
Cifuentes  having  passed  into  France  for  the  purpose, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  King  Ferdinand  quitted  that 
country  under  his  escort,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train 
of  French  and  Neapolitan  lords. }  On  the  borders,  at 
Fontarabia,  she  was  received  by  the  archbishop  of 
San^Bsa,  Ferdinand's  natural  son,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  composed  chiefly  of  Aragonese  and  Catalan 
nobility,  and  was  conducted  with  much  solemnity  to 

•  Bemaldez,  Reyea  Cat61ic«,  be  known  b  that  country  by  the 

MS.  cap.  £04.— Garbajiil,  Analefl,  nameof  "maltu  mtennimu;    the 

MS.  aHo  1506. — St.  Oelitu,  HiiL  other  mvolved  the  surrender  of  the 

de  LoujB  XII,  p.    186. — Bacon,  unfbrtunate  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Hirt.  of  Heniy  VII.  Works  yol.  g^      ^^     ^  jj         Y„ 

L  ^^  ]^~.  ^  ^l-^"^"^'  W«k«,  ™  .  T.  p.  1 79.     ^ 

Iitona,  hb.  7. — Rymer,  Fo^era,  '            '^ 

torn.  xiiL  pp.  123—132.  X  Oriedo,  QuincuAgenaa,  MS. 

One  was  a  eonunercial  treaty  bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  36. — M6- 

with  Flanden,  lo  duaftrous  a>  to  moiiei  de  Bayard,  chap.  26. 
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Duenas,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  king.  In  this 
place,  where  thirty  years  before  he  had  been  united 
to  Isabella,  he  now,  as  if  to  imbitter  still  farther  the 
recollectiouB  of  the  past,  led  to  the  altar  her  young 
and  beantifid  snccessor  (March  18, 1506).  "  It  seemed 
hard,"  says  Martyr,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  that  these 
nuptials  should  take  place  so  soon,  and  that  too  in 
Isabella's  own  kingdom  of  Castile,  where  she  had 
lived  without  peer,  and  where  her  ashes  are  still  held 
in  as  much  veaeration  as  she  enjoyed  while  living."* 

It  was  less  than  six  weeks  after  this,  that  Philip  and 
Joanna  landed  at  Conina.  Ferdinand,  who  had  ex- 
pected them  at  some  nearer  northern  port,  prepared 
without  loss  of  time  to  go  forward  and  receive  them. 
He  sent  on  an  express  to  arrange  the  place  of  meeting 
with  Philip,  and  advanced  himself  as  far  as  Leon.  But 
Philip  had  no  intention  of  such  an  interview  at  pre- 
sent. He  had  purposely  landed  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  his  partisans  to 
come  forward  and  declare  themselves.  Missives  had 
been  despatched  to  the  prindpal  nobles  and  cavaliers, 
and  they  were  answered  by  great  numbers  of  all  ranks, 
who  pressed  forward  to  welcome  and  pay  court  to  the 
young  monarch.f     Among  them  were  the  names  of 

*  Peter  Martyr,  {>puB  Epirt.  -  with  the  queen's  dtarocter,  has 

eput,  300.  —  Ovi^,  Quincuafffr-  been  tnuucribed  with  more  or  leu 

nu,  MS.  bat.  1,  quinc.  8,    dial.  quaUfication  by  Bucceeding  hiitft- 

86.  —  Carbajal,  Analei,  MS.  afSo  riani,  from  Mariana  to  Quintana. 

1506. — Benioldez,  Beye»  Cat61i-  BobotMn  repeats  it  without  any 

cos,  MS.  cap.  303.  qualification  at  all.     See  Hietoiy 

"  Some  affirmed"  sayi  Zurita,  of  Charles  V,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

"  that  Isabella,  before  appointing  f  "  Quisque  enim  in  spas  subs 

her  husband  to  the  r^ncy,  exact-  pronui    et    expeditus,    commodo 

ed  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  serviendum,"    says  Giovio,  bor- 

not  marry  a  second  time."  (Ana-  rowing    the    iamiliar  metaphor, 

les,  torn.  y.  lib.  5,  cap.  84.)  This  "  et  orientem  lolem  potius  quam 

improbable  story,  so  inconsiitent  occidentem  adorandum  ene  dic- 
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most  of  the  considerable  Caatilian  families ;  and  seve- 
ral, B8  VlUena  and  Najara,  were  accompanied  bj  large, 
well-appointed  retinues  of  armed  followers.  The  arch- 
duke brought  OTer  with  him  a  body  of  three  thousand 
Ciennan  infentiy,  in  complete  order.  He  Boon  mus- 
tered an  additional  force  of  uz  thousand  native  Span- 
iards, which,  with  the  chivalry  who  thronged  to  meet 
him,  placed  him  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his 
&ther-in-law  ;  and  he  now  openly  proclaimed  that  be 
had  no  intention  of  abiding  by  the  concord  of  Sala- 
manca, and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment prejudicing  in  any  degree  his,  and  his  wife's,  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  crown  of  Castile.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  gain 
Don  Juan  Manuel  to  his  interests  by  the  most  liberal 
offers.  He  could  offfer  nothing  to  compete  "with  the 
absolute  ascendency  which  the  favourite  held  over  his 
young  sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  that  Martyr,  and 
afterwards  Ximenes,  were  sent  to  the  archduke,  to 
settle  the  grounds  of  accommodation,  or  at  least  the 
place  of  interview  with  the  king.  Philip  listened  to 
them  with  courtesy,  but  would  abate  not  a  jot  of  his 
pretensions ;  and  Manuel  did  not  cure  to  expose  his 
royal  master  to  the  influence  of  Ferdinand's  superior 
address  and  sagacity  in  a  personal  interview.f 

Martyr  gives  a  picture,  by  no  means  unfavourable, 
of  Philip  at  this  time.  He  had  an  agreeable  person, 
a  generous  disposition,  free  and  open  manners,  with  a 

titetet."    Vltn  niuit.  Viionim,  305. — Carbajal,  AnoleB,  MS.  aiio 

p.  Z78.  150S.— SandoTal,  Hirt.  del  Emp. 

*ZuritB,  Analei,  torn.  ▼!.  lib.  6|  Caricn  V,  torn.  L  p.  10. 

cap.  29,  SO.  —  Ootnez,  De  Bebus  f  Peter   Martyr,  Opus  Ejnit. 

Gettii,  fbl.  57. — Bem^dez,  Reyei  epiit.  306,  308, 309. — Oomez,  De 

Cat^icM,  MS.  cap.  to*.  —  Peter  Bebvu  Gesti*,  foL  59.  —  ffiono. 

Martyr,  Opua  Epirt.  epist.  304,  Vita  lUuat,  Vironini,  p.  878. 
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certtun  noblenesB  of  soal,  although  spurred  on  hj  a 
most  craving  ambition.  But  he  was  bo  ignorant  of 
affiiirs,  that  he  became  the  dupe  of  artful  men,  who 
played  on  him  for  their  own  purposes.* 

Ferdinand,  at  length,  finding  that  Philip,  who  had 
now  left  Coruna,  was  advancing  by  a  circuitouB  route 
into  the  interior  on  purpose  to  avoid  him,  and  that 
all  access  to  his  daughter  was  absolutely  refused, 
could  DO  longer  repress  his  indignation ;  and  he 
prepared  a  circular  letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  calling  on  it  to  rise  and  aid  him 
in  rescuing  the  queen,  their  sovereign,  from  her  pre- 
sent shameful  captivity.f  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  sent  it  4Ie  probably  found  that  the  call  would 
not  be  answered;  for  the  French  match  had  lost 
him  even  that  degree  of  favour  with  which  he  had 
been  r^arded  by  the  commons :  so  the  very  exp&< 
dlent  on  which  he  relied  for  perpetuating  his  autho- 
rity in  Castile,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  losing  it 
altogether- 
He  was  doomed  to  experience  still  more  mortifying 
indignities.  By  the  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Astorga 
and  the  count  of  Benevente,  he  was  actually  refused 
admittance  into  those  cities ;  while  proclamation  was 
made  by  the  same  arrogant  lords,  prohibiting  any 
of  their  vassals  from  aiding  or  harbouring  his  Aia- 
gonese  followers.      "  A  sad   spectacle,  indeed,"  ex- 

*  "  Nil  benigniut  Philippo  in  tiosis,  atque  utrimque  vsfiii  ho- 

teiTU,  nulliu  inter  orbia  principea  minibus  circumieptiu  alienigena, 

Hiimoiior,  inter  juvenes  pulchri-  boiue   natune,    apertique  animi. 

or,"  &c  (Opiu  Epiit.  epiat.  285.)  Trahetur  in  diversa,  perturbabi- 

Id   a   Hubiequent  letter  he  thus  tur  ipie  ab^ue  obtundetur.    Om- 

desciibea  the    unhappy   predica-  nia  confun<lentui.     Utinam  Tana 

inent  of  the  young  prince;  "  Ne-  pnedicem  !"     Epitt.  SOS. 

idt   hie  juTenii,   nescit   quo  ae  f  Zurita,  Aiulei,  torn,  vi.  lib. 

vertat,  bine  avaria,  illinc  ambi-  7,  cap.  2. 
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claims  the  loyal  Martyr,  "  to  behold  a  monarch,  yes- 
terday almost  omnipotent,  thus  wandering  a  vagabond 
in  faia  own  kingdom,  refused  even  the  sight  of  his  own 
child  !"• 

Of  all  the  gay  tribe  of  courtiers  who  fluttered 
aroimd  him  in  his  prosperity,  the  only  Castilians  of 
note  who  now  remained  true  were  the  duke  of  Alva 
and  the  count  of  CifaenteB;f  for  even  his  son-in- 
law,  the  constable  of  Castile,  had  deserted  him. 
There  were  some;  howeTer,  at  a  distuice  from  the 
scene  of  operations,  aa  the  good  Talavera,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  who  saw  with 
much  concern  the  prospect  of  changing  the  steady 
and  well-tried  hand,  which  had  held  the  helm  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  far  the  capricious  guidance  of 
Philip  and  his  iaTourites.]; 

An  end  was  at  length  put  to  this  scandalous  ex- 
hibition; and  Manuel,  whether  from  increased  confi- 
dence in  his  own  resources,  or  the  fear  of  bringing 
public  odium  on  himself,  consented  to  trust  his  royal 
charge  to  the  peril   of  an  interview.^     The  place 

*  Optu  Epiat.  epist.  808.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  19. — Sandoval,  Hist. 

"  Ayer  en  Hey  de  Egpaiia,  del  Emp,  Carios  V,  tom.  i.  p.  1 0. 

oy  no  lo  Boy  de  una  tUIb  ;  §  There  are  several  letters  of 

ayer  villoB  y  castillos,  Philip  to  the  Catholic  king,  writ- 

oy  ninguno  poBseya ;  ten  soon  after  landing,  filled  with 

ayer  toiia  ciiados,"  &c.  expressions  of  respect,  and  afTect- 

The  lament  of  King  Roderic,  in  ing  a  great  eagerness  for  the  in- 

this  fine  old  ballad,  would  seem  terview, —  which  he  was  so  carfr- 

haidly    too    extravagant  in  the  ful  to  defeat.     A  letter  without 

mouUi  of  hiB  Toyal  descendant.  date, — probably  written  just  pre- 

f  Ipin  amicos  rei  optimas  pa-  vious  to  their  meeting,  concludes 

riunt,  advenie  probant."  in  the  following  manner.    The  ori- 

Pub.  Syrus.  ginal  is  somewhat  dami^ed.   It  ii 

i  Peter  Martyr,   Opus   Epist.  signed, asuiual, byPhilip,  £^A(y. 

epist.  306,  311.  —  Robles,    Vida  "Con   el  y  intyenden    en  Bro 

de  Ximenez,  p.  143.  —  Mariana,  concordio  y  espero  en  iiro  seKor 

Hist,  de  Eapaiia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  28,  q'  quando  fueres  llegado  a  buena- 

cap.  1 9. — Lanuza,  Histoiias,  tom.  vete  quedara  tan  poque  q'  hazer  q' 
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selected  was  an  open  plain  near  Puebla  de  Senabria, 
on  the  bordeiB  of  Leon  and  Galicia  (June  23).  But, 
even  then,  the  precautions  taken  were  of  a  kind  truly 
ladicrous,  conaidering  the  forlorn  condition  of  King 
Ferdinand.  The  whole  military  apparatoe  of  the 
archduke  was  pat  in  motion,  as  if  he  expected  to  win 
the  crown  by  battle.  First  came  the  well-appointed 
German  spearmen,  all  in  fighting  order;  then  the 
shining  squadrons  of  the  noble  Castilian  chivalry,  and 
their  armed  retainers.  Nest  followed  the  archduke, 
seated  on  his  war-horse  and  encompassed  by  his  body- 
guard ;  while  the  rear  was  closed  by  the  long  files  of 
archers  and  light  cavalry  of  the  country.* 

Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  field 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, chiefly  Aragonese  and  Italians,  riding  on  mules, 
and  simply  attired  in  the  short  black  cloak  and  bonnet 
of  the  country,  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  sword 
usually  worn.  The  king  trusted,  says  Zurita,  to  the 
majesty  of  his  presence,  and  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  his  long  and  able  administration. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  brought  into  contact  with 
Ferdinand,  could  not  well  avoid  paying  their  obei- 
sance to  him.  He  received  them  in  his  usual  gra- 
cious and  afiable  manner,  making  remarks,  the  good- 
humour  of  which  was  occasionally  seasoned  with 
something  of  a  more  pungent  character.     To  the 

log  Tiatas  leran  como  t.  al.  dicho  .  . .  muy  humyl  y  obediete  hijo 

pan  ver  plazer  j  no  pais  nego^ioa,  q'  siu  reales  manos  besa. 

y  aiy  luplico  a  t.  al.  q'  asi  *e  faga,  "  El  lUy." 

puGB  axy  voluntod  no  ea  otra  ayno  Autografa  de  Felipe,  MS. 

de  ler muy  obediente  i  *  The  only  pretext  for  all  thii 

T.  al.  y  a  lo  q'  v.  al.  diche pomp  of  war  wai   the   nimour, 

echandoloa  q'  estsn  movidos  en  ei-  that  the  Ung  was  levying  a  con- 

toB  reynoa quant  me  peso  uderable  force,  and  the  duke  of 

dello,  y  ea  teatigo,  q' Alva  mustering  hia  followen  in 
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doke  of  Najaia,  who  was  noted  for  being  a  -nia- 
glorious  person,  and  who  came  forward  with  a  gal- 
laat  retinue  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  he  exclaimed, 
"  So,  duke,  70a  are  mindfdl  as  ever,  I  eee,  of  the 
duties  of  a  great  captain !"  Among  others,  was 
GarcilasBO  de  la  Vega,  Ferdinand's  minister  formerly 
at  Rome.  Like  many  of  the  Castilian  lords,  he  wore 
armour  under  his  dress,  the  better  to  guard  against 
surprise.  The  king,  embracing  him,  felt  the  mul 
beneath,  and,  tapping  him  fiimiliarly  on  the  shoulder, 
Biud,  "  I  congratulate  you,  Garcilasso ;  you  have  grown 
wonderfaUy  lusty  since  we  last  met."  The  desertion, 
however,  of  one  who  had  received  so  many  favours 
from  him,  touched  him  more  nearly  than  all  the  rert. 

As  Philip  drew  near,  it  was  observed  he  wore  an 
anxious,  embarrassed  air,  while  his  father-in-law 
maintained  the  same  serene  and  cheerful  aspect  as 
usual.  After  exchanging  salutations,  the  two  mon- 
archs  alighted,  and  entered  a  small  hermitage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attended  only  by  Manuel  and  Arch- 
bishop Ximenes.  They  had  no  sooner  entered,  than 
the  latter,  addressing  the  fevourite  with  an  air  of 
authority  it  was  not  easy  to  resist,  told  him,  "  It  was 
not  meet  to  intrude  on  the  private  concerns  of  their 
masters ;"  and,  taking  his  arm,  led  him  out  of  the 
apartment,  and  coolly  locked  the  door  on  him,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "he  would  serve  as  porter." 
The  conference  led  to  no  result.  Philip  was  well 
schooled  in  his  part,  and  remained,  says  Martyr,  im- 
movable as  a  rock.*  There  was  so  little  mutual  con- 
fidence between  the  parties,  that  the  name  of  Joanna, 

Leon  i — nimoun  willingly  circu-  *  "  Durior  Csucani  rupe,  pa> 

Isted,  no  doubt,  if  not  a  sheei  temum  nihil  auKultavit."    Opui 

device  of  the  enemy.     Zurito,  Epist.  efHit.  SID. 
Analea,  lib.  7,  c^-  2. 
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whom  Ferdinand  desired  eo  much  to  aee,  was  not 
even  mentioned  daring  the  interview.* 

Bat,  however  reluctant  Ferdinand  might  he  to 
admit  it,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  stand 
upon  terms;  and,  in  addition  to  the  entire  loss  of 
influence  in  Castile,  he  received  such  alarming  ac- 
counts from  Naples  as  made  him  determine  on  an 
immediate  visit  in  person  to  that  kingdom.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  bow  his  head  to  the  present 
storm,  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  was  in  reserve 
for  him.  He  saw  the  jealousy  hourly  springing  up 
between  the  Flemish  and  Castilian  courtiers ;  and  he 
probably  anticipated  such  misrule  as  would  affiird  an 
opening,  perhaps  with  the  good-will  of  the  nation, 
for  him  to  resume  the  reins  so  unceremoniously 
snatched  from  his  grasp.f  At  any  rate,  should  fbrce 
be  necessary,  he  would  be  better  able  to  employ  it 
effectively,  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the  French  king, 
after  he  had  adjusted  the  aSkirs  of  Naples.:} 

Whatever  considerations  may  have  influenced  the 
prudent  monarch,  he  authorized  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  kept  near  the  person  of  the  archduke, 
to  consent  to  an  accommodation  on  the  very  grounds 
proposed  by  the  latter.    On  the  27th  of  June  he 

*  Oviedo,  Quincuagenai,  MS.  the  vritett  of  that  court,  thst,  if 

bat.  I,  quinc.  3,  dial.  43. — Koblei,  he  hod  lived,  his  &ther  would 

Vida  de  Ximenez,  pp.  146 — 149.  have  gained  upon   him   in  that 

— Mariana,  Hirt,  de  EapailB,  torn,  sort,  as  he  would  have  governed 

iL   lib.    28,    cap.   ftO.  —  Zurita,  hii  councils  and  deugni,  if  not 

Analei,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  6.  —  hii  affections."     (Hist,  of  Henry 

Gomes,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  foL  61,  VII,  Works,  vol.  v.p.  180.)   The 

68.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  prediction  must   have  been  sug- 

tom.iLrey90,cap.lS. — Carbajal,  gested  by  the  general  estimation 

Anales,  MS.  alio  1506. — Bemal-  of  their  respective  characters;  for 

dez,Beyes  Cat6licos,  MS.cap.204.  the  parties  never  met  again  after 

t  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  ollu-  Ferdinand  withdrew  to  Aragon. 
uon  to  Philip's  premature  death,         %  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib. 

"  There  was  an  observation  by  7,  cap.  8. 
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signed  and  solemnly  swore  to  an  agreementj  hj  whicb 
he  surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Castile  to 
Philip  and  Joanna,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
grandmasterships  of  the  military  orders,  and  the  re- 
venues secured  by  Isabella's  testament.* 

On  the  following  day  be  executed  another  instm- 
ment  of  most  singular  import,  in  which,  after  avowing, 
in  unequivocal  terms,  his  daughter's  incapacity,  he 
engages  to  assist  Philip  in  preventing  any  inter- 
ference in  her  behalf,  and  to  maintain  him,  as  far 
as  in  bis  power,  in  the  sole  exclusive  authority. j- 

Befbre  signing  these  papers,  he  privately  made  a 
protrat,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  was  not  of  his  own  free 
will,  but  from  necessity,  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
perilous  situation,  and  shield  the  country  from  the 
impending  evils  of  a  civil  war.  He  concluded  with 
asserting  that,  so  &r  from  relinqaishiog  his  claims  to 
the  regency,  it  was  his  design  to  enforce  them,  as 
well  as  to  rescue  his  daughter  from  her  captivity, 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  (  Plnally, 
he  completed  this  chain  of  inconsistencies  by  address- 
ing a  circular  letter,  dated  July  let,  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  announcing  his  resignation 
of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Philip  and 
Joanna,  and  declaring  the  act  one  which,  notwith- 
standing  his  own  right  and  power  to  the  contrary, 
he  had  previously  determined  on  executing  so  soon 
as  his  children  should  set  foot  in  Spain. ^ 

"  Bemaldez,  Keyes  Cat61icoB,  f  Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib. 

MS.  cap.  204.  —  Carb&jal,  Ana-      7,  cap.  8. 
lei,  MS.  sno  1 .506. —  Zurita,  Ana-  i  Zurita,  Analea,  ubi  iupn. 

lea,  torn.  vi.  3ib.  7,  cap.  7. — Peter  §  Idem,  ubi  BUpia. 

Martyr,  Opus  Epiit.  e[asU  210.  Ferdinand's  manifesto,  as  well 

as  the   instrument  declaring  his 
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It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstroog  tissue  of 
incoDgruity  and  dissimulation  with  any  motives  of  ne- 
cessity or  expediency.  Why  should  he,  so  soon  aiW 
preparing  to  raise  the  kingdom  in  his  daughter's 
cause,  thus  publicly  avow  her  imbecility,  and  deposit 
the  whole  authority  in  the  hands  of  Philip  ?  Was  it 
to  bring  odium  on  the  head  of  the  latter,  by  encoorag- 
ing  him  to  a  measure  which  he  knew  must  disgust  the 
Castilians  !  *  But  Ferdinand  by  this  very  act  shared 
the  responsibility  with  him.  Was  it  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  uncontrolled  and  undivided  power,  in  the 
hands  of  one  so  rash  and  improvident,  would  the  more 
speedily  work  his  ruin?  Am  to  his  clandestine  pro- 
test, its  design  was  obviously  to  afford  a  plausible  pre- 
text at  some  future  time  for  reasserting  his  claims  to 
the  government,  on  the  ground  that  his  concessions 
had  been  the  result  of  force.  But  then,  why  neutra- 
lize the  operation  of  this  by  the  declaration,  spon- 
taneoDsIy  made  in  his  manifesto  to  the  people,  that  his 
abdication  was  not  only  a  free,  but  most  deliberate 
and  premeditated  act  ?  He  was  led  to  this  last  avowal, 
probably,  by  the  desire  of  covering  over  the  mortifica- 

daughter's  incapacity,  are  given  king's  confidence,  should  have 
at  length  by  Zurita.  The  secret  made  no  allusion  to  this  tecret 
protest  rests  on  the  unsupported  protest  in  his  correspondence  with 
authority  of  the  historian ;  and  Tendilla  and  TalaTers,  both  at- 
surety  a  better  authority  cannot  tached  to  the  royal  party,  and  to 
easily  be  found,  considering  his  whom  he  appears  to  hare  cotn- 
proximity  to  the  period,  his  re-  mvinicated  all  matten  of  intereat 
sources  as  national  historiogra-  without  reserve, 
pher,  and  the  extreme  caution  *  This  motive  is  charitably  inl- 
and candour  with  which  he  die-  puted  to  him  by  Gaillard.  (Riva- 
criminates  between  &ct  and  ru-  Iit£,  torn.  iv.  p.  311.)  The  same 
mour.  It  is  very  remaricable,  writer  commends  Ferdinand's  ia- 
however,  that  Peter  Martyr,  with  biliti  in  extricating  himself  &om 
every  opportunity  for  infonnation,  his  embarrassments  by  the  treaty, 
aa  a  member  of  the  royal  house-  "  auquel  il  fit  emuealir  Philippe 
hold,    apparently    high    in     the  dans  leur  entrevue  I"  p.  SIo. 
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ti*M  *tt  bu  defeat ;  a  tbiD  nroUh,  wiikfa  coaM  impose 
Ml  iKibrjdy.  The  wlM>le  of  the  prooeedh^  we  of  so 
amMgnoiu  a  ehaiacter  as  to  taggat  the  ineritaUe  in- 
ferenee  that  tbej  flowed  from  habits  of  dnaimiilBtioa 
too  strong  to  be  controlled,  eren  when  there  was  no 
oecasioD  for  Hs  exeraae.  We  oocasonallj  meet  with 
examples  of  a  nmilar  fondneas  fiir  saperflnons  man- 
<eaiTiog  in  the  hnmblo-  ctmeems  oi  private  life. 

After  these  erents,  one  more  interriew  to(^  phoe 
between  King  Ferdinand  and  Philip  (J0I7  5),  in  which 
the  tonaer  preniled  tn  his  smt-in-lav  to  pay  such  at- 
tentiim  to  decorom,  and  exhibit  snch  ontward  martx 
of  a  cordial  reconciliation,  al^  if  thej  did  not  altogether 
impose  on  the  public^  might  at  least  throw  a  deceit 
Teil  orer  the  coming  separation.  Eren  at  this  last 
meeting,  however,  snch  was  the  distrust  snd  appre- 
hension entertained  of  him,  that  the  nnhappy  ftther 
was  not  permitted  to  see  and  embrace  his  daughter 
before  hia  departure.* 

Thronghont  the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes,  says 
his  biographer,  the  king  maintained  that  propriety  and 
entire  self-possession  which  comported  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station  and  character,  and  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  of  his  enemies.  However 
tnach  he  may  have  been  tonched  with  the  desertion  of 
a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
security  under  his  government  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  manifested  no  outward  sign  of  discontent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  leave  of  the  assembled  gran- 
dees with  many  expressions  of  regard,  noticing  kindly 
their  past  services  to  him,  and  studying  to  leave  such 

*  ZuriU.  AnBlei,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7.  Oomez,  de  ftebiu  Gestis,  fbl.  64. — 
«p.  10. — MariwiB,  Hist,  de  Ei-  Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  EpiiLepiiU 
paiUi,  torn.  ii.  lib.  S8,  cap.  21.—     210. 
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an  impressioD  as  should  ei&ce  the  recollection  of  re- 
cent differences.*  The  circumspect  monarch  looked 
forward,  no  donbt,  to  the  daj  of  his  return.  The 
BTent  did  not  seem  very  improbable ;  and  there  were 
other  sagacious  persons  besides  himself,  who  read  in 
the  dark  signs  of  the  times  abundant  augury  of  some 
speedy  revolution-f 

*  Zurito,  Analei,  torn.  ti.  lib.  cap.  10. — See  also  the  meUncho- 

7t  cap.  10.  —  Oriedo,  Quincua-  ly  Tatidnationi  of  Martyr,  (Opus 

gmai,  MS.  bat.  ],  quinc.  3,  dial.  Epist.  epitt.  Sll,)  who  aeemi  to 

9.  edio  back  the  sentiments  of  hii 

f  Zurita,  AnaUa,  torn,  ti.  lib.  ?•  fiienda  Tendilla  and  TalaTera. 


The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  in  this  Chapter,  as  the  reader 
may  remark,  are  Martyr  and  Zurita.  The  former,  not  merely  a  spectator, 
but  actor  in  them,  had  undoubtedly  the  most  intimate  opportunities  of 
observation.  Heseenu  to  have  been  sufficiently  impartial  too.and  prompt 
to  do  justice  to  what  was  really  good  in  Philip's  character;  althou^  that 
of  his  royal  master  was  of  course  calculated  to  impress  the  deepest  respect 
on  a  person  of  Martyr's  uncommon  penetration  and  sagacity.  The 
Aiagonese  chronicler,  however,  though  removed  to  a  somewhat  further 
^stance  as  to  time,  was  from  that  circumstance  placed  in  a  point  of 
^ew  more  favourable  for  embracing  the  whole  field  of  action,  than  if 
he  had  taken  part  and  jostled  in  the  crowd  as  one  of  it.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly given  mudi  wider  scope  to  his  survey,  exhibiting  lull  details 
of  the  allied  grievances,  pretensions,  and  policy  of  the  opposite  party ; 
and,  although  condemning  them  himself  witiiout  reserve,  has  conveyed 
impresnons  of  Ferdinand  s  conduct  leas  fiivoumble,  on  the  whole,  than 
Martyr. 

But  neither  the  Aragonese  historian  nor  Martyr,  nor  any  contem- 
porary writer,  native  or  foreign,  whom  I  have  consulted,  countenenees 
the  extremely  unfovourabte  portrait  which  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  of 
Ferdinand  in  his  transactions  with  Philip.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  bias  which  this  eminent  historiim's  mind  has  received  in  this 
matter,  unless  it  be  that  he  has  taken  his  impressions  from  the  popular 
notions  entertiuned  of  the  character  of  the  parties,  rather  th^  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  under  review ;  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding extremely  objectionable  in  the  present  instance,  where  Philip, 
howevei  good  his  natural  qualities,  was  obviously  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  corrupt  and  artful  men,  working  exclusively  for  thor  own 
■elfish  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

COLUMBUS. — HIS  RETUEN  TO  SPAIN. — HIS  DEATH. 

1504—1506. 

Return  of  Columbus  from  his  Fourth  Voy^e.— Hit  IllneflB. — Neglect- 
ed by  Ferdinand. — Hia  Death. — Hii  Person, — and  Character. 

While  the  events  were  passing  which  occnpj  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  Christopher  Co- 
luinbuB  returned  from  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  It 
had  been  one  unbroken  series  of  disappointment  and 
disaster.  After  quitting  Hifpaniola,  and  being  driven 
by  storms  nearly  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  traversed 
the  gulf  of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along  the  margin 
of  the  golden  region  which  had  so  long  flitted  before 
his  &ncy.  The  natives  invited  bim  to  strilce  into  its 
western  depths  in  vain,  and  he  pressed  forward  to  the 
south,  now  solely  occupied  with  the  grand  object  of 
discovering  a  passage  into  the  Indian  ocean.  At 
length,  after  having  with  great  difficulty  advanced 
somewhat  beyond  the  point  of  Nombre  de  Dies,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  fiiry  of  the  elements  and  the 
murmurs  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
retrace  his  steps.  He  was  subsequently  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  terra  firma,  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  natives ;  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
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Jamaica,  vhere  he  was  pennitted  to  linger  more  than 
a  year,  through  the  malice  of  Ovando,  the  new  go- 
vernor of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  finally,  having  reembark- 
ed  with  his  shattered  crew  in  a  vessel  Jreighted  at  his 
own  expense,  was  driven  by  a  succession  of  teirible 
tempests  across  the  ocean,  until,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber 1604,  he  anchored  in  the  little  port  of  St.  Lucar, 
twelve  leagues  from  Seville.* 

In  this  quiet  haven  Columbus  hoped  to  find  the 
repose  his  broken  constitution  and  wounded  spirit  so 
much  needed,  and  to  obtain  a  speedy  restitution  of  his 
honours  and  emoluments  from  the  hand  of  Isabella. 
But  here  he  was  to  experience  his  bitterest  disap- 
pointment. At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  queen  was 
on  her  death-bed ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  Columbus 
received  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  the  friend  on 
whose  steady  support  he  had  so  confidently  relied 
was  no  moreT  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  hopes,  for 
"  he  had  always  experienced  &Tour  and  protection 
from  her,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand ;  **  while  the  king 
had  not  only  been  indifferent,  but  positively  unfriend- 
ly to  his  interests."  f  We  may  readily  credit  that  a 
man  of  the  cold  and  prudent  character  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  would  not  be  very  likely  to  comprehend  one 
80  anient  and  aspiring  as  that  of  Columbus,  nor  to 

*  MuTtyr,  De  Rebu>  OceanioK,  in  it ;  and,  above  all,  the  admiral'a 

dee.  9,  lib.  4.  —  Benzoni,  Novi  own  letter  to  the  Borereigna  from 

Orbis  Hilt.  lib.  1 ,  cap.  1 4. — Fer-  Jamaica.     They  are  all  collected 

nando  Colonj  Hist,  del  Almiiante,  in  the  fint  Yotume  of  Navanete. 

cap.  88 — 108.  —  Herrera,  Indias  (Ubinupn.)  WhatevM  cloud  may 

Occidentalei,  dec  ],  lib.  5,  cap.  be  thrown  over  the  early  part  of 

8 — 12:  lib.  6,  cap.  1  —  13. —  Coiumbui'a  career,  there  is  abim- 

NaTarrete,  Colecdon  de  Viagea,  dant  light  on  every  step  of  faia 

torn.  i.  pp.  288-^325.  path  after  the  commencement  of 

The   beat  authoritiea  for  the  hia  great  enterprise, 
fourth  voyage  are  the  retationa  of 
Mendez  and  Foirai,  both  engaged        +  Hist,  del  Almirsnte,  cap.  1 08. 
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make  allowance  for  his  extravagant  sallies ;  and,  if  no- 
thing  has  hitherto  met  our  eye  to  warrant  the  strong 
language  of  the  son,  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  king, 
irom  the  first,  distrusted  the  admiral's  projects,  as  hav- 
ing something  unsound  and  chimerical  in  them. 

The  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  tidings  of  Isa- 
bella's death  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  written 
immediately  after  to  hie  son  Diego.  "  It  is  our  chief 
dnty,"  be  says,  "  to  commend  to  God  most  a£fection- 
ately  and  devoutly  the  soul  of  our  deceased  lady,  th& 
queen.  Her  life  was  always  Catholic  and  virtuous, 
and  prompt  to  whatever  could  redound  to  his  holy 
service;  wherefore  we  may  trust  she  now  rests  in 
glory,  far  from  all  concern  for  this  rough  and  wesjy 
world."* 

Colnmhus,  at  this  time,  was  so  much  crippled  1^ 
the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  that  he 
was  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Segovia,  where 
the  court  was,  during  the  winter.  He  lost  no  time, 
however,  in  laying  his  situation  before  the  king  through 
his  son  Diego,  who  was  attached  to  the  royal  house- 
hold. He  urged  bis  past  services,  the  original  terms 
of  the  capitulation  made  with  him,  their  infringement 
in  almost  every  particular,  and  his  own  necessitous 
condition.  But  Ferdinand  was  too  busily  occupied 
with  his  own  concerns,  at  this  crisis,  to  give  much 
heed  to  those  of  Columbus,  who  repeatedly  complains 
of  the  inattention  shown  to  his  application.!  At 
length,  on  the  approach  of  a  milder  season,  the  admi- 

*  Caitaa  de  Colon,  spud  Na-  ptinted  fiir  the  fint  time  by  Seaor 

Toirete,  Colecdou  de  Viagea,  torn.  Nararrete  from  tbe  original  HSS. 

i.  p.  S41.  in  the  duke  of  Veraffua'i  possea- 

f  See  his  interesting  coireipon-  aion.  Colecdon  de  Viagee,  twi.  i. 

deuce  with  lua  son  Diego  ;  now  p.  338  et  tc^. 
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ral,  having  obtained  a  dispensation  in  his  &Toar  from 
the  ordinance  probihiting  the  use  of  mules,  was  able 
by  easy  journeys  to  reach  Segovia,  and  present  himself 
before  the  monarch  (May  1506).* 

He  was  received  with  all  the  outward  marks  of 
courtesy  and  regard  by  Ferdinand,  who  assured  him  • 
tliat  "  he  fully  estimated  his  important  services,  and, 
hi  from  stinting  his  recompense  to  the  precise  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  intended  to  confer  more  ample 
favoars  on  him  in  Castile."t 

These  &ir  words,  however,  were  not  seconded  by 
actions.  The  king  probably  had  no  serious  thoughts 
of  reinstating  the  admiral  in  bis  government.  His 
snccessor,  Ovando,  was  high  in  the  royal  favour.  His 
rule,  however  objectionable  as  regards  the  Indians, 
was  every  way  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  colonists  ;t 
and  even  his  oppression  of  the  poor  natives  was  so  far 
favourable  to  his  cause,  that  it  enabled  him  to  poor 
much  larger  sums  into  the  royal  coSers  than  had  been 
gleaned  by  his  more  humane  predecessor.^ 

The  events  of  the  last  voyage,  moreover,  had  pro- 
bably not  tended  to  dispel  any  distrust  which  the 
king  previonsly  entertained  of  the  admirars  capacity 
for  government.  His  men  had  been  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual insnbordination ;  while  his  letter  to  the  sove- 
reigns, written  under  distressing  circumstances,  in- 
deed, from  Jamaica,  exhibited  such  a  deep  colouring 

•  HerreiB,  Indiu  Occldentalet,  +  Herrera,  Indiai  Occidentales, 

dec.  ],  lib.  6,  cap.  14. — FeniaDdo  dec.  1,  lib  6,  cap-  14. 

Colon,  Hilt  dd  Alniirante,  cap.  t  Ibid.  dec.  1,  lib.  5,  cap.  IS. 

108.  {  Ibid.  dec.  1,  lib.  S,  cap.  1 2  ; 

For  an  account  of  this  ordinance  lib.  6,  cap.  16 — 18.  — Garibay, 

■ee  the  lecond  volume  of  this  Hii-  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  1 9,  cap. 

tory,  p.  312,  note  +.  14. 

VOL.  III.  a 
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of  despondeocy,  and  occasionally  such  mid  and  vi- 
sionary projects,  as  might  almost  suggest  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind.* 

But,  whatever  reasons  may  hare  operated  to  post- 
pone Columhus's  restoration  to  power,  it  was  the 
•grossest  injostice  to  withhold  from  him  the  revenues 
secured  by  the  original  contract  with  the  crown.  Ac- 
cordiDg  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving his  share  of  the  remittances  made  by  Ovando, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and  had  actually 
incurred  a  heavy  debt  for  his  necessary  expenses.'!' 
The  truth  was,  that,  as  the  resources  of  the  new  ooun- 
tries  began  to  develope  themselves  more  abundantly, 
Ferdinand  felt  greater  reluctance  to  comply  w^  the 
letter  of  the  original  capitulation  ;  he  now  considered 
the  compensation  as  too  vast,  and  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  services  of  any  subject ;  and  at  length 
was  BO  angenerous  as  to  propose  that  the  admiral 
should  relinquish  his  claims  in  consideration  of  other 
estates  and  dignities  to  be  assigned  him  in  Castile.} 
It  argned  less  knowledge  of  character  than  the  king 
usually  showed,  that  he  should  have  thought  the  man 
who  had  broken  off  all  negotiations  on  the  threshold 
of  a  dubious  enterprise,,  rather  than  abate  one  tittle  of 
his  demands,  would  consent  to  such  abatement  when 


'This document exliibits a med-  the  reader,  u  they  doubtleu  did 

ley,  in  which  sober  narrative  and  those  of  the  w)Tereii;n8  at  the  time, 

BoundreasoningarefitranKelyblen-  with  mingled  sentiments  of  won- 

ded  with  crazy  dreaniB,  doleful  la-  der  and  compassion.  See  Cartas  do 

mentation,  and  wild  schemes  for  Colon,  apud  Nararrete,  Coleccion 

the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  con-  de  Viages,  torn,  i.  p.  £96. 
version  of  the  Grand  Khan,  &c.         +  j.-,       ,__ 
Vagaries  like  these,  which  come         ^  ^""^  P*  "'"■ 
occasionally  like  clouds  over  his         f  Femando  Colon,  Hist,  del 

ioul,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  rea-  Almirante,  cap.  108 — Herrera, 

•on,  cannot  foil  to  fill  tlie  mind  of  Indias  Ocddentales,  lib.  6,  cap.  1 4. 
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the  sQccess  of  that  enterprise  was  bo  gloriously  estab- 
lished. 

What  asdstance  Columbus  actually  received  from 
the  crown  at  this  time,  or  whether  be  received  any, 
does  not  appear.  He  continaed  to  le^de  with  the 
court,  and  accompanied  it  in  its  removal  to  Vallado' 
ltd.  He  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  public  consideration 
due  to  his  high  repute  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments ;  though  by  the  monarch  he  might  be  regarded 
in  the  unwelcome  light  of  a  creditor,  whose  claims 
were  too  just  to  be  disavowed,  and  too  large  to  be 
satisfied. 

With  spirits  broken  by  this  unthankful  requital  of 
his  serriceg,  and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by  a  Ufa 
of  unmitigated  hardship,  Columbus's  health  now  rapid- 
ly sunk  under  the  severe  and  reiterated  attacks  of^hia 
disorder.  On  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  them,  through  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, in  which  he  lamented  the  infirmities  which 
prevented  him  from  paying  his  respects  in  person,  and 
made  a  tender  of  his  future  services.  The  communi- 
cation was  graciously  received,  but  Columbus  did  not 
survive  to  behold  the  young  sovereigns.* 

His  mental  vigour,  however,  was  not  impaired  by 
the  ravages  of  disease,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May  1506, 
he  executed  a  codicil,  confirmiag  certain  testamentary 
dispositions  formerly  made,  with  special  reference  to 
the  entail  of  his  estates  and  dignities  ;  manifesting,  in 
his  latest  act,  the  same  solicitude  he  had  shown  through 
life  to  perpetuate  an  honourable  name.  Having  com- 
pleted these  arrangements  with  perfect  composure,  be 

'  Navairete  ha*  given  the  let-  p.  530. — Heiren,  Indiaa  Occiden- 
t«T,  Colecrion  de  Viagea,  torn.  iii.     tales,  ubi  supra. 
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expired  on  the  following  day,  being  that  of  our  Lord's 
ascension.  (May  20, 1506,)  with  little  apparent  suffer- 
ing, and  in  the  most  Christian  spirit  of  resignation.* 
His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis  at  Valladolid,  were,  six  years  later,  removed 
to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  at  Seville, 
where  a  costly  monument  was  raised  over  them  by 
King  Ferdinand,  with  the  memorable  inscription, 
"  A  CartOIa  y  a  Leon, 
NooTO  mundo  di6  Colon ;" 

"  the  like  of  which,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  as 
much  truth  as  simplicity,  "  was  never  recorded  of  any 
man  in  ancient  or  modem  times."!  From  this  spot 
his  body  was  transported,  in  the  year  1536,  to  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  proper  theatre  of  his  dis- 
coveries ;  and,  on  the  cession  of  that  island  to  the 
French  in  1795,  was  again  removed  to  Cuba,  where 
his  ashes  now  quietly  repose  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  its  capital4 
There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  Columbus's 


*  Zuniga,  Annalei  de  Sevilla, 
p.  4S9. — Fernando  Colon,  HtsL 
del  Almiiante,  cap.  108.  —  Ber- 
naldez,  Reye>  Cattilicoi,  MS.  csp. 
131.  —  Navarret*,  Coleccion  de 
Viagea,  torn.  ii.  Doc  Dipl.  158. 

t  Hilt,  del  Alnunuite,  ubi  aup. 

The  following  eulogium  of  Pa- 
olo GioTio  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
the  deierts  of  the  great  navigator, 
■howing  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  by  the  enlightened  of 
bU  own  day.  "  Incompaiabilii 
Uguribus  honos,  eximium  Italiee 
deciu,  et  pnefiilgidum  jubar  se- 
culo  noitro  nasceretur,  quod  pria- 
coium  heroum,  Herculii,  et  Lt- 


beii  patrii  brnam  olmcunret. 
Quorum  memoiiam  grata  olim 
mortalitaa  astemis  literamm  mo- 
numentis  welo  consecrfirit."  Elo- 
g^Virorumlltiut.  lib.  4,p.  123. 

t  Navarrete,  Colecdpn  de  Via- 
gei,  torn.  ii.  Doc.  Dipl.  177. 

On  the  left  of  the  grand  altar 
of  this  stately  edifice  is  a  bust  of 
Columbus,  placed  in  a  nii^  in 
the  wall ;  and  near  it  a  silver  urn, 
containing  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  illustrious  voyager.  See  Ab- 
bot's "  Letters  from  Cuba,"  a 
work  of  much  interest  and  infor- 
mation, with  the  requisite  allow- 
ance for  the  inaccuracies  of  a  post- 
humous publication. 
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age,  though  it  seems  probable  it  was  not  &r  from 
seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death.*  His  person  has 
been  minutely  described  by  his  son.  He  was  tall  and 
well-made,  his  head  large,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  small 
light-blue  or  greyish  eyes,  a  fresh  complexion  and  red 
hair,  though  incessant  toil  and  ezpoBore  had  bronzed 
the  former,  and  bleached  the  latter,  before  the  age  of 
thirty.  He  bad  a  majestic  presence,  with  much  dig- 
nity, and  at  the  same  time  a%bility  of  manner.  He  was 
fluent,  even  eloquent  in  discourse;  generally  tempe- 
rate in  deportment,  but  sometimes  hurried  by  a  too 
lively  sensibility  into  a  sally  of  passion.f  He  was  ab- 
stemious in  hia  diet,  indulged  little  in  amusements  of 
any  kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed  too  much  absorbed  by 
the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life, 
to  allow  scope  for  the  lower  pursuits  and  pleasures 
which  engage  ordinary  men.  Indeed,  his  imagination, 
by  feeding  too  exclusively  on  this  lofty  theme,  acquired 
an  unnatural  exaltation,  which  raised  him  too  mnch 
above  the  sober  realities  of  existence,  leading  him  to 
spurn  at  difficulties  which  in  the  end  proved  insur- 
mountable, and  to  colour  the  future  with  those  rain- 
bow tints  which  too  often  melted  into  air. 

This  exalted  state  of  the  imagination  was  the  result 
in  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his    life ;  for  the   glorious   enterprise  which   he  had 

'  The  ToriouB  theoHet  reipect-  del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  i,  sec.  12. 

ing  the  date  of  ColumbuB'*  birth  — Spotomo,  MemorialB  of  Colum- 

cover  a  range  of  twenty  yean,  bill,  pp.  18,  S5. — Irring,  Life  of 

from  1436  to  1456.     There  are  Columbus,  vol.iv.  book  18,  chap, 

iturdy  objectioDi  to  either  of  the  4. 

hypotheses;    and    the    hiitoiian  -f  Fernando   Colon,    Hist,  del 

mil  find  it  eawer  to  cut  the  knot  Alminuita,  cap.  3. — Novi  Orbta 

than  to  unravel  it.     Gomp.  Na-  Hiit.  lib.  1,  cap.    14. — Heirera, 

TBirete,  Coleccton  de  Viaget,  torn.  Indias  Ocddentalea,  dec  1,  lib.  8, 

i.  Intr.  we.  54. — Muiioz,  Hist,  cap.  15. 
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achieved  almost  Justified  the  convlctioti  of  his  acting 
tuider  the  inflaence  of  some  higher  inspiration  thaa 
mere  human  reason,  and  led  his  devout  mind  to  dis- 
cern intimations  respecting  himself  in  the  dark  and 
mysterious  annnnciations  of  sacred  prophecy.* 

That  the  romantic  colouring  of  his  mind,  however, 
was  natontl  to  him,  and  not  purely  the  growth  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  evident  from  the  chimerical  specula- 
tions in  which  he  seriously  indulged  before  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  great  discoveries.  His  scheme  of 
a  crosade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
most  deliberately  meditated,  and  strenuously  avowed 
from  the  very  first  date  of  his  proposals  to  the  Spanish 
government.  His  enthusiastic  communications  on  the 
subject  must  have  provoked  a  smile  from  a  pontiff  like 
Alexander  the  Sixth  ;f  and  may  suggest  some  apology 
for  the  tardiness  with  which  his  more  rational  projects 
were  accredited  by  the  Castilian  government.  But 
these  visionary  fancies  never  clouded  his  judgment  in 
matters  relating  to  his  great  undertaking;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  prophetic  accuracy  with  which 
he  discerned,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the  eventual 
resources  of  the  western  world:  as  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  his  precautions,  to  the  very  last,  to  secure 
the  iiill  fruits  of  them,  unimpaired,  to  bis  posterity. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, the  finger  of  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to 
point  to  a  single  blemish  in  his  moral  character.  His 
correspondence    breathes   the    sentiment    of    devoted 

*  See  the  estracta  from  Colum-  \  See  hia  epirtle  to  the  moat 

bill's  book  of  ProphedeB,  ^apud  lelfigb  and  sensual  of  the  succes- 

N&TBrrete,  Coleccion  de  Viagee,  sots  of  St.  Peter,   in  Narairete, 

tom.  ii.  Doc.  Dipt.  no.  140,)  as  Colecdon  de  Viages,  torn.  ii.  Doc. 

still  existing   in   the  Bibliotheca  Dipl.no.  145. 
Colombina  at  Seville. 
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loyalty  to  his  Bovereigiu.  His  conduct  habitually  dis- 
played the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  his 
followers.  He  expended  almost  his  last  maraTedi  in 
restoring  his  unfortunate  crev  to  their  native  land. 
His  dealings  vere  regulated  by  the  nicest  principles  of 
honour  and  justice.  His  last  communication  to  the 
sovereigns  from  the  Indies  remonstrates  against  the 
use  of  violent  measures  in  order  to  extract  gold  from 
the  natives,  as  a  thing  equally  scandalous  and  impoli- 
tic* The  grand  object  to  which  he  dedicated  him- 
self seemed  to  expand  his  whole  soul,  and  raised  it 
above  the  petty  shifts  and  artiiicea  by  which  great 
ends  are  sometimes  sought  to  be  compassed.  There 
are  some  men,  in  whom  rare  virtues  have  been  closely 
allied,  if  not  to  positive  vice,  to  degrading  weakness. 
Columbus's  f  character  presented  no  such  humiliating 


*  "  El  oro.  Hen  que  Kgun  iu- 
fbrmaraon  el  sea  mucho,  no  me 
paresci6  bien  ni  •erricio  de  vuea- 
tru  Altezas  de  se  le  tomai  por 
ria  de  robo.  La  buena  ordea 
evitant  eedjidolo  j  mala  fama," 
8k,  Cortai  de  Colon,  apud  Na- 
varrete,  Coleccion  de  Viagei,  torn. 
L  p.  810. 

f  Columbiu  left  two  sons,  Fer- 
■undo  and  Diego.  The  ibrmer, 
illeffitimate,  inherited  his  father's 
genius,  saya  a  Castilian  writer ; 
and  the  latter,  his  honoun  and 
eatates.  (Zufiiga,  Annates  de  Be- 
vilta,  afio  1S06.)  Fernando,  be- 
tides otbei  works  now  lost,  left  a 
valuable  memoir  of  hii  father, 
often  cited  in  this  History.  He 
was  a  person  of  rather  uncommon 
literary  attainments,  and  amassed 
a  librtu^,  in  his  extenrive  travels, 
of  20,000  volumes,  perhaps  the 
largest  private  collection  in  Eu- 
rope  at    that  day.     (Ibid,   aflo 


1 539.)  DiMfo  did  not  succeed  to 
his  father's  dignities  till  be  had 
obt^ned  a  Judgment  in  his  &TOur 
agunst  the  crown  from  the  coun- 
cfl  of  the  Indies ;  an  act  highly 
hououisble  to  that  tribunal,  and 
showing  that  the  independence  of 
the  courts  of  jus^ce,  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  dvil  liberty,  was  well 
maintained  under  King  Ferdi- 
nand. (Navarrete,  Colecdon  de 
Viages,  torn.  iL  Doc  DipL  nos. 
163,  164;  torn.  iiL  Supl.  Col. 
Dipl.  no.  69.)  The  young  oi/- 
ffliVo/ subsequently  married  a  lady 
of  the  great  Toledo  family,  niece 
of  the  duke  of  Alva.  (Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas,  MS.  bat.  1,  quinc 
i,  dial.  8.)  This  alliance  with 
one  of  the  most  ancient  branches 
of  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Cas- 
tile proves  the  extraordinary  con- 
sideration which  Columbus  must 
have  attained  dining  hii  own  life- 
time.     A    new    opposition   was 
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iDcongruity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  its  public 
or  private  relations,  in  all  its  featoree  it  wears  the 
same  noble  aspect  It  was  in  perfect  harmonij  with 
the  grandenr  of  hie  plans,  and  their  results,  more  stu- 
pendons  than  those  which  Heaven  has  permitted  any 
other  mortal  to  achieve. 


made  by  Charlea  V.  to  the  luc- 
ceidon  of  Diego's  son ;  and  the 
latter,  discouraged  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  intemunable  litigation 
with  the  crown,  prudently  con- 
sented to  commute  his  claims,  too 
vast  and  indefinite  for  any  sub- 
ject to  enforce,  fitr  specific  honours 
and  revenuei  in   Castile.      The 


titles  of  duke  of  Veragua  and 
marquis  of  Jamaica,  derived  &om 
the  places  visited  by  the  admiral 
in  his  last  royage,  still  distinguish 
the  family ;  whose  proudest  title, 
above  all  that  mouarchs  can  con- 
fer, is,  to  have  descended  from 
Columbus.  Spotomo,  Memoriala 
of  Columbus,  p.  183. 
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CHAPTER  XfX. 

REIGN   AND   DEATH    OF   PHILIP   I. PROCEEDINGS  IN  CAS- 
TILE.— FERDINAND  VISITS  NAPLES. 

1506. 

Philip  andJoanna.— Their  reckleu  Administntion.— Ferdinand  dis- 
tnuti  GoumIto.  —  He  nili  ibr  Naples. — Philip's  Death  and  Cha- 
racter.— Th«  Provisional  OoTemineDt. — Joanna's  Condition. — Fer- 
dinand's Entry  into  Naples.  —  DiKontent  caused  by  his  Meamres 
there. 

King  Ferdinand  bad  no  sooner  concluded  the 
arrangement  with  Philip,  and  withdrawn  into  his 
hereditary  dominions,  than  the  archduke  and  his 
wife  proceeded  towards  Valladolid,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  estates  convened  in  that  city.  Jo- 
anna, oppressed  with  an  habitual  melancholy,  and 
clad  in  the  sable  habiliments  better  suited  to  a  season 
of  mourning  than  rejoicing,  refused  the  splendid  cere- 
monial and  festivities  with  which  the  city  was  pre* 
pared  to  welcome  her.  Her  dissipated  husband,  who 
had  long  since  ceased  to  treat  her  not  merely  with 
affection,  but  even  decency,  would  fain  have  persuaded 
^e  cortes  to  authorize  the  confinement  of  his  wife,  as 
disordered  in  intellect,  and  to  devolve  on  him  the 
whole  charge  of  the  government.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
l>orted  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  some  of  the 
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principal  nobility.  But  the  thing  vaa  distasteM  to 
the  coDimons,  who  could  QQt  brook  mcfa  an  indignity 
to  their  own  "  natural  sovereign :'"  and  they  were 
so  stanchly  supported  by  the  admiral  Enriqnez,  a 
grandee  of  the  highest  authority  from  his  connexion 
with  the  crown,  that  Philip  was  at  length  induced  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  and  to  content  himself  with  an 
act  of  recognition  similar  to  that  made  at  Toro.*  No 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Catholic  king,  or  of 
his  recent  arrangement  transferring  the  regency  to 
Philip  (July  12, 1506).  The  usud  oaths  of  allegiance 
were  tendered  to  Joanna,  as  queen  and  lady  proprietor 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  Philip  as  her  husband,  and 
finally  to  their  eldest  son.  Prince  Charles,  as  heir  ap- 
parent and  lawful  successor  on  the  demise  of  his 
mother.f 

By  the  tenor  of  these  acts  the  royal  authority  would 
seem  to  be  virtually  vested  in  Joanna.  From  this  mo- 
ment, however,  Philip  assumed  the  government  into 
his  own  hands.  The  effects  were  soon  Tisible  in  the 
thorough  revolution  introduced  into  every  department. 
Old  incumbents  in  office  were  ejected  without  cere- 
mony, to  make  way  for  new  favourites.  The  Flem- 
ings, in  particular,  were  placed  in  every  considerable 
post,  and  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  intrust' 
ed  to  their  keeping.     No  length  or  degree  of  service 

*  Marina  tells  an  aaecdote,  too  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  S2.— Zurita, 

long  for  iDMrtion  here,  in  relation  Analet,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  1 1. — 

to  this  corteE,  shoving  the  sturdy  Abarca,  Reya  de  Aiagon,  torn.  ii. 

■tuffofwfaichaCaatiliancommon-  rey  SO,  cap.  15. 
er  in  that  day  was  made.  (Teoria,  Joanna   on  this   occanon  was 

part.  2,  cap.  7<)     It  wlU  scarcely  careful   to  inspect  the  powers  of 

gain  credit  without  a  better  vouch-  the  deputies  herself,  to  see  they 

er  than  the  anonymous  scribbler  were  aJl  repilsrly  authenticated, 

from  whom  he  has  borrowed  it.  Singular    astuteness    for  a   mad 

t  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaila,  woman  I 
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was  Bllowed  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  ocbn- 
pant.  The  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Moya,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  late  qaeen,  and  who  had  been 
particularly  recommended  hj  her  to  her  daughter's 
favour,  were  forcibly  expelled  from  Segovia,  whose 
strong  citadel  was  given  to  Don  Juan  Manuel.  There 
were  no  limits  to  the  estates,  and  honours  lavished  on 
this  crafty  minion.* 

The  style  of  living  at  the  court  was  on  the  most 
thoughtless  scale  of  wasteful  expenditure.  The  pub- 
lic revenues,  notwithstanding  liberal  appropriations  by 
the  late  cortes,  were  wholly  unequal  to  it.  To  supply 
the  deficit,  offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  income  drawn  from  the  silk  manufactures  of 
Crranada,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  defray 
King  Ferdinand's  pension,  was  assigned  by  Philip  to 
one  of  the  royal  treasurers.  Fortunately,  Ximenes 
obtained  possession  of  the  order,  and  had  the  boldness 
to  tear  it  in  pieces.  He  then  wmted  on  the  young 
monarch,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  reckless- 
ness of  measures  which  must  inMIibly  ruin  his  credit 
with  the  people.  Philip  yielded  in  this  instance  ;  but, 
although  he  treated  the  archbishop  with  the  greatest 
outward  deference,  it  is  not  easy  to  diBcem  the  ha- 
bitual influence  over  his  counsels  claimed  for  the  pre- 
late by  his  adulatory  biographers-f 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  dis- 
quietude throughout  the  nation.    The  most  alarming 

*  Peter   Martyr,   Opiu  Bpit.  t  Itoblei,    Vida  de  Ximenez, 

epiBt.  318 Mariana,  Hist    de  cap.    17.  —  Gomez,    De   Rebus 

Eipaila,  torn,  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  22.  Geatia,  fol.  65. —  Abarcs,  Rejes 

— Lanuza,  Hiatorias,  torn.  Llib.  I,  de  Aragon,  rey  30,  cap.    16. — 

cap.21. —  Qomez,  De  Rebui  Om-  Quintamlla,   Arcbetypo,     lib.   3, 

til,  fbl.  65.  —  Oviedo,  QuincuagB-  cap.  14. 
naa,  MS.  bat.  I,  quinc.  1,  dial.  23. 
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Bymptoms  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  kingdom.  In  Andalusia,  in  par- 
ticular, a  confederation  of  tbe  nobles  was  organized, 
witb  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescning  the  queen  At>m 
the  duress  in  wliicb  it  was  said  she  was  held  by  ber 
husband.  At  tbe  same  time  the  most  tumultuous 
scenes  were  exhibited  in  Cordova,  in  coosequenee  of 
tbe  high  hand  with  which  the  Inquisition  was  carrying 
matters  there.  Members  of  many  of  the  principal 
familieB,  including  persons  of  both  sexes,  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  heresy.  This  sweeping  pro- 
Bcription  provolted  an  insurrection,  countenanced  by 
tbe  marquis  of  Priego,  in  which  the  prisons  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  Lucero,  an  inquisitor  who  had  made 
himself  deservedly  odious  by  his  cruelties,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace.* Tbe  grand  inquisitor,  Deza,  archbishop  of 
Seville,  the  steady  friend  of  Columbus,  but  whose  name 
is  unhappily  registered  on  some  of  the  darkest  pages 
of  the  tribunal,  was  so  intimidated  as  to  resign  bis 
office,  f     Tbe  whole  afiair  was  referred  to  the  royal 

was  thia  to  the  himdredB  he  bad 
conHigned  to  the  stake,  and  the 
thoiuands  he  had  plunged  in  mi- 
seiy  ?  He  was  in  the  end  sen- 
tenced,— not  to  be  roasted  alive, — 
but  to  retire  to  his  own  benefice, 
and  confine  himself  to  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  minister  I     Qomez, 

De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  77 Peter 

Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  episL  SSS, 
S34,  et  al.  —  Llorente,  Hirt.  de 
riaquiaition,  torn.  i.  chap.  10,  art. 
3,  i.  —  Oviedo,  Quiucuagenas, 
MS.  dial,  de  Deza. 

t  Oviedo  has  given  an  ample 
notice  of  this  prelate,  Ferdinand's 
confessor,  in  one  of  his  dialogues. 
He  mentions  a  ungular  taste,  in 


usually  nicknames  Tenebrero)  re- 
■iinied  his  inquisitorial  functions 
on  Philip's  death.  Among  his  sub- 
sequent victims  was  the  good  arch- 
bi^op  Tolavera,  whose  last  days 
were  embittered  by  his  persecu- 
tion. Hie  insane  violence  at  length 
provoked  agiun  the  interference  of 
government.  His  case  was  refer- 
red to  a  special  commission,  with 
Ximenea  at  its  head.  S^tence 
was  pronounced  against  him.  The 
prisons  he  had  filled  were  emptied. 
His  judgments  were  reversed,  as 
founded  on  insufficient  and  &iTO- 
lous   grounds.     But   alas  I   what 
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council  by  Philip,  whose  Flemish  education  had  not 
predisposed  him  to  any  reverence  for  the  institntion ; 
a  circumstance  which  operated  quite  as  much  to  hia 
prejudice,  with  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  nation, 
as  his  really  exceptionable  acts.* 

The  minds  of  the  wise  and  the  good  were  filled  with 
sadness  as  they  listened  to  the  low  murmurs  of  popu- 
lar discontent,  which  seemed  to  be  gradually  swelling 
into  strength  for  some  terrible  conTulsion ;  and  they 
looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  halcyon  days 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  temperate  rule  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Catholic  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pursuing 
his  voyage  to  Naples.  He  had  been  earnestly  pressed 
by  the  Neapolitans  to  visit  his  new  dominions  soon 
after  the  conquest.-f-  He  now  went ;  less,  however,  in 
compliance  with  that  request,  than  to  relieve  his  own 
mind  by  assuring  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  viceroy, 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  That  illustrious  man  had  not 
escaped  the  usual  lot  of  humanity ;  his  brilliant  suc- 
cesses had  brought  on  him  a  full  measure  of  the  envy 

one  respect,  quite  worthy  of  an  "  Toda  la  gente,"  says  Zurita, 

inquisitor.    The  archbiihop  kept  s  in  reference  to  this  afiur,  "  noble 

tome  lion  in  his  palace,  which  uaed  y  de  limpia  sangre  se  avia  eacsn- 

to  accompany  lum  when  he  went  dalizado  dello ;"  (Analea,  torn,  vi, 

abroad,  and  lie  down  at  hii  feet  lib.  7,  cap.  1 1 ;)  and  he  plainly  in- 

when  he  said  niau  in  the  church,  timates  his  connction  that  Philip's 

The  monster  had  been  stripped  of  pro&ne  interference  brought  Hea- 

his  teeth  and  claws  when  young.  Ten's  vengeance  on  his  head  in  the 

but  he  was  "  eipantable  en  bu  vista  shape  of  a  premature  death.     Zu- 

6aipeto,"BayBOTiedo,whorecords  rita  was  secretary  of  the  HoIyOf- 

two  or  three  of  his  gambols,  lion's  fice  in  the  early  part  of  the  aix- 

play  at  best.     Quincuagenas,  MS.  teenth  century.     Had  be  lived  in 

*  Llorente,  Hist,  de  I'lnquiai-  the   nineteenth,   he   might  have 

tion.tom.  i.  chap.  10,  art.  3,  4. —  acted  the  part  of  a  Llorraite.    He 

Abiuca,  Ileyea  de  Aragon,  rey  .10,  vai  certainly  not  bom  for  a  bigot- 
cap.  16. — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas, 

MS.— Peter  Martyr,  Opui  Epiit.  f  Summonte,  Hist,  di  N^mII, 

e|ri«t.  SSS,  834,  et  i^.  torn.  iv.  lib.  6,  C^  5. 
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which  seems  to  wait  on  merit  like  its  Aaiow.  Kven 
men  like  Rojas,  the  CastiUan  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  Prospero  Colonna,  the  distingnished  Italian  com- 
mander, condescended  to  employ  their  inflaence  at 
conrt  to  depreciate  the  Great  Captain's  services,  and 
raise  suspicions  of  his  Xoyt^ty,  His  courteous  manners, 
bountiful  lai^Bses,  and  magnificent  style  of  living, 
were  represented  as  politic  arts  to  sednce  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiery  and  the  people.  His  services 
were  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder.  He  had 
received  the  most  splendid  offers  from  the  king  of 
France  and  the  pope.  He  had  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Maximilian  and  Philip,  who  would 
purchase  his  adhesion,  if  possible,  to  the  latter,  at  any 
price ;  and,  if  he  bad  not  hitherto  committed  himself 
by  any  overt  act,  it  seemed  probable  he  was  only  wait- 
ing to  be  determined  in  his  fiiture  course  by  the  result 
of  King  Ferdinand's  struggle  with  his  son-in-law.* 


*  OioTio,  Vita  Illiut.  Virorum, 
p.  S76.  —  Abarca,  Reyn  de  Ars- 
gon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  16. — 
Ziiiita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap. 
5,  11,  17,  87,  81 ;  lib.  7,  cap.  14. 
—  Buonaccora,  Diario,  p.l2S. — 
Ulloa,  Vita  di  Cario  V,  fol.36^ 
Mariana,  Hitt-  de  EapaRa,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  28,  cap.  SS. 

GoiiHalvo,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  king,  noticea  these  imputa- 
tions  BO  prejudicial  to  his  honour. 
He  implores  his  master  to  take 
no  precipitate  messures  in  coiia&- 
quence,  and  sonctudes  with  the 
most  vehement  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice. The  document  is  so  cu- 
rious, that  I  will  lay  the  -whole  of 
it  before  the  reader,  and  it  may 
serve  ai  a  sample  of  the  Great 
Csptiun's  style  oif  composition  and 


orthography,  which  last,  as  with 
some  other  great  captains,  of  a 
more  modem  date,  will  hardly 
stand  a  comparison  with  his  mi- 
litaiy  science. 

"  Al  muy  alto  y  muy  poderoso 
y  catolyco  princype  Rot  y  Seilor 
el  Rey  despana  y  de  las  dos  9e- 
9ilias,  mi  Seilor. 

Muy  alto  J  muy  poderoso  y 
catolyco  Bey  y  Seiior. 

For  algunaa  letras  e  dado  avyso 
a  V.  m**  de  las  causa*  que  man 
detenydo  y  asy  por  no  saber  que 
V.  oi.  las  aya  re9ebydo  como  por 
Batis&^  a  la  9ertyfiea9ion  que 
deve  tener  de  my  anymo  y  devo 
dar  de  my  servytud  a  v.  m^* 
syntiendo  que  alia  y  en  otras 
partes  algunas  synyfycan  tener 
alguna  yntiligen^  e  platyca  co- 
migo  a  su  proposyto  y  en   gran 
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These  snggestions,  in  which  aome  truth,  as  usoal, 
was  mingled  with  a  large  infusion  of  error,  gradually 
excited  more  and  more  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  the 
cautious  and  naturally  distrustful  Ferdinand.  He  at 
first  endeavoured  to  ahridge  the  powers  of  the  Great 
Captain  by  recalling  half  the  troops  in  his  service, 
notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom.* 
He  then  took  the  decisive  step  of  ordering  his  return 
to  Castile,  on  pretence  of  employing  him  in  afiairs  of 
great  importance  at  home.     To  allure  him  more  effect- 


peijuy^io  de  mi  onrrs  y  de  vues- 
tro  ■errydo  de  )o  cual  dios  quito 
Bu  poder  y  my  voluntad  como 
elloB  bien  uben  y  Byntieodo  qaa 
al^unos  dalla  eBcriTen  a  noma  y 
otrsB  partes  no  eatan  bub  hyjoB 
con  T.  al.  en  tanto  ocuerdo  como 
al  byen  deUoa  y  deetoB  rreynos 
convemya  delybre  enbyar  albomOB 
prcBona  propya  con  to  presente 
creyendo  que  mas  preito  nave- 
gaia  poT  las  portos  el  que  yo  por 
golfoB  a  Buplycolle  y  oty  Be  lo 
Buplyco  y  BUB  irealeB  pieB  y  manoi 
bcBo  por  ello  ny  my  taidan9a 
ptieB  a  sydo  por  aver  myndo  lu 
Beirycio  my  duda  que  de  my  Be 
le  ponga  no  le  haga  baser  cosa 
que  no  convenga  &  bu  estado  y 
Bervy5io  que  por  esta  letra  de  my 
mono  y  propia  voluntad  escryta 
oertyfico  y  prometo  &  v.  M"  que 
no  tyene  presona  inaa  suya  ni 
cyerta  pan  bevyr  y  morir  en 
TueBtra  fe  y  Berry^io  que  yo  jr 
aunque  v,  aL  te  redufj/ere  a  vn 
eavailo  toio  y  en  el  mayor  estiemo 
que  mala  fortuna  pudieBe  obrai  y 
en  my  mano  estuvyere  la  po- 
teBtad  del  mundo  con  el  auturidad 
y  libertsd  que  pudieae  deaear 
ofynno  que  no  e  de  rreconoeer  en 
mye  dias  otro  rey  ni  senor  syno  a 
T.  alteiB  cnanto  me  quraia  por  bu 


syervo  y  Tasallo  en  fyimesa  do'lo 
cual  por  esta  h  jttro  a  dyos  y  a 
aania  maria  y  a  lot  sanlot  euatro 
eoangeloi  como  eryetiano  y  hago 
pleyto  omenaje  dello  &  vra.  alteza 
como  cavallero  y  en  fe  dello  pongo 
aqui  my  nombre  y  sella  con  el 
•dlo  de  mys  armaB  y  la  embyo 
a  T.  m**  porque  de  my  t«nga  lo 
que  asta  agora  no  tyene  aunque 
creo  que  para  con  t.  al.  ny  pais 
mas  oblygaime  de  lo  que  yo  lo  este 
y  por  my  voluntad  y  devda  no  sea 
ne^esaiio  mas  porque  se  habla  en 
lo  escuBodo  rrespondo  con  parte  de 
lo  que  dero  y  con  ayuda  de  dios 
my  presona  sera  muy  presto  con 
T.  u.  por  satyBfiizer  a  maa  sy 
convema  y  esta  ta  acabo  pidiendo 
a  nuestro  SeRor  que  la  rreal  pre* 
Bona  y  estado  de  t.  si.  con  vitoria 
prospere.  de  Napolea  en  Costil- 
novo  efldita  a  doB  dias  de  Julyo 
de  t>vi  afioe. 

de  V.  al. 
muy  umyl  serrydor  que  bus 

rreues  pies  y  manos  beso 
Oongolo  Hernandez  Duque  de 

Teiranova." 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia, 
lib.  %S,  cap.  12 — Zurita,  Analei, 
torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  5. 
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nally,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself,  by  an  oath,  to 
transfer  to  him,  on  his  landing  in  Spain,  the  grand- 
mastership  of  St.  Jago,  with  ^l  its  princely  dependen- 
cies and  emoluments,  the  noblest  gift  in  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  Finding  all  this  ineffectual,  and  that 
Gonsalvo  still  procrastinated  his  return  on  vaiioas 
pretexts,  the  king's  uneasiness  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree  that  he  determined  to  press  his  own  departure 
for  Naples,  and  bring  back,  if  not  too  late,  his  too 
powerful  Tassal.* 

On  the  4th  of  September  1606,  Ferdinand  embark- 
ed at  Barcelona,  on  board  a  well-armed  squadron  of 
Catalan  galleys ;  taking  with  htm  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Aragonese  nobles. 
On  the  24th  of  the  month,  after  a  boisterous  and  tedi- 
ous passage,  he  reached  the  port  of  Genoa.  Here,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  was  joined  by  the  Great  Captain, 
who,  advised  of  the  king's  moTements,  had  come  from 
Naples  with  a  small  fleet  to  meet  him.  This  frank 
condact  of  his  general,  if  it  did  not  disarm  Ferdinand 
of  his  suspicions,  showed  him  the  policy  of  concealing 
them ;  and  he  treated  Gonsalvo  with  all  the  considera- 
tion and  show  of  confidence  which  might  impose,  not 
merely  on  the  public,  but  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  them.-)- 

The  Italian  writers  of  the  time  express  their  asto- 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ti.  lib.  Napoli,  torn.  it.  lib.  6,  cap.  5. — 

7,  <»p.  6.  — Ouicciardini,  IstoriB,  L.  Hanneo,  Goiaa  Memorable!, 

toiiLiv.p.13,ed.diMilano,1803.  fol.  187. — Buonaccorai,  Diario,  p. 

— Giannone,IitoTi&iIi  Napoli,  lib.  183. — Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barce- 

30,  cap.  1.— Oiono,  ViUe  Illuat.  lona,  tom.  i.  p.  162.  —  ■'  Este," 

Virorum,  p.  280. — Oriedo,  Quia-  Bays  Capmany  of  the   squadron 

cuagenas,  MS.  bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  wbich  bore  the  king  from  Barcelo- 

dial.  9.  na,  "  w  puede  dedr  fu6  el  (iltimo 

f  Gianaone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  armamento  que  lolid  de  aquella 

ubi  nipra.  —  Summonte,  Hiat.  di  capital." 
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oisbmeDt  that  the  Spanish  general  should  have  so 
blindly  trusted  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  suspicious 
master.*  But  he,  doubtless,  felt  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  good  reason  for  impeaching  this.  His 
most  equivocal  act  was  his  delay  to  obey  the  royal 
summons ;  but  much  weight  is  reasonably  due  to  his 
own  explanation,  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  distract- 
ed state  of  the  coantry,  arising  from  the  proposed 
transfer  of  property  to  the  Angevin  barons,  as  well  as 
from  the  precipitate  disbanding  of  the  army,  which  it 
required  all  his  authority  to  prevent  from  breaking 
into  open  mntiny.-f  To  these  motives  may  be  proba- 
bly added  the  natiu^I,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  re- 
luctance to  relinquish  the  exalted  station,  little  short 
of  absolute  sovereignty,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
gloriously  filled. 

He  had,  indeed,  lorded  it  over  his  viceroyalty 
with  most  princely  sway;  but  he  had  assumed  no 
powers  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  services 
and  peculiar  situation.  His  public  operations  in  Italy 
had  been  uniformly  conducted  for  the  advantage  of 
his  country,  and,  until  the  late  final  treaty  with  France, 
were  mainly  directed  to  the  expulsion  of  that  power 
beyond  the  Alps4    Since  that  event,  he  had  busily 

*  Guicciardini,  Istorift,  totn.  iv.  the  bniden  of  his  correspondence 

p.  SO.  —  MEtchiavelli,  Legszione  nt  this  time.     See  in  particular, 

Seconda  a  Roma,  let.  23.— Oisn-  hia  letter  to  the  king,  dated  Oct. 

none,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  30,  31,    i505,    and   another  of  hie 

cap.  I .  diicheis  to  the  same,  written  Jan. 

+  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  6,  cap.  17,  1^06,  HSS. 

81.      There  are   several   letters  {  My  limits   will  not  allow 

from  Oonsolvo,  in  the  year  1  £06,  room  for  the  complex  politics  and 

announcing    hia    speedy   return,  feuds  of  Italy,  into  which  Oon- 

aod  explaining  the  postponement  salvo  entered  with  all  the  freedom 

of  it  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  of  an  independent  potentate.     See 

kii^doni,   which,  indeed,    forma  the   det^,  apud   Chr6nica  del 

VOL.  III.  R 
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occupied  himself  .vitb  the  internal  a&izs  of  N^l^, 
for  which  he  made  manj  excellent  provisions,  contriv- 
ing hj  his  consuninute  address  to  reconcile  the  most 
conflicting  interests  and  parties.  Although  the  idol  of 
the  annj  and  of  the  people,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  an  attempt  to  pervert  his  popularity  to  an 
unworthy  pnrpoee.  There  is  no  appearance  of  his 
having  been  corrupted,  or  even  dazzled,  hj  the  splen- 
did  oSen  repeatedly  made  him  by  the  different  poten- 
tates of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  proud  answer 
recorded  of  him,  to  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  determined  loyalty,  perfectly  irreconcilable 
with  any  thing  sinister  or  selfish  in  his  motives.*  The 
Italian  writers  of  the  time,  who  afibct  to  speak  of  these 
motives  with  some  distrust,  were  little  accustomed  to 
such  examples  of  steady  devotion  ;t  but  the  historian, 
who  reviews  all  the  circumstances,  must  admit  that 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  such  distrust,  and  that  the 
only  exceptionable  acts  in  Gonsalvo's  administration 
were  performed,  not  to  advance  his  own  interests,  but 
those  of  his  master,  and  in  too  strict  obedience  to  his 
commands.  King  Ferdinand  was  the  last  person  who 
had  cause  to  complain  of  them. 

After  quitting  Genoa,  the  royal  squadron  was  dri- 

Gnn  GB^Htan,  lib.  2,  cap.  lit-  i  qu^  il  re  /arte  no»  va»a«utUe 
]  37. — Sumondi,  Republiquea  Its-  ftTers  avuti  di  lui,"  &c.  (Iitoiia, 
lienneB,  torn.  xiii.  chap.  103. —  torn.  iv.  p.  30.)  This  way  of 
Ouicciardini,  Iitoria,  iom.  iii.  p.  damning  a  dtaiacter  by  BunniBe, 
iS5  et  aliln.  —  Zurita,  Analet,  is  yeiy  camiDon  with  Italian  writ- 
tom.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  7>  9. — Man-  en  of  this  ^e,  who  uniformly  re- 
ana,  Hist  de  Eipaiia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  tort  to  the  veiy  wont  motive  aa 
28,  cap.  7. — Cuta  del  Gran  Ca-  the  key  of  whatever  ia  dubioiu  or 
pitan  i  lo8  Reyes.  De  Napolea,  inexplicable  in  conduct.  Not  a 
25  de  Agorto.  1503,  MS.  sudden  death,  for  example,  occun, 

*  Zunta,  Analee,  lib.  6,  cap.  without  at  least  a  toipetto  of  poi- 

11.  Bon  from   some  hand   or  other. 

f  "  n    Oran  Capitan,"    says  What  a  feartiil  commentaty  on 

Guicciaidini,  "conidoddiospetti,  the  morala  of  the  land ! 
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Ten  by  contrary  vinds  into  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Portofino,  where  Ferdinuid  received  intelligence 
which  promised  to  change  his  destination  altogether. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the  young  Icing 
of  Gaatile. 

This  event,  so  unexpected  and  awfully  sudden,  wu 
occasioned  by  a  fbver,  brought  on  by  too  violent  exer- 
cise at  a  game  of  ball,  at  an  entertainment  made  for 
Philip  by  his  favourite,  Manuel,  in  Burgos,  where  the 
court  was  then  held.  Through  the  unskilfulness  of 
his  physicians,  as  it  was  said,  who  neglected  to  bleed 
him,  the  disorder  rapidly  gained  ground;*  and  on  the 
sixth  day  after  his  attack,  being  the  25th  of  September 
1506,  he  breathed  his  Ia8t.f  He  was  but  twenty- 
eight  years  old ;  of  which  brief  period  he  had  enjoyed, 
or  endured,  the  "  golden  cares"  of  sovereignty  but  little 
more  than  two  months,  dating  from  his  recognition  by 
the  cortes.  His  body,  after  being  embalmed,  lay  in 
state  for  two  days,  decorated  with  the  insignia, — the  ' 
mockery  of  ro^ty,  as  it  had  proved  to  him,— and  was 
then  deposited  in  the  convent  of  Miraflores  near  Bur- 
gos, to  await  its  final  removal  to  Granada,  agreeably 
to  his  last  requeat-t 

*  Philip's  diMrder  wae  lightly  nately  for  Ferdinsiid'i  reputation, 

regarded  at  firtt  by  his  Flemiui  Philip'i  death  was  attended  by 

phyaiciaas,   whote   practice    and  too    unequivocal    circuniBtancefl, 

predictions  were  alike  condemned  and  recorded  by  too  many  eyewit- 

by  their  coadjutor  Lodovico  Hor-  neetet,  to  admit  the  miggeition  of 

liano,  an  Italian  doctor,  highly  poison.     It  seems  he  drank  freely 

commended  by  Martyr  u  "  inter  of  cold   water   while    rery  hot- 

philoBopboB  et  medicos  ludda  lam-  The  fever  he  brought  on  was  an 

pas."     He  was  at  leaat  the  better  epidemic,  which  at  that  time  a£> 

prophet  on  this  occasion.     Peter  fiicted  Castile.     Hachiavelli,  Le- 

Hartyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist.  SIS.  gazione  Seconda  a  Roma,  let.  29. 

— Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  —  ZuRiga,   Annales  de  Sevilla, 

cap.  14.  aiio  1506. 

t  Oviedo,  Qoineuagenai,  MS.         X  Peter  Hartyr,  Opus  EpisL 

bat.  1,  quine.  S,  dial.  9. — Fortu-  epist.    SIS,    S16.  — •  Benialdes, 
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Philip  waa  of  the  middle  height;  he  had  a  fair 
florid  complexion,  regular  features,  long  flowing  lock& 
and  a  well-made,  symmetrical  figure.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  distinguished  for  comeliness  both  of  person  and 
countenance,  tbat  he  is  designated  on  the  roll  of  Spa- 
nish sovereigns  as  Felipe  El  Hermoso,  or  the  Hand- 
some.* His  mental  endowments  were  not  so  extra- 
ordinaiy.  The  &ther  of  Charles  the  Fifth  possessed 
scarcely  a  single  quality  in  common  with  his  remark- 
able son.  He  was  rash  and  impetuous  in  his  temper, 
frank,  and  careless.  He  was  bom  to  great  expecta* 
tions,  and  early  accustomed  to  command,  which  seem- 
ed to  fill  him  with  a  crude,  intemperate  ambition,  im- 
patient alike  of  control  or  counsel.  He  was  not  with- 
out generous,  and  even  magnanimous  sentiments ;  but 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
whether  for  good  or  evil ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally  in- 
dolent and  fond  of  pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the 
*  burden  of  government  on  others,  who,  as  usual,  thought 
more  of  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  public. 
His  early  education  exempted  him  from  the  bigotry 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  had  he  lived,  he 
might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  grievous  abuses 
of  the  Inquisition.     As  it  was,  his  premature  death 

Reyea  Cat61icoH,  MS.  cap.  306.  reign,  pays  the  foUowing  not  in- 

— Gomez,  De  Rebiu  Oeatia,  fbl.  el^ant,  and  certainljr  not  parai- 

66. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS    ano  monioiu  tribute  to  tui  memory, 

1A06.— L.  Horineo,   Coaaa  Me-  in  a  letter  written    a  few  days 

morableB,   fol.    1S7.  —  Sandoval,  afW  hia  death,  which,  it  may  be 

Hilt,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V,  tom.  i.  noticed,  he  makes  a  day  etuiier 

p.  11.  than  other  contemporary  accouuta. 

*  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora-  "  Octavo  Calendat  Octobrii  ani- 

bles,  fol.  187,  188.  —  Sandoval,  mamemiritillejuvenis,  formoBua, 

Hist,  del   Emp.'  Carios  V,    ulu  pulcher,  elegana ;  animo  pollens  et 

iupia.  mgeoio,    procem   valid»que  n^- 

Martyr,  touched  with  the  mo-  tune,  uti   floe   vemus   evanuit." 

lancholy  fate  of  his  young  sove-  Opus  Epist.  epist.  SI6. 
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depriTed  him  of  the  opportunity  of  compenBatiitg,  by 
Uiis  single  good  act,  the  manifold  mischiefe  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

This  event,  too  improbable  to  have  formed  any  part 
of  the  calculations  of  the  most  &r-»ghted  politician, 
spread  general  consternation  throughout  the  country. 
The  old  adherents  of  Ferdinand,  with  Ximenes  at 
their  head,  now  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  his 
reestablishment  in  the  regency.  Many  others,  how^ 
erer,  like  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  whose  loyalty  to 
their  old  nuuter  had  not  been  proof  against  the  times, 
viewed  this  with  some  apprehension.*  Others,  again, 
who  had  openly  from  the  first  linked  their  fortunes  to 
those  of  his  rival,  as  the  duke  of  Nf^ara,  the  marqois 
of  Villeua,  and,  above  all,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  saw 
in  it  their  certain  ruin,  and  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  Maximilian,  or  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any 
other  monarch  whose  connexion  with  the  royal  family 
might  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  interference  in  the 
government.  On  Philip's  Flemish  followers  the  tidings 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt ;  and  in  their  bewilderment  they 
seemed  like  so  many  famished  birds  of  prey,  still  hov- 
ering round  the  half-devoured  carcase  from  which  they 
had  been  unceremoniously  scared.f 

The  weight  of  talent  and  popular  consideration  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  king's  side.  The  most  formida- 
ble of  the  opposition,  Manuel,  had  declined  greatly  in 

*  OoTcUaaso   de  la  V«a  ap-  ladra  a  Im  de  fueia,  y  muerde  a 

pesra  to  have  been  one  of  those  loa  do  dentro."    Zuiita,  Analea, 

dubioiu  politicians,  who,  to  make  tom.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  SO. 
use  of  a  modeni  phrase,  are  sJ- 

wayg  "  □□  the  fence."     The  wags  f  Mariana,  HUt  de  EspaBa, 

of  his  day  applied  to  him  a  coarae  tom.  ii.  lib.  89,  cap.  8.  —  Bemal- 

saying  of  the  old  duke  of  Alva  in  dez,    Reyes   Cat61icoB,   MS.  cap. 

Henry  IV.'s    time,     "Que    era  206.  —  Zurita,  Anales,.tonL  ri. 

como  el  peno   del   ventero,    que  lib.  7,  cap.  Zt. 
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credit  vith  the  nation  daring  the  short,  disasiroai  pe- 
riod of  his  administration ;  while  the  arcbbiahop  of 
Toledo,  who  might  be  considered  as  the  leader  of  Fer- 
dinand's party,  possessed  talents,  energy,  and  repnted 
sanctity  of  character,  which,  combined  with  the  autho- 
rity of  bis  station,  gave  him  onbonnded  inflnenoe  over 
all  classes  of  the  Castilians.  It  was  fortunate  far  the 
land,  in  this  emergency,  that  the  primacy  wss  in  such 
able  hands.  It  justified  the  wisdom  of  Isabella's 
choice,  made  in  opposition,  it  may  be  remembered,  to 
the  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  now  to  reap  the 
greatest  benefit  fi^m  it. 

That  prelate,  foreseeing  the  anarchy  likely  to  arise 
on  Philip's  death,  assembled  the  nobility  present  at 
the  court,  in  his  own  palace,  the  day  before  this  event 
took  place.  It  was  there  agreed  to  name  a  provi- 
sional council,  or  regency,  who  should  carry  on  the 
government,  and  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.  It  consisted  of  seven  members,  with  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  at  its  bead ;  the  duke  of  Infon- 
tado ;  the  grand  constable  and  the  admiral  of  Castile, 
both  connected  with  the  royal  family;  the  duke  of 
NiU'ara,  a  principal  leader  of  the  opposite  fiiction ; 
and  two  Flemish  lords.  No  mention  was  made  of 
Manuel.* 

The  nobles,  in  a  subsequent  convention  on  the  1st 
of  October,  ratified  these  proceedings,  and  bound 
themselves  not  to  carry  on  private  war,  or  attempt  to 
possess  themseW^  of  the  queen's  person,  and  to  em- 
ploy all  their  authority  in  supporting  the  provisional 

*  Zurita,  Analea,  torn.  tI.  lib.  S17. — Zuiiiga,Ani)alefdeSeviIIa, 

7,  cap.  ^B. — HsriiuiB,  Hist,  de  aiio  1506.  —  Qomes,  De  Rebua 

Bipana,  torn.  H.  lib.  S9,  cq>.  1^  Oeitis,  fol.  67. 
Petei  Martyr,  Opui  Kput.  epiit. 
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government,  wboed  term  vaa  limited  to  the  end  of 
December.* 

A  meeting  of  cortes  was  wanting  to  give  validity  to 
their  acts,  aa  well  aa  to  express  the  popular  will  in  re- 
ference to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  government. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  the 
king's  friends,  as  to  the  expediency  of  snmmoaiDg  that 
body  at  this  crisis ;  bat  the  greatest  impediment  arose 
from  the  queen's  refusal  to  sign  the  writs.'}' 

This  unhappy  lady's  condition  had  become  truly  d&- 
plorable.  Daring  her  husband's  illness  she  had  never 
left  bis  bedside ;  but  neither  then,  nor  since  his  death, 
had  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear.  She  remained  in  a  state 
of  stupid  insensibility,  sitting  in  a  darkened  apart- 
ment, her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  lips 
closed,  as  mute  and  immovable  as  a  statue.  When 
applied  to  for  issuing  the  necessary  summons  for  the 
cortes,  or  to  make  appointments  to  office,  or  for  any 


*  Znrits,  AiMlei,tom.yi.lib.7, 
cap.  16. 

I  find  no  aathority  for  Xht  itate- 
ment  made  by  AlTaro.Oomei:,  (De 
Rebus  OecUs,  fol.  68*,)  and  fiuth- 
fuUy  echoed  by  Roblei  (Vida  de 
Ximenez,  csp.  l?.)  and  Quintan- 
ilia  (Archetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  14,) 
that  Ximenea  filled  the  oflice  c^ 
■ole  regent  at  this  juncture.  It  is 
not  warranted  by  Martyr,  (Opui 
Epist.  epiit.  317,}  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  troids  of  the  origi- 
nal inttrument  cited  as  usual  by 
Zurita  (ubi  supia).  The  arch- 
biihop'a  biogra^liera,  one  and  all, 
clum  as  many  merits  and  sernces 
for  theii  hero  aaif,  like  Quintanilts. 
they  were  workuig  expressly  for 
his  beatification. 

t  The  duke  of  Alva,  the  stanch 
supporter  of  King  Ferdinand  in  all 


his  difiiculties,  objected  to  calling 
the  cortes  togetheT,on  the  grounds, 
that  the  summonses,  not  being  by 
the  proper  authority,  would  be 
informal ;  that  many  cities  mi^t 
consequently  refuse  to  obey  than, 
and  the  acta  of  the  remainder  be 
open  to  objection,  as  not  those  of 
the  nation  ;  that,  afW  all,  should 
cortes  assemble,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tun  under  whatinfluencei  it  mi^t 
be  made  to  act,  and  whetiier  it 
would  pursue  the  coune  most  az- 
pedient  for  Ferdinand's  interests ; 
and  finally,  that  if  the  intentioii 
was  to  procure  the  appointment  of 
a  regency,  this  had  already  been 
done  by  the  nomination  of  King 
Ferdinand  at  Toro,  in  1505  ;  that, 
to  start  the  question  anew,  was  un- 
necessarily to  bring  that  act  into 
doubt.    The  duke  doea  not  seem 
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Other  presaing  busiiiess  which  required  ber  signatnr^ 
she  replied,  "  My  &ther  will  attend  to  all  this  when 
he  returns ;  he  is  much  more  conTersant  with  business 
than  I  am ;  I  have  no  other  duties  now  but  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  mj  departed  husband."  The  only  or- 
ders she  was  known  to  sign  were  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  her  Flemish  musicians ;  for  in  her  abject  state 
she  found  some  consolation  in  music,  of  which  she  had 
been  passionately  fond  from  childhood.  The  few  re- 
marks which  she  uttered  were  discreet  and  sensible, 
forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  general  extrava- 
gance of  her  actions.  On  the  whole,  however,  her 
pertinacity  in  refusing  to  sign  any  thing  was  attended 
with  as  much  good  as  evil,  since  it  prevented  her 
name  fi-om  being  used,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
often  been,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  pernici- 
ous and  party  purposes.* 

Finding  it  imp<M8ible  to  obtain  the  queen's  coopera- 
tion, the  council  at  length  resolved  to  issue  the  writs 
of  summons  in  their  own  name,  as  a  measure  justified 
by  necessity.  The  place  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Bur- 
gos in  the  ensuing  month  of  November ;  and  great 
pains  were  taken  that  the  different  cities  should  in- 
struct their  representatives  in  their  views  respecting 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  govemment.f 

Long  before  this,  indeed  immediately  after  Philip's 
death,  letters  had  been  despatched  by  Ximenes  and 
his  friends  to  the  Catholic  king,  acquainting  him  with 

to  have  conrideied  that  Ferdinand  Zuiita,  Anolea,  lib.  7,  c^.  26. 

Ui  (brKtei  M.  ongliul  d.™  to  .  p                     „            j^ 

the  agency  b,   hi.  .ba.»t.On  ■  '^      J_ 

pol-pion  Ih.  pound  tol^M  / 

the  commons.    1  Bhall  have  occa-      -_ 

non  to  return  to  this  hereafter. 

See  the  diiciuaion  m  adeiuo,  apud  t  Zuiito,  Analei,  lib.  7,  cap.  22. 
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the  state  of  afiturs,  and  urging  hie  immediate  retom 
to  Castile.  He  received  them  at  Portofino.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  continae  his  voyage,  in  which 
he  had  already  advanced  bo  &r,  to  Naples.  The  wary 
monarch  perhaps  thought  that  the  Castilians,  whose 
attachment  to  his  own  person  he  might  with  some 
reason  distrust,  woald  not  be  the  less  inclined  to  his 
rule  after  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  anarchy.  In 
his  reply,  therefore,  after  briefly  expressing  a  decent 
regret  at  the  untimely  death  of  his  eon-in-law,  and  his 
undonbting  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Castilifms 
to  their  queen  his  daughter,  he  prudently  intimates 
that  he  retains  nothing  but  kindly  recollections  of  his 
ancient  subjects,  and  promises  to  use  all  possible  des- 
patch in  adjusting  the  aiSairs  of  Naples,  that  he  may 
again  return  to  them.* 

After  this,  the  king  resumed  bis  voyage,  and  having 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast,  in  all  which  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  arrived  before  the 
capital  of  his  new  dominions  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber. All  were  anxious,  saya  the  great  Tuscan  histo- 
rian of  the '  time,  to  behold  the  prince  who  had  ac- 
,  quired  a  mighty  reputation  throughout  Europe  for  bis 
victories  both  over  Christian  and  infidel,  and  whose 
name  was  everywhere  revered  for  the  wisdom  and 
equity  with  which  he  had  ruled  in  his  own  kingdom. 

*  L.  Harineo,  Cous  Memoia-  "  Tutumque  putsvit 

blea,foI.187. — ZufiigB,AnnBlescle  Jam  bonui  este  socer;  Iocitiiim 
Sevilla,  ano  1506.  —  Peter  Mar-  non  sponte  cadentea 

tyr.  Opus  Epiat.  epist.  317. — Oo-  Eifudit,  gemitusque  exprenit  pec- 
mez,  De  Rebui  Gettii,   fol.  68.  tore  Into, 

69,  71.  Non  aliter  manifetta  putoni  abi- 

Shall  we  wrong  Ferdinand  much  condere  nwntia 

by  applying  to  bun  the  pertinent  Qaudib,  quam  lacryniu." 
venea  of  Lucan,  on  a  lomewbat  I^ianalia,  lib.  9. 

■imilar  occasion  ? 
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Thej  looked  to  his  coming,  therefore,  as  an  event 
franght  with  importance,  not  merelj  to  Naples,  but 
to  all  Italy,  where  his  personal  presence  and  authority 
might  do  so  much  to  heal  existing  fends,  and  establish 
permanent  tranqoillity*  The  Neapolitans,  in  parti- 
cular, were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  his  arrival.  The 
moBt  splendid  preparatioDS  were  made  for  his  recep* 
tion.  A  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  of  war  came  out  to 
meet  him  and  conduct  him  into  port;  and,  as  he 
touched  the  shores  of  his  new  dominioiis,  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
thunders  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses  which  crown- 
ed the  heights  of  the  city,  and  from  the  gallant  navy 
which  rode  in  her  watora.f 

The  &ithful  chronicler  of  Los  Palacios,  who  gene- 
rally officiates  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  these  oc- 
casions, dilates  with  great  complacency  on  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  celebration,  even  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  t^e  costume  worn  by  the  king  and  his  nobility. 
According  to  him,  the  monarch  was  arrayed  in  a  long 
flowing  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  satin  of  the 
same  colour.  On.his  head  was  a  black  velvet  bonnet, 
garnished  with  a  resplendent  ruby,  and  a  pearl  of  ines- 
timable price.  He  rode  a  noble  white  charger,  whose 
burnished  caparisons  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  splen- 
dour. By  his  side  was  his  young  queen,  mounted  on  a 
milk-white  palfrey,  and  wearing  a  skirt,  or  under-gai^ 

*  "  Un  re  glorioso  per  Unte  IS4.  —  Qiaimone,  latoriadiNa- 

vittorie  avute  contro  gl'  Infedeli,  e  poli,  lib,  SO,  cap.  1 . 
contro  i  Crutiani,  Tenerabile  per 

opinione  di  pnidenza,  e  del  quale  f  Sumnumte,  Hist,  di  NapoH, 

risontiTa  &ina  CristiaiuBBima,  che  torn.  ir.  lib.  6,  cap.  5,  — Guicoar- 

areue   con  siiigolare  giiutina  e  dini,  Istoria,  toin.iT.  p.  31. — Qio- 

tranquilliU  govemato  i  reamiiuoL"  vio,  VitSB  Illiut.  Vironim,  pp.  2  7  8, 

Guicciardini,  Iitoria,  tom.  it.  p.  279.  —  Bembo,  iBtoria  ViiuzJMia, 

31.— AIbo,  BuonaccoTu,  DiariOj  p.  lib.  7. 
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ment,  of  rich  brocade,  and  a  French  robe,  umplj  fast- 
ened with  clasps,  or  loops  of  fine-wrought  gold. 

On  the  mole  they  were  received  by  the  Great  Cap* 
tain,  who,  surroanded  by  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and 
his  silken  array  of  pages  wearing  his  device,  displayed 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  household.  Af- 
ter passing  under  a  triumphal  arch,  where  Ferdinand 
swore  to  respect  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Naples, 
the  ro3ral  pair  moved  forward  under  a  gorgeous  canopy, 
borne  by  the  members  of  the  municipality,  while  the 
reins  of  th&i  steeds  were  held  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nobles.  After  them  followed  the  other  lords  and 
cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  clergy,  and  ambas- 
sadors assembled  from  every  part  of  Italy  and  Europe, 
bearing  congratulations  and  presents  from  their  re- 
spective courts.  As  the  procession  halted  in  the  vari- 
ous quarters  of  the  city,  it  waa  greeted  with  joyous 
bursts  of  musio  from  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  knlfj^ts 
and  ladies,  who  did  homage  by  kneeling  down  and 
saluting  the  hands  of  their  new  sovereigns.  At  length, 
after  defiling  through  the  principal  streets  and  squares, 
it  reached  the  great  cathedral,  where  the  day  was  de- 
voutly closed  with  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving.* 

Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time,  to 
waste  it  willingly  on  idle  pomp  and  ceremonial.  His 
heart  swelled  with  satisfaction,  however,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  mf^ificent  capital  thus  laid  at  his  feet,  and 
pouring  forth  the  most  lively  expressions  of  a  loj^ty 
which  of  late  he  had  been  led  to  distrust.  With  all 
his  impatience,  therefore,  he  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
buke this  spirit,  by  abridging  the  season  of  hilarity ; 

*  Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat61icoi,  Vitte  Illust.  Vironun,  uU  iiqm. 
MS.  cap.  210.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  — Ouibay,  Gompendio,  lib.  tO, 
torn.  vL  lib.  7,  cap.  SO.  —  Oiovio,      oqt.  9. 
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but,  after  allowiog  mfficient  scope  for  ita  indulgence, 
he  devoted  himself  ssaidttoosly  to  the  great  purposeB 
of  his  visit. 

He  summoned  a  parliament  general  of  the  kingdom, 
where,  after  his  own  recognition,  oaths  of  allegiance 
were  tendered  to  his  daughter  Joanna  and  her  posteri- 
ty, as  his  successors,  without  anj  allusion  being  made 
to  the  rights  of  his  wife.  This  was  a  clear  evasion  of 
the  treaty  with  France;  but  Ferdinand,  though  late, 
was  too  sensible  of  the  folly  of  that  stipulation,  which 
secured  the  reversion  of  his  wife's  dower  to  the  latter 
crown,  to  allow  it  to  receive  any  sancMon  from  the 
Neapolitans.* 

Another,  and  scarcely  less  disastrous  provision  of 
the  treaty,  he  complied  with  in  better  fiuth.  This 
was  the  reestablishment  of- the  Angevin  proprietors 
in  their  ancient  estates  ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
already  noticed,  had  been  parcelled  out  among  his 
own  follower^  both  Spaniards  and  Italians.  It  was  of 
course  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  vexation. 
When  any  flaw  or  impediment  could  be  raised  in  the 
Angevin  title,  the  transfer  was  evaded.  When  it  could 
not,  a  grant  of  other  land  or  money  was  substituted, 
if  possible.  More  frequently,  however,  the  equivalent, 
which  probably  was  not  very  scrupulously  meted  out, 
was  obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  Aragonese  proprietor. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  king  was  compelled  to  draw 
largely  on  the  royal  patrimony  in  Naples,  as  well  as 
to  make  liberal  appropriations  of  land  and  rents  in  his 
native  dominions.  As  all  this  proved  insuflicient,  he 
was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  replenishing  the  exche- 
quer by  draughts  on  hia  new  subjects.! 

*  Zurito,  Anales,  utn  BUpm. —  |  Oiannone,  latoria  ^  N^Ii, 

Ouicciardini,  Istoria,  totn.  iv.  pp.  lib.  30,  cap.  1 . — Suminonte,  Hist. 
72,  73.  di  Nftpoli,  hmi.  iv.  lib.  6,  cap.  S. 
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The  result,  although  effected  without  violence  or 
disorder,  was  unsatisfoctory  to  all  parties.  The  An- 
gevina  rarely  received  the  fiiU  extent  of  their  de- 
mandB.  The  loyal  partisans  of  Antgon  saw  the  fruits 
of  many  a  hard-fought  battle  snatched  from  their  grasp, 
to  be  given  back  agun  to  their  enemies.*  Lastly, 
the  wretched  Neapolitans,  instead  of  the  &vours  and 
immunities  incident  to  a  new  reign,  found  themselves 
burdened  with  additional  imposts,  which,  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  cotmtry,  were  perfectly  intolera- 
ble. So  soon  were  the  fair  expectations  formed  of 
Ferdinand's  coming,  like  most  other  indefinite  expecta- 
tions, clouded  over  by  disappointment ;  and  such  were 
some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  with 
Louis  the  Twelfth-t 


t  If  Bny  one  would  bw  a  per- 
feet  Bpecimen  of  the  triumph  of 
ityle,  let  him  compare  the  iater- 
miiuible  prolixities  of  Zurita  with 
Hariana,  who,  in  thii  portion  of  hia 
narratiTe,  haa  embodied  the  &cti 
and  opinions  of  his  predecessor, 
with  tcarcel;  any  altemtion,  save 
that  of  greater  condensation,  in  his 
own  tiantparent  and  hannonioiu 
diction.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  mi- 
racle in  its  way  as  the  rifaeimerUo 
of  Bemi. 


— BuonaccoTsi,  IMario,  p.  129. — 
Ouicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.iv.p.  71  - 
"  Such,  for  example,  was  the 
fate  of  the  doughty  little  cavalier, 
Pedro  de  la  Paz,  the  gallant  Leyva, 
BO  celebrated  in  the  subsequent 
wars  of  Charles  V,  the  ambassa- 
dor Rojas,  the  Quixotic  Parades, 
and  others.  The  last  of  these  ad- 
venturers, according  to  Mariana, 
endeavoured  to  repur  his  broken 
fortunes  by  driving  the  trade  of  a 
corsur  in  the  Levant.  Hist,  de 
Eqtaiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  89,  cap.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FEBDINAND's   BETUSN   and   BBQENCT. GONSUiTO'S 

HONOintS   AND   KETmEMENT. 

1506—1509. 

Jouuw's  inad  Candoct^-Slw  Amaga  bcr  Minirtcn. — DiModen  in 
CaitSe.! — Ferdbiaiid'i  polhie  BduTwor. — He  kara  Nsfdes. — Hk 
InOlimiit  Beeeption  \>j  Louii  XII. — Honoan  to  Gomalvo. — Ferdi- 
BUMTa  Setarn  to  CMtOe.— Hia  exeeMve  Sercritj.— Nq^  of  the 
Qreat  Coptwii. — Hia  hoDonnUe  BetiifnicBt. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  in  Naples,  the 
represoitatiTes  of  most  of  the  cities  samraoDed  hj 
the  proTinonal  goTemment  had  assembled  in  Burgos 
(Not.  1506).  Before  entering  on  bnmness,  thej  were 
desirous  to  obtain  the  queen's  sanction  to  their  pro. 
ceedings.  A  committee  waited  on  her  for  that  purpose, 
but  she  obstinatelj  refused  to  give  them  audienoe.* 

She  still  continued  plnnged  in  moodj  melancholy, 
exhibiting,  however,  oceasionally  the  wildest  freaks  of 
insanitj.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December,  she 
determined  to  leave  Burgos,  and  remove  her  husband's 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Granada.  She 
insisted  on  seeing  them  herself,  before  her  departure. 
The  remonstrances  of  her  counsellors,  and  the  holy 
men  of  the  roonasteiy  of  Miraflores,  proved  equally 
fruitless.     Opposition  only  roused  her  passions  into 

*  Msmna,  Hist,  de  Etpana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  89,  cap .  t^ — Z  uritB,  Analea, 
torn.  vi.  lib.  7>  cap.  id. 
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frenzy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  her 
mad  humours.  The  corpse  was  removed  from  the 
vault ;  the  two  coffins  of  lead  and  wood  were  opened, 
and  snch  as  chose  gazed  on  the  monldering  relics, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  having  been  embalmed, 
exhibited  scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity.  The  queen 
was  not  satisfied  till  she  touched  them  with  her  own 
hand  ;  which  she  did  without  shedding  a  tear,  or  testi- 
fying the  least  emotion.  The  unfortunate  iady,  in- 
deed, was  said  never  to  have  been  seen  to  weep  since 
she  detected  her  husband's  intrigue  with  the  flemish 
courtesan. 

The  body  was  then  placed  on  a  magnificent  car, 
or  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  who, 
together  with  the  queen,  left  the  city  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  December.  She  made  her  journeys  by 
night,  saying,  that  "a  widow,  who  had  lost  the  sun 
of  her  own  soul,  should  never  expose  herself  to  the 
light  of  day."  When  she  halted,  the  body  vras  de- 
posited in  some  chorch  or  monastery,  where  the  fune- 
ral services  were  performed,  as  if  her  husband  had  just 
died ;  and  a  corps  of  armed  men  kept  constant  guard, 
chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
any  female  from  profaning  the  place  by  her  presence : 
for  Joanna  still  retained  the  same  jealou^  of  her  mx 
which  she  had  unhappily  so  much  cause  to  feel  during 
Philip's  lifetime.* 

*  Peter  Haityr,  Opui  EpUt.  saysDr. Dunham, "of  Josnna for 

efnat.  324,  SSt,  SS9,  Ses. — Msri-  her  husband,  the  did  not,  a«  Ro* 

ana,  Hiat.  de  BapaBa,  torn.  iL  lib.  bertion  relates,  caiue  the  body  to 

89,   cap.   3. — Carbajal,    Anales,  be  removed  from  the   aepuldire 

HS.  ^0 1506. — Bemaldez,  Reyes  after  it  wat  buried,  and  brought  to 

Catdlicoa,  HS.  cap.  206.— Roblei,  her  apartment.     She  once  Tinted 

Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  17.  the  Kpukhre,  and,  after  affection- 

"  ChiliUih  ai  was  the  afEection,"  ately  gazing  on  the  corpse,  was 
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In  a  subsequent  journey,  vhen  at  a  short  distance 
from  Torquemada,  she  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  court-yard  of  a  conTent,  occupied,  as  she 
supposed,  by  monks.  She  was  filled  with  horror, 
however,  on  finding  it  a  nunnery,  and  immediately 
commanded  the  body  to  be  removed  into  the  open 
fields.  Here  she  encamped  with  her  whole  party  at 
dead  of  night ;  not,  however,  until  she  had  caused  the 
coffins  to  be  unsealed,  that  she  might  satisfy  herself 
of  the  safety  of  her  husband's  relics ;  although  it  was 
very  diflScuIt  to  keep  the  torches,  during  the  time, 
from  being  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  leaving  the  company  in  total  darkness.* 

These  mad  pranks,  savouring  of  absolute  idiocy, 


persuaded  to  retire.  Robertson 
■eema  not  to  have  read,  at  lea«t 
not  Trith  care,  the  authorities  for 
the  reiffn  of  Fernando."  (History 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  ii.  p. 
287.  not«.)  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  these  au- 
thorities, will  probably  not  find 
•  Dr.  Dunham  much  more  accu- 
rato  in  the  matter  than  his  prede- 
cessor. Robertson,  indeed,  draws 
largely  from  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
Martyr,  the  best  voucher  fbr  this 
period,  which  his  criUc  apparently 
has  not  consulted.  In  the  very 
page  preceding  that  in  which  he 
thus  taxes  Robertson  with  inaccu- 
racy, we  find  him  speaking  of 
Charles  VIII-  as  the  r^gning  mon- 
arch of  Fiance ;  an  error  not  mere- 
ly clerical,  since  it  is  repeated  no 
less  than  three  times.  Such  mis- 
takes would  be  too  trivial  for  no- 
tice in  any  but  an  author  who  has 
made  sumlar  on«s  the  ground  for 
unsparing  condemnation  of  others. 
"  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  EpisL 
epist  339. 


A  foolish  Carthusian  monk,"lse- 
vi  siccD  folio  iBvior,"  to  borrow 
Martyr's  words,  though  more  knave 
than  fool  probably,  filled  Joanna 
with  absum  hopes  of  her  husband's 
reluming  to  life,  which,  he  assured 
her,  had  happened,  as  he  had  read, 
to  a  certain  prince,  after  he  had 
been  dead  fourteen  years.  As 
Philip  was  disembowelled,  he  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  for  such  an 
auspicious  event.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  caught 
with  the  idea.  (Opus  Epist.  epist. 
ass.)  Martyr  loses  all  patience  at 
the  inTentions  of  this  "  blactero 
cucultatus,"  as  he  calls  him  in  his 
abominable  Latin,  as  well  as  at  the 
mad  pranks  of  the  queen,  and  the 
ridicidouB  figure  which  he  and  the 
other  grave  personages  of  the  court 
were  compelled  to  make  on  the 
occauon.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  Jeremiads  on  the  subject  with- 
out .a  smile.  See,  in  particular, 
his  whimsical  epistle  to  his  old 
friend,  the  archbishop  of  Oranoda. 
Opus  Epist.  epist.  S33. 
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were  occasionally  chequered  by  other  acts  of  more 
intelligeDce,  but  not  less  startling.  She  had  early 
shown  a  disgust  to  her  father's  old  counsellois,  and 
especially  to  Ximenes,  who,  she  thought,  interfered  too 
authoritatively  in  her  domestic  concerns.  Before  leav- 
ing Burgos,  however,  she  electrified  her  husband's  ad- 
herents by  revoking  all  grants  made  by  the  crown 
since  Isabella's  death.  This,  almost  the  only  act  she 
was  ever  known  to  sign,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
courtly  tribe  of  sycophants,  on  whom  the  golden  fa- 
vours of  the  late  reign  had  been  so  prodigally  shower- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  she  reformed  her  privy  coun- 
cil, by  dismissing  the  present  members,  and  reinstating 
those  appointed  by  her  royal  mother,  sarcastically 
telling  one  of  the  ejected  counsellors,  that  "  he  might 
go  and  complete  his  studies  at  Salamanca."  The  re- 
mark had  a  biting  edge  to  it,  as  the  worthy  jurist  was 
reputed  somewhat  low  in  his  scholarship.* 

These  partial  gleams  of  intelligence,  directed  in 
this  peculiar  way  too,  led  many  to  discern  the  secret 
influence  of  her  &ther.  She  still,  however,  pertinaci- 
ously refused  to  sanction  any  measures  of  cortes  for 
his  recall ;  and,  when  pressed  by  that  body  on  this 
and  other  matters,  at  an  audience  which  she  granted 
before  leaving  Burgos,  she  plainly  told  them  "  to  Re- 
turn to  their  quarters,  and  not  to  meddle  further  io 
the  public  business  without  her  express  commands." 
Not  long  after  this,  the  legislature  was  prorogued  by 
the  royal  council  for  four  months. 

The  term  assigned  for  the  provisional  government 
expired    in    December,   and  was  not  renewed.      No 

*  Mariana,  Hiat.  de  EipaSa,  38,  54. — Qomez,  De  Rebus  Oes- 

tom.  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  S.  —  Zurita,  til,  fol.  72- — Sandoval,  Hiit.  del 

Analw,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7.  cap.  £6,  Emp.  CarloB  V,  torn.  L  p.  1 1. 

VOL.  lU.  8 
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other  regency  was  appointed  by  the  nobleg ;  and  the 
kingdom,  without  even  the  shadow  of  protection  af- 
forded by  its  cortes,  and  with  no  other  gmde  bat  its 
crazy  sovereign,  was  left  to  drift  at  random  amidst 
the  winds  and  waves  of  faction.  This  was  not  slow  in 
brewing  in  every  quarter,  with  the  aid  especially  of 
the  overgrown  nobles,  whose  licence,  on  such  occa- 
sions as  this,  proved  too  plainly  that  public  tranqnil- 
lity  was  not  founded  bo  much  on  the  stability  of  law 
as  on  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign.* 

The  king's  enemies  in  the  mean  time  were  pressing 
their  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  urging  his  immediate  presence  in  Spain.  Others 
devised  schemes  for  marrying  the  poor  queen  to  the 
young  duke  of  Calabria,  or  some  other  prince  whose 
years  or  incapacity  might  enable  them  to  act  over 
again  the  farce  of  king  Philip.  To  add  to  the  trou- 
bles occasioned  by  this  mesh  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
the  country,  which  of  late  years  had  sufiered  from 
scarcity,  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  that  fell  most  hea- 
vily on  the  south.    In  Seville  alone,  Bemaldez  reports 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  of  troops  with  better  success,  dnr- 

tom.  ii.  rey  SO,  cap.  16. — Peter  ing  her  husb&nd's  iUness,  and  re* 

Mart^rr.  Opus  Epist  epist.  346.  established  henelf  in  the  strong 

— Zurita,  Anales.lib.  7,  cap.  36 —  fortress  of  S^via,  which  Philip 

38. — Zuniga,  Annates  de  Sevilla,  had  transferred  to  Manuel.    (Pe- 

ailo    1507.  —  Bemaldez,    Reyes  ter Martyr,  OpusEpiat.epist. 313. 

(^t^licoB,  MS.  cap.  206.  —  Bemaldei,    Reyes     Catdlicos, 

The  dulce  of  Medina  Sidonia,  MS.  cap.  207.)  "  No  one  la- 
son  of  the  nobleman  who  bore  so  mented  the  circumstance,"  says 
honourable  a  part  in  the  Grana-  Oriedo.  The  marchioness  closed 
dine  war,  mustered  a  large  force  her  life  not  long  after  this,  at 
by  land  and  sea  for  the  recovery  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Her 
of  his  ancient  patrimony  of  Gib-  husband,  though  much  older,  >ur- 
raltar.  —  Isabella's  high-spirited  vived  her.  Quinco^nas,  HS. 
friend,  the  marchioness  of  Moya,  bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  SS. 
put  henelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
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the  incredible  number  of  thirty  thousand  persons  to 
have  &llen  vltitima  to  it.* 

Bat,  although  the  storm  was  thus  darkening  from 
every  quarter,  there  wiu  no  general  explosion  to  shake 
the  state  to  its  foundations,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Orderly  habits,  if  not  principles,  had 
been  gradually  formed  under  the  long  reign  of  Isa- 
bella. The  great  mass  of  the  people  had  leaxned  to 
respect  the  operation,  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
law  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  menacing  attitude,  the 
bnstle,  and  transitory  ebnlUtions  of  the  rival  factions, 
there  seemed  a  manifest  reluctance  to  break  up  the 
established  order  of  things,  and,  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  to  renew  the  days  of  ancient  anarchy. 

Much  of  this  good  result  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  vigorous  counsels  and  conduct  of 
Ximenee,f  who,  together  with  the  grand  constable 
and  the  duke  of  Alv^  had  received  full  powers  from 
Ferdinand  to  act  in  his  name.  Much  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  politic  conduct  of  the  king.     Far  &om 


*  Revet  Cat6Iico8,  HS.  cap. 
SOS'^-Oomex,  De  Rebtu  Oeatii, 
fol.  71.— Harisna,  Hiit.  de  B»- 
p«aa,  torn.  iL  lib.  29,  cap.  ft. 

The  worthy  Curate  of  Loe  fti- 
Iscioa  doet  not  vouch  for  thii  ex- 
act amount  ftom  hU  own  know- 
ledge. He  atatea,  however,  that 
170  died,  out  of  his  own  little 
pariih  of  SOO  peraona;  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  life  him- 
self, after  a  tevere  attack.  Ubi 
■upra. 

-j-  Ximenes  equipped  and  piud 
out  of  hia  own  iunda  a  atrong 
corps,  for  the  oatenaible  purpoie 
of  jwotecting  the  queen'i  person, 
but  quite  as  much  to  enforce  or- 
der by  checking  the   turbulent 


spirit  of  the  grandees  ;  a  stretch 
of  autbority  which  this  haughty 
body  could  ill  brook.  (Roblea, 
Vida  de  Ximcnes,  cap.  1 7.)  Zu- 
rita,  indeed,  who  thinks  the  arch- 
bishop had  a  strong  relish  for 
Bovareign  power,  accuses  him  of 
being  "  at  heart  much  more  of 
a  king  than  a  friar."  (Anales, 
torn.  ti.  lib.  7,  cap.  29.)  Gomez, 
on  the  contrary,  tracM  every  po- 
litical act  of  his  to  the  purest 
patriotism.  (De  Rebus  Oestis, 
fol.  70,  et  aliln.)  In  the  mixed 
motives  of  acUon,  Ximenes  might 
probably  have  been  puzsled  him- 
self to  determine  how  much  be- 
longed to  the  one  principle,  and 
how  much  to  the  oUier. 
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an  intemperate  zeal  to  tesmne  the  Bceptie  of  Castile, 
he  had  shown  throngfaont  a  discreet  fbrheannce.  He 
used  the  most  eoarteooB  and  condescending  stjle  in 
his  communications  to  the  nobles  and  the  munici- 
palities, ezpicflsiiig  his  entire  confidence  in  their  pa- 
triotism,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  queen  his  daughter. 
Through  ^e  archbishop  and  other  important  agents, 
he  bad  taken  effectual  measures  to  soften  the  oppo- 
ntion  of  the  more  considerable  lords ;  until,  at  length, 
not  only  such  accommodating  statesmen  as  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  but  more  sturdy  opponoit^  as  Villens, 
Benavente,  and  Bcjar,  were  brought  to  give  in  their 
adherion  to  their  old  master.  Liberal  promises,  in- 
deed, had  been  toade  by  the  emperor,  in  the  name 
of  his  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  been  made 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile.  But  the  pro- 
mises of  the  imperial  braggart  passed  lightly  with  the 
more  considerate  Castilians,  who  knew  how  isr  tbey 
usually  outstripped  hia  performance,  and  who  felt,  od 
the  other  hand,  that  their  true  interests  were  con- 
nected with  those  of  a  prince  whose  superior  talents 
and  personal  relations  all  concurred  to  recommend 
him  to  the  seat  which  he  had  once  bo  honourably 
occupied.  The  great  mass  of  the  common  people, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  alienation  of  their 
feelings  from  the  Catholic  king  by  his  recent  mar- 
riage, were  driven  by  the  evils  they  actually  suffered, 
and  the  Tagne  apprehension  of  greater,  to  participate 
in  the  same  sentiments;  so  that,  in  less  than  eight 
months  from  Philip's  death,  the  whole  nation  may  be 
said  to  have  returned  to  its  alle^ance  to  its  ancient 
sovereign.  The  only  considerable  exceptions  were 
Don  Juan  Manuel  and  the  duke  of  Najara.  The 
former  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  the  latter 
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possessed  too  cfaivalrous,  or  too  stubborn,  a  temper 
to  do  so.* 

At  leDgtfa>  the  Catholic  monarch,  having  completed 
bis  arrangements  at  Naples,  and  waited  uatil  the 
aHairs  of  Castile  were  fully  ripe  for  his  return,  set  sail 
from  his  Italian  capital,  June  4th,  1507.  He  pro- 
posed to  touch  at  the  Genoese  port  of  Savona,  where 
an  interview  had  been  arranged  between  him  and 
Louis  the  Twelfth.  During  his  residence  In  Naples, 
he  bad  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  avoided  entering  into  the 
local  politics  of  Italy,  refusing  all  treaties  and  al- 
liances proposed  to  bim  by  its  various  states,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive.  He  bad  evaded  the  impor- 
tunate solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  Maximilian 
io  regard  to  the  Castilian  regency,  and  had  declined, 
moreover,  a  personal  conference  proposed  to  him  by 
the  emperor  during  bis  stay  in  Italy.  After  the  great 
work  of  restoring  the  Angevins  to  tbeir  estates,  be 
had  thoroughly  reorganized  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  creating  new  ofHces,  and  en- 
tirely new  departments.  He  made  large  reforms, 
moreover,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  new  system,  demanded  by  its  relatiom  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Lastly,  be- 
fore leaving  the  city,  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  reestablishment  of  tbeir  ancient 
university,  f 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  EpiiL  di  Ximenez,  cap.  1 7. —  Sandoval, 

tpMt.  S51.  —  L.  Maiineo,  Coaaa  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  L 

Hemoiablea,  fol.  167.  —  Lanuza,  p.  IS. 

Hutoriaa,  ban.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  21.  t  Giannone,  Iitoria  di  Napoli, 
— Zuiita,  Analei,  tom.  vt.  Ub.  7.  lib.  30,  cap.  1 — 5. — Siiniinont«, 
cap.  19,  22,  25,  30,  39.  —  Guic-  Hist,  di  Napoli,  tom.  iv.  lib.  6, 
dardinl,  latoria,  tom.  iv.  p.  76,  cap.  5.  —  L.  Marineo,  Cosaa  Me- 
ed. Milsno,  1603.— Roblet,  Vide  morables,  fol.  187.— Buonocconi, 
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In  all  these  sagainons  measures  he  had  been  ably 
assisted  by  his  Ticeroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Fer- 
dinand's deportment  towards  the  latter  had  been 
fitndied,  as  I  have  said,  to  ef&ce  every  uncoinfort- 
able  impresdon  from  his  mind.  On  his  first  arrival, 
indeed,  the  king  had  condescended  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints, made  by  certain  o£Gcers  of  the  exciieqaer, 
of  Gonsalvo's  vaate  and  misapplication  of  the  public 
moneys.  The  general  simply  asked  leave  to  produce 
his  own  accounts  in  his  defence.  The  first  item 
which  he  re^  aloud  was,  two  hundred  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-siz  dncats,  given  in  alms  to 
the  monasteries  and  the  poor,  to  secure  thedr  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  king's  enterprise.  The  second 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
/our  ducats  to  the  spies  employed  in  his  service. 
Other  chaises,  equally  preposterous,  followed;  while 
some  of  the  audience  stared  incredulous,  others 
laughed,  and  the  king  himself,  ashamed  of  the  paltry 
part  he  was  pUying,  dismissed  the  whole  afi^r  as 
a  jest.  The  common  saying  of  cuetUas  dd  Gnm 
Ci^piUm,  at  this  day,  attests  at  least  the  popular  ftitb 
in  the  anecdote.* 

From  this  moment,  Ferdinand  continued  to  show 
Gonealvo  unbounded  marks  of  confidence;  advising 
with  him  on  all  importuit  matters,  and  making  him 
the  only  channel  of  royal  favour.  He  again  renewed, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  promise  to  resign 
the  grandmastership  of  St.  Jago  in  his  favour  on 

Diario,  p.  129. — Bemaldez,  Reyes  testimony  to  the  geoeral  excel- 

C&t6UcoB,  HS.  cap.  210. — Bigno-  knee  of  the  Spai^  l^utation 

relli,  Coltuia   neUe  Sicilioj  torn,  for  Naples.     Ubi  supra. 
iv.  p.  84.  •  GioTio,  Vita  lUust.  Virorum, 

The    learned    Neapolitan    ci-  p.  102.  —  Chrunica  del  Gran  Ca- 

vilian  Qionnone,  bears  emphatic  piton,  lib.  3. 
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their  return  to  Spain,  aad  made  formal  application 
to  the  pope  to  confirm  it.*  In  addition  to  the 
princely  honours  already  conferred  on  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, he  granted  him  the  noble  duchy  of  Sessa,  by 
an  instrnment  which,  after  a  pompous  recapitulation 
of  his  stately  titles  and  manifold  Bervices,  declares 
that  these  latter  were  too  great  for  recompense.f 
Unfortunately  for  both  king  and  subject,  this  was 
too  tme.:^ 

Gonsalvo  remained  a  day  or  two  behind  his  ro^ 

*  Hachiayelli  raprestea  hii  as- 
toiuBhinent  that  Qoni^TO  ahould 
hare  been  the  dupe  of  promiiei, 
the  ver;  magnitude  of  which 
made  them  iiupidouB.  "  Ho 
sentito  t^onare  di  queito  ae- 
cordo  &B  CombIto  e  il  Re,  e  ma- 
ravigliani  daacuno  che  GonsalTo 
M  ne  fidi;  e  ^tanto  fuel  Re  i 
tiato  piu  liberaie  wrto  di  lui, 
tanto  pi&  ne  itaotp^titee  la  bri- 
S-ta,  pensondo  che  il  Re  abbi 
ffitto  per  asaicunirlo,  e  per  po- 
t«me  meglio  diipoire  Botto  queata 
rieurti."  (L^zione  Seconds  a 
Roma,  leL  23,  Oct.  6.)  Butwhat 
alternative  had  he,  unle»B,  in- 
deed, that  of  open  rebeUion,  for 
which  he  leenii  to  have  had  no 
relish  ?  And,  if  he  bad,  it  wu 
too  late  after  FenUnand  was  in 
Naples. 

T  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan, 
lib.  3.  cap.  S.  —  Zuiita,  Anales, 
torn.  vi.  hb.  7,  cap.  6,  4B. — Gio- 
vio,  Vitffi  niiuL  Virorum,  p.  279. 

"  Vos  el  iliutre  Don  Gonzalo 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba,"  b^ini 
the  initrument,  "  Buque  de  Terra 
Nova,  UBrquea  de  Sontargelo  y 
Vitonto,  y  mi  Condestable  del 
rejno  de  N&polea,  nueatro  muy 
cWo  y  muy  amado  primo,  y 
uno  del  nueatro  ucreto  Conaejo, 


&c.  (See  the  document  apud 
Quintuta,  BipaBolei  C^lelnei, 
torn.  L  Apend.no.  1.)  The  re- 
venues from  his  various  estates 
amounted  to  40,000  ducats.  Zu- 
rita  speaks  of  another  instrument, 
a  pubhc  manifesto  of  the  Catholic 
king,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
his  sense  of  his  general's  exalted 
services  and  unimpeachable  loy- 
alty. (Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6, 
cap.  3.)  This  sort  (^  tectimony 
seems  to  contain  an  implication 
not  very  flattering,  and,  on  the 
whole,  IS  so  improbable,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  the  Aragonese 
historian  has  confounded  it  with 
the  grant  of  Sesia,  bearing  pre- 
cisely the  same  date,  February 
25th,  and  contuning  also,  though 
incidentally,  and  as  a  thing  of 
course,  the  most  ample  tribute  to 
the  Great  Captain.  —  Comp.  alaa 
Pulgar,  Sum.  p.  138. 

X  Tadtus  may  explain  why. 
"  Beneficia  tt>  usque  Iseta  sunt, 
dum  ndcntur  ezsolvi  potie ;  uhi 
multum  anteveneie,  pro  gratia 
odium  redditur."  (Annalea,  Ub. 
4,  sec  IS.)  "It  n'eit  pas  si 
dangereux,"  says  Rochefbucault, 
in  a  more  caustic  vein,  "  de  faire 
du  mal  k  la  plupart  det  hommes, 
que  de  leur  faire  trop  de  bien." 
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master  in  Naples  to  settle  bis  private  a&irs.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  debts  incurred  by  his  own  gene- 
rous style  of  living,  he  had  assumed  those  of  many  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms  with  whom  the  world  had 
gone  less  prosperously  than  with  himself.  The  claims 
of  his  creditors,  therefore,  had  swollen  to  such  an 
amount,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  fully,  he  was 
driven  to  sacrifice  part  of  the  domains  lately  granted 
him.  Having  discharged  all  the  obligations  of  a 
man  of  honour,  he  prepared  to*  quit  the  land  over 
which  he  had  mled  with  bo  much  splendour  and  re- 
nown for  nearly  four  years.  The  Neapolitans  in  a 
body  followed  him  to  the  vessel ;  and  nobles,  cava- 
liers, and  even  ladies  of  the  bighrat  rank,  lingered  on 
the  shore  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu.  Not  a  dry  eye, 
says  the  historian,  was  to  be  seen.  So  completely 
had  be  dazzled  their  imaginations,  and  captivated 
their  hearts,  by  his  brilliant  and  popolar  manners,  his 
munificent  spirit,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration, 
— qualities  more  useful,  and  probably  more  rare  iu 
those  turbulent  times,  than  military  talent.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  ofiice  of  grand  constable  of  the  king- 
dom by  Prospero  Colonna,  and  in  that  of  viceroy  by 
the  count  of  Ribagorza,  Ferdinand's  nephew.* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  royal  fleet  of  Aragon  en- 
tered the  little  port  of  Savona,  where  the  king  of 
France  had  already  been  w^ting  for  it  several  days. 
The  French  navy  was  ordered  out  to  receive  the 
Catholic  monarch  ;  and  the  vessels  on  either  side,  giuly 
decorated  with  the  national  flags  and  ensigns,  rivalled 

"  Giovio,  Vitas  Illuat.  Viroium,  Napoli,  torn.  iv.  lib.  6,  cap.  5.  — 

pp.280,881. — Qaribay, Compen-  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  ir.  p. 

dio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  SO,  cap.  D.  —  72. — Chr6nica  del  Gian  Capitsn, 

Oinnnoae,  latoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
iO,  cap. ). — Summonte,  Hist,  di 
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each  other  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  uf  their 
eqiiipmeDts.  King  Ferdinand'ff  galleys  were  spread 
with  rich  carpets  and  awninga  of  yellow  and  scarlet, 
and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  exhibited  the  same  gaudy- 
coloured  livety  of  the  royal  houae  of  Aragoo.  Louis 
the  Twelfth  came  to  welcome  his  illustrious  guests,  at- 
tended by  a  gallant  train  of  his  nobility  and  chivalry ; 
and,  in  order  to  reciprocate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  monarch  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  recently  at  deadly  feud,  immediately  went 
on  board  the  vessel  of  the  latter.*  Horses  and  mules 
richly  caparisoned  awaited  them  at  the  landing.  The 
French  king,  mounting  ka  steed,  gallantly  placed  the 
young  queen  of  Aragon  behind  him.  His  cavaliers 
did  the  same  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  most  of  them 
French  women,  though  attired,  as  an  old  chronicler  of 
the  nation  rather  peevishly  complains,  after  the  Span- 
ish fashion ;  and  the  whole  party,  with  the  ladies  en 
crotqte,  galloped  off  to  the  royal  quarters  in  Savona.f 

Blithe  and  jocund   were  the  revels   which    rung 
through  the  halls  of  this  fair  city  during  the  brief  resi- 

*  "  Spettocolo  certamente  me-  port.  8,  chap.  38.  —  Buouacconi, 

moralnle,  vedere  insieme  due  Re  Diario,  p.  1 32. — St.  OelaU,  Hist. 

potentiBBimi  tra  tutti   i  Prinripi  de  Louyi  XII,  p.  204. 

Criatiani  stati  poco  innanzi  si  acer-  Germune  appears  to  have  been 

bitnmi  inimici,  non  solo  riconci-  no  great  favourite  with  the  French 

liati,  e  congiunti  di  parentado,  ma  chronidera.    "  Et  y  estoit  ta  fern- 

deposti  i  segni  dell'  odio,  e  della  me  Oermaine  de  Fouez,  yui  tenoit 

memoria  delle  ofiese,  commetteie  une  marveiUeuie  andaee.  EUe  fist 

ciawuno  di  loro  la  vita  propria  in  peu  de  compte  de  toui  les  Fran- 

arbitrio  dell'  altro  con  non  minore  ^ois,  mesmement  de  son  &£re,  le 

confidenza,  che  te  sempre  fouero  gentil  due  de  NemouT>>"     (Me- 

Btati  concori^ssinu  fratelli."  (Ouic-  moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  27,  apud 

ciardini,  Iitoria,  torn.  It.  p.  75.)  Petitot,  Collection  des  M^moires, 

This  astonishment  of  the  Italian  tom.  xv.)      See  also   Fleurange, 

is  an  indifferent  tribute  to  the  (M^moires,  chap.  19,  apud  Fe- 

habitual  good  futh  of  the  times.  titot,   Collection    des   Memoirea, 
torn,  xvi.)  who  notices  the  same 

tD'Auton,  Hitt.  de  Louys  XII,  arrogant  bearing. 
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dence  of  its  royal  viedtors.  Abimdaoce  of  good  cheer 
had  been  provided  by  Looia'a  orders,  writes  aa  old 
cavalier,*  who  was  there  to  profit  by  it ;  and  the  lar- 
ders of  Savona  were  filled  with  the  choicest  game,  and 
its  cellars  well  stored  with  the  delicious  wines  of  Cor- 
sica, Languedoc,  and  Provence.  Amtmg  the  followers 
of  Louis  were  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the  brave  La 
Palice,  the  veteran  lyAuhigny,  and  many  others  of 
renown,  who  had  so  lately  measured  swords  with  the 
Spamaida  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  and  who  now  vied 
witJi  each  other  in  rendering  them  these  more  grate- 
ful, and  no  less  honourable,  offices  of  chivalry .f 

As  the  gallant  D'Aubigny  was  confined  to  his  apart- 
ment by  the  gout,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always  held 
his  talents  and  conduct  in  high  esteem,  complimented 
him  by  a  visit  in  p«son.  But  no  one  excited  such 
genoul  interest  and  attention  as  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
who  was  emphatically  the  hero  of  the  day.  At  least, 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Guicciardini,  who  will  not  be 
8uq)ected  of  luidne  partiality.  Many  a  Frenchman 
there  had  had  bitter  experience  of  his  military  prowess. 
Many  others  had  grown  familiar  with  his  exploits  in 
the  exaggerated  reports  of  their  countrymen.  They 
had  been  tanght  to  regard  him  with  mingled  feelings 
of  fear  and  hatred,  and  could  scarcely  credit  their 
senses  as  they  beheld  the  bugbear  of  their  imagina- 

*  For  fighting,  and  faasting,  and 
oil  the  generoiu  putimea  of  chi- 

vaby,  none  of  the  old  French  chio-  monger  haa  been  published  and 

nielers  of  thia  time  rivals  D' Auton.  republished,  with  aJl  the  lights  of 

He  is  the  very  FroiBssrt  of  the  editorial  erudition, 

rizteenth  century.     A  part  of  his  +  D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  XII, 

work  BtiU  remains  in  manuscript,  part.  3,  chap.  3S.  —  Bemaldez, 

That  wluch  is  printed  ret^s  the  Reyes  Cat6]icos,  US.  ubi  supra, 

same  form,  I  believe,  in  which  it  —  Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  lib. 

vroB  given  to  the  public  by  Goda-  7.  — St.  Qelais,   Hist,  de  Louys 

froy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  so-  XII,  p.  X04. 
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tions  distingaished  above  all  others  for  "  the  majesty 
of  his  presence,  the  polished  elegance  of  his  dis- 
course, and  manners  in  which  dignity  was  blended 
with  grace."  • 

But  none  were  so  open  in  their  admiration  as  King 
Louis.  At  his  request  Gonsalvo  was  admitted  to  sup 
at  the  same  table  with  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  and 
himself.  During  the  repast  he  surveyed  his  illustrious 
gaeet  with  the  deepest  interest,  asking  him  various  par- 
ticulars respecting  those  memorable  campaigns  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  France.  To  all  these  the  Great 
Captain  re^nded  with  becoming  gravity,  says  the 
chronicler ;  and  the  French  monarch  testified  his  satis- 
&ction  at  parting,  by  taking  a  massive  chain  of  exqui- 
site woikmaoship  firom  his  own  neck,  and  throwing  it 
round  Gonsalvo's.  The  historians  of  the  event  appear 
to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  the  Great  Captun,  by  thus  ad- 
mitting him  to  the  same  table  with  three  crowned 
heads ;  and  Gnicciardini  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  more  glorious  epoch  in  his  life  than  even 
that  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  Naples.f 

*  Guicciardini,  IitoiU,  torn.  ir.  ma,  la  magnificenza  delle  parole,  i 

pp.  76.  77. — Oiovio,  Vitn  Illiut.  gesti,  e la mgni^n plena di gnvitk 

ViroTum,  p.  UBi.  —  Chrdnua  del  condita  di  giazia ;  ma  sopra  tutti 

Qian  Capital],  lib.  S,  cap.  4.  il  Re  di  Francia,"&c.  Guicciardini, 

"  Ma  non  dars  minore  materia  ubi  lupra. 

ai  n^ttameuti  il  Gran  Capitano,  t  BraotAme,  Vie«  dea  Hoimoec 

al  qiule  non  erano  meno  volti  gli  lUiutree,  disc  6.  — ChTDuica  del 

ocdii  degUuomini  per  la  fema  del  Gran  Gapitan,  lib.  9,  cap.  4.— 

■UO  ToliHa,  e  pel  la  memoria  di  Quicdarduii,  Istoria,  torn.  It.  pp. 

tante^ttorie,  la  quale  faceva,  che  77,78.— D'Auton,  HuLdeLouys 

i  Franzeai,  ancora  die  vinti  tante  XII,  ubi  lupra.  —  Quintana,  £■• 

Tolte  di  lui,  e  she  nlevano  avere  p^ioleiCe]eta««,  tom.i.  p.  S19. — 

in   sommo   odio  e   onore   il  luo  Memoires  de  Bayard,  chap.  27, 

nome,  non  a  nziaueTo  di  content-  apud  Petitot,  Collection  des  M6- 


plarlo  e  onorarlo.  ***••£  accre-  moirea,  torn.  xv.  —  Bemaldez, 
■ceva  i'anuniTBzione  degli  uomini  Reyes  Cat&licoi,  MS.  cap.  210. — 
la  maest^eccellenU  dells  preeenza      Piugar,  Sumario,  p.  19B. 
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During  this  interview,  the  monarchs  held  repeated 
conferencea,  at  which  none  were  present  but  the  papal 
envoy,  and  Louis's  favourite  minister,  D'Amboise. 
The  subject  of  diBcussioD  can  011I7  be  conjectured  by 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  which  make  it  probable 
that  it  related  to  Italy ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  season 
of  idle  dalliance  and  festivity  that  the  two  princes  who 
held  the  destinies  of  that  country  in  their  hands  ma- 
tured the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  so  disastrous  to 
Venice,  and  reflecting  little  credit  on  its  projectors, 
either  on  the  score  of  good  faith  or  sound  policy. 
But  to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  here- 
after.* 

At  length,  after  enjoying  for  four  days  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  their  royal  entertainer,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Aragon  reembarked,  and  reached  their  own 
port  of  Valencia,  after  various  detentions,  on  the  20th 
of  July  1507.  Ferdinand,  having  rested  a  short  time 
in  his  beautiful  capital,  pressed  forward  to  Castile, 
where  his  presence  was  eagerly  expected.  On  the 
borders  he  was  met  by  the  dukes  of  Albuquerque  and 
Medina  Cell,  his  faithful  follower  the  count  of  Cifu- 
entes,  and  many  other  nobles  and  cavaliers.  He  was 
Boon  after  joined  by  deputies  from  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  kingdom,  and,  thus  escorted,  made 
his  entry  into  it  by  the  way  of  Monteagudo,  on  the 
2Ist  of  August.  How  different  from  the  forlorn  and 
outcast  condition  in  which  he  had  quitted  the  country 
a  short  year  before !  He  intimated  the  change  in  his 
own  circumstances  by  the  greater  state  and  show  of 
authority  which  be  now  assumed.  The  residue  of  the 
old  Italian  army,  just   arrived   under  the   celebrated 

■  D'AuUm,  HiBt.de  Louyt  XII,  DUrio,  p.  133.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di 
part.  3,  diap.  38.  —  Buonacconi,     Carlo  V,  foL  36. 
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Pedro  Navarro,  count  of  Oliveto,*  preceded  Iiim  on 
the  march;  and  he  was  personally  attended  by  his 
alcaldes,  al^uazils,  and  kings^t-anns,  with  all  the  ap- 
propriate insignia  of  royal  supremacy.f 

At  Tortoles  he  was  met  by  the  queen  his  daughter, 
accompanied  by  Archbishop  Ximenes.  The  interview 
between  them  had  more  of  pain  than  pleasure  in  it. 
The  king  was  greatly  shocked  by  Joanna's  appear- 
ance ;  for  her  wild  and  haggard  features,  emaciated 
figore,  and  the  mean,  squalid  attire  in  which  she  was 
dressed,  made  it  difficult  to  recognise  any  trace  of  the 
daughter  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated. 
She  discovered  more  sensibility  on  seeing  him  than 
she  had  shown  since  her  husband's  death,  and  hence- 
forth resigned  herself  to  her  iathei^s  will  with  little 
opposition.  She  was  soon  after  induced  by  him  to 
change  her  unsuitable  residence  for  more  commodious 
quarters  at  Tordesillas.  Her  husband's  remains  were 
laid  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  adjoining  the 
palace,  from  whose  windows  she  could  behold  his  se- 
pulchre. From  this  period,  although  she .  survived 
forty-seven  years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of  her 
habitation ;  and,  although  her  name  appeared  jointly 
with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  all  public 
acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  sign  a 
paper,  or  take  part  in  any  transactions  of  a  public  na- 
ture. She  lingered  out  a  half  century  of  dreary  exist- 
ence, as  completely  dead  to  the  world  as  the  remains 

*  King  Ferdinand  had  granted  i  Bernoldesj  Keyei  CatoUcoi, 

him   the  title    and   territory  of  HS.  cap.  SIO.  —  Zurita,  Anoles, 

Oliveto  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  torn.  ri.  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  7.  —  Peter 

in  recompense  for  hia  eminent  ler-  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  e[ait.  858. 

vices  in  the  Italian  wan.    Aleson,  —  Gomez,     De    Rebiu     Gestii, 

Annales  de  Nararra,  tom.  t.  p.  fol.  74. — Oriedo,  Quincuagenaa, 

17B.~OioTio,  VitB  Illiut  Vinv-  MS. 
nun,  p.  190. 
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which  B]ept  in  the  monaster7  of  Santa  Clara  beside 
her.* 

From  this  time  the  Catholic  king  exercised  an  au- 
thority nearly  as  undisputed,  and  far  leas  limited  and 
defined  than  in  the  days  of  Isabella.  So  firm  did  he 
feel  in  his  seat,  indeed,  that  he  omitted  to  obtun  the 
constitutional  warrant  of  cortes.  He  had  greatly  desir- 
ed this  at  the  late  irregalar  meeting  of  that  body: 
but  it  broke  up,  as  we  hare  seen,  without  efieoting 
any  thing;  and,  indeed,  the  disaffection  of  Burgos, 
and  some  other  principal  cities,  at  that  time,  must 
have  made  the  suoces6  of  such  an  application  very 
doubtful.  But  the  general  cordiality  with  which  Fer- 
dinuid  was  greeted,  gave  no  ground  for  apprehending 
such  a  result  at  present. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  partieans  objected  to  any  in- 
terrention  of  the  legislature  in  this  matter,  as  super- 
fluous; alleging  that  he  held  the  regency  as  natural 
guardian  of  his  daughter,  nominated,  moreover,  by 
the  queen's  will,  and  CMifirmed  by  the  cortes  at  Toro. 
These  rights,  they  argued,  were  not  disturbed  by  his 
resignation,  which  was  a  compulsoiy  act,  and  had 
never  received  any  express  legislative  sanction ;  and 
which,  in  any  event,  must  be  considered  as  intended 
only  for  Philip's  lifetime,  and  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mined with  that. 

But,  however  plausible  these  views,  the  irregularity 
of  Ferdinand's  proceedings  fiimished  an  argument  for 

*  Oomez,  De  Rebiu  GestiB,  foL  nted,  together  with  those  of  his 

75.  —  Pet«r  Martyr,  Opui  Bpist.  wife  JoBnna,  in  a  magnificent  b»- 

epist.  363.  —  Zunta,  Anales,  lib.  pulchro  erected  by  Charles  V,  near 

8,  cap.  49.  —  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  that  of  Ferdinand  and    iBabella. 

Emp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  i.  p.  13.  Pedmza,  Antiguedad  de  Granada, 

Philip's  remainB  were  afterwards  lib.  3,  cap.  7.  —  Colmenar,  De- 
removed  to  the  cathedral  church  of  licea  de  rEipsgne  et  du  Portu^, ' 
Gisnada;  where  they  were  depo-  (Leide,  1715,)  torn.  iiL  p.  490. 
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disobedience  on  the  part  of  discontented  nobles,  who 
muntuned  that  they  knew  no  supreme  authority  but 
that  of  their  qneen,  Joanna,  till  some  other  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  The  whole  aflfair  was 
finally  settled,  with  more  attention  to  constitutional 
forms,  in  the  cortes  held  at  Madrid,  October  6th, 
1510,  when  the  king  took  the  regular  oaths  as  admi- 
nistrator of  the  realm  in  his  daughter's  name,  and  as 
guardian  of  her  son.* 

Ferdinand's  deportment,  on  bis  first  return,  was 
distinguished  by  a  most  gracious  clemency,  evinced 
not  BO  mocb,  indeed,  by  any  excessive  remuneration 
of  services,  as  by  the  politic  oblivion  of  injuries.  If 
he  ever  alluded  to  these,  it  was  in  a  sportive  way,  im- 
plying that  there  was  no  rancour  or  lll-will  at  heart. 
"  Wbo  would  have  thought,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to 
a  courtier  near  him,  "  that  you  could  so  easily  aban- 
don your  old  master  for  one  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced?" "Who  would  have  thought,"  replied  the 
other  with  equal  bluntnees,  "  that  my  old  Toastet 
would  have  outlived  my  young  one  t"f 

*  Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  k  dieia  6  concediera  &  quien  las 

7,  cap.  S6,  34 ;  lib.  9,  cap.  20.  leyee  deitaa  leynot  mandan  que  m 

See  the  bold  language  of  tha  den  i  encomienden  en  caw,"  &e. 

protest  of  the  marquit  of  Priego  (MS.  de  la  Biblloteca  de  la  Real 

against  this  anumption  of  the  re-  Acad,  de    Hist,    apud    Marina, 

gency  by  the  Catholic  king.     "En  Teoria,  torn.  ii.  part.  E,  cap.  18.) 

caso  ton  grandei"  he  says,  "que  Marina,howeTer,iRnotj<utifiedin 

se  tmta  de  gobernacion  de  grandes  regarding  Ferdinand's  subsequent 

reinos  e  snionos  juata  6  razonable  conrocstion  of  cortes  for  this  pur- 

cosa  fuera,  i  seria  que  fueramos  pose  as  a  concession  to  the   de* 

llamados  i    certificados  de  ello,  mandt  of  the  nation.  (Teoria,  ubi 

porque  3ro  k   los  otros  caballeros  supra.)     It  was  the  result  of  the 

grandes  i  l&s  ciudades  i  alcaldes  treat;  of  Blois,  with  Maximilian, 

mayores  vieramos  lo  que  debia*  guaranteed  by  Louis  XII,  the  ob- 

mos  hacer  d  consentir  como  vasa-  ject  of  which  was  to  secure  the  suc- 

llos  i  leales  servidores  de  la  reina  cesnon  to  the  archduke  Charles, 

nuestia  sefiora,  porque  la  admini'  Zurits,  Anales,  lib.  8,  cap.  47. 
stradon  t  gobeniadon  destoa  ronot         t  Giovio,  Vita  lllust.  Virorum, 
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With  all  this  complaisance,  however,  the  king  di<l 
not  neglect  precautions  for  placing  hia  authority  on  a 
sure  basis,  and  fencing  it  round  so  as  to  screen  it  effec- 
tually from  the  insults  to  which  it  had  been  formerly  ex- 
posed. He  retained  in  pay  most  of  the  old  Italian  levies, 
with  the  (Htensible  purpose  of  an  African  expedition. 
He  took  good  care  that  the  military  orders  should  hold 
their  troops  in  constant  readiness,  and  that  the  militia 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  in  conditioD  for  instant  ser- 
vice. He  formed  a  body-guard  to  attend  the  royal 
person  on  all  occasions.  It  consisted  at  first  of  only 
two  hundred  men,  anned  and  drilled  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Swiss  ordonnance,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  chronicler  Ayora,  an  experienced  mar- 
tinet, who  made  some  figure  at  the  defence  of  Salsaa. 
This  institution  probably  was  immediately  suggested 
by  the  garde-dtt-cwfs  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  at  Savona, 
which,  altogether  on  a  more  formidable  scale  indeed, 
had  excited  his  admiration  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
appointments  and  its  thorough  discipline.* 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  general  popularity,  there 
were  still  a  few  considerable  persons  who  regarded  his 
resumption  of  authority  with  an  evil  eye.  Of  these, 
Don  Juan  Manuel  had  fied  the  kingdom  before  his 
approach,  and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Maximi- 
lian, where  the  counsellors  of  that  monarch  took  good 
care  that  he  should  not  acquire  the  ascendency  he  had 
obtained  over  Philip.     The  duke  of  Najara,  however, 

p.  288. —  Chronica  del  Gran  Cap-  The  Catholic  king  was  very  mi- 

itan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  nute  in  hii  inquirietj  according  to 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  Auton,  "du  fiuct  et  de  I'eatat  des 

8,  cap.  1 0. — MSS.  de  Torres  y  de  gardes  du  Roy,  et  de  ses  Gentils- 

Oviedo,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  hommeB,  qu'il  reputoit  k  gruide 

de   Hilt   torn.   vi.    Ilust.    B.  —  chose,  et  triomphale  ordonnance." 

D'Auton,  Hist,  de    Lauys  XII,  Ubi  supra. 
part.  3,  chap.  38. 
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still  remained  in  Castile,  shatting  himself  up  in  hie' 
fortresses,  and  refusing  all  compromise  or  obedience. 
The  king  without  hesitatioD  commanded  Navarro  to 
march  against  him  with  his  whole  force.  Najara  was 
persuaded  by  his  fiiends  to  tender  his  submission, 
without  waiting  the  encounter;  and  he  surrendered 
his  strong-holds  to  the  king,  who,  after  detaining  them 
some  time  in  his  keeping,  delivered  them  over  to  the 
duke's  eldest  son.* 

With  another  offender  he  dealt  more  sterulj.  This 
was  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  marquis  of  Priego,  who, 
the  reader  may  remember,  when  quite  a  boy,  narrowly 
escaped  the  bloody  &te  of  his  father,  .Alonso  de  Agui- 
lar,  in  the  fatal  slaughter  of  the  Sierra  Vermeja.  This 
nobleman,  in  common  with  some  other  Andalusian 
lords,  bad  taken  umbrage  at  the  little  estimation  and 
&vour  shown  them,  as  they  conceived,  by  Ferdinand, 
in  comparison  with  the  nobles  of  the  north  ;  and  his 
temerity  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  of  the  royal  officers  sent  to  Cor- 
dova to  inquire  into  recent  disturbances  there,  but- 
to  imprison  him  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  of 
Montilla. 

This  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  own  servant  exas- 
perated the  king  beyond  all  bounds.  He  resolved  at 
once  to  make  such  on  example  of  the  offender  as  should 
strike  terror  into  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  shield  the 
royal  authority  from  the  repetition  of  similar  indigni- 
ties. As  the  marquis  was  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
extensively  allied  grandees  in  the  kingdom,  Ferdinand 
made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable  scale ;  ordering, 

•  Bemaldez,  Rejet  Cat61icot,      De  Rebiu  OntU,  fbl.  75.— Zurita, 
US.  cap.  310.  —  Peter  Martyr,      Aiialea,toin.  vi.  lib.  8,  cap.  15. 
Opui  Epist.  epirt.  36S. — Oomez, 
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Id  additioD  to  the  r^polar  troops,  s  levy  of  all  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  eeventy  througfaout  Andalusia. 
Priego's  fiiends,  aJanned  at  these  signs  of  the  gather- 
ing tempest,  besought  him  to  avert  it,  if  possible,  by 
inatant  concession ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Great  Captain, 
n^^  this  most  emphatically,  as  the  only  way  of  escap- 
ing utter  ruin. 

The  rash  young  man,  finding  himself  likely  to  re- 
ceive no  support  in  the  unequal  contest,  accepted  the 
counsel,  and  hastened  to  Toledo  to  throw  himself  at 
the  king's  feet.  The  indignant  monarch,  however, 
would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  bat  ordered 
him  to  deliver  up  his  fortresses,  and  to  remove  to  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  from  the  court.  The  Great 
Captdn  soon  after  sent  the  king  an  inventory  of  his 
nephew's  castles  and  estates,  at  the  same  time  depre- 
cating hie  wrath,  in  consideration  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  offender. 

Ferdinand,  however,  without  heeding  this,  went  on 
with  his  preparations,  and,  having  completed  them, 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  south.  When  arrived  at  Cor- 
dova, he  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the  marquis 
(Sept.  1608).  A  formal  process  was  then  instituted 
against  him  before  the  royal  council,  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  He  made  no  defence,  but  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  The  court  declared 
that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  but  that  the 
king,  in  consideration  of  his  submissioD,  was  gracioiw- 
ly  pleased  to  commute  this  for  a  fine  of  twenty  millions 
of  maravedies,  perpetual  banishment  from  Cordova  and 
its  district,  and  the  delivery  of  his  fortresses  into  the 
royal  keeping,  with  the  entire  demolition  of  the  ofTend- 
ing  castle  of  Montilla.  This  last,  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Great  Captain,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
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and  most  beautiful  buildings  in  all  Andalueia.*  Sen- 
tence of  death  was  at  the  same  time  pronounced 
i^ainst  eeveral  cavaliera  and  other  inferior  persona  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  and  -was  immediatelj  ezecated. 

The  Caatilian  aristocracy,  alarmed  and  disgusted  by 
the  Beverity  of  a  sentence  which  struck  down  one  oi 
the  most  considerable  of  their  order,  were  open  in 
their  remonstrances  to  the  king,  beseeching  him,  if  no 
other  connderation  moved  him  in  favour  of  the  young 
nobleman,  to  grant  something  to  the  distinguished 
services  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  the  grand  constable,  Velasco,  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration  at  court,  were  equally  pressing 
in  their  solicitations.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  inex- 
orable ;  and  the  sentence  was  executed.  The  nobles 
chafed  in  vain;  although  the  constable  expostulated 
with  the  king  in  a  tone  which  no  sulgect  in  Europe 
bnt  a  Castilian  grandee  would  have  ventured  to  as- 
sume. '  Gonsalvo  coolly  remarked,  "  It  was  crime 
enough  in  Don  Pedro  to  be  related  to  me."  f 

This  illustrious  man  had  had  good  reason  to  feel, 
before  this,  that  his  credit  at  court  was  on  the  wane. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  received  vrith  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  by  the  nation.    He  was  detained 

*  "  MMitiliena"  writM  Peter  f  Bemaldez,  B«;et  Cattilicos, 

Mutyr,"illaBtna,qiueTidutiaIi-  MS.  cap.  US, —  Peter  Martyr, 

quando,  multoauro,multoqueebo-  Opus  Epiit.  epi>t.  398,  39S,  i05. 

re  compta  omataque,  proh  dolor  !  —  Giovio,  Vita  lUusU  Virarum, 

funditus  dinii  nint  jussa."    (Opu*  p.  2S4. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ri. 

Epist.  epUt.  405.)     He  wai  well  lib.  S.cttp.  80,21,22. — Carbajol, 

acquainted  with  the  lordly  halls  of  Analea,  MS.  a&o  1507. — Qaritwy, 

Montilla,  for  he  had  been  precep-  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap. 

tortotheiryoungnia»ter,whowa8  10. — Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan, 

afavouritepupil,  tojudgefiromthe  lib.  3,  cap.  6.  —  Sandoval,  Hist, 

bitter  wailing!  of  the  kind-hearted  del  Emp.   Carlot   V,   torn.  i.  p. 

pedagogue  over  his  fate.  Seeepiat.  13. 
404,  405. 

I  2 
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by  illness  a  few  days  behiad  the  court";  and  hia  journey 
towards  Burgos  to  rejoin  it,  on  his  recovery,  was  a 
triumphal  proceflsion  the  whole  way.  The  roads  were 
thronged  with  multitudes  so  numerous,  that  accommo- 
datioaa  could  scarcely  be  found  for  them  in  the  towns 
on  the  route;*  for  they  came  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  all  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
hero  whose  name  and  exploits,  the  theme  of  story  and 
of  song,  were  familiar  to  the  meanest  peasant  in  Cas- 
tile. In  this  way  he  made  his  entry  into  Burgos,  amid 
the  cheering  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  attended 
by  a  cortege  of  officers,  who  pompously  displayed  on 
their  own  persons  and  the  caparisons  of  their  steeds 
the  rich  spoils  of  Italian  conquests.  The  old  count  of 
Ureiia,  his  friend,  who,  with  the  whole  court,  came  out 
by  Ferdinand's  orders  to  receive  him,  exclaimed,  with 
a  prophetic  sigh,  as  he  saw  the  splendid  pageant  come 
sweeping  by,  "This  gallant  ship,  I  fear,  will  require 
deeper  water  to  ride  in  than  she  will  find  in  Castile !  "f 

Ferdinand  showed  his  usual  gracious  manners  in  his 
reception  of  Gonsalvo.  It  vras  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  latter  found  that  this  was  all  he  was  to  expect. 
No  allusion  was  made  to  the  grandmaatership.  When 
it  was  at  length  brought  before  the  king,  and  he  was 
reminded  of  his  promises,  he  contrived  to  defer  their 
performance  under  various  pretexts ;  until,  at  length, 
it  became  too  apparent  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
e'rade  them  altogether. 

Wbile  the  Great  Captain  and  his  friends  were  filled 
with  an  indignation  at  this  duplicity  which  they  could 
ill  suppress,  a  circumstance  occurred  to  increase  the 

*  GiDTio,VitffiIllust.Vironiiii,     MS.  cap.  810 Oiovio,  Vitn  !!■ 

p.  282^~Pulgar,  Sumario,  p.  197.      luBt.  Vironun.ubiBupra. — Chr6m- 
t  Bemaldez,  Reyes  Catolicoa,      cadelOnn  C^pitan,  lib.  S.cap.  5. 
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coldness  arising  in  Ferdinaad's  mind  towards  his  in- 
jured subject.  This  was  the  proposed  marriage  (a 
marriage  which,  from  whatever  cause,  never  took 
place,*)  of  Gonsalvo's  daughter,  Elvira,  to  his  friend 
the  constable  of  Castile.f  Ferdinand  had  designed 
to  secure  her  large  inheritance  to  his  own  family,  by 
an  alliance  with  his  grandson,  Juan  de  Aragon,  son  of 
the  archbishop  of  Saragossa.  His  displeasure,  at  find- 
ing himself  crossed  in  this,  was  further  sharpened  by 
the  petulant  spirit  of  his  young  queen.  The  constable, 
now  a  widower,  had  been  formerly  married  to  a  natural 
daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Queen  Gennaine,  adverting 
to  his  intended  union  with  the  lady  Elvira,  unceremo- 
niously asked  him,  "  if  he  did  not  feel  it  a  degrada- 
tion to  accept  the  hand  of  a  subject  after  having 
wedded  the  daughter  of  a  king?"  "  How  can  I  feel 
it  so,*'  he  replied,  alluding  to  the  king's  marriage  with 
her,  "  when  bo  illustrious  an  example  has  been  set 
me  !"  Germaine,  who  certainly  could  not  boast,  the 
magnanimity  of  her  predecessor,  was  so  stung  with 
the  retort,  that  she  not  only  never  forgave  the  con- 

'Quintana  erra  in  suUng  that  third  count  of  Haro,  and  was  cre- 
DoSaEInTanwrriedtheconatable.  at«d  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
(Eepagiloles  Celebrea,  torn.  i.  p.  for  his  distinguished  serricei,  duke 
SSI.)  He  had  two  wives,  Dofia  of  Frias.  He  had  iaige  estatea, 
Blanca  de  Herrera,  and  Dofla  Ju-  chiefly  in  Old  Castile ;  with  a  yeai^ 
ana  de  Aragon,  and  at  his  death  ly  revenue,  according  to  L.  Ma- 
was  laid  by  their  side  in  the  church  rineo,  of  60,000  ducats.  He  ap- 
of  Santa  Clara  de  Medina  del  Po-  pears  to  have  possessed  many  no- 
mar.  (Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Dig-  ble  and  brilliant  qualities,  accoro- 
nidades,  lib.  3,  cap.  21.)  Slvira  panied,  however,  with  a  haughti- 
mairied  the  count  of  Cabra.  Ul-  ness  which  made  him  feared,  ra- 
loa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  42.  ther  than  loved.  He  died  in  Feb- 
ruary IjlS,  after  a  few houia' ill- 

f  Bernardino  de  VeIasco,^raRi/  nets,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter 

constable  of  Castile,   as   he  was  Martyr.     Opus  Epist.  epist.  479> 

called,  jHwezee^ce,  succeeded  in  — Stuazar  de  MertdoKa,  Dignida- 

]49Stothatdignity,whlchbecame  des,  ubi  supra. — L.  Harineo,  Co- 

heieditary  in  his  family.  He  was  ns  Hemoiables,  fbl,  25, 
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stable,  but  extended  her  petty  reeentment  to  Goosalvo, 
who  eaw  the  duke  of  Alva  from  this  time  installed  in 
the  honours  he  bad  before  excluBivelj  enjoj'ed,  of  im- 
mediate attendance  on  her  royal  person  whenever  she 
appeared  in  public* 

However  indifierent  Gonsalvo  may  have  been  to  the 
little  mortifications  inflicted  by  female  spleen,  he  could 
no  longer  endure  hie  residence  at  a  court  where  he  had 
lost  all  consideration  with  the  sovereign,  and  expert- 
eaced  nothing  but  duplicity  and  base  ingratitude.  He 
obtained  leave,  without  diffioalty,  to  withdraw  to  his 
own  estates ;  where,  not  long  after,  the  king,  as  if  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  gross  violation  of  his  pro- 
mises, granted  him  the  royal  city  of  Loja,  not  many 
leagues  from  Granada.  It  was  given  to  him  for  life ; 
and  Ferdinand  had  the  effiDutery  to  propose,  as  a 
condition  of  making  the  grant  perpetual  to  his  heirs, 
that  Gonsalvo  should  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  grand- 
mastership  of  St.  Jago.  But  the  latter  haughtily  an- 
swered, "  He  would  not  give  up  the  right  of  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  done  htm  for  the  finest  city 
in  the  king's  dominions."! 

From  this  time  he  remained  on  his  estates  in  the 
south,  chiefly  at  Loja,  with  an  occasional  residence  in 
Granada,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  old 
friend  and  military  instructor,  the  count  of  Tendilla. 
He  found  abundant  occupation  in  schemes  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  &te 
of  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes,  numerous  in  this  quar- 
ter, whom  he  shielded  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  mer- 

*  Giovio,  Vita  Mogni  Goiwalvi,  pp.  284, 285 . — Chr6nica  del  Gran 
I^.  282,  283.  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  6.  —  Pulgar, 

t  Oiovio,  Vitn  Uliut.  Viroruin,      Sumario,  p.  208. 
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ciless  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  while  he  supplied  teach- 
ers and  other  enlightened  means  for  converting  them, 
or  confiiming  them  in  a  pure  f^th.  He  displayed  the 
same  magnificence  and  profuse  hospitality  in  his  living 
that  he  had  always  done.  His  house  was  visited  by 
such  intelligent  foreigners  aa  came  to  Spain,  and  by 
the  mo8t  diatinguished  of  his  countrymen,  especially 
the  younger  nobility  and  cavaliers,  who  resorted  to  it 
as  the  best  school  of  high-bred  and  knightly  courtesy. 
He  showed  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  that  was  going  on 
abroad,  keeping  up  his  information  by  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  agents  whom  he  regularly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  in  the  principal  European 
courts.  When  the  league  of  Cambray  was  adjusted, 
the  king  of  France  and  the  pope  were  deedrous  of 
giving  him  the  command  of  the  allied  armies ;  but 
Ferdinand  had  injured  bim  too  sensibly,  to  care  to 
see  him  again  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  in  Italy. 
He  was  as  little  desirous  of  employing  him  in  public 
affairs  at  home,  and  suffered  the  reminder  of  his  days 
to  pass  away  in  distant  seclusion ;  a  seclusion,  how- 
ever, not  unpleasing  to  himself,  nor  unprofitable  to 
others.*  The  world  called  it  disgrace;  and  the  old 
count  of  Urena  exclaimed,  "  The  good  ship  is  strand- 
ed at  last,  as  I  predicted  !"  "  Not  so,**  said  Gonsalvo, 
to  whom  the  observation  was  reported,  "she  is  still 
in  excellent  trim,  and  wuts  only  the  rising  of  the  tide 
to  bear  away  as  bravely  as  ever."! 

*  The  inscription  on  Guiccior-  t  QuintanB,Eepa3ole*CIIebreB, 

dini'a  monument  might  have  been  tom.  i.  pp.  3ZS — 334.  —  Oiovio, 

written  on  OonialTo's.  Vita  Illust.  Virorum,  p.  S8S. — 

„  ~  .           ,.              ..         ,  Chrimica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3, 

Cuja.  negotium.  an  otium,  glo-  7_9_Prter  mW  Opui 

no««a  incertum.  ^^^  ^^^  5gO_  _  Gufcciardini, 

See  Fignotti,  Storia  della  Tos-  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  pp.  77,  76. 
caaa,  ( I^w,  1 813,)  tom.  ix.  p.  1 55. 
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XIMENEB. CONQUESTS   IN   APBICA. UNITEBSnT   OF 

ALCALA. — ^POLTOLOT  BIBLE. 

1608—1610. 

Entbuuum  of  Ximenea Hia  wariike  Prepontions. — He  sendi  an 

Army  to  A&in. — Stornia  Oran> — His  trium^diant  Entry. — The 
King*!  IMatruBt  of  him. — He  retuniB  to  Spun. — Navsiro'a  African 
Conqueata. — HagniGcent  Endowmenta  of  Ximoies—- UniTenity  of 
AlcaU. — Complutentian  Poly^ot 

The  bigh-handed  me&finres  of  Ferdinand  in  regard 
to  the  marquis  of  Priego  and  some  other  nobles  ex- 
cited general  disgnst  among  the  jealous  aristocracy  of 
Castile ;  but  they  appear  to  have  found  more  faTour 
with  the  commoDB,  who  were  probably  not  unwilling 
to  see  that  haughty  body  humbled  which  had  so  often 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  its  inferiors.*  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  however,  even  with  the  nobles,  this  course 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  miscalculated ;  since  it 
showed  that  the  king,  whose  talents  they  had  always 

*  On  hia  return  from  Cordova,  which  the  whole  proceaaion  moved 

he  experienced  a  most  loyal  and  imder  thirteen  triumphal  arches, 

enthuaiaatic  reception  irom  the  an-  each  inacribed  with  the  name  of 

cient  capital  of  Andaluaia.     The  one  of  hia  victoriea.  ForadeacHp- 

mostintereatingpart  of  the  pageant  tion  of  these  civic  honours,  see  Ber- 

vraa  the  troopa  of  children,  gaily  naldez,  Reyea  Cat6Iicoe,  MS.  cap. 

dreued,  who  came  out  to  meet  SI6;  and  Zunigs,  Annalea  deSe- 

him,  presenting  the  keya  of  the  villa,  afio  1506. 
city  and  an  impenat  crown ;  atler 
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respected,  was  now  possessed  of  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, and  was  fully  resolved  to  exert  it. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  deviations,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Ferdinand's  conduct  on  his  return  was 
extremely  lenient  and  liberal ;  more  especially,  consi- 
dering the  subjects  of  provocation  he  had  sustained,  in 
the  personal  insults  and  desertion  of  those  on  whom 
he  had  heaped  so  many  fovours.  History  affords  few 
examples  of  similar  moderation  on  the  restoration  of 
a  banished  prihce  or  party.  In  iact,  a  violent  and 
tyrannical  course  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
faia  character,  in  which  passion,  however  strong  by 
nature,  was  habitually  subjected  to  reason.  The  pre- 
sent, as  it  would  seem,  excessive  acts  of  severity,  are 
to  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  the  sallies  of  personal 
resentment,  but  as  the  dictates  of  a  calculating  policy, 
intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  turbulent  spirits 
whom  fear  only  could  hold  in  check. 

To  this  energetic  course  he  was  stimulated,  as  was 
said,  by  the  counsels  of  Ximenes.  This  eminent  pre- 
late had  now  reached  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours 
short  of  the  papacy.  Soon  after  Ferdinand's  restora^ 
tion,  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Julius  the 
Second  ;*  and  this  was  followed  by  his  appointment  to 
the  oiHce  of  inquisitor  general  of  Castile,  in  the  place  of 
Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville.  The  important  functions 
devolved  on  him  by  these  offices,  in  conjunction  with 
the  primacy  of  Spain,  might  be  supposed  to  furnish 
abundant  subject  and  scope  for  bis  a^iring  spirit. 
But  his  views,  on  the  contrary,  expanded  with  every 

*  H«  obtiuned  this  dignity  at  letter,  apud  Quintanilla,  copied 
the  1cin);>  solicitation,  during  his  Trom  the  archives  of  Alcala.  Ar- 
viut  to  Naples.     See  Ferdinand's      chetypo,  Apend.  no.  15. 
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step  of  bis  eleraiion,  and  now  fell  little  short  of  th<»e  of 
an  independent  AonaTch.  His  zea)  glowed  fiercer  than 
ever  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  he  would  indubi- 
tably hare  headed  one  of  those  expeditions  himself ; 
for  the  ^irit  of  the  soldier  burned  atroag  and  bright 
under  his  monastic  weeds.*  Indeed,  like  Columbus, 
he  had  formed  plans  for  the  lecoTeiy  of  the  H0I7 
Sepulchre,  even  at  this  late  day.'t'  But  his  zeal  found 
a  better  direction  in  a  crusade  against  the  neighbour- 
ing Moslems  of  Africa,  who  had  retaliated  the  wrongs 
of  Granada  by  repeated  descents  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Peninsula,  calling  in  rain  for  the  interference  of 
govemment.  At  the  instigation,  and  with  Ute  aid  of 
Ximenes,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  oat  soon  after 
Isabella's  death,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  M&- 
zarquivir,  an  important  port,  and  formidable  nest  of 
pirates,  on  the  Barbary  coast,  nearly  oppoute  Cartha- 
gena  (Sept.  13,  1606).  He  now  meditated  a  more 
difiicult  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Oran.J 


*  "  Ego  tamen  dum  univertaa 
ejiu  actiones  comparo,"  says  Al- 
Taro  Gomez,  "  mag^  ad  bellica 
exercitia  i  naturfi  eSictum  esse 
judico.  Erat  enim  vir  animi  in- 
licti  et  niblinuB,  omniaque  in  me- 
lius asserere  conantia."  De  Re- 
bus Geatis,  fbl.  95. 

t  From  a  letter  of  King  Eman- 
uel of  Portugal,  it  appears  that 
Ximenes  had  endeavoured  to  in' 
terest  him,  together  with  the  Jdngs 
of  Aisgon  and  England,  in  a  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land.  There 
was  much  method  in  his  modnesi, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  careful 
survey  he  had  procured  of  the 
coast,  as  well  us  his  plan  of  opera- 


tions. The  Portuguese  monarch 
pnuses  in  round  terms  the  edify- 
mg  zeal  of  the  primate,  but  wisely 
confined  himself  to  his  own  cru- 
sades in  India,  which  were  likely 
to  make  better  returns,  at  least  in 
this  world,  than  those  to  Pales- 
tine. The  letter  is  still  preserved 
in  the  arduTes  of  AlcaM  ;  see  a 
copy  in  Quintanilla,  Archetypo, 
Apend.  no.  16. 

f  Zurita,Aiules,totn.vLlib.  6, 
cap.  15.— Gomes,  De  Bebus  Ges- 
t!s,  fol.  77.— Hobles,  Vida  de 
Ximenez,  cap.  1 7 . — Carbajal,  An- 
alea,  M&  alio  1J07-  — Mariana, 
Hist,  de  Espalia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  28, 
cap.  16;  lib.  SO,  cap.  9. 
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This  place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  former, 
was  one  of  the  moat  conaiderable  of  the  Moslem  pos- 
sessions in  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  principal  mart 
for  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  It  contained  about  twen- 
ty thousand  inhabitants,  was  Btronglj  fortified,  and 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  opulence  bj  its  extensive 
commerce  which  enabled  it  to  maintain  a  swarm  of 
cruisers  that  swept  this  inland  sea,  and  made  fearful 
depredations  on  its  populons  borders.* 

No  sooner  was  Ferdinand  quietly  established  again 
in  the  govemment,  tlian  Ximenes  ui^ed  him  to  under^ 
take  this  new  conquest.  The  king  saw  its  importance 
but  objected  the  want  of  funds.  The  cardinal,  who 
was  prepared  for  this,  replied,  that  "  he  was  readj  to 
lend  whatever  sums  were  necessary,  and  to  take  sole 
chai^  of  the  expedition,  leading  it,  if  the  king  pleas^ 
ed,  in  person."  Ferdinand,  who  had  no  objection  to 
this  mode  of  making  acquisitions,  more  especially  as  it 
would  open  a  vent  for  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  sub- 
jects, readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposition. 

The  enterprise,  however  disproportionate  it  might 
seem  to  the  resources  of  a  private  individual,  was  not 
beyond  those  of  the  cturdinal.  He  had  been  carefully 
husbanding  his  revenues  for  some  time  past,  with  a 
view  to  this  object;  although  he  had  occasionally 
broken  in  upon-  his  appropriations  to  redeem  unfortu- 
nate Spaniards  who  had  been  swept  into  slavery.  He 
had  obtained  accurate  surveys  of  the  Barbary  coast 
from  an  Italian  engineer  named  Viuielli.  He  had 
advised,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  operations, 
with  his  friend  G(«isalvo  de  Cordova ;  to  whom,  if  it 
had  been  the  king's  pleasure,  he  would  gladly  have 
intrasted  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.    At  his  sug- 

■  Peter  Martyr,  Opua  EpUt.  e^iL  418. 
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gestion,  that  post  was  now  assigued  to  tlie  celebrated 
eDgineer  Count  Pedro  Navarro.* 

No  time  was  loBt  in  completing  the  requisite  pre- 
parations. Besides  the  Italian  vetenuis,  levies  were 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  especially  from 
the  cardinal's  own  diocese.  The  chapter  of  Toledo 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  furnishing  liberal  sup- 
plies, and  offering  to  accompany  the  expedition  in 
person.  An  ample  train  of  ordnance  was  procured, 
with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  four  months.  Before  the  close  of 
spring,  in  1509,  all  was  in  readiness ;  and  a  fleet  of  ten 
galleys  and  eighty  smaller  vessels  rode  in  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena,  having  on  board  a  force  amounting  in 
all  to  four  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  Such 
were  the  resources,  activity,  and  energy  displayed  by 
a  man  whose  life,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  had 
been  spent  in  cloistered  solitndes,  and  in  the  quiet 
practices  of  religion;  and  who  now,  oppressed  ^th 
infirmities  more  than  usual,  had  passed  the  seventieth 
year  af  his  age. 

In  accomplishing  all  tbis,  the  cardinal  had  experi- 
enced greater  obstacles  than  those  arising  from  bodily 
infirmity  or  age.  His  plane  had  been  constantly  dis- 
couraged and  thwarted  by  the  nobles,  who  derided  the 
idea  of  "  a  monk  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain,  while 
the  Great  Captain  was  left  to  stay  at  home,  and  count 
his  beads  like  a  hermit."  The  soldiers,  especially 
those  of  Italy,  as  well  as  their  commander  Navarro, 
trained  under  the  banners  of  Gonsalvo,  showed  little 
inclination  to  serve  under  their  i^irituat  leader.     The 

*  Qomez^  De  RebuB  Qestia,  &L  Martyr,  Opus  Epiit.  epist.  418. 

96 — 100. — Bemaldez,  Reyes  Ca-  — Chr6nica  del  Gran  Ci^itan,  lib. 

tfilicM,  MS.  cap.  fl8.  —  Roblea,  3,  cap.  7. 
Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap- 1 7-—  Peter 
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king  himeelf  was  cooled  by  these  various  manifesta- 
tions of  discontent.  But  the  stonn,  which  prostrates 
the  weaker  spirit,  serves  only  to  root  the  stronger 
more  firmly  in  its  purpose ;  and  the  genins  of  Ximenes, 
rising  with  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  finally 
succeeded  in  triumphing  over  all,  in  reconciling  the 
king,  disappointing  the  nobles,  and  restoring  obedience 
and  discipline  to  the  army.* 

On  the  16th  of  May  1509,  the  fleet  weighed  an- 
chor, and  on  the  following  day  reached  tbe  African 
port  of  Mazarquivir.  No  time  was  lost  in  disembark- 
ing; for  the  fires  on  the  hill-tops  showed  that  the 
coantry  was  already  in  alarm.  It  was  proposed  to 
direct  the  main  attack  against  a  lofty  height,  or  ridge 
of  land,  rising  between  Mazarquirir  and  Oran,  so  near 
the  latter  as  entirely  to  command  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fleet  was  to  drop  down  before  the  Moorish 
city,  and,  by  opening  a  brisk  cannonade,  divert  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  principal  point 
of  assault. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanish  army  had  landed,  and  form- 
ed in  order  of  battle,  Ximenes  mounted  his  mule,  and 
rode  along  the  ranks.  He  vres  dressed  in  his  ponti- 
fical robes,  with  a  belted  sword  at  his  side.  A  Fran- 
ciscan Mar  rode  before  him,  bearing  aloft  the  massive 
silver  cross,  the  archiepiscopal  standard  of  Toledo. 
Around  him  were  other  brethren  of  the  order,  wearing 
their  monastic  frocks,  with  scimitars  hanging  from 
their  girdles.  As  the  ghostly  cavalcade  advanced,  they 
nused  the  triumphant  hymn  of  VeanUa  regis,  until  at 
length  the  cardinal,  ascending  a  rising  ground,  impo- 

*  Qomez,  De  Rebus  Geatia,  fol.      Archetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  19. — Ber- 

100—102 Roblea,  Vida  de  Xi-     naldez,  Reyea  Cat61icos,  MS.  cap. 

menez,  ufai  Eupn^— Quintanilla,     218. 
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sed  silence,  and  made  a  brief  but  animated  harangue 
to  his  soldiers.  He  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs 
thejr  had  suffered  from  the  Moslems,  the  derastatioo 
of  their  coasts,  and  their  brethren  dragged  into  merci- 
less slavery.  When  he  had  sufficiently  roused  their 
resentment  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  and 
religion,  he  stimulated  their  cupidity  by  dwelling  on 
the  golden  spoil  which  awaited  them  in  the  opulent 
city  of  Oran ;  and  he  concluded  his  discourse  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  come  to  peril  his  own  life  in  the 
good  cause  of  the  Gross,  and  to  lead' them  on  to  bat- 
tle, as  his  predecessors  had  often  done  before  him.* 

The  Teoerable  aspect  and  heart«tirring  eloquence 
of  the  primate  kindled  a  deep,  reverential  enthusiasm 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  martial  audience,  which  showed 
itself  by  the  profouodest  silence.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, closed  around  him  at  the  conclufflon  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  besought  him  not  to  expose  his  sacred  per- 
son to  the  hazard  of  the  fight ;  reminding  him  that 
his  presence  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  drawing  off  the  attention  of  the  men  to  his  personal 
safety.  This  last  coufflderation  moved  the  cardinal, 
who,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  relinquish  the 
command  to  Navarro ;  and,  after  uttering  his  parting 
benediction  over  the  prostrate  ranks,  he  withdrew  to 
the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Mazarquivir. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  dark  clouds  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  gathering  along  the  tops  of  the  sierra, 
which  it  was  proposed  first  to  attack.  Navarro,  see- 
ing this  post  so  strongly  occupied,  doubted  whether 
his  men  would  be  able  to  carry  it  before  nightfall,  if 

*  BemalileE,  Reyea  Catdlicos,  De  Rebiu  GeitU,  fol.  1 08.  — 
MS.  utu  supra. — Zurita,  Analea,  Oviedo,  Qulncuagenas,  HS.  dioL 
torn.  vi.  Ub,  B,  cap.  30. — Gomez,      de  Ximenez. 
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indeed  at  all,  without  previous  rest  and  refreshment, 
after  the  exhausting  labours  of  the  day.  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  Mazarqulvir,  to  take  counsel  of  Ximenes. 
The  latter,  whom  he  found  at  his  devotions,  besought 
him  **  not  to  folter  at  this  hour,  but  to  go  forward  in 
God's  name,  since  both  the  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
&lse  prophet  Mahomet  conspired  to  deliver  the  enemy 
into  his  hands."  The  soldier's  scruples  vanished  be- 
fore the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  prelate,  and,  returning 
to  the  armj,  he  gave  instant  orders  to  advance.* 

Slowly  and  silently  the  Spanish  troops  began  their 
asc^it  up  the  steep  sides  of.  the  sierra,  under  the 
friendly  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  rolling  heavily 
down  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  shielded  them  for  a  time 
from  the  eye  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  they  emerged 
from  it,  however,  they  were  saluted  with  showers  of 
balls,  arrows,  and  other  deadly  missiles^  followed  by 
the  desperate  chai;ge8  of  the  Moor^  who,  rushing 
down,  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  assailants.  But 
they  made  no  impression  on  the  long  pikes  and  deep 
ranks  of  the  latter,  which  remained  unshaken  as  a 
rock.  Still  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantages  of  their  po- 
sition, enabled  them  to  dispute  the  ground  with  fear- 
ful obstinacy.  At  length,  Navarro  got  a  small  battery 
of  heavy  guns  to  operate  on  the  flank  of  the  Moors. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  was  soon  visible.  The 
exposed  sides  of  the  Moslem  column,  finding  no  shelter 
from  the  deadly  volleys,  were  shaken  and  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  confusion  extended  to  the  leading  files, 
which  now,  pressed  heavily  by  the  iron  array  of  spear- 
men in  the  Christian  van,  began  to  give  ground.     Re- 

*  Oomez,  De  Rebua  OMtu,  cbetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  19.— Zurita, 
fbl.  108-110. — Quiiitimilla,  Ar-     Analea,  lib.  6,  c^  30. 
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treat  was  soon  quickened  into  a  disorderly  flight. 
The  Spaniards  pursued ;  many  of  them,  especially  the 
raw  levies,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  following  up  the 
flying  foe  without  the  least  regard  to  the  commands 
or  menaces  of  their  officers :  a  circumstance  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  had  the  Moors  had  strength 
or  discipline  to  rally.  As  it  was,  the  scattered  num- 
bers of  the  Christians,  magnifying  to  the  eye  their 
real  force,  served  only  to  increase  the  panic  and  ac- 
celerate the  speed  of  the  fugitives.* 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  fleet  had  anchored 
before  the  city,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade, 
which  was  answered  with  equal  spirit  from  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery  which  garnished  the  fortifications.  The 
troops  on  board,  however,  made  good  their  landing, 
and  soon  joined  themselves  to  their  victorious  country- 
men, descending  from  the  sierra.  Tfaey  then  pushed 
forward  in  all  haste  towards  Orau,  proposing  to  carry 
the  place  by  escalade.  They  were  poorly  provided 
with  ladders,  but  the  desperate  energy  of  the  moment 
overleaped  every  obstacle ;  and  planting  their  long 
pikes  against  the  walls,  or  thrusting  them  into  the 
crevices  of  the  stones,  they  clambered  up  with  incredi- 
ble dexterity,  although  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
repeat  the  feat  the  next  day  in  cold  blood.  The  first 
who  gained  the  summit  was  Sousa,  captain  of  the  car- 
dinal's guard,  who,  shouting  forth  *'  St  Jago  and 
Ximenes ! "  unfurled  his  colours,  emblazoned  with  the 
primate's  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  Cross  on  the 
other,  and  planted  them  on  the  battlements.  Six 
other  banners  were  soon  seen  streaming  from  the  ram- 

•  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat.  De  Rebus  OeBtu,  fol.  110,  111. — 
epiat.  418.  —  BemsldeK,  Reyei  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii. 
Cat61icos,  MS.  cap.218.— Oomez,     rey  30,  cap.  18. 
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parts;  and  the  Boldiera,  leaping  into  the  town,  got  pos- 
session of  the  gates,  and  threw  them  open  to  their 
comrades.  The  whole  armj  now  rushed  in,  sweeping 
ever^  thing  before  it.  Some  fiew  of  the  Moors  endea- 
Tonred  to  make  head  against  the  tide,  bat  most  fled 
into  the  houses  and  mosques  for  protection.  Resist- 
ance and  flight  were  alike  miavailing.  No  mercy  was 
^own ;  no  respect  for  age  or  sex ;  and  the  soldiery 
abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  brutal  licence  and 
ferocity  which  seem  to  stun  religious  wars  above  every 
other.  It  was  in  vain  Navarro  called  them  off. 
They  returned  like  blood-hounds  to  the  slaughter,  and 
never  slackened,  till  at  last,  weaned  with  butchery, 
and  gorged  with  the  food  and  wine  found  in  the 
houses,  they  sunk  down  to  sleep  promiscuously  in  the 
streets  and  public  squares.* 

The  sun,  which  on  the  preceding  morning  had  shed 
its  rays  on  Oran,  flourishing  in  aU  the  pride  of  com- 
mercial opulence,  and  teeming  with  a  free  and  indus- 
trious population,  next  rose  on  it  a  captive  city,  with 
its  ferocious  conquerors  stretched  in  slumber  on  the 
heaps  of  their  slaughtered  victims.f  No  less  than  four 
thousand  Moors  were  said  to  have  lallen  in  the  battle, 
and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  were  made  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Christians  was  inconsiderable.  As 
soon  as  the  Spanish  commander  had  taken  the  neces- 

*  Oomez,    De    Bebua    Qertis,  t  "  Sed   tandem    wmnua    ex 

ubi  nipn. — Bemaldez,  Reyei  Ca-  labore  et  vino  obortui  eos  opprM- 

t6Ucoi,  MS.  cap.  giS.  —  Robtei,  lit,  et  cruentia  hoctium  cadareri- 

Vtda    de    Ximenez,    cap.  £3. —  bus  tanlfi  aecuritate  et  fiduciS  in- 

Feter  Martyr,    Opiu   EpiiL  ubi  donnienmt,  ut  pennulti  in  Orania 

■upra.  —  Quintanilla,  Arcbetjipo,  urbii    plateii   ad  multaai    diam 

lib.  S,  cap.  1 9. — Garbaial,  Anale*,  ttertuerint."     Gomez,  De  Bebua 

MS.  aSo  1509.— Onedo,  Quin-  Oeitii,  ToL  111. 
cuagenai,    ItS. — Sandoval,  Hiit. 
del  Emp.  CarlM  V,  torn.  i.  p.  Id. 
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aary  measures  for  cleaasing  the  place  from  its  foal  and 
dUmal  impurities,  be  seut  to  the  cardinal,  and  invited 
him  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  latter  embarked  on 
board  his  galley,  and,  as  he  coasted  along  the  margin 
Of  the  city,  and  saw  its  gay  pavilions  and  sparkling 
minarets  reflected  in  the  waters,  bis  sonl  swelled  with 
satis&ction  at  the  g^rious  acquisition  be  had  made  for 
Christian  Spain.  It  senned  incredible,  that  a  town 
to  strongly  manned  and  foriaSed  should  kave  been 
carried  so  easily. 

As  Ximenes  luided  and  entered  the  gates,  attended 
by  his  train  of  monkish  brethren,  he  was  bailed  with 
thundering  acclamations  by  the  army  as  the  true  vio- 
tor  of  Oran,  in  whose  behalf  Heaven  had  condescend- 
ed to  repeat  the  stupendous  miracle  of  Joshua,  by 
stopping  the  eun  in  his  career.*  But  the  cardinal, 
humbly  disclaiming  all  merits  of  his  own,  was  heard 
to  r^>eat  alovd  the  sublime  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,"  while  be  gave  hia 
benedictions  to  the  soldiery.  He  wss  then  ocodnoted 
to  the  alcazar,  and  the  keys  of  the  fortress  wore  pot 
into  his  hand.    The  spoil  of  the  captured  city,  amounb* 


•  To  accommodate  the  Chria- 
tians,  ai  the  day  waa  &r  ad- 
Tuiced  when  tha  Mtion  btgan, 
the  Bun  was  pennatted  to  atand 
■tin  seTersl  hoim  :  there  is  Bome 
difcrepancy  u  to  the  preciH  num- 
ber ;  most  ButhoritieB,  however, 
make  it  fnir.  There  is  no  mira- 
de  in  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
badg<et  better  Touched  than  thia. 
It  ii  recorded  by  four  eyewit- 
neaeet,  men  of  ieannng  and  cha- 
nct«r.  It  i«  attested,  moreoTer, 
by  a  cloud  of  witneuei,  who  de- 
poM  to  have  received  it,  Bome 
from  tradition,  other*  from  ^rect 


communieation  with  their  ancea- 
tora  preeent  in  the  action ;  and 
who  all  agree  that  it  wai  matter 
of  public  Robniety  and  belief  at 
the  time.  See  the  whole  formi- 
dable array  of  evidence  set  forth 
by  Quintanilla.  (Archetypo,  ff, 
2$€  et  seq.  and  Apend.  p.  103.) 
It  was  flcarcely  to  nave  been  ex- 
pected that  ae  astounding  a  mira- 
cle ahoutd  cBcape  the  notice  of  all 
Europe,  where  it  murt  have  been 
at  apparent  as  at  Oran.  This 
univenal  silence  may  be  thou^t, 
indeed,  the  greater  miracle  of  the 
two, 
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ing,  as  was  said,  to  half  a  million  of  gold  daeats,  the 
fruit  of  long  successful  trade  and  piracy,  wafi  placed 
at  bis  disposal  for  distribntioo.  But  that  which 
gave  most  J07  to  his  heart  vas  the  liberation  of 
three  hundred  Christian  captives,  languishing  in  the 
dungeons  of  Oran.  A  few  hours  after  the  surrender, 
the  tnezuar  of  Tremecen  arrived  with  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement to  its  relief;  but  instantly  retreated  on 
learning  the  tidings.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that 
the  battle  had  not  been  deflsTTed  to  the  succeeding  daj. 
This,  which  must  be  wholly  ascribed  to  Ximenes«  was 
by  most  referred  to  direct  inspiration.  Quite  M  pro- 
bable an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  boldness 
and  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  cardinal's  charac- 
ter* 

The  conquest  of  Oran  opened  unbounded  scope 
to  the  ambition  of  Ximenes,  who  saw  in  imagination 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  floating  triumphant  from  the 
walls  of  evetj  Moslem  city  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  experienced,  however,  serious  impediments  to  his 
further  progress.  Navarro,  accustomed  to  an  indo* 
pendent  eommand,  chafed  in  his  present  subwdinate 
situation,  especiaJly  under  &  spiritoal  leftder,  whose 
mititaiy  science  he  justly  held  in  contempt.  He  wad 
a  rude  unlettered  soldier,  and  bluntly  spoke  his  mind 
to  the  prhnatc  He  told  him,  "  his  commission  under 
him  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Oran ;  that  two 
generals  were  too  many  in  one  army;  that  the  oar" 
dinal  should  rest  contented  with  the  laurels  he  had 
already  won,  and,  instead  of  playing  the  king,  go 

'  Bomatdw,  R«ye8  C*t61ieoi,  Hiitoiiu,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cBp.  t*i 

MS.  cap.  818^— RoblM,  Vida  <le  — Oviedo,  Quincuagenu,  MS.— 

Ximann,  cap.  28.— OomM,  De  Sandoval,  Rbt.  del  Emp.  ObtIm 

Bebiu  Qettii,  fbl.  US. — Lanuza,  V,  tonui.p.  I«. 
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home  to  his  flock,  and  leave  fighting  to  those  to  whom 
the  trade  belonged."  • 

Bat  what  troubled  the  prelate  more  than  this  inso- 
lence of  bis  general  was  a  letter  which  fell  into  his 
hands,  addressed  bjr  the  king  to  Count  Navarro,  in 
which  he  requested  bim  to  be  sure  to  find  some  pre- 
tence for  detaining  the  cardinal  in  Africa  as  long 
as  his  presence  could  be  made  any  way  serviceable. 
Ximenes  had  good  reason  before  to  feel  that  the  royal 
&vour  to  him  flowed  from  selfishness,  rather  than 
from  any  personal  regard.  The  king  had  always 
wished  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  for  his  feivourite 
and  natural  eon,  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  After  his  return 
from  Naples,  he  importuned  Ximenes  to  resign  his 
see,  and  exchange  it  for  that  of  Saragossa,  held  by 
Alfonso ;  tilt  at  length  the  indignant  prelate  replied, 
*'  that  be  would  never  consent  to  barter  away  the 
dignities  of  the  church ;  that  if  his  Highness  pressed 
him  any  further,  he  would  indeed  throw  up  the  pri- 
macy, but  it  should  be  to  bury  himself  in  the  friar's 
cell  from  which  the  queen  had  originally  called  him." 
Ferdinand,  who,  independently  of  the  odium  of  such 
a  proceeding,  could  ill  afibrd  to  part  with  so  able  a 
minister,  knew  his  inflexible  temper  too  well  ever  to 
resume  the  subjeet.t 

With  some  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the 
goodwill  of  his  sovereign,  Ximenes  put  the  worst  pos- 
sible construction  on  the  expressions  in  his  letter. 

*    Fishier,  Hiitoire  ie    Xi-  Qestin,  fill.  1 1 7.— Sandoral,  Hilt. 

men^,  pp.  306,    S09. — Abarca,  del  Binp.  CarloB  V,  torn.  L  p.  18. 

Reyw  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  —  "  The   worthy  brother,"  taya 

np.  IS.  Sandoval  of  the  prelate, "  thouf^t 

hii  aichbiihopric  worth  more  than 

t  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  GonialTi,  the  good  graces  of  a  covetoua  old 

liK  3,  p.  107 — Oomez,  DeBebiu  tnonarcti. 
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He  saw  bimself  a  mere  tool  in  Ferdinand's  hands,  to 
be  used  ao  long  as  occasion  might  serve,  with  the 
utmost  indiiference  to  his  own  interests  or  codto- 
nience.  These  humiliating  suspicions,  together  with 
the  arrogant  bearing  of  his  general,  disgusted  him 
with  the  further  prosecution  of  the  expedition ;  while 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Spain, 
and  found  an  obvious  apologj  for  it  in  the  state  of 
his  own  health,  too  infirm  to  encounter  with  safety 
the  wasting  heats  of  an  African  summer. 

Before  his  departure,  he  summoned  Navarro  and 
his  officers  about  him,  and,  after  giving  them  much 
good  counsel  respecting  the  government  and  defence 
of  their  new  acquisitions,  he  placed  at  their  disposal 
an  ample  supply  of  funds  and  stores  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  several  months.  He  then  em- 
barked {May  22),  not  with  the  pompous  array  and 
circumstance  of  a  hero  returning  from  his  conquests, 
but  vrith  a  few  domestics  only,  in  an  unarmed  galley ; 
showing,  as  it  were,  by  this  very  act,  the  good  effects 
of  his  enterprise,  in  the  security  which  it  brought  to 
the  before  perilous  navigation  of  these  inland  seas.* 

Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception 
in  Spain ;  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  court  at 
Valladolid,  to  receive  the  homage  and  public  testi- 
monials due  to  his  eminent  services.  But  his  am- 
bition vras  of  too  noble  a  kind  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
false  lights  of  an  ephemeral  popularity.  He  had  too 
much  pride  of  character,  indeed,  to  allow  room  for 
the  indulgence  of  vanity.  He  declined  these  compli- 
ments, and  hastened  without  loss  of  time  to  his  fa- 
vourite   city   of    AlcaU.      There,   too,   the   citizens, 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epirt.      Gestti,   ft).    118 Quintaiiillat 

epiit.   430.— Oomez,  De    Bebua      Archetype,  lib.  9,  ap.  SO. 
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anxious  to  do  him  boDour,  turned  out  under  arms 
to  recdve  bim ;  and  made  a  breaob  in  tbe  walls,  tbat 
he  might  make  his  entry  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  con- 
queror. But  this,  also,  he  declined ;  choosing  to  pass 
into  the  town  by  the  regular  avenue,  with  no  peculiar 
circumstance  attending  his  entrance,  save  only  a  small 
train  of  camels,  led  by  African  slaves,  and  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  plate  from  the  mosques  of  Oran,  and 
a  precious  collection  of  Arabian  manuscripts  for  the 
library  of  his  in&nt  university  of  Alcal£. 

He  showed  similar  modesty  and  simplicity  in  his 
deportment  and  conversation.  He  made  no  allusion 
to  the  starring  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so  glori- 
oasly  engaged ;  and,  if  others  made  any,  turned  the 
discourse  into  some  other  channel,  particniarly  to  the 
condition  of  his  college,  its  discipline  and  literary 
progress,  which,  with  tbe  great  project  for  the  pub- 
lication of  bis  bmous  Polyglot  Bible,  seemed  now 
almost  wholly  to  absorb  bis  attention.* 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  visit  the  families  in 
bis  diocese,  and  minister  consolation  and  relief,  whiob 
he  did  in  the  most  benevolent  manner,  to  those  who 
were  sufiering  from  the  loss  of  friends,  whether  by 
death  or  absence,  in  tbe  late  campaign.  Nor  did 
he  in  bis  academical  retreat  lose  sight  of  the  great 
object  which  bad  so  deeply  interested  him,  of  extend- 
ing the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  Africa.  From  time 
to  time  be  remitted  supplies  for  tbe  mtdntenance  of 
Oran ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating  Fer- 
dinand to  prosecute  his  conquests. 

The  Catholic  king,  however,  felt  too  sensibly  the 

*  Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  Anales,  torn.  vi.  Ub.  8,  cap.  30. — 
3,  cap.  SO.  • —  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Roblee,  Vids  de  Ximenez,  cap. 
GestiB,  m.  119,  180.  —  Zurits,      »». 
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importance  of  his  new  possessions  to  require  sach 
admoDition ;  and  Count  Pedro  Navarro  was  fhmiahed 
with  ample  resources  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all, 
with  tfae  veterans  formed  under  the  eye  of  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova.  Thus  ]>laced  on  an  independent  field  of 
conquest,  the  Spanish  general  was  not  slow  in  push- 
ing his  advantages.  His  first  enterprise  was  gainst 
Bugia  (Jan.  13,  1510),  whose  king,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  he  roated  in  two  pitched  battles,  and 
got  possession  of  his  flourishing  capital  (Jan.  31). 
Algiers,  Tennis,  Tremecen,  and  other  cities  on  the 
Barbary  coast  submitted,  one  after  another,  to  the 
Spanish  arms.  The  inhabitants  were  received  as 
vassds  of  the  Catholic  king,  engaging  to  pay  the 
taxes  usually  imposed  by  their  Moslem  priuces,  and  to 
serve  him  in  war,  with  the  addition  of  the  whimsical 
provision,  so  often  found  in  the  old  Granadine  trea- 
ties, to  attend  him  in  cortes.  They  guaranteed, 
moreover,  the  liberation  of  all  Christian  captives  in 
their  dominions;  for  which  the  Algerines,  however, 
took  care  to  indemnify  themselves,  by  extorting  the 
fiill  ransom  from  their  Jewish  residents.  It  was  of 
little  moment  to  the  wretched  Israelite  which  party 
won  the  day.  Christian  or  Mussulman;  he  was  sure 
to  be  stripped  in  either  case.* 

On  the  26th  of  July  1510,  the  ancient  city  of  Tri- 
poli, after  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  defence,  sur- 
rendered to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  general,  whose 
name  had  now  become  terrible  along  the  whole  north- 

■  ZuriU,  Analei,tDiii.vllib.9.  De  lUbui  Qotii,  fbl.  ISS  — 1S4. 

cap.  1 ,  2,  4,  1 3.  — Peter  Martyr,  —  Bernaldei,    Beye»    Catolicog, 

Opiu  Epirt.    epiat.  435-487.—  MS.  cap.  !(22.— ZuiiU  givea  at 

QuinUnUla,    Archetype,  lib.    S,  length  the  capitulation  with  Al- 

cap.  SO- — Hsriana,  Hiit.  de  E>-  giers,  Ub.  9,  cap.  13. 
paiia,  lib.  29,  cap.  S2.  —  Oomez, 
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era  borders  of  Africa.  In  the  following  montb,  how- 
ever, (Aug.  28,)  he  met  with  a  serious  discomfiture 
in  the  island  of  Gelves,  where  four  thousand  of  his 
men  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.*  This  check  in 
the  brilliant  career  of  Count  Navarro  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  progress  of  the  Castilian  arms  in  Africa  under 
Ferdinand,  t 

*  Ch4nieT,  Recherchei  but  les 
Mauies,  torn.  ii.  pp.  S55,  356.  — 
It  ii  but  Juit  to  itate,  that  this 
disaster  was  imputaUe  to  Don 
Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  had  chaige 
of  the  expedition,  and  who  ex- 
piated hii  temerity  with  his  life. 
He  was  eldest  son  of  the  old 
duke  of  Alra,  and  father  of  that 
nobleman  who  subsequently  ac- 
qmred  such  ^o(Hny  ralebrity  by 
his  conquests  and  cruelties  in  the 
Netheriands.  The  tender  poet, 
Oardlasso  de  la  Vega,  offers  sweet 
incense  to  the  house  of  Toledo  in 
one  of  his  pastorals,  in  which  he 
mourns  oTer  the  disastrous  day  of 
Gelves!— 


va  la  color  mudando ;  o  en  el 

campo 
cual  queda  el  lirio  bianco,  qu' 

el  orado 
crudamente  cortado  ei  passar 

dexa; 
del  cual  aun  no  ■*  alexa  pres- 

■uroio 
aquel  color  heimoso,  o  le  des- 

tieiTs; 
mai  ya  la  madre  tiena  des- 

cuidada, 
no  r  administra  nada  de  ni 

aliento 
qu'  era  el  sustentamiento  i  vigor 

iuyoj 
tal  esti  el  roatro  tuyo  en  el 


1o)  ojoB  a  los  Gelves  sospiran- 
do!" 
The  death  of  the  young  noble- 
man is  veiled  vmder  a  beautiful 
umile,  whicli  challenges  compa- 
rison with  the  great  masters  of 
Latin  and  Italian  song,  from 
whom  tbe  Castilian  bard  derived 
it;— 

"  Pusa  en  el  dura  suelo  la  her- 
mota 
eara,  como  la  rosa  matutina, 
cuando  ya  el  sol  decllna  1  me- 
dio diaj 
que  perde  iu  alegrio,  i  mor- 


iiesea  re 
purs." 
Oardlsaso  de  la  V^a,  Obras,  ed. 
de  Herreia,  pp.  507,  508. 

+  The  reader  may  feel  some 
curiosity  respecting  the  &te  of 
Count  Pedro  NaTarro.  He  soon 
after  this  went  to  Italy,  where 
be  held  a  h\^  command,  and 
maintained  his  reputation  in 
the  wars  of  that  comitiy  until 
he  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  great  battle  of  Rarenna. 
Throu^  the  carelessness  or  cold- 
ness of  Ferdinand  he  was  per- 
mitted to  langiush  in  captivity, 
till  be  took  his  revenge  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  French 
monarch.    Before  doing  this,  how- 
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The  results  already  obtained,  however,  were  of 
great  importance,  whether  we  coniider  the  value  of 
the  acquisitions,  being  some  of  the  most  opulent  marts 
on  the  Barbary  coast,  or  the  security  gained  for  com- 
merce, by  sweeping  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pes- 
tilent hordes  of  marauders  which  had  so  long  infested 
it.  Most  of  the  new  conquests  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  crown  in  later  times,  through  the  imbecility 
or  indolence  of  Ferdinand's  successors.  The  con- 
quests of  Ximenes,  however,  were  placed  in  so  strong 
a  posture  of  defence,  as  to  resist  every  attempt  for 
their  recovery  by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  perma- 
nently incorporated  with  the  Spanish  empire.* 


erer,  he  redgoed  hii  Nea{)olitan 
Mtatei,  and  fonnally  lenoimced 
hii  allegUnce  to  the  Catholic 
Idog,  of  whom,  being  a  NsTBirete 
by  birth,  he  was  not  a  native 
Bubject.  He  unfertunately  fell 
into  the  handi  of  his  own  coun- 
ti3nnen,  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
actions  in  Italy ;  (Uid  was  im- 
prisoned at  Naples,  in  Caatel  Nu- 
OTO,  which  he  had  himself  for- 
merly gained  &om  the  French. 
Here  he  soon  after  died ;  if  we 
wre  to  believe  BrantSme,  being 
privately  despatched  by  command 
of  Charies  V ;  or,  as  other  writers 
intimate,  by  his  own  hand.  His 
remuns,  fint  depouted  in  an  ob- 
■eme  comet  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Haria,  were  afterwards  to- 
mored  to  the  chapel  of  the  great 
Oonialvo,  and  a  superb  mauso- 
leum was  erected  over  them  by 
the  prince  of  Sessa,  grandson  of 
the  hero.  Gomez,  De  Bebus 
Oestis,  fol.  It4.  — Aleson,  An- 
nales  de  Navaira,  tom.  v.  pp. 
8S6,  289,  406. — Brant6me,  Vies 
des  Hommes  llluitres,  diu.  9.  — 


Oio-rio,  Vit«  lUust.  Virorum,  pp. 
190-1 9S. 

*  Ximenes  continued  to  watch 
OTer  the  city  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  won,  long  after  his 
death.  He  never  ^led  to  be 
present  in  seasons  of  eztiaotdi- 
nary  peril.  At  least,  the  gaunt, 
gigantic  figure  of  a  monk,  dressed 
in  the  robes  of  his  order,  and 
wearing  a  cardinal's  hat,  was 
seen,  sometimes  stalking  along 
the  battlements  at  midnight,  and, 
at  others,  mounted  on  a  white 
charger,  and  brandishing  a  naked 
sword  in  the  thick  of  the  fi^t. 
His  last  appearance  was  in  1 643, 
when  Oran  iras  closely  beleaguer- 
ed by  the  Algerines.  A  sentinel 
on  duty  saw  a  figure  moving 
along  the  parapet  one  clear,  moon- 
light ni^t,  dressed  in  a  Fran- 
ciscan frock,  with  a  geneml's  ba- 
ton in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  it 
was  hailed  by  the  terrified  soldier, 
it  called  to  him  to  "  tell  the  gar- 
rison to  be  of  good  heart,  for  the 
enemy  should  not  prevul  against 
them."     Having   uttered    these 
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This  illustrious  prelate,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
bnsalj  occupied,  in  his  retirement  at  Aicda  de  Hen- 
ares,  with  watchiag  over  the  interests  and  rapid  de- 
velopement  of  bis  infant  university.  This  institution 
was  too  importaat  in  its^,  and  exercised  too  Iai;ge  an 
influence  over  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country, 
to  pass  unnoticed  in  s  history  of  the  present  reign. 

Ab  &r  back  as  1497,  Ximenes  bad  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  university  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Alcala,  where  the  salubrity  of  Uie  air,  and  the 
sober,  tranqnil  complexion  of  the  scenery,  on  the 
beautiful  borders  of  tbe  Heoares,  seemed  well  suited 
to  academic  study  and  meditation.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  obtain  plans  at  this  time  for  his  buildings 
irom  a  celebrated  architect.  Other  engagements, 
however,  postponed  the  commencement  of  the  work 
till  1600,  when  the  cardinal  himself  laid  tbe  comer- 
stone  of  the  principal  college,  with  a  solemn  cere- 
monial,* and  invocation  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
his  designs.  From  that  hour,  amidst  all  the  engross- 
ing cares  of  church  and  state,  be  never  lost  sight  of 

words,  the  appftrition  vaniahed  aataults  by  the  Moon,  wu  at 
without  ceremony.  It  repeated  length  bo  much  damaged  by  an 
it«  Tiait  in  the  tame  manner  on  earthqu^e,  in  1790,  that  it  waa 
the  following  night;  and,  a  few  abaudoned,  and  lU  Spanish  gar- 
days  after,  its  aisuisnce  was  veii-  rison  and  population  were  trani- 
fied  by  the  total  divcomfiture  of  ferred  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
the  Algerinea  in  a  bloody  battle  Mazanjuivir. 
under  the  walls.  See  Uie  evi- 
dence of  theMTariouB  apparitions,  *  The  custom,  familiar  at  the 
as  collected,  for  the  edification  of  present  day,  of  depositing  coins 
tbe  court  of  Rome,  by  that  prince  and  other  tokens,  with  inacrip- 
of  mincle-mongers,  QuintontUa.  tions,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
(Archetypo,  pp.  317,  8SS,  SSS,  architect  and  founder,  and  date 
340.)  Blihop  Flechier  appears  of  the  building,  under  the  comer* 
to  hare  no  misgivings  as  to  the  atone,  waa  olwerved  on  this  occa- 
truth  of  these  old  wives'  tales,  aion,  where  it  ia  noticed  as  of 
(Histoire  de  Ximenes,  liv.  6.)  ancient  usage,  more  pritco.  Go- 
Onui,  ofUr  reaiating  repeated  mez,  De  Rebua  Gestig,  fol.  26. 
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this  great  object.  When  at  Alcala,  he  might  be  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  ground,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand, 
taking  the  admeasurements  of  the  buildings,  and  sti- 
mulating  the  industry  of  the  workmen  by  seasonable 
rewards.* 

The  plans  were  too  extensive,  however,  to  admit 
of  being  speedily  accomplished.  Besides  the  prin- 
pipal  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  named  in  honour  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Toledo,  there  were  nine  others, 
together  with  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  in- 
valids at  the  university.  These  edifices  were  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner ;  and  such  parts  as  ad* 
mitted  of  it,  as  the  libraries,  refectories,  and  chapels, 
were  finished  with  elegance,  and  even  splendour.  The 
city  of  Alcala  underwent  many  important  and  expen- 
sive alterations,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of 
being  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flonristung  university. 
The  stagnant  water  was  carried  off  by  druns,  the 
streets  were  paved,  old  buildings  removed,  and  new 
and  spacious  avenues  thrown  open.-f- 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  the  cardinal  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  his  vast  design 
completed,  and  every  apartment  of  the  spacious  pile 
carefully  furnished  with  all  that  was  requisite  for  the 
comfort  and  acconmiodation  of  the  student.  It  was,' 
indeed,  a  noble  enterprise,  more  particularly  when 

*  Fl^ier,  Hirtoiie  de  Xime-  "  plena  di  molti  libri  et  La^i  et 

nee,  p,  J97.  Greci  et  Hebraici." 

The  good  people  accused  the 

t  Oviedo,  QuincuBgenae,  MS.  cardinal  of  too  great  a  pswioii  for 

—  Roblee,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  building;    and    punningly   said, 

IS, — Quintanilla,  Arcbetypo,  p.  "The  diurch  of  Toledo  had  never 

178. — Cohneaar,  Delices  de  I'Ei-  had  a  bishop  of  greater  AJ^feoAoN, 

pagne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  308  —  310. —  in  eveiy  «enK,  than  Xunenet." 

Navagiero,  Viaggio,  fol.  7,  who  Flechier,   Histoire  de  Ximenet, 

notice*  particularly  the  library,  p.  597. 
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viewed  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual.  As  such 
it  raised  the  deepest  admiratioQ  in  Francis  the  First, 
when  he  visited  the  spot  a  few  fears  after  the  car- 
dinal's death.  "  Your  XimeDes,"  said  he,  '*  has  ex- 
ecuted more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  conceive; 
he  has  done,  with  his  single  hand,  what  in  France 
it  has  cost  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."* 

The  erection  of  the  buildings,  however,  did  not  ter^ 
minate  the  labours  of  the  primate,  who  now  assumed 
the  task  of  digesting  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline fbr  his  in&nt  seminary.  In  doing  this,  he 
sought  light  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  bor- 
rowed many  useful  bints  from  the  venerable  university 
of  Paris.  His  system  vras  of  the  most  enlightened 
kind,  being  directed  to  call  all  the  powers  of  the  stu- 
dent into  action,  and  not  to  leave  him  a  mere  passive 
recipient  in  the  bands  of  his  teachers.  Besides  dailj 
recitations  and  lectures,  he  was  required  to  take  part 
in  public  examinations  and  discussions,  so  conducted 
as  to  prove  effectually  his  talent  and  acqaiations.  In 
these  gladiatorial  displays  Ximenes  took  the  deepest 
interest,  and  often  encouraged  the  generous  emulation 
of  the  scholar  by  attending  in  person. 

Two  provisions  may  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of 
the  man.  One,  that  the  salary  of  a  professor  should 
be  regulated  by  the  number  of  his  disciples :  another, 
that  every  professor  should  be  reeligible  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  four  years.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
servant  of  Ximenes  should  sleep  on  bis  post.f 

Liberal  foundations  were  made  for  indigent  stu- 
dents, especially  in  divinity.  Indeed,  theological 
studies,  or  rather  such  a  general  course  of  study  as 
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Hhould  property  enter  into  the  education  of  a  Chrie- 
tian  minister,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  for  the  Spanish  clergy,  up  to  this  period,  as 
before  noticed,  were  too  often  deficient  in  the  most 
common  elements  of  learning.  But,  in  this  prepara- 
tory discipline,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Ximenes 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  taught 
in  other  universities.  Out  of  the  forty-two  chairs, 
indeed,  twelve  only  were  dedicated  to  divinity  and 
the  canon  law,  while  fourteen  were  appropriated  to 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  ancient  classics;  studies 
which,  probably,  found  especial  favour  with  the  car- 
dinal, as  furnishing  the  only  keys  to  a  correct  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  cardinal 
sought  the  most  competent  agents  for  carrying  his 
plans  into  execution;  and  this  indiiferently  from 
abroad  and  at  home.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  for 
narrow  local  prejudices ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
he  knew,  bore  fruit  in  every  clime,  f     He  took  espe- 


•  Naragiero  says,  it  wai  pre- 
scribed the  lectures  should  be  in 
Latin.  Vis^o,  fol.  7. — Robles, 
Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  16. 

Of  these  profeuonhipa,  six 
were  appropriated  to  theology ;  six 
to  canon  law ;  four  to  medicine ; 
one  to  anatomy ;  one  to  surgery  ; 
eight  to  the  arts,  a>  they  were  - 
culed,  embnong  logic,  j^iysics, 
and  metaphysid ;  one  to  eUiica ; 
one  to  mathematics ;  four  to  the 
ancient  language*;  four  to  riie- 
toric ;  and  six  to  grammar.  One 
is  struck  with  the  disproportion 
of  the  mathematical  itudiei  to 
the  rest.  Though  an  important 
part  of  general  education,  and 
consequently   of  the  coune  em- 


braced in  most  univerntiet,  it 
had  too  little  reference  to  a  re- 
li^oui  one  to  find  much  bvour 
with  the  cardinal. 

i  Lampillas,  in  his  usual  pa- 
triotic vein,  stoutly  muntains 
that  the  chiun  of  the  univenity 
were  all  supplied  by  native  Span- 
iards. "  Ttov6  in  Spagna,"  he 
■ays  of  the  cardinal,  "  tutta  quella 
Bcelta  copia  di  grandi  uomini, 
quali  richiedeTa  la  grande  im- 
presa,"  &c.  Letteratura  Spog- 
nuola,  torn.  i.  part.  3.  p.  160. 
Alvoro  Gomez,  who  flourished  two 
centuries  earlier,  and  personally 
knew  the  professors,  is  the  hettta 
authority.  De  Rebui  Oettii,  (oH, 
80-8t. 
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cial  care  tbat  the  emolument  should  be  sufflcieot  to 
tempt  talent  irom  obacuiity,  and  from  qnarters,  how- 
ever remote,  where  it  waa  to  be  found.  In  this  he 
was  perfectly  Baccessfiil,  and  we  find  the  university 
catalogue  at  this  time  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
most  distingoiahed  scholars  in  their  various  depart- 
ments, many  of  whom  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  by 
the  enduring  memorials  of  erudition  which  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us.* 

In  July  1608,  the  cardinal  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  hia  academy  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
misBion  of  pupils ;  and  in  the  fc^Iowiog  month  the 
first  lecture,  being  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  was  publicly 
delivered.  Students  soon  flocked  to  the  new  uni- 
vereity,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its  professors, 
its  ample  apparatus,  its  thorough  system  of  instrnc- 
t«m,  and,  above  all,  its  splendid  patronage,  and  the 
bigfa  character  of  its  founder.  We  Lave  no  informa- 
tion of  their  number  in  Ximenes's  lifethne;  but  it 
must  have  been  very  conmderable,  since  no  leas  than 
seven  thousand  came  out  to  receive  Francis  the  First, 
on  his  visit  to  the  university,  within  twenty  years  after 
it  was  (^ened.f 

Five  years  after  this  period,  in  1513,  King  Ferdi- 
nand, in  an  ezcurnon  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  de> 
dining  health,  paid  a  visit  to  Alcaic.  Ever  since  his 
return  from  Orao,  the  cardinal,  disgusted  with  public 
life,  had  remained,  with  a  few  brief  exceptions,  in  his 
own  diocese,  devoted  solely  to  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional duties.    It  was  with  proud  satis&ction  that 

*  L.  Harineo,  Cobu  MenxH  h«  notieea  with  Kbenl  panegyric. 

nbl«e,  fbl.  13.  De  Rebiu  Oestie,  fol.  80  et  seq. 

Alvsro  Oomes  knew  seventl  of 
these  taearu,  whose  Behdarahip  f  Quintaiulla,  Archetype,  lib. 

(and  he  waa  a  competent  judge)  3,  cap.  1 7- 
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he  now  received  his  sovereign,  and  exhibited  to  him 
the  noble  testimony  of  the  great  objects  to  which  his 
retirement  had  been  conseenited.  The  king,  whose 
naturallj  inquisitive  mind  no  illness  could  damp« 
visited  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  attended 
Uie  examinations,  and  listened  to  the  pul^c  disputa- 
tions of  tbe  scholars  with  interest.  With  little  learn- 
ing of  his  own,  he  had  been  made  too  often  sensible  of 
his  deficiencies  not  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  His 
acute  perception  readily  discerned  the  inuoHise  bene- 
fit to  bis  kingdom,  and  tbe  glory  conf^red  on  hia 
reign,  by  the  labonrs  of  his  ancient  minister;  and 
he  did  ample  justice  to  them  in  the  unqualified  terms 
of  his  commendation. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  rector  of  San  Ilde- 
foDBO,  tbe  bead  of  the  university,  came  out  to  receive 
the  king,  preceded  by  bis  usnal  train  of  attendants, 
with  tbeir  maces,  or  wands  of  ofiSce.  The  royal 
guard,  at  this  exhibition,  called  out  to  them  to  lay 
aside  these  insignia,  as  unbecoming  any  subject  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  "  Not  so,"  said  Ferdinand, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  majesty  could 
not  be  degraded  by  its  homage  to  letters ;  '*  not  so ; 
this  is  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  those  who  are 
initiated  in  their  mysteries  have  the  best  right  to 
reign  here."* 

In  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties,  Ximenes  found 
time  for  the  execution  of  another  work,  which  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  render  his  name  im- 
mortal in  tbe  republic  of  letters.  This  was  his  &mous 
Bible,  or  Complutensian  Polyglot,  as  usually  termed, 

*  Gomez,  De  Rebiu  Gestis,  mind  the  &iniltar  anecdote  of 
fbl.  86.  King  Charles  and  Dr.  Buiby. 

The  reader  will  readily  call  to 
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from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.*  It  waa  on 
the  plan,  first  conceived  hy  Origen,  of  exhibiting  in 
one  view  the  Scriptures  in  their  variouB  ancient  lan- 
guages. It  was  a  work  of  surpassing  difficulty,  de- 
manding sn  extensive  and  critical  acquaJntaoce  with 
the  meet  ancient,  and  eonseqnentlj  the  rarest  manu- 
scripts. The  character  and  station  of  the  cardinal 
afforded  him,  it  is  true,  uncommon  facilities.  The 
precious  collection  of  the  Vatican  was  liberally  thrown 
open  to  him,  especially  under  Leo  the  Tenth,  whose 
munificent  spirit  delighted  in  the  ondertaking.f  He 
obtuned  copies  in  like  manner,  of  whatever  was  of 
value  in  the  other  libraries  of  Italy,  and,  indeed,  of 
Europe  generally ;  and  Spain  supplied  him  with  edi- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  of  great  antiquity,  which 
had  been  treasured  up  by  the  banished  Israelites.} 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
in  this  way,  from  the  fact  that  four  thousand  gold 
crowns   were  paid     for    seven    foreign   manuscripts. 


*  "  Alcali  de  Henares,"  layt 
Hartyr,  in  one  of  hii  early  let- 
ten,  "  quEB  dicituT  esse  Complu- 
tum.  Sit,  vel  ne,  nil  mihi  cime." 
(Opiu  EpUt.  epist.  2S4.)  These 
ineverent  doubts  were  uttered 
before  it  had  gained  its  literary 
celebrity.  L.  Marineo  derives  the 
name  Compluhtm  from  the  abun* 
dant  fniitfutneBg  of  the  soil,  — 
"  cumpluiniento  que  tiene  de  cada 
cDsa."  Cosas  Uemonbles,  foL 
IS. 

t  Ximenes  scknowledgea  hie 
obligations  to  his  Holiness,  in 
particular  for  the  Greek  MSS. 
"  Atque  ex  ipds  [esemplaribus] 
quidem  Oneca  Sanctitati  tun  de- 
bemus;  qui  ex  ista  Apoatolicfi 
bibliotheci  anttquissinios  tarn  Ve- 


teris  quam  Novt  codicei  peiquam 
humane  od  noi  misisti."  Biblia 
Polyglotta,  (Compluti,  1514  — 
17,)  Fr61ogo. 

i  "  Maximam,"  says  the  car- 
dinal, in  hia  PK&ce,  "  labcnia 
nostri  partem  ia  eo  prsdpus 
fuisse  venatam ;  ut  et  vironim 
in  linguarum  cognitione  eminen- 
tissimorum  oper&  uteremur,  et 
castigatiBsims  omni  ex  parte 
vetustistimaque  exemplaria  pro 
ardietypis  haberemus  ;  quorum 
quidem,  tarn  Hebneorum  quam 
Qnecorum  ac  Latinorum,  multi. 
plicem  copiam,  variis  ex  lodi, 
non  rine  summo  tabore  conquinyi- 
mus."  Biblia  Potyglotta  Com- 
pluti, Pnili^ 
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whicb,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the 
compilation.* 

The  conduct  of  the  work  was  Intrusted  to  nine 
scholarB,  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  tongues,  as  most 
of  them  had  evinced  hj  works  of  critical  acuteness 
and  erudition.  After  the  labours  of  the  day,  these 
learned  sages  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  order  to 
settle  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in 
the  course  of  their  researches,  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  their  observations.  Ximenes,  who, 
however  limited  bis  attainments  in  general  litera^ 
ture,f  was  an  excellent  biblical  critic,  frequently  pre- 
sided, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  delibera- 
tions. "  Lose  no  time,  my  friends,"  he  would  say, 
"  in  the  prosecution  of  our  glorious  work  ;  lest,  in  the 
casualties  of  life,  you  should  lose  your  patron,  or 
I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  whose  services  are 
of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than  wealth  and  worldly 
honours.**  t 

The  difficulties  of    the  undertaking  were  sensibly 


*  Gomez,  De  RebuB  Geatia, 
fol.  S9.-~QuintaniIla,  An^etypo, 
lib.  3,  cap.  10. 

f  Martyr  speaks  of  Ximenes, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  ai  "  doe- 
trinft  lingulan  oppletum."  (Opus 
Epist.  epUt.  108.)  He  Epraki 
with  more  dirtnut  in  another ; 
"  Aiunt  esse  vimm,  «i'  mm  literit, 
monim  tamen  lanctitate  egre- 
giiun."  (Epiit.  160.)  this  was 
written  some  years  later,  when 
be  bad  better  knowledge  of  him. 

X  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib. 
8,  cap.  10.  —  Gomes,  De  Rebus 
Qeitia,  fol.  31). 

The  scholars  employed  in  the 
compilation    were  the  venerable 

VOL.  III. 


Lebrija,  the  learned  Nunez,  or 
I^nciano,  of  whom  the  reader  has 
had  some  account,  Lopez  de  Zu- 
Siga,  a  controveraialist  of  Ems- 
mua,  Bartholomeo  de  CbsIto,  the 
famous  Greek  Demetrius  Creten- 
MS,  and  Juan  de  Vergaia; — all 
thorough  linguists,  especially  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  To  these 
were  joined  Paulo  Coronel,  Al- 
fonso a  physician,  and  Alfonso 
Zamora,  converted  Jews,  and  fii- 
miliar  with  the  oriental  languages. 
Zamora  ho*  the  merit  of  the  pht- 
lolopcst  compilations  relative  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  in  the 
last  volume.  lidem  auct.  ut  su- 
pra :  et  Suma  de  la  Vida  de 
Cisneros,  MS. 
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increased  bj  those  of  the  printing.  The  art  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  there  were  no  types  in  Spain, 
if  indeed  in  any  part  of  Enrope,  in  the  oriental  cha- 
racter. Ximenes,  however,  careful  to  have  the  whole 
executed  under  his  own  eye,  imported  arf^sts  from 
Germany,  and  had  types  cast  in  the  various  languages 
required,  in  his  founderies  at  AlcalL* 

Tbe  work,  when  completed,  occupied  six  volumes 
folio  ;f  the  first  four  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament, 
the  fifth  to  the  New;  the  last  containing  a  Hebrew 
and  Cbaldaic  vocabulary,  with  other  elementary  trea- 
tises of  singular  labour  and  leuning.  It  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  1617,  fifteen  years  after  its 
commencement,  and  a  few  months  only  before  the 
death  of  its  illustrious  projector.  Alvaro  Gomez  re- 
lates, that  he  had  often  heard  John  Broccario,  the  son 
of  the  printer,}  say,  that  when  the  last  sheet  was 
struck  off,  he,  then  a  child,  was  dressed  in  his  best 
attire,  and  sent  with  a  copy  to  the  cardinal.  The 
latter,  as  he  took  it,  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
devoutly  offered  up  his  thanks  for  being  spared  to 
the  completion  of  this  good  work.  Then,  turning  to 
his  friends  who  were  present,  he  said,  that,  "  of  all  the 
acts  which  distinguished  his  administration,  there  was 
none,  however  arduous,  better  entitled  to  their  con- 
gratulation than  thiB."j 

*  Quintanilla,  An^etypo,  lib.  t  "  InduBtri&  et  Bolerti&  hono- 

9,  cap.  10.  rsbilis  viii  Arnaldi  Ouillelmi  de 

t  The  woric  wai  originally  put  Brocsrio,   artis    impreKorii   Ma- 

at  the  extremely  low  price  oT  six  giBtri.    Anno  Domini  1517.   Julii 

ducats  and  a  half  a  copy.     (Biblia  die  decimo."      Biblia  Polyf^otta 

Poly^otta  Compluti,  Pnefix.)  At  Compluti.     Poitwript  to  4th  and 

only  600  copies,  however,  were  last  port  of  Vetui  Teat, 

■truck  off,,  it  has  become  exceed-  {  Gomez,    De    Rebui    (Settii, 

ingly   rare  and   valuable.      Ac-  fol.  3S. 

cording  to    Brunei,  it  has  been  The  part  devoted  to  the  old 

sold  as  high  ai  63/.  Teftament  contuns  the  Hebrew 
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This  is  not  the  place,  if  I  were  competent,  to  dJB- 
cufis  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  the  reputation  of 
which  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  Critics,  indeed, 
have  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  used 
in  the  compilation,  as  well  as  the  correctness  and 
value  of  the  emendations.*  Unfortunately,  the  de- 
struction of  the  original  manuscripta,  in  a  manner 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  whimsical  anecdotes  in 
literary  history,  makes  it  impossible  to  settle  the 
question  satisiactorily.f  Undoubtedly,  many  ble- 
mishes may  be  charged  on  it,  necessarily  incident  to 
an  age  when  the  science  of  criticism  was  imperfectly 
understood,  f  and  the  stock  of  materials  much  more 


original  with  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
the  Septuagint  veraion,  and  the 
Choldoic  paraphrase,  with  Latin 
translationi  by  the  Spanish  icho- 
lare.  The  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome. 
After  the  completion  of  this  work, 
the  cardinal  projected  an  edition 
of  Aristotle  on  the  same  tcale, 
whlA  was  unfortunately  defeated 
by  his  death.  Gomez,  de  Rebus 
Gestis,  foL  39. 

*  The  principal  controveny  on 
this  subject  was  carried  on  in 
Germany  between  Wetitein  and 
Goeze;  the  former  impugning,  the 
latter  defending  the  Compluten* 
nan  Bible.  The  cautious  and 
candid  Michaelia,  whose  prepos- 
sesaions  appear  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  Goeze,  decides  ulti- 
mately, afler  his  own  examina- 
tion, in  &TOUT  of  Wetstein,  aa 
reguds  the  value  of  the  MSS. 
em[doyed;  not,  however,  as  re- 
lates to  the  grave  charge  of  wil- 
fully accommodating  the  Greek 
text   to  the   Vulgate.      See  the 


grounds  and  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, apud  Hichaelis,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  Marth,  vol.  iL  part  1, 
chap.  12,  sec.  1 ;  part  2,  notes. 

f  Professor  Holdenhauer,  of 
Germany,  visited  Alcali  in  1 784, 
for  the  interesting  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  HSS.  used  in  the  Com- 
ptutenrian  Polyglot.  He  there 
learned  that  they  had  all  been  dis- 
posed of,  as  so  much  waste  paper 
l^membranai  inutilei),  by  the  li- 
brarian of  that  time,  to  a  rocket- 
maker  of  tlie  town,  who  soon  work- 
ed them  up  in  the  r^ular  way  of 
his  vocation  I  He  assigns  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  name  of  the  librarian, 
unfortunately,  is  not  recorded.  It 
would  have  been  as  imperishable 
as  that  of  Omar.  Marsh's  Mi- 
cbaelis,  vol.  ii.  port  1,  chap.  18, 

t  The  celebrated  text  of  "  the 
three  witnesses,"  formerly  cited 
in  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
and  which  Poison  so  completely 
overturned,  rests  in  part  on  what 
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limited,  or,  at  least,  more  difficult  of  access,  than  at 
the  present  day.*  After  every  deduction,  however, 
the  cardinal's  Bible  haa  the  merit  of  bein^  the  first 
successful  attempt  at  a  polyglot  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  consequently  of  facilitating,  even  by  its 
errors,  the  execution  of  more  perfect  and  later  works 
of  the  kind.f  Nor  can  we  look  at  it  in  connexion 
with  the  age,  and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was 
accomplished,  without  r^arding  it  as  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  piety,  learning,  and  munificence,  which  en- 
titles its  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

Such  were  the  gigantic  projects  which  amused  the 

•  "  Accedit,"  ny  the  editon 
of  the  Polyglot,  adveitmg  to  the 
blunden  uf  early  trtuiKribera, 
"  ubicunque  Latinonun  codicum 
Torietaa  est,  aut  depTBTatte  lec- 
tionii  Btupitio  (id  quod  llbrario- 
Tum  imperiti^  umul  et  negligenUa 
frequentuaiine  accideie  ndemus), 
ad  piimam  Seriptiirffi  originem 
recurrendum  ert."  Biblia  Poly- 
glotta  Compluti,  Pr6logo. 


Gibbon  colli  "  the  honeat  bigotry 
of  the  Complutenuan  editon." 
One  of  the  three  Greek  manu- 
icripts  in  which  that  text  ii 
{bund,  is  a  forgery  from  the  Poly- 
glot of  Atcali,  according  to  Mr. 
Norton,  in  hi«  recent  work,  "  The 
Evidences  of  the  Genuinenesi  of 
theGospeli;"  (Boaton,1637,TaLi. 
Additional  Note*,  p.  xxxix  ;} — a 
work  wliich  few  can  be  fully  com- 
petent to  criticise,  but  which  no 
penon  can  peruse  without  con- 
fming  the  acuteneu  and  strength 
of  its  reasoning,  the  nice  discri- 
mination of  its  criticism,  and  the 
precision  and  purity  of  its  dic- 
tion. Whatever  diiference  of  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  as  to  some 
of  its  concluaioni,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  ori^nalty  and  im- 
portance of  its  views  make  it  a 
substantial  accession  to  theologi- 
cal science;  and  that,  within  the 
range  permitted  by  the  subject,  it 
presents,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
noblest  apeciinens  of  scholarship 
and  elegance  of  composition  to  he 
found  in  our  youthful  literature. 


f  Tiraboschi  adduces  a  Psalter, 
published  in  four  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  at  Genoa,  in  1AI6,  as 
the  first  essay  of  a  polyglot  ver- 
sion. (Letteratura  Italiana,  torn, 
viii.  p.  191.)  Lampillas  does  not 
&U  to  add  this  enormity  to  the 
black  catalogue  which  he  has  mus- 
tered against  the  librariiui  of  Mo- 
dena.  (Letteratura  Spagnuola, 
tom.  ii.  part,  g,  p.  290.)  The 
first  three  volumes  of  the  Cotn- 
plutensian  Bible  were  printed  be- 
fore ISI6,  although  the  whole 
work  did  not  pass  the  press  till 
the  following  year. 
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leisure  hours  of  this  great  prelate.  Though  gigantic, 
they  were  neither  heyond  his  strength  to  execute,  nor 
beyond  the  demands  of  his  age  and  country.  They 
were  not  like  those  works  which,  forced  into  being  by 
whim  or  transitory  impulse,  perish  with  the  breath 
that  made  them ;  but,  ttUting  deep  root,  were  cherish- 
ed and  invigorated  by  the  national  sentiment,  so  as  to 
bear  rich  fruit  for  posterity.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  institution  at  AlcalS.  It  soon  be- 
came the  subject  of  royal  and  private  benefaction. 
Its  founder  bequeathed  it,  at  his  death,  a  clear  re- 
venue of  fourteen  thousand  ducats.  By  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  had  increased  to 
forty-two  thousand,  and  the  colleges  had  multiplied 
from  ten  to  tbirty-five.* 

The  rising  reputation  of  the  new  academy,  which 
attracted  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  Peninsula 
to  its  halls,  threatened  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  seminary  at  Salamanca,  and  occasioned  bitter 
jealousies  between  them.  The  field  of  letters,  bow- 
ever,  was  wide  enough  for  both,  especially  as  the  one 
was  more  immediately  devoted  to  theological  prepa- 
ration, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  civil  Jurisprudence, 
which  formed  a  prominent  branch  of  instruction  at 
the  other.  In  this  state  of  things,  their  rivalry,  far 
from  being  productive  of  mischief,  might  be  regarded 
as  salutary,  by  quickening  literary  ardour,  too  prone 
to  languish  without  the  spur  of  competition.  Side 
by  side,  the  sister  universities  went  forward,  dividing 
the  public  patronage  and  estimation.    As  long  as  the 

*  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  ceded  liberal  Bnnts  and  iininuni- 

S,  cap.  17. — Oviedo,  Qumciuge-  ties  to  Alcala  on  more  than  one 

nos,  MS.  dial,  de  Ximeni.  occasion.    Gomez,  De  Rebui  Oea- 

Ferdinand   and    Isabella   con-  tis,  fol.  49,  45. 
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good  em  of  letters  lasted  in  Spain,  the  academy  of 
Ximenes,  under  the  influence  of  its  admimble  disci- 
pline, maintained  a  reputation  inferior  to  none  other 
in  the  Peninsula,*  and  continued  to  send  forth  its 
sons  to  occupy  the  most  exalted  posts  in  church  and 
state,  and  shed  the  light  of  genius  and  science  over 
their  own  and  future  ages.f 


*  Erssmus,  in  a  letter  to  his 
Iriend  Vergtura,  in  ]527|  perpe- 
trates 8  Greek  pun  on  the  classic 
name  of  Alcdd,  intimating  the 
hJeheet  opinion  of  the  state  of 
Mienee  there.  "  Oratulor  tibi, 
omatissime  addescena,  gratulor 
Testrte  Hispanice  ad  pristinam 
eruditionis  laudem  reluti  post- 
liminio  reflorescenti.  Gratulor 
Complut^  quod  duoium  pnesu- 
lum  Prancisci  et  Alfonsl  fdicibus 


auspiciis  sic  effloretcit  omni  ge- 
nere  studionun,  ut  jure  Optimo 
rafirKowroy  Bppellare  possimus." 
Epistoln,  p.  771. 

f  Quintanilla  b  for  passing  the 
sum  total  of  the  good  wo^  of 
these  vrorthies  of  Atcala  to  the 
credit  of  its  founder.  They  might 
serve  as  a  make-weight,  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  his  beatifi- 
caUon.     Archetypo,    lib.  3,  cap. 
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League  of  Cambny. — Alaim  of  Ferdinand. — Holy  League. — Battle 
of  RBvenna. — Death  of  Ga«ton  de  Foix. — Retreat  of  the  French. — 
The  Spaniards  Tictoiioua, 

The  domestic  history  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand's 
resumption  of  the  regency,  coDtains  few  remarkable 
events.  Its  foreign  relations  were  more  important. 
Those  with  Africa  have  been  already  noticed,  and  we 
must  now  tnm  to  Italy  and  Navarre. 

The  possession  of  Naples  necessarily  brought  Fer- 
dinand within  the  sphere  of  Italian  politics.  He 
showed  little  disposition,  however,  to  avail  himself  of 
it  for  the  further  extension  of  his  conquests.  Gon- 
salvo,  indeed,  during  his  administration,  meditated 
various  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  Italy,  bat  vrith  a  view  rather  to  the  pre- 
servation than  enlargement  of  his  present  acquisi- 
tions. After  the  treaty  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  even 
these  designs  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  Catholic  mon- 
arch seemed  wholly  occupied  with  the  internal  afiairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  his  rising 
empire  in  Africa.* 

*  Quicdardlni,  Ittoria,  tom.iiL  — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6, 
lib.  5,  p.  857,  ed.  Hilano,  1803.      cap-  7,  9,  et  aliln. 
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The  craving  appetite  of  LoDia  the  Twelfth,  on  the 
other  hand,  sharpened  by  the  loss  of  Naples,  sought 
to  indemnify  itself  by  more  ample  acquisitions  in  the 
north.  As  t&r  back  as  1604,  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
with  the  emperor  for  the  partition  of  the  continental 
possessions  of  Venice,  introducing  it  into  one  of  those 
abortive  treaties  at  Blois  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.*  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Ferdinand  in  the  royal  interview  at 
Savona.  No  immediate  action  followed ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  latter  monarch,  with  his  usual  cir- 
cumspection, reserved  his  decision  imtil  he  should 
be  more  clearly  satisfied  of  the  advantages  to  him- 
self.f 

At  length  the  projected  partition  was  definitely 
settled  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Cambray,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1508,  between  Louis  the  Twelfth  and  the 
emperor  Maximilian ;  in  which  the  pope.  King  Ferdi- 
nand, and  all  princes  who  had  any  claims  for  spolia- 
tions by  the  Venetians,  were  invited  to  take  part. 
The  share  of  the  spoil  assigned  to  the  Catholic  mon- 
arch was  the  five  Neapolitan  cities,  Trani,  Brindin, 
Gallipoli,  Pulignano,  and  Otranto,  pledged  to  Venice 
for  considerable  sums  advanced  by  her  during  the 
late  war.:]:  The  Spanish  court,  and,  not  long  after, 
Julius  the  Second,  ratified  the  treaty,  although  it  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  avowed  porpose  of  the 
pontiff,  to  chase  the  barbarians  ftom  Italy.  It  was 
bis  bold  policy,  however,  to  make  use  of  them  first 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church ;  and  then  to 

*  Dumont,  Corp*  Diplomatique,  t  Guicd&idini,  Iitoria,  torn.  ir. 

torn.  iv.  part  I ,  no.  30. — Flaaaan,  p.  78- 

Diplomatie  Frangwe,  torn.  i.  pp.  ^   Flasaan,  Diplomatie  Fran- 

882,  t&3.  9use,  torn.  1.  lib.  2,  p.  283.— 
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trust  to  hia  augmented  strength  and  more  &Tourable 
opportunities  for  eradicating  them  altogether. 

Never  was  thefe  a  project  more  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple or  sound  policy.  There  was  not  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  who  was  not  at  that  very  time  in 
close  alliance  with  the  state,  the  dismemberment  of 
which  he  wasplottiug.  .As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  went 
to  break  down  the  principal  barrier,  on  which  each  of 
these  powers  could  rely  for  keeping  in  check  the  over- 
weening ambition  of  its  neighbours,  and  maintaining 
the  balance  of  Italy.*  The  alarm  of  Venice  was 
(ptieted  for  a  time  by  assurances  from  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  that  the  league  was  solely  directed 
against  the  Turks,  accompanied  by  the  most  hypocri- 
tical professions  of  good-will,  and  amicable  ofiers  to 
the  repablicf 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  declares,  that,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  allies  to  support  the  pope  in  a 
crusade  against  the  infidel,  they  first  proposed  to  re- 
cover from  Venice  the  territories  of  which  she  had 
despoiled  the  church  and  other  powers,  to  the  manifest 
hinderance  of  these  pious  designs.  The  more  flagitious 
the  meditated  enterprise,  the  deeper  was  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy  thrown  over  it  in  this  corrupt  age.  The 
true  reasons  for  the  confederacy  are  to  be  found  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  German  diet,  some  time  after, 
by  the  French  minister  Kalian.  "  We,"  he  remarks, 
after  enumerating  various  eaormities  of  the  republic, 

Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  le»  force  to  all  the  other  allies, 
ton),  iv.  part  I,  no.  58.  Opere,  II  Principe,  cap.  3. 

f  Du  Bob,  Ligue  de  Gambray, 

•  This  argument,  used  by  Ma-      torn.  i.  pp.  6fl,  67.  —  Ulloo,  Vita 

chiavelli  against  Louis's  rupture      di  Carlo  V,  fol.  36,  37>  —  Ouic- 

with  Venice,  applies  with  more  or      ciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  p.  141. 
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"  we  wear  no  fine  purple ;  feast  from  no  sumptuons 
serricea  of  plate ;  have  no  cofifera  overflowing  with 
gold.  We  are  barbariaoe.  Surety,*'  he  continues  in 
another  place,  "  if  it  is  derogatory  to  princes  to  act 
the  part  of  merchants,  it  is  unbecoming  in  merchants 
to  assume  the  state  of  princes."  *  This,  then,  was  the 
true  key  to  the  conspiracy  against  Venice ;  envy  of 
her  superior  wealth  and  magnificence,  hatred  engen- 
dered by  her  too  arrogant  bearing,  and  lastly  the  evil 
eye  with  which  kings  naturally  regard  the  movements 
of  an  active,  aspiring  republic-f 

To  secure  the  cooperation  of  Florence,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw  their  protection 
from  Pisa,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Venice  so  mercenary  and  base  as  this  bartering 
away  for  gold  the  independence  for  which  this  little 
republic  had  been  so  nobly  contending  for  more  than 
fourteen  years.J 

410),  and  Ouicciardinii  a  Floren- 
tine, records,  the  humiliadon  of 
Venice.  (Istoria,  lib,  *,  p.  187.) 
The  aiTogance  of  the  rival  repub- 
lic doei  not  escape  the  satincftl 
huh  of  Machiavelli  :— 
"  San  Hmco,  impetuoao  ed  im- 

portuno, 
Credendon  haver  sempra  il  vento 

in  poppa, 
Non  n  curd  di  rovinare  ognuno ; 
N^  vidde  come  la  potenza  troppa 
Era  nociva." 

Dell'  Anno  d'Oro,  c^  5. 

i  Mariana,  Hist  de  Eipans, 
lib.  29,  cap.  15. —  Ammiiato,  Ib- 
torie  Florentine,  torn.  iiL  lib.  2S, 
p.  266.  —  Peter  Martyr,  puoO 
Epiat.  epist.  US. 

Louis  XII.  was  in  alliance  with 


— Bembo,  Ittoria  Viniziana,  torn. 
iLUb.7. 

*  See  a  liberal  extract  Ai>m  thii 
haiangu^  apud  Daru,  HisL  de 
Veniie,  torn.  lii.  liv.  23  ;  —  also 
apud  I>u  Bos,  Ligue  de  Cambray, 
tom.  i.  pp.  HO  et  seq.  —  The  old 
poet,  Jean  Maiot,  sums  up  the 
sins  of  the  republic  in  the  follow- 
ing Terse :  — 

"  Autre  Dieu  n'ont  que  Tor,  c'est 

leur  creance." 
CEuvrei  de  Clement  Uaiot,  avec 

les  OuTragee  de  Jean  Marot, 

(La  Haye,  1731,)  tom.  t.  p. 

71. 

f  See  the  undi^uised  satis&c- 
tion  with  which  Martyr,  a  Mi- 
lanese, predicts  (Opus  E^ist.  epiit. 
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Earlj  in  April  1509,  Louis  the  Twelfth  crossed 
the  Alpa  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  bore  down  all 
opposition.  City  and  castle  fell  before  him ;  tmd  his 
demeanour  to  the  vanquished,  over  whom  he  had  no 
rights  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  war,  was  that  of  an 
incensed  master  taking  veogeance  on  his  rebellious 
vassals.  In  revenge  for  his  detention  before  Peschiera, 
he  hung  the  Venetian  governor  and  his  son  from,  the 
battlements.  This  was  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  which,  however  hard  they  bore  on  the  pea^ 
sant,  respected  those  of  high  degree.  Loais's  rank, 
and  bis  heart  it  seems,  unhappily,  nused  him  equally 
above  sympathy  with  either  class.* 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1509,  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Agnadel,  which  broke  the  power  of  Venice, 
and  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.f  Ferdinand 
had  contributed  nothing  to  these  operations,  except 
by  his  diversion  on  the  side  of  Naples,  where  he  pos- 


Florence,  but  uiBiit«d  on  1 00,000 
ducati  oa  the  price  of  his  Bojui- 
«toence  in  her  lecoTery  of  FW. 
Ferdinand,  or  rather  his  general, 
Gonsalro  de  Cordova,  had  taken 
Fiia  under  fail  protection,  and  the 
king  imiited  on  50,000  ducata  for 
hia  abendonmait  of  her.  Thia 
honourable  traniaction  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  the  reapective 
amounta  to  the  royal  jobb«a  i  the 
50,000  exceaa  of  Louia'i  portion 
being  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
FenSnand,  who  waa  made  to  be- 
lieve by  the  parties  that  hia  ally 
received  only  a  like  sura  with  him- 
aelf.  Ouicciardini,  latoria,  tom. 
iv.pp.  78,  80,  156,  157- 

*  H^moiTes  de  Bayard,  chap. 
30. — FLeunnge,  H^moirea,  ch^. 
S. — Ouicdaidini,  latoria,  torn.  ir. 
p.  183. 


Jean  Harot  describes  tiie  exe- 
cution in  the  following  cool  and 
Bummary  style  :— 

"  Ce  chastelain  de  Iji,  auaai  Is  ca- 

pitaine, 
Pour  la  deriiaion  et  response  vi- 

laine 
Qu'ils  fiient   au  henuilt,   fiurent 

pria  et  aanglez 
Puia  devant  tout  le  monde  pendus 

et  eatranglez." 
(Euvree,  tom.  v.  p.  158. 

t  The  fiilleat  account,  proba- 
bly, of  the  action  ia  in  the  "  Voy- 
^e  de  Veniae,"  of  Jean  Marot. 
(CEuvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  184 — 139.) 
Thia  pioneer  of  French  aong,  nnce 
eclipsed  by  hia  mine  polished  aon, 
accompamed  hia  maater,  Louia 
XII,  on  his  Italian  expedition,  as 
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sessed  himself  without  difficulty  of  the  cities  allotted 
to  his  share.  They  were  the  cheapest,  and,  if  not  the 
most  valuable,  were  the  most  permanent  acquisitions 
of  the  war,  being  reincorporated  in  the  monarchy  of 
Naples. 

Then  followed  the  memorable  decree  by  which 
Venice  released  her  continental  provinces  from  their 
allegiance,  authorizing  them  to  provide  in  any  way 
they  could  for  their  safety  ;  a  measure  which,  whether 
originating  in  panic  or  policy,  was  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  latter.*  The  coufederates,  who  bad  remain- 
ed united  during  the  chase,  soon  quarrelled  over  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  Ancieot  jealousies  revived. 
The  republic,  with  cool  and  consummate  diplomacy, 
availed  herself  of  this  state  of  feeling. 

Pope  Julius,  who  had  gained  all  that  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  was  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  Ve- 
nice, now  felt  all  his  former  antipathies  and  distrust 
of  the  French  return  in  full  force.  The  rising  flame 
was  diligently  fanned  by  the  artful  emissaries  of  the 
republic,  who  at  length  effected  a  reconciliation  on  her 
behalf  with  the  haughty  pontiff.  The  latter,  having 
taken  this  direction,  went  forward  in  it  with  his  usual 
impetuosity.  He  planned  a  new  coalition  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French,  calling  on  the  other  allies  to 
take  part  in  it.  Louis  retaliated  by  summoning  a 
council  to  inquire  into    the  pope's  conduct,  and  by 

his  poet  chromcler ;  and  the  aub-  *  Foreign  historiana  impute 
ject  hoB  elicited  occasionally  aome  this  nieaaure  to  the  former  motive, 
sparks  of  poetic  lire,  though  struck  the  Venetians  to  the  latter.  The 
out  with  a  rude  hand.  Ilie  poem  cool  and  deliberate  conduct  of  thb 
is  so  conscientiouB  in  its  facta  and  government,  from  which  all  pas- 
dates,  that  it  is  commended  b;  a  rion,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
French  criUc  as  the  most  exact  abb^  Du  Boa,  seema  to  have  been 
record  of  the  Italian  campaign,  banished,  may  authorize  our  ac- 
Ibid.     Remorques,  p.  16.  quiescence  in  the  statement  most 
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marching  his  troops  into  the  territories  of  the 
church.* 

The  advance  of  the  French,  who  had  now  got  pos- 
session of  Bologna,  (May  21,  1511,)  alarmed  Ferdi- 
nand. He  had  secured  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
entered  into  the  war,  and  was  loath  to  be  diverted 
from  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested  nearer 
home.  "  I  know  not,"  writes  Peter  Martyr,  at  this 
time,  "  on  what  the  king  will  decide.  He  is  intL-nt 
on  following  up  bis  African  conquests.  He  feels 
natural  reluctance  at  breaking  with  his  French  ally. 
But  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  avoid  supporting 
the  pope  and  the  church,  not  only  as  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  freedom  ;  for,  if  the  French  get  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  the  liberties  of  all  Italy  and  of  every 
state  in  Europe  are  in  periL^f 

The  Catholic  king  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  sent 
repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  to  Louis  the 
Twelfth  agaiust  his  aggressions  on  the  church ;  be- 
seeching him  not  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  his  own  pious  purpose,  more  particularly,  of 
spreading  the  banners  of  the  Cross  over  the  infidel  re- 
gions of  Africa.  The  very  sweet  and  fraternal  tone  of 
these  communications  filled  the  king  of  France,  says 
Guicciardini,  with  much  distrust  of  his  royal  brother ; 
and  he  was  heard  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the  great  pre- 
parations which  the  Spanish  monarch  was  making  by 

flattering  to  the  national  vanity.  179,  190,  191;  torn.  t.  pp.  71, 

See  the  diacusuon  apud  Ligue  de  83 — 66 — Bembo,  Istoria  Yiniii- 

Canibny,  pp.  Ii6et«eq.  ana,  lib.  7,  9,  10. 

*  Bemaldez,  Reyea  CaUilicoB,  t  Opiu  Epiit.    epiat.  465. — 

MS.  cap.  221.  —  Fleurange,  Me*  Memoireade  Bayard,  chap.  46. 

moirei,  chap.  7.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Fleurange,  Memoirea,  chap.  ;e6. — 

Opus  EpiiL  epiat,  416 GuJc*  Bemaldez,  Reyea  Catolicoa,  MS. 

eiardini,  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  pp.  178,  cap.  225. 
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sea  and  land,  "  I  am  the  Saracen  against  whom  they 
are  directed."* 

To  secure  Ferdinand  more  to  his  interests,  the  pope 
granted  him  the  investiture,  so  long  -withheld,  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  same  easy  terms  on  which  it  was  formerly 
held  by  the  Aragonese  line.  His  Holiness  further  re- 
leased him  from  the  obligation  of  his  marriage  treaty, 
by  which  the  moiety  of  Naples  was  to  reyert  to  the 
French  crown  in  case  of  Germaine's  dying  without 
issue.  This  dispensing  power  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  bo  convenient  for  princes  in  their  good  graces, 
is  undoubtedly  the  severest  tax  ever  levied  by  super- 
stition on  human  reason,  f 


"  Iitoria,  lib.  9,  p.  135.— Car- 
bajal,  Anales,  MS.  alio  151 1. — 
Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cstolicoa,  MS. 
cap.  its. —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus 
Epiat.  epist.  465> 

Maduavelli's  friend  Vettori,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  the 
.Catholic  Icing  as  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  new  coalition  against 
Fiance,  and  notices  three  hundred 
lances  which  he  furnished  the 
pope  in  advance  for  this  purpose. 
(Machiavelli,  Opere,  Lettere  Fa- 
migliari,  no.  6.)  He  does  not 
seem  to  understand  that  these 
lances  were  part  of  the  services 
due  for  the  nef  of  Naples.  The 
letter  above  quoted  of  Martyr,  a 
more  competent  and  unsuspicious 
authority,  shows  Ferdinand's  sin- 
cere aversion  to  a  rupture  with 
Louis  at  the  present  juncture; 
and  a  subsequent  passage  of  the 
same  epistle  shows  him  too  much 
in  earnest  in  his  dtssuaaives,  to  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  insincerity. 
"  Ut  mitibus  verbis  ipsum,  Regi- 
nam  ejus  uxorem,  ut  consilianos 
omnes  Cabanitlos  aUoquatur,  ut 


Bgont  apud  regraa  suum  de  pace, 
dat  in  Srequentibus  mandatis." 
Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiet.  uta 
supra. — See  further,  epist.  45*. 

+  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist 
no.  441.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Es- 
paiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  ii. — 
Giovio,  Vita  Illust,  Vironim,  p. 
164.— Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp. 
Carlos  V,  torn.  i.  p.  18. 

The  act  of  investiture  was  dated 
July  3rd,  1 5 1 0.  tn  the  following 
August,  the  pontiff  remitted  the 
feudal  services  for  the  annual  tri- 
bute of  a  white  palfrey,  and  the 
ud  of  300  laneea  when  the  estates 
of  the  church  should  be  invaded. 
(Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  Ub.  9, 
cap.  1 1 .)  The  pope  had  hitherto 
refused  the  investiture,  except  on 
the  most  exorlutant  terms  j  which 
80  much  disgusted  Ferdinand 
that  he  passed  by  Ostia  on  his 
return  from  Naples,  vrithout  con- 
descending to  meet  his  Holinesa, 
who  was  waiting  there  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  him.  F^er 
Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist.  353. — 
Guicdudini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  p.73. 
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Od  the  4th  of  October  1511,  a  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed betweeu  Julius  the  Second,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice, 
vith  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the  church,  —  in 
other  words,  driring  the  French  out  of  Italy.*  From 
the  pious  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  it  was  call- 
ed the  Holy  League.  The  quota  to  be  iiimished  by 
the  king  of  Aragon  was  twelve  hundred  heavy  and 
one  thousand  light  cavalry,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a 
squadron  of  eleven  galleys,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Venetian  fleet.  The  combined  forces  were  to  be  pla- 
'  ced  under  the  command  of  Hugo  de  Cardona,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  a  person  of  polished  and  engaging  address, 
but  without  the  resolution  or  experience  requisite  to 
military  success.  The  rough  old  pope  sarcastically 
nicknamed  him  *'  Lady  Cardona."  It  was  an  appoint- 
ment that  would  certainly  have  never  been  made  by 
Queen  Isabella.  Indeed,  the  favour  shown  this  noble- 
man on  this  and  other  occasions  was  so  much  beyond 
his  deserts,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  many  that  he 
was  more  nearly  allied  by  blood  to  Ferdinand  than 
was  usually  imagined,  f 

Early  in  1512,  France,  by  great  exertions  and  with- 
out a  single  confederate  out  of  Italy,  save  the  false 

'  Ouinnardini,  Istonft,  torn.  t.  Vicer^  e  per  errore  che  abbia  &tto 

lib.  1 0,  p.  807. —  MBrions,  Hist,  non  I'ha  gutigato,  ma  pitl  prteto 

de  EapafiB,  torn.  ii.  lib.  SO,  cap.  5.  fatto  piu  grande,  e  li  pud  pengare, 

—  Byiner,  Ftsdeia,  torn.  ziii.  pp.  come  molti  dicono,  che  tia  *uoJi- 

305 — SOS.  glio,  e  eke  abbia  in  pennero  Ituei- 

-f-  Ouicciardini,  Istoria,  torn,  t.  arle  Re  di  Napolt."    Uacbiavelli, 

lib.  10,  p.  308 Bembo,  Istoria  Opere,  let.  di  16  Maggio,  1514. 

Viniziana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  12. — Ma-  According  to  Aleson,  the  king 

liana,  Hiit.  de  Esp^ia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  would  have  appointed  Navairo  to 

SO,  cap.  5,   14. —  Peter  Martyr,  the   port   of  commander-in-chief, 

Opua  Epiat.  epiat.  4S3.  had  not  hia  low  birth  diaqualified 

Vettori,  itseema,  gave  credence  him  for  it  in  the  e^es  oftheallie*. 

to  the  same  auggeation.     "Spagna  Annalea  de  Navarra,  tom.  t.  lib. 

ha  aempTe  smato  aastu  questo  mo  S6,  cap.  1 2. 
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and  fluctuatiag  emperor,  got  an  army  into  the  field 
superior  to  that  of  the  allies  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
BtJil  more  so  in  the  character  of  its  commander.  This 
was  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  de  Nemours,  and  brother 
of  the  queen  of  Aragon.  Though  a  boy  in  years,  for 
he  was  but  twenty-two,  he  was  ripe  in  understanding, 
and  possessed  consummate  military  talents.  He  in- 
troduced a  severer  discipline  into  his  army,  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  tactics.  He  looked  forward 
to  his  results  with  stem  indifference  to  the  means  by 
which  they  were  to  be  effected.  He  disregarded  the 
difficulties  of  the  roads  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  which  had  hitherto  put  a  check  on  military 
operations.  Through  the  midst  of  frightful  morasses, 
or  in  the  depth  of  winter  snows,  he  performed  his 
marches  with  a  celerity  unknown  in  the  warfare  of 
that  age.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Milan, 
he  relieved  Bologna,  (February  6,)  then  besieged  by 
the  allies,  made  a  countermarch  on  Brescia,  defeat- 
ed a  detachment  by  the  way,  and  the  whole  Vene- 
tian army  under  its  walls ;  and,  on  the  same  day  with 
the  last  event,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  place  by 
storm.  After  a  few  weeks'  dissipation  of  the  carnival, 
he  a^n  put  himself  in  motion,  and,  descending  on 
Ravenna,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  allied  army  to  a 
decisive  action  under  its  walls.  Ferdinand,  well  un- 
derstanding the  peculiar  characters  of  the  French  and 
of  the  Spanish  soldier,  had  cautioned  his  general  to 
adopt  the  Fabian  policy  of  Gonsalvo,  and  avoid  a  close 
encounter  as  long  as  possible.* 

■*  Bemaldez,  Reyet  Catblicos,  X,  apud  Vtts  Illust.  Vironun, 

MS.  cap.  iSO,  231-  —  Ouicciar-  lib.  8,  pp.  37,  S8. — M^oirea  de 

dini,  Istoria,  torn.  y.  lib.  10,  pp.  Bavar^  chap.  48 Fleumnge, 

260 — 278. — Giovio,  Vita  Leonu  Memoires,  chap,  f 6 — 86. 
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This  battle,  fought  with  the  greatest  numbers,  was 
also  the  most  murderous  which  had  stained  the  fair 
soil  of  Italy  for  a  century  (April  11,  1612).  No  less 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  according  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  fell  in  it,  comprehending  the  best 
blood  of  France  and  Italy.*  The  -viceroy  Cardona 
went  off  somewhat  too  early  for  his  reputation.  Bat 
the  Spanish  in&ntry,  under  the  count  Pedro  Navarro, 
behaved  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  school  of  Gonsalvo. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  in  a  position  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
deadly  artillery  of  Este,  then  the  best  mounted  and 
best  served  of  any  in  Europe.  When  at  length,  as 
the  tide  of  battle  was  going  against  them,  they  were 
brought  into  the  field,  Navarro  led  them  at  once 
against  a  deep  column  of  landsknechts,  who,  armed 
with  the  long  Grerman  pike,  were  bearing  down  all 
before  them.  The  Spaniards  received  the  shock  of 
this  formidable  weapon  on  the  mailed  panoply  with 
which  their  bodies  were  covered,  and,  dexterously  glid- 
ing into  the  hostile  ranks,  contrived  with  their  short 
swords  to  do  such  execution  on  the  enemy,  unprotect- 
ed except  by  corslets  in  front,  and  incapable  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  long  weapon,  that  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  totally  discomfited.  It 
was  repeating  the  experiment  more  than  once  made 
during  these  wars,  but  never  on    so   great   a  scale ; 

*  A  rioito  introduce*  the  bloody  NelsftngueumanpertuttaUcam- 

niut  of  RaTenna  among  the  vinoni  pogna ; 

of  MelJMa;  in  which  the  courtly  Ch'  b  leppellire   il  popol   verri 

propheten  (or  rather  poet)  pr»-  manco 

diets  the  glorie*  of  the  hotue  of  Tedesco,  hpano,  Oreco,  Italo,  e 

Bate.  Franco." 

Orlando  Furioto,  canto  3, 

"  Nuot^wuio  i  destrier  fine  alia  it.  55. 
puicia 

VOL.  ni.  Y 
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aod  it  fully  eetablisbed  the  saperioril^  of  the  ^paDish 
Eims.* 

The  Italian  in&ntry,  which  bad  fallen  back  before 
the  laodBknecbts,  now  rallied  under  cover  of  the 
Spanish  charge;  until  at  lengtii  the  overwhelming 
clouds  of  French  gendarmerie,  headed  by  Ives  d'AlI^ 
gre,  who  lost  his  own  life  in  the  m^Iie,  compelled  the 
allies  to  give  groimd.  The  retreat  of  the  Spaniards, 
however,  was  conducted  with  admirable  order,  and 
they  preserved  their  ranks  unbroken  as  tbey  repeated- 
ly tamed  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  pnrsnit.  At  this 
crisis,  Gaston  de  Foix,  flushed  with  succesB,  was  so 
exasperated  by  the  sight  of  this  valiant  corpe  going 
off  in  BO  cool  and  orderly  a  manner  from  the  field, 
that  he  made  a  desperate  charge  at  the  faedd  of  his 
chivalry,  in  hopes  of  breaking  it.  Unfortunately,  his 
wounded  botse  fell  under  him.  It  was  in  vtun  his  fol- 
lowen  called  ont,  "  It  is  our  viceroy,  the  brother  of 
yoor  queen  1"  The  words  had  no  charm  for  a  Span- 
ish ear,  and  he  was  despatched  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds.  He  received  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  the  &ce  ; 
good  proof,  says  the  knfiU  serviteur,  **  that  the  gentle 
foinoe  had  never  turned  his  back."f 

*  Bnuitome,  Viei  dei  Homines  lustration,  in  eatimatiiig  the  com- 

lUustrei,  disc.  6.  —  GuieciBrdini,  porative  Tolue  of  the  Spsmah,  or 

Isbnia,  torn.  v.  lib.  10,  pp.ZSO —  rather  BomBD  anna,  and  theOer- 

305. — Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat6licos,  man.     Opere,  torn.  iv.  Arte  della 

MS.  cap.  X3l,  233.  —  Memoires  Querra,  lib.  2,  p.  67. 
de  Ba;^ard,  chap.  54. — Du  Bellay,  t  Memoiret  de  BaTard,  chap. 

Henioit«a,apudPetitot,  Collection  54. — Guicriardini,  latoria,  ttHn.  r. 

des  M^moirea,  torn.  xvii.  p.  234.  lib.  10,  pp.  SOS — 309.  —  Petw 

— Fleurange,  M^moirei,  chi^i.  29,  Martyr,  epist.  483. — BrantAme, 

80.  —  Bembo,  Istoria  Vinizianii,  Viei  dea  Homines  lUustiee,  disc, 

torn.  ii.  lib.  12.  24. 

MachiaTelti  does  justice  to  the         The  best,  that  is,  the  most  per- 

gallantiy  of  this  valiant  corps,  spicuous  and  animated  description 

whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  «  the  fight  of  Baveima,  amoos 

furnishes  him  with  a  pertinent  il-  contemporary  writers,  will  be  found 
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There  are  few  inBtaaces  in  history,  if  indeed  there 
be  any,  of  so  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant  a 
military  career,  as  that  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  and  it  well 
entitled  him  to  the  epithet  hia  countrymen  gave  him 
of  the  "  thunderbolt  of  Italy."*  He  had  not  merely 
given  extraordinary  promise,  bat  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months  had  achieved  such  results  as  might 
well  make  the  greatest  powers  of  the  Peninsula  trem- 
ble for  their  possessions.  His  precocious  military  ta- 
lents, the  early  age  at  which  he  assumed  the  command 
of  armies,  as  well  as  many  peculiarities  of  his  disci- 
pline and  tactics,  suggest  some  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Napoleon's  career. 

Unhappily,  his  brilliant  fame  is  snllied  by  a  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,  the  more  odious  in  one  too 
young  to  be  steeled  by  familiarity  with  the  iron  trade 
to  which  he  was  devoted.  It  may  be  fair,  however, 
to  charge  this  on  the  age  rather  than  on  the  individual, 
for  snrely  never  was  there  one  characterized  by  greater 
brutality,  and  more   unsparing  ferocity  in  its  wars.f 


in  Guiedftrduii  (ubi  lupra) ;  among 
the  modem,  in  SUmondi,  (Repub- 
liquM  ItalieniM*,  tom.  xiv.  chap. 
109,)  an  MithoT  wbo  hu  the  me 
merit  of  combining  profbimd  phi- 
losophical analyn*  with  the  au- 
perfituBl  and  pictureique  giacea  of 
narrative. 

•  "  Le  foudre  de  I'ltalie ;  "(Gail- 
lard,  lUvalit^,  tom.  It.  p.  391  i) 
— lig^t  authority,  I  acknowledge, 
eren  for  a  $oMquet. 

t  One  example  may  mince,  oc- 
curring in  the  war  of  the  League, 
in  1610.  When  Vicensa  wai  ta- 
ken by  the  Imperialiett,  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  one,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
cotmts,  rix  thousand,  took  refi^ 


in  B  nei^bouring  grotto  with  their 
wives  and  childjvn,  comprehend- 
ing many  of  the  prindpal  &miliea 
of  the  place.  A  Fnoich  officer, 
detecting  their  retreat,  caused  a 
heap  of  bggots  to  be  piled  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavam  and  set 
on  fire.  Out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fugitives  only  one  escaped 
with  life ;  and  the  Uackened  and 
convulsed  E^pearance  of  the  bodies 
showed  too  putinly  the  cruel  agonies 
of  suSbcation.  (H^moires  de  Bay- 
ard, chap.  40.  —  Bembo,  letoria 
Viniziana,  tom.ii.  lib.  10.)  Bay- 
ard executed  two  of  the  authors 
of  this  diabolical  act  on  the  spot. 
But  the  "  chevalier  sans  reproehe" 
was  an  exception  to,  rather  than 
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So  little  had  the  progress  of  civilization  done  for  hu- 
manity. It  ia  not  until  a  recent  period  that  a  more 
generous  spirit  has  operated;  that  a  fellow-creature 
has  been  understood  not  to  forfeit  his  rights  as  a  man 
because  he  is  an  enemj ;  that  conventional  laws  have 
been  established,  tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  a  condition  which,  with  every  alleviation,  is  one  of 
unspeakable  misery ;  and  that  those  who  hold  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  in  their  hands  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  less  true  glory,  and  fer  less  profit,  to 
be  derived  from  war  than  from  the  wise  prevention 
of  it. 

The  defeat  at  Ravenna  struck  a  panic  into  the  con- 
federates. The  stout  heart  of  Julius  the  Second  fal- 
tered, and  it  required  all  the  assurances  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Venetian  ministers  to  keep  him  staunch  to  his 
purpose.  King  Ferdinand  issued  orders  to  the  Great 
Captain  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  taking  the 
command  of  forces  to  be  instantly  raised  for  Naples. 
There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  royal  conster- 
nation.* 

The  victory  of  Ravenna,  however,  was  more  fatal  to 
the  French  than  to  their  foes.  The  uninterrupted 
successes  of  a  commander  are  so  far  unfortunate,  that 
they  incline  his  followers,  by  the  brilliant  illusion  they 
throw  around  his  name,  to  rely  less  on  their  own  re- 
source than  on  him  whom  they  have  hitherto  found 
invincible ;  and  thus  subject  their  own  destiny  to  all 
the  casualties  which  attach  to  the  fortunes  of  a  single 
individual.    The  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to 

»n  example  of,  the  prevalent  spirit  3, cap.  7.  —  MarianB,  Hirt.  de  Ea- 

of  the  age.  paBa,  torn.  ii.  lib.  SO,  cap,  9. — 

'  Guicciardini,  Iitoria,  torn.  v.  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Oonsalri,  lib. 

lib.  10,  pp.  310—318,  882,323.  3,  p.  S88.— Carbajal,  Anales,  MS. 

— Chnfnics  del  Gnn  C^ntan,  lib.  aiio  1518.— See  also  Lett«a  di 
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dissolve  the  only  bond  which  held  the  French  together. 
The  officers  became  divided,  the  Boldiere  disheartened, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  their  joung  hero,  lost  all  interest 
in  the  service.  The  allies,  advised  of  this  disorderly 
state  of  the  army,  recovered  confidence,  and  renewed 
their  exertions.  Through  Ferdinand's  influence  over 
his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  the 
latter  had  been  induced  openly  to  join  the  League  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.*  The  Catholic 
king  had  the  address,  moreover,  just  before  the  battle 
to  detach  the  emperor  from  France,  by  effecting  a 
truce  between  him  and  Venice.+  The  French,  now 
menaced  and  pressed  on  every  side,  began  their  re- 
treat under  the  brave  La  Palice ;  and  to  such  an  im- 
potent state  were  they  reduced,  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  fatal  victory,  (June  28,)  they  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  having  abandoned  not  only 
their  recent,  but  all  their  conquests  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  :t 

The  same  results  now  took  place  as  in  the  late  war 
againot  Venice.  The  confederates  quarrelled  over  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  The  republic,  with  the  largest 
claims,  obtained  the  least  concessions.  She  felt  that 
she  was  to  be  made  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank  in 

Vettori,  Ua(!gio  I6,*]514,  apud  ^aia, torn.  xt.  p.  385.)    Eventhe 

Machiavelli,  Opere.  chivalroiu  Hany  the  Eighth  could 

*  Dumont,  Corps  Diplonmtique,  not  «Kape  the  trickish  epirit  of  the 

torn.  iv.  p.  1 37.  age. 

He  liad  become  a  party  to  it  as  t  Guicciardini,  iBtoria,  torn.  t. 

early  aa  November  I7>  of  the  pre-  lib.  10,  p.  320. 

ceding  year ;  he  deferred  iti  pub-  J  Monoim  de  Bayard,  chap, 

lication,  however,  until  he  had  re-  55. — Fleurange,  M^moires,  chap, 

ceivedthelattinatalmentofaaub-  31.  —  Feirerae,  Hiit.  d'Etpagne, 

lidy  that  Louit  XII.  was  to  pay  torn.  viii.  pp.  380,  381. — Guicci- 

liim  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  ordini,  Iitoria,  torn.  t.  lib.  1 0,  pp. 

(Rymer.Fcedeia,  torn. xiii. pp.311  355,  336.^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn. 

—323 — Siimondi, Hist. deB Fran-  vi.  lib.  10,  cap.  80. 
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the  scale  of  nations.  Ferdinand  earnestly  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  pope,  and  subsequently,  by  means  of  his 
VeQetian  minister,  with  Maximilian,  on  this  mistaken 
policy  ;*  but  the  indifference  of  the  one,  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  other,  were  closed  against  ai^;nment. 
The  result  was  precisely  what  the  prudent  monarch 
foresaw.  Venioe  was  driven  into  the  anus  of  her  per^ 
fidious  ancient  ally;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  March  1513, 
a  definitive  treaty  was  arranged  with  France  for  their 
mutual  defence.-f  Thus  the  most  efficient  member 
was  alienated  from  the  confederacy;  all  the  recent 
advantages  of  the  allies  were  compromised;  new 
combinations  were  to  be  formed,  and  new  and  inter- 
minable prospects  of  hostility  opened. 

Ferdinand,  relieved  from  immediate  apprehensions 
of  the  French,  took  comparatively  little  interest  in 
Italian  politics.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
settling  hia  conquests  in  Navarre.  The  army,  indeed, 
under  Cardona,  still  kept  the  field  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  The  viceroy,  after  reestablishing  the  Medici 
in  Florence,  remained  inactive.  The  French,  in  the 
me&a  while,  had  again  mustered  in  force,  and  cross- 
ing the  mountains  encountered  the  Swiss  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Novara,  (June  6,  1613,)  where  the  former 
were  entirely  routed.  Cardona,  then/ousing  from  his 
lethargy,  traversed  the  Milanese  wiUiout  opposition, 
laying  waste  the  ancient  territories  of  Venice,  burning 
the  palaces  and  pleasure-houses  of  its  lordly  inhabit- 
ants on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Brenta,  and  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  as 

*  Zimta,  AnoleS)  torn,  vi,  lib.  minister  iti  Spain  touching  thit 

10,cap.44 — (S Guicciardtni,  buunesa.     Opus Epist  efnst. 5tO. 

Istoiu,  torn.  tL  lib.  11,  p.  5S. 

Martyr  reports  a  convenation  tDumont,  Corps  Kplomatique, 

that  he  had  villi  the  Venetian  tom,  iv.  part.  1,  no.  86. 
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to  throw  a  few  impotent  balls  into  the  monastery  of 
San  Secondo. 

The  indignation  of  the  Venetians  and  of  Alviaoo, 
the  same  general  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  under 
Gonsalvo  at  the  Garigliano,  hurried  them  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  allies  near  La  Motta,  (Oct.  7,)  at 
two  miles'  distance  from  Vioenzs.  Cardons,  loaded 
with  booty  and  entangled  among  the  mountain  passes, 
was  assailed  under  every  disadvantage.  The  Cierman 
allies  gave  way  before  the  impetuous  charge  of  Alvi- 
ano;  but  the  Spanish  in&oby  stood  its  ground  un- 
shaken, and  by  eztraordinaiy  discipline  and  valour 
succeeded  in  tamiiig  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  More 
than  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  left;  on  the  field ; 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including  many  of 
rank,  with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.* 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1613;  the  French 
driven  again  beyond  the  mountains;  Venice  cooped 
up  within  her  sea-girt  fostnessee,  and  compelled  to 
enrol  her  artisans  and  common  labourers  in  her  de- 
fence,— ^but  still  strong  in  resources,  above  all  in  the 
patriotism  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  people.f 

*  Guicdaidim,  Iitoria,  tom.  <ri.  beloved  by  the  aoldieiy,  that  they 

lib.  11,  pp.  101  —  1S8.^ Peter  refiued  to  be  separated  Erom  hu 

Martyr,  Optu  Eput.  epist.  5XS, —  remuns,  which  were  borne  at  the 

Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  head  of  the  army  for  some  weeki 

lib.  SO,  cap.  il. — Fleuisnge,  H£-  atierhisdMith.    They  were  finally 

moires,  cap.   36,  87. —  Alto  an  laid  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 

ori^nal  letter  of  King  Fen^nand  in  Venice ;  and  the  senate,  with 

to  Archlnihop  Deza,  apud  Bei-  more  gratitude  than  is  uauallycon- 

naldez,  Reyei  Cat61icoi,  MS.  cap.  ceded  to  republics,  settled  an  hon- 

242.  Durable  pension  on  hit  family. 

Alviano  died  a  little  more  than 
a  yeai  after  this  defeat,  at  sixty         t  Dam,  Hist,  de  Venise,  tom. 

yean  of  age.    He  was  so  inu<£  iiL  ^.615.616 
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Count  Dam  has  supplied  the  deudentimi,  to  long  sUndisg,  of  a  fiiU, 
authentic  history  of  a  state  whose  institutions  were  the  admiration  of 
earUer  time*,  and  whose  long  sta1»lity  and  succeM  make  them  deser* 
Tedly  an  object  of  curiouty  and  interest  to  oui  own.  The  style  of  the 
work,  at  once  lively  and  condensed,  is  not  that  best  suited  to  historic 
wiitinf^  tmng  of  the  piquant,  epigrammatic  kind,  much  afiected  by 
French  writers.  The  subject,  too,  of  the  revolutions  of  aspire,  does 
not  afford  room  for  the  dramatic  interest  attaching  to  works  whid) 
admit  of  more  extended  biographical  developement.  Abundant  inte- 
rest will  be  found,  however,  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  disen- 
tangled the  tortuous  politics  of  the  repubhc ;  in  the  acute  and  always 
sensible  reflections  with  which  he  clothes  the  dry  skeleton  of  &ct ;  and 
in  the  novel  stores  of  intbrmation  he  faaa  opened.  The  fbrngn  policy 
of  Venice  excited  too  much  interest  among  fnends  and  enemies  in  the 
day  of  her  glory,  not  to  occupy  the  pens  of  the  most  intelligent  writers. 
But  no  Italian  chronicler,  not  even  one  intrusted  with  the  office  by  the 
government  itself,  has  been  able  to  exhilnt  the  interior  workings  of  the 
complicated  machinery  so  satisfitctorily  as  H.  Daru  has  done,  with  the 
ud  of  those  voluminous  state  papers,  which  were  as  jealously  guarded 
&om  inspection,  until  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  as  the  records  of  the 
Spanish  Inijuirition. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONQUEffT  OF  NATABEE. 

1512—1513. 

Sovereigiu  of  NavaiTe.— FerdJnuid  demanda  a  Paaaage. — Invaaion 
and  Conquest  of  NaTarre. — Treaty  of  OrtkN. — Ferdinand  lettlea  hJe 
Conqueats. — His  Conduct  examined. — Qrow  abuse  of  the  Victory. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thua  winning  buren 
laurels  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  was 
making  a  moet  important  acquisition  of  territory  nearer 
home.  The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  bloody  sceptre  of  Na- 
varre passed  from  the  hands  of  Eleanor,  Ferdinand's 
sister,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  brief  days,  into  those  of 
her  grandson  Phcebus  {1479).  A  fatal  destiny  bung 
over  the  house  of  Foix ;  and  the  latter  prince  lived  to 
enjoy  his  crown  only  four  years,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  sister  Catharine  (1483). 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, so  attentive  to  enlarge  their  empire  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  geographical  limits  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  assigned  it,  would  lose  the  opportunity  now 
presented  of  iucorporating  into  it  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Navarre  by  the  marriage  of  their 
own  heir  with  its  sovereign.  All  their  efforts,  however, 
were  frustrated  by  the  queen-mother  Magdaleine,  sis- 
ter of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who,  sacrificing  the  interests 
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of  the  nation  to  her  prejudices,  evaded  the  proposed 
match  under  Tarious  pretexts,  and  in  the  end  effected 
a  union  between  her  daughter  and  a  French  noble, 
Jean  d'Albret,  heir  to  considerable  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Navarre.  This  was  a  most  fotal 
error.  The  independence  of  Navarre  had  hitherto 
been  maintuned  less  through  its  own  strength  than 
the  weakness  of  its  neighbours.  But,  now  that  the 
petty  states  around  her  had  been  absorbed  into  two 
great  and  powerful  monarchies,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  so  feeble  a  barrier  would  be  longer  re- 
spected, or  that  it  would  not  be  swept  away  in  the 
first  collision  of  those  formidable  forces.  But,  although 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  must  be  lost,  the 
princes  of  Navarre  might  yet  maintain  their  station 
by  a  union  with  the  reigning  family  of  France  or 
Spain :  by  the  present  connexion  with  a  mere  private 
individual  they  lost  both  the  one  and  the  other.* 

Still  the  most  friendly  relations  subasted  between 
the  Catholic  king  and  his  niece  during  the  lifetime  of 
Isabella.  The  sovereigns  assisted  her  in  taking  pos- 
session of  her  turbulent  dominions,  as  well  as  in  allay- 
ing the  deadly  feuds  of  the  Beaumonts  and  Agramonts, 
with  which  they  were  rent  asunder.  They  supported 
her  with  their  arms  in  resisting  her  uncle  Jean,  vis- 
count of  Narbonne,  who  claimed  the  crown  on  the 
groundless  pretext  of  its  being  limited  to  male  heirs.! 
The  alliance  with  Spain  waa  drawn  still  closer  by  the 
avowed  purpose  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  to  support  his 
nephew,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the  claims  of  his  deceased 

*  See  Part  I.  CInpten  10,  12.  cap.  1,  foL — Diodorario  Oeogid- 

t  HutoireduRayaumedeNa-  fico-HiaUrico  de  EapaSa,  por  la 

varre,  pp.567, 570. — AleBon.An-  Real  Academis   de  la    HiBtoria, 

nal«i  de  Navarra,  tun.  t.  lib.  34,  (Madrid,  1 802,)  torn.  iL  p.  1 1 7. 
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father.*  The  death  of  the  jormg  hero,  howeTer,  at 
Ravenna,  wholly  changed  the  relations  and  feelings  of 
the  two  countries.  Navarre  had  nothing  immediately 
to  fear  from  France.  She  felt  distrust  of  Spain  on 
more  than  one  account,  especially  for  the  protection 
afforded  the  Beaumontese  ezileB,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  young  count  of  Lerin,  Ferdinand's  nephew.^ 

France,  too,  standing  alone,  and  at  bay  against  the 
rest  of  Europe,  found  the  alliance  of  the  little  state 
of  Navarre  of  importance  to  her ;  especially  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  project  of  an  expedition 
against  Guienne,  by  the  combined  armies  of  Spain 
and  England,  naturally  made  Louis  the  Twelfth  de- 
sirous to  secure  the  good-will  of  a  prince,  who  might 
be  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  king 
of  Sardinia  did  those  of  the  Alps,  at  his  giidle.  With 
these  amicable  dispositions,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Navane  despatched  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Blois, 
early  in  May,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  wiUi 
fiill  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  con- 
federation with  the  French  government.;^ 

In  the  mean  time,  June  8th,  an  English  squadron 
arrived  at  Passage  in  Guipnscoa,  having  ten  thou- 
sand men  on  board,  under  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of 
Dorset,^  in  order  to  cooperate  with  King  Ferdinand's 

*  AleKD,  Annalea  de  Navana,  Benuldez,  Reyet  Cab^coi,  US. 

torn.  T.  lib.  SS,  tap.  IS, — Zurita,  cap.  XS5. 

Analet,  torn.  vi.  lib.  9,  cap.  £4^—  §  Aleaon,  Annale*  de  Namis, 

Sismondi,  Hirt.  des  FiBn9Bu,  torn.  torn.  t.  p,  XiS, —  Herbert,  Life 

XT.  p.  SQQ.  and  Raigne  of  Henry  VIII.  (Lon- 

.    ,,           .       1     1   v  don,   1649.)  p.  SO. — Holinahed, 

+  Aleson,  Annale. deNayana,  chr;«iide^^/6«,(London,I810. 

"'"■"I™-  —Mariana,  HirtdeE.pafla,toni. 

i  OumonttCorpa Diplomatique,  ix.  p.  Slfi. 

toni.  iT.part.1,  p.  147. — See  alio  Hii  Valenciao  editora  correct 

the  Idaga  tetter  to  Deza,  dated  at  hii  text,  by  aubatituting  inarquii 

BuigOB,  July  SOth,    1518,  apud  of  Dorcheatei  I 
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army  in  the  descent  on  Guienne.  This  latter  force, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  light 
and  heavy,  six  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  placed  under  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo, 
the  old  duke  of  Alva,  grandfather  of  the  general  who 
wrote  bis  name  in  indelible  characters  of  blood  in 
the  Netherlands,  under  Philip  the  Second.*  Before 
making  any  movement,  however,  Ferdinand,  who 
knew  the  equivocal  dispositions  of  the  Navarrese  so- 
vereigns, determined  to  secure  himself  fi-om  the  annoy- 
ance which  tbeir  strong  position  enablctd  them  to  give 
him  on  whatever  route  he  adopted.  He  accordingly 
sent  to  request  a  free  passage  through  tbeir  do- 
minions, with  the  demand,  moreover,  that  they  should 
intrust  six  of  their  principal  fortresses  to  such  N». 
varrese  as  he  should  name,  as  a  guarantee  for  tbeir 
neutrality  during  the  expedition.  He  accompanied 
this  modest  proposal  with  the  alternative,  that  the 
sovereigns  should  become  parties  to  the  Holy  League; 
engaging,  in  that  case,  to  restore  certain  places  in 
bis  possession  which  they  cltumed,  and  pledging  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy  to  protect  them 
against  any  hostile  attempts  of  France.! 

The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  princes  was  in 

*  The  young  poet,  Oarcilaaso  en  quien  b'  informaria  un  sar 

de  la  Vega,  gives  a  brilliant  altetch  divino." 

of  this  atem  old  nobleman  in  hiB  Obras,  ed.  de  Heiren,  p.  505. 
younger  days,  auch  as  our  ima- 

gination  would  scarcely  have  form-  't'  Lebrija,  de  Bello  Navorienu, 

ed  of  him  at  any  period :  lib.  i.  cap.    3.  —  Zurita   Analea, 

"  Otro  Marte  'n  guerra,  en  corte  torn.  vi.  lib.  10,  cap.  4,  5. — Ale- 

Febo.  son,  Annales  de  Navarra,  torn.  v. 

MoEtravase  mancebo  en  lat  se-  lib.  S5,  cap.  15.  —  Peter  Martyr, 

iiales  Opus  Epist.  epist.  488. — B^mal- 

del  rostro,  qu'  eian  tales,  qu'  dez,  Reyes  Cat61icos,  MS.  ubi  su- 

esperan^a  pra. — Garibay.Compendio.tom.iL 

i  cien  coufian^a  claro  davan  lib.  US,  cap.  25. — Sandoval  Hist. 

acuantoslemiravan;  qu'eleeiia,  del  Bmp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
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the  highest  degree  embarrassing.  The  neutrality 
they  had  so  long  and  Bedulouuly  maintuned  was  now 
~  to  be  abandoned ;  and  their  choice,  whichever  party 
they  espoused,  must  compromise  their  poBsessions  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  exchange  for 
an  ally,  whose  friendship  had  proved,  by  repeated  ex- 
perience, quite  as  disastrous  as  his  enmity.  In  this 
dilemma  they  sent  ambassadors  into  Castile,  to  obtain 
some  modification  of  the  terms,  or,  at  least,  to  pro- 
tract negotiations  till  some  definitive  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  Louis  the  Twelfth.* 

On  the  17th  of  July,  their  plenipotentiaries  signed 
a  treaty  with  that  monarch  at  Blois,  by  which  France 
and  Navarre  mutually  agreed  to  defend  each  other, 
in  case  of  attack,  against  all  enemies  whatever.  By 
another  provision,  obviously  directed  agiunst  Spain, 
it  was  stipulated  that  neither  nation  should  allow  a 
passage  to  the  enemies  of  the  other  through  its  do- 
minions ;  and,  by  a  third,  Navarre  pledged  herself  to 
declare  war  on  the  English,  now  assembled  in  Guipus- 
coa,  and  all  those  cooperating  with  them.t 

Through  a  singular  accident,  Ferdinand  was  nuule 
acquainted  with  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
before  its  signature.:^  His  army  had  remained  iu- 
active  in  its  quarters  around  Vittoria  ever  since  the 

*  ZuritB,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  Hit  papen,  cont^ning  the  heads 

10,  cap.  7, 8. — Peter  Martyr.Opua  of  the  propOBed  treaty  with  France, 

E[ust.epiBt.  487. — Garibay,  Com-  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priest  of 

pendio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  X9,  cap.  25.  Pampelona,  who  waa  induced  by 

f  Dumont,  Coips  Diplomatique,  the  hopei  of  a  reward  to  betray 

torn.  iv.  part.  i.  no.  69. — Carta  del  them  to  Ferdinand.     The  story  ia 

Key  a  I>.  Diego  Deza,  apud  Ber-  told  by  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated 

naidez,  Reyet  Catolicos,  MS.  cap.  July  IStfa,  1512.    (Opui  Epist. 

»S5.  epist.  490.)  Iti  truth  la  attested 

X  A  confidential   secretary    of  by  the  conformity  of  the  proposed 

King  Jean  of  Navaire  was  mur-  terms  with  those  of  the  actual 

dered  in  bis  sleep  by  his  mistress,  treaty. 
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landing  of  the  English.  He  now  skw  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  negotiation,  and,  detennining  to  an- 
ticipate the  stroke  prepared  for  him,  cominanded  hU 
general  to  invade  without  delay,  and  occupy  Navarre. 

The  dake  of  AIra  crossed  the  borders  on  the  2l8t 
of  July,  procluming  that  no  harm  should  be  ofiered 
to  those  who  voluntarily  submitted.  On  the  23rd, 
he  arrived  before  Pampelona.  King  John,  who,  all 
the  while  he  had  been  thus  dallying  with  the  lion,  had 
made  no  proviuon  for  defence,  had  already  abandoned 
his  capital,  leaving  it  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could 
for  itself.  On  the  following  day,  the  city,  having  first 
obtained  assurance  of  respect  for  all  its  franchises  and 
immunities,  surrendered;  "a  circumstance,"  devoutly 
exclaims  King  Ferdinand,  "  in  which  we  truly  discern 
the  hand  of  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  miraculous  in- 
terposition has  been  visible  through  all  this  enter- 
faise,  undertaken  for  the  weal  of  the  church,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  accursed  schism."* 

The  royal  exile,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retreated 
to  Lumbier,  where  he  sf^icited  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  then  encamped  on  the  northern 
frontier,  for  the  defence  of  Bayonne.  The  French 
commander,  however,  stood  .too  much  in  awe  of  the 
English,  still  lying  in  Guipuscoa,  to  weaken  himself 

*  Carta  del  Rey  a  D.  Diego  King  Ferdinand,  written  during 

Dexa,  BuTgoa,  July  26th,  apud  the  progreu  of  the  war.     It  is 

Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cstolicos,  MS.  nngular  that,  coming  from  m  hi^ 

ct^  236. — HistoiiQ  du  Royaume  a  Bource,  they  ahould  not  hare 

de  Navarre,  pp.  (>!0  —  Gil. —  been  more  freely  reaorted  to  by 

Abarca,  Reyea  de  Aragon,  torn.  iL  the  Spanish  writer*.     They  are 

rey  30,  cap.  21. — Peter  Martyr,  addrened  to  his  confesior,  Desa, 

Opus  Epist,  epist.  495. — Aleson,  archbishop  of  Seville,  with  whom 

Annalea  de  Navaira,  tom,  t.  lib.  Bemaldez,  curste  of  a  parish  in 

35,  cap.  \5.  his  diocese,  was,  as  appears  from 

Bernaldez  has  inconwrated  into  other  parts  of  hii  worit,  on  temu 

his  Chronicle    serenu  letters   of  of  intimacy. 
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hj  a  detachment  into  Navarre ;  and  the  unfortimate 
monarcb,  imsopported  either  by  his  own  subjects  or 
his  new  allj,  was  compelled  to  cross  the  mountaiDS, 
and  take  refiige  with  his  fomilj  in  France.* 

The  dnke  of  Alva  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  ad- 
vantage; opening  the  waj  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
Catholic  king,  that  it  was  intended  only  to  hold  pos- 
session of  the  country,  as  security  for  the  pacific  di»< 
position  of  its  sovereigns,  until  the  end  of  bis  present 
expedition  against  Gnienne.  Ftota  whatever  cause, 
the  Spanish  general  experienced  so  little  resistance, 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  overran  and  subdued 
nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Navarre.  So  rfiort  a  time 
sufficed  for  the  subversion  of  a  monarchy,  which,  in 
defiance  of  storm  and  stratagem,  had  maintained  its 
independence  nnimpaired,  with  a  few  brief  exceptions, 
for  seven  centuries,  f 

On  reviewing  these  extraordinary  events,  we  are 
led  to  distrust  the  capacity  and  courage  of  a  prince 
who  could  BO  readily  abandon  his  kingdom,  without 
so  much  as  firing  a  shot  in  its  defence.  John  had 
shown,  however,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  he 
was  destitute  of  nrather.  He  was  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  the  temper  best  suited  to  the  fierce  and 
stirring  times  on  which  he  was  cast.     He  was  of  an 

*  Aleson,  ADnalei  de  Navnira,  riba;,  Compendio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  29, 

torn.  T.  lib.  35,  cap.  15. — HIstoire  cap.  26.)     Father  Abarca  treats 

du  Royaume  de  Navane,  p.  622.  the  stoi^  oa  an  old  wife's  tale, 

—  Lebrija,  De  Bello  Navarienu,  and  Ganba;  as  ui  (dd  woman  tor 

lib.  1,  cap.  i. — "  Jean  d'Albret,  repeating  it.     Reyes  de  Aragon, 

Ci  were  bom,"  lud  Catharine  to  torn.  iL  rey  30,  cap.  21. 

uoibrtunate  husband,  at  they  t  Man^eito  del  Rey  D.  Fer- 

were  flying  fioin  their  kingdom,  nando,  Jiily30th,apudBenia]dez, 

"  and,  Jean  d'Albret,  you  will  Reye«  Catdlieos,  MS.  cafi.  236 — 

die.     Had  I  been  king,  and  you  Lebrija,  De  Bello  Navariensi,  lib. 

queen,  we  had  been  reigning  in  1,  cap.  5. — Garibay,  Compendio, 

Navane  at  this  moment.^    (Qa-  torn.  iii.  lib.  S9,  cap.  26. 
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amiable  disposition,  social  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
so  little  jealous  of  his  royal  dignity,  that  he  mixed 
freely  in  the  dances  and  other  entertainments  of  the 
humblest  of  his  subjects.  His  greatest  defect  was  the 
facility  with  which  he  reposed  the  cares  of  state  on  &- 
Tourites,  not  always  the  most  deserving.  His  great- 
est merit  was  his  love  of  letters.*  Unfortunately, 
neither  his  merits  nor  defects  were  of  a  kind  best 
adapted  to  extricate  him  from  his  present  perilous 
situation,  or  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  wily  and  re- 
solute adversary.  For  this,  however,  more  command- 
ing talents  might  well  have  foiled.  The  period  had 
arrived,  when,  in  the  regular  progress  of  erents,  Na- 
Tarre  must  yield  up  her  independence  to  the  two 
great  nations  on  her  borders ;  who,  attracted  by  the 
strength  of  her  natural  position,  and  her  political 
weakness,  would  be  sure,  now  that  their  own  domestic 
discords  were  healed,  to  claim  each  the  moiety  which 
seemed  naturally  to  fall  within  its  own  territorial 
limits.  Particular  events  might  accelerate  or  retard 
this  result,  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  human 
genius  to  avert  its  final  consummatioD. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  descried  the  storm  now  ga- 
thering on  the  side  of  France,  resolved  to  meet  it 
promptly,  and  commanded  his  general  to  cross  the 
mountains  and  occupy  the  districts  of  Lower  Navarre. 
In  this  he  expected  the  cooperation  of  the  English; 
but  he  was  disappointed.  The  marquis  of  Dorset 
allef;;ed,  that  the  time  consumed  in  the  reduction 
of  Navarre  made  it  too  late  for  the  expedition  against 
Guienne,  which  was  now  placed  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence.     He  loudly  complained  that  his  master  bad 

*  Aleion,  AnislexleNavaira,  du  Royoume  <]«  Navarre,  pp.  603, 
torn.  T.  lib.  S&,  cap.  U^— Hiatoiie      604. 
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been  duped  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  had  used  his 
ally  to  make  conquests  solely  for  himself;  and,  in 
spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  reembarked  his  whole 
force,  without  waiting  for  orders ;  "  a  proceeding " 
says  Ferdinand,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  which  touches 
me  most  deeply,  from  the  stain  it  leaves  on  the  honour 
of  the  most  serene  king  my  son-in-law,  and  the  glory 
of  the  English  nation,  so  distinguished  in  times  past 
for  high  and  chivalrous  emprize."  * 

The  duke  of  Alva,  thus  unsupported,  was  no  match 
for  the  French  under  Longueville,  strengthened,  more- 
over, by  the  veteran  corps  returned  from  Italy  with 
the  brave  La  Palioe.  Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  hemmed  in  between  the  two  armies,  and  only 
succeeded  in  anticipating  by  a  few  hours  the  move- 
ments of  La  PaJice,  so  ss  to  make  good  bis  retreat 
through  the  pass  of  Roucesvalles,  and  throw  himself 
into  Pampelona.f  Hither  be  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  French  general,  accompanied  by  Jean  d'Albret. 
On  the  27th  of  November,  the  hesAegen  made  a 
desperate,  though  ineffectual,  assault  on  the  city, 
which  was  repeated  with  equal  ill  fortune  on  the  two 
following  days.  The  beleaguering  forces,  in  the  mean 
time,  w^e  straitened  for  provisions;  and  at  length, 
after  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  on  learning  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  under  the  duke  of  Nt^ara,} 

*  See  the  kin^t  thiid  letter  to  to  theoe  mllitsiy  exidoita  of  the 
Deza,  Logro no,  November  tsdi,     duke  in  hia  wcond  edogue: — 

ss'^«'J^-^^1is::  ■■<>»■  rj"*"  ■»">-  '- 

HerbeTt,IdfeofHemTVin,p.24.  ^  Such  wu  the  power  of  the  old 

— Holinihed,  Chromdei,  p-  571.  duke  of  Najara,  that  he  brought 

t  OarralaMO de la V^ alludes  intothefieldonthuoecanonllOO 

VOL.    III.  Z 
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they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  withdrew  across 
the  moantaias  ;  and  With  them  faded  the  last  ray  of 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
of  Navarre.* 

On  the  1st  of  April  in  the  follonnng  year,  1513, 
Ferdinand  eifeeted  a  truce  with  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
embracing  their  Teflpective  territories  west  of  the  Alps. 
It  continued  a  year,  and  at  its  expiration  was  renew- 
ed for  a  similar  time.f  This  arrangement,  by  which 
Louis  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  ally,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  gave  Ferdinand  ample  time  for  settling  and 
fortiiying  his  new  conquests;  while  it  left  the  war 

de  Navana,  tom.  v.  lib.  35,  cap. 
SO,  21.)  Their  bodies  sleep  side 
by  ude  in  the  cathedral  diurch 
of  LeBcar,  in  thai  own  dominioDB 
of  Beame ;  and  their  fate  is  just- 
ly noticed  by  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians as  one  of  the  roost  striking 
examples  of  that  stem  decree,  by 
which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
vitdted  on  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

+  FlasBon,  Diplomatie  Fran- 
cuse,  tom.  i.  p.  895. —  Rymer, 
Fffldera,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  S50 — 352. 
—  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  vi. 
lib.  11,  p.  82;  lib.  12,  p.  168. — 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  ii. 
lib.  80,  cap.  22. —  "Fu  cosa  ridi- 
cola,"  says  Guiodardini,  in  rela- 
tion to  tiuB  truce, "  che  nd  mede- 
simi  giomi,  che  la  n  bandiva  so- 
lennemente  per  tutta  la  Spagna, 
venue  un  aialdo  a  signiScvgU  in 
name  del  Re  d'lnghiltara  gli  ap- 
parati  potantissiim,  che  ei  &ceva 
per  assaltare  la  Fisneia,  e  a  sol- 
lecitare  che  ^li  medeamammta 
movesse,  secondo  che  aveva  pro- 
messo,  la  guerra  dalla  parte  di 
Spagna."  Istoria,  torn.  vi.  lib.  12, 
p.  84. 


horse  and  3000  foot,  raised  and 
eqidpped  on  his  own  estates.  Pe- 
ter Uartyr,  Opus  Epist  eiast.507. 

'  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap. 
SS,  56.  —  FleurangB,  M^moires, 
chap.  33.  — Lebrija,  De  Bello  Na- 
yariensi,  lib.  1,  cap.  8, 9. — Abarca, 
Reyes  de  An^n,  torn.  iL  rey  SO, 
cap.  21 —  Carbajal,  Anales,  US. 
aiiD  1512. 

Jean  and  Catharine  d'Albret 
passed  the  remiunder  of  their  days 
m  thdr  territories  on  the  French 
mde  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  made 
one  more  &mt  and  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  dominions 
durmg  the  regency  of  Cardinal 
Ximeoes.  (Garbaj^,  Anales,  US. 
cap.  12.)  Broken  in  spirits,  their 
h^th  gradually  declined ;  and 
neither  of  them  long  survived  the 
toss  of  their  crown.  Jean  died 
June  29  rd,  1517;  and  Catharine 
followed  on  the  12th  of  February 
of  the  next  year ;  happy,  at  least, 
that,  as  misfortune  had  no  power 
to  divide  them  in  life,  so  they 
were  not  long  separated  by  death. 
(Hifitoire  du  Royaume  de  Na- 
varre, p.  64S. —  Aieson,  Annales 
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open  in  a  quarter  where,  he  well  knew,  others  were 
more  interested  than  himself  to  prosecute  it  with  vi- 
gour. The  treaty  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  de- 
fensible on  the  score  of  policy  than  of  good  faith.* 
The  allies  loudly  inveighed  against  the  treachery  of 
their  confederate,  who  had  bo  nnscrupalously  sacri- 
ficed the  common  interest,  by  relieving  France  from 
the  powerful  diversion  he  was  engaged  to  make  on 
her  western  borders.  It  is  no  justification  of  wrong, 
that  nmitar  wrongs  have  been  committed  by  others ; 
but  those  who  commit  them  (and  there  was  not  one 
of  the  allies  who  could  escape  the  imputation  amid 
the  political  profligacy  of  the  times)  certainly  forfeit 
the  privilege  to  complain.f 


*  Francesco  Vettori,  the  Flu- 
rentine  ambassador  at  the  papal 
court,  vritca  to  Hachiavelli,  that 
he  lay  awake  two  boun  that  night 
Bpeculatuig  on  the  real  motives  of 
the  Catholic  king  in  making  this 
truce,  which,  regarded  rimply  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  he  condemns 
in  tota.  He  aecompanieathii  with 
varioiu  predictions  leapeetiiig  the 
conaequmcei  likely  to  result  &om 
iL  Theae  eoneequencea  never  oc- 
cuned,  howcTN ;  and  the  bilure 
of  his  predictions  maj  be  re- 
ceived as  the  best  refutation  of  hia 
arguments.  Mochiavelli,  Opere, 
Lett.  Fam^LApnleSI,  1518. 

+  Guicdaidini,  Istoria,  torn.  vi. 
lib.  11,  pp.  81,  82.— Machiavelli, 
Opere,  uM  supra. — Peter  Martyr, 
Opa»  Epist  epist.  638. 

On  the  5th  of  April  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Mecblin,  in  the 
names  of  Ferdinand,  the  long  of 
England,  the  emperor,  and  the 
pope.  (Bymer,  Fcadera,  torn.  xiii. 
pp.354 — 358.)  The Castilian en- 
voy, Don  Luis  Cairoa,  was  not 


present  at  Uechlin,  but  it  was 
ratified  and  solemnly  swom  to  by 
him,  on  behalf  of  hia  aovereign,  in 
London,  April  18th.  (Itnd.  torn. 
xiiL  p.  363.)  By  this  treaty, 
Spain  agreed  to  attack  France  in 
Ouienne,  while  the  other  powms 
were  to  cooperate  by  a  desont  on 
other  quarters.  (See  also  Dumont, 
Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  iv.  part. 
1,  no.  79.)  This  was  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  treaty  mgned 
only  five  days  before  at  Orth^  ; 
and,  if  made  with  the  privity  of 
King  Ferdinand,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  gratuitous  display  of  per- 
fidy, not  easily  matdied  in  that 
a^  As  such,  of  course,  it  is 
Btigmatiied  by  the  French  histo- 
rians, that  is,  the  later  ones,  for 
I  find  no  comment  on  it  in  con- 
temporary writers.  (See  Rapin, 
History  of  Elngland,  translated  by 
Tindal;  London,  1785—9;  voLii. 
pp.  98,  94. — Sismondi,  Hist  des 
Pranfais,  torn.  zv.  p.  626.)  Fer- 
dinand, when  applieid  to  by  Henry 
VIIL  to  ratify  the  acts  of  hia 
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Ferdinand  availed  liimself  of  the  interval  of  repose 
now  secured  to  settle  his  new  conqnest.  He  had 
transferred  his  residence,  first  to  Burgos,  and  after- 
wards to  Logrono,  that  he  might  be  near  the  theatre 
of  operations.  He  was  indefatigable  in  raisiog  rein- 
forcements and  supplies ;  and  expressed  his  intention 
at  one  time,  ootwithstanding  the  declining  state  of 
his  health,  to  take  the  command  in  person.'  He 
showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  various  regulations  for 
improving  the  police,  healing  the  domestic  feuds, — as 
&tal  to  Navarre  as  the  arms  of  its  enemies,  —  and 
confirming  and  extending  its  municipal  privileges  and 
immunities,  so  as  to  conciliate  the  aSections  of  his 
new  subjects.* 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1513,  the  estates  of  Navarre 
took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand.f  On  the  16tb  of  June  1616,  the  Catholic 
monarch,  by  a  solemn  act  in  cortes,  held  at  Burgos, 
incorporated  his  new  conquests  into  the  kingdom  of 

under  review.  The  leience  of  di- 
plomacy, as  then  practiMd,  was  a 
mera  ^ame  of  finesse  and  false- 
hood, m  which  the  more  solemn 
the  protestationB  of  the  parties, 
the  more  ground  for  distnuUng 
their  sincerity. 

*  Carta  del  Bey  a  Don  Di^ 
Deza,  Nov.  ISth,  1£12,  apud 
Bemaldez,  Reyes  Catolicos,  MS. 
cap.  236.  —  Aleson,  Annale*  de 
Nararra,  tom.  t.  lib.  35,  cap.  16. 
— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  10, 
cap.  IS,  36,  43- — Caihajal,  Ana- 
les, MS.  ailo  lfiI2. 

t  Hist,  du  Roysume  de  N«- 

Taire,  pp.    629,  630 Aleson, 

Annalei  de  Navarra,  tom.  t.  lib. 
36,  cap.  16. —  Garibay,  Compen- 
die,  torn.  iii.  lib.  30,  cap.  I. 


n  ^e  following 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  had  transcended  his  powers. 
(Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII, 
p.  29.)  The  Spanish  writ«rB  are 
■ilent.  His  assertion  derives  some 
probability  from  the  tenor  of  one 
of  the  articles,  whidi  provides 
that  in  case  he  refuses  to  confirm 
the  treaty,  it  shall  still  be  bind- 
ing between  England  and  the 
emperor ;  language  which,  as  it 
anticipates,  may  seem  to  autho- 
rize, such  a  contingency. 

Public  treaties  have,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  been  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  surest  basis  for  his- 
tory. One  might  well  doubt  this 
who  attempts  to  reconcile  the  mul- 
tiferious  discrepancies  and  contia- 
dtctioni  in  those    of  the   period 
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Castile.*  The  eveot  excited  some  surprise,  connder- 
ing  his  more  intimate  relations  with  Aragon :  bat 
it  was  to  the  anns  of  Castile  that  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  on  her  superior 
~  wealth  and  resources  that  be  relied  for  maintaining 
it.  With  this  was  combined  the  politic  consideration, 
that  the  Navarrese,  naturallj  turbulent  and  factious^ 
would  be  held  more  eafiily  in  subordination  when 
associated  with  Castile,  than  with  Aragon,  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  was  higher,  and  often  mani- 
fested itself  in  snch  bold  assertion  of  popular  rights 
as  fklls  most  unwelcome  on  a  royal  ear.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  despair  of  issue  by  bis  present 
marriage,  which  bad  much  abated  his  personal  inte- 
rest in  enlarging  the  extent  of  his  patrimonial  do- 
mains. 

Foreign  writers  characterise  the  conquest  of  Na- 
varre as  a  bold,  unblnshiog  usurpation,  rendered  more 
odious  by  the  mask  of  religious  hypocrisy.  The  na- 
tional writersi  on  the  other  hand,  have  employed  their 
pens  industriously  to  vindicate  it ;  some  endeavouring 
to  rake  a  good  claim  for  Castile  out  of  its  ancient 
union  with  Navarre,  almost  as  ancient,  indeed,  as  the 
Moorish  conquest.  Others  resort  to  considerations  of 
expediency,  relying  ou  the  mutual  benefits  of  the  con- 
nexion to  both  kingdoms ;  arguments  which  prove 
little  else  than  the  weakness  of  the  cause.f    All  lay 

*  Zurita,  Analea,  torn.  vi.  Eb.  Lebrija,  indeed)  findi  Bbiindant 

10,  cap.  92.  — -Carbajal,  Analea,  wamnt  for  Ferdinand'a  treatment 

HS.  afio  1515. — Ganbay,  Com'  of  Navarre  in  the  hard  meaaure 

peni^,  torn.  lit.  lib.  30,  cap.  1. —  dealt  by  the  Inaelites  of  old  to 

Alewm,  Annales  de  NaTana,  torn,  the  people  of  Ephron,  and  to  SJ- 

V.  lib.  35,cap.7. — Sandoval,  Hiat.  hon  kingof  the  Amoritea.    {Hon- 

det  Kmp.  CarloH  V,  tom.i.  p.  86.  arqula,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  c^.  6.)    It 

t  The  honeat  canon  Salazar  de  might  eeem  itrange  that  a  Chria- 

Mendoza  (taking  the  hint  from  tian  ihould  look  for  authority  in 
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more  or  less  stress  on  the  celebrated  bull  of  Julius 
the  Second,  of  Februarj  18th,  1&12,  bj  which  he  ex- 
communicated the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  as  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  enemies  of  the  church ;  releasing 
their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  laying  their  do- 
minions under  an  interdict,  and  delivering  them  over 
to  any  who  should  take,  or  had  already  taken,  pos- 
session of  them.*  Most,  indeed,  are  content  to  rest 
on  this  as  the  true  basis  and  OTiginal  ground  of  the 
conquest.  The  total  silence  of  the  Catholic  king 
respecting  this  document  before  the  invasion,  and  the 
omission  of  the  national  historians  since  to  produce 
it,  have  caused  mnch  scepticism  as  to  its  existence. 
And,  although  its  recent  publication  puts  this  beyond 
doubt,  the  instrument  contains,  in  mj  judgment, 
strong  internal  evidence  for  distrusting  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  aflSxed  to  it,  which  should  have  been  pos- 
terior to  the  invasion;  a  circumstance  materially  af- 
fecting the  argument,  and  which  makes  the  papal 
sentence  not  the  original  basis  of  the  war,  but  only  a 
sanction  subsequently  obttuned  to  cover  its  injustice, 
and  authorize  retaining  the  fruits  of  it.f 

the  piBcticei  of  the  race  he  ao  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  but  nothing 

mudi  abominates,  instead  of  the  to  this.    For  my  own  part,  I 

inBjriied  precepts  of  the  Founder  could  not  have  a  heart  to  cuiae 

of  lus  religion  I  But,  in  truth,  your  my  dw  so." 

tfaoKiuj^-bred  casuiat  is  apt  to  be  t  The  nintti   volume  of  the 

very  UtUe  of  a  Christian.  splendid  Valencian  ediUon  of  Ma- 

*  See  the  original  bull  of  Julius  riana  contains,  in  the  Appendix, 

II,AptidHariana,Hist.de£Bpafia,  the  fiunous  bull  of  Julius  II,  of 

tom.  ix.  Apend.  no.  2,  ed.  Volen-  Feb.  18th,  1£12|  the  ori{;^nal  of 

cia,  1796.—"  Joonnem  et  Catho-  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  royal 

rinam,"  says  the  bull,  in  the  usual  archlYOS  of  Barcelona.     The  e^- 

conciliatory  style  of  the  Vatican,  tor,  Don  Frondsco  Ortiz  y  Sans, 

"  perditionis  filios,  —  excommuni-  has  accompaitied  it  with  an  da- 

catoi,  anathemtzatos,  maleiUctos,  borate  disquuntion,  in  which  he 

.  tetemi  aupplicii  reos,"  &c.    "  Our  mokes  the  apostolic  sentence  the 

armies  swore  terribly  in  FUndei8„  great  auUiority  for  the  conquest. 
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But,  whatever  authority  such  a  sanction  may  have 
had  in  the  eixteenth  century,  it  will  find  little  respect 
in  the  preaent,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  he 
fairly  tried  must  be  by  those  irmyJTnH  of  public  law 
universally  recognised  afi  settling  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  nations ;  a  science,  indeed,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped at  that  time,  but  in  its  general  principles  the 
same  as  now,  founded,  as  these  are,  on  ihe  immutable 
basis  of  morality  and  justice. 

We  must  go  bock  a  step  beyond  the  war,  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  it.  This  was  Ferdinand's  demand 
of  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  through  Nature.  The 
demand  was  perfectly  fair,  and  in  ordinary  cases  would 


It  was  a  great  triumph,  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  able  to  produce  the 
docunient,  to  which  the  Spaniah 
hiatoriana  had  been  bo  long  chal- 
lenged in  vain  by  foreign  writers, 
and  the  exiEtence  of  which  might 
well  be  doubted,  aince  no  record 
of  it  appears  on  the  papal  regis- 
ter. (Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon, 
torn.  u.  rey  SO,  cap.  Si.)  Paris 
de  Grassis,  maUre  dea  drimoniet 
of  the  chapel  of  Julius  11,  and 
Leo  X,  makes  no  mention  of  bull 
or  ratcommunication ,  although  very 
exact  and  particular  in  reporting 
such  facta.  (Brequigny,  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  BiblioUi^ue  du  Roy, 
tom.  ii.  p,  570.)  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  Imow  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  present 
instrument.  There  are  condunve 
reaaona  to  my  mind,  however,  for 
rejecting  its  date,  and  assigning 
it  to  some  time  posterior  to  the 
conquest. 

Ist.  The  bull  denounces  John 
and  Catharine  as  having  openly 


joined  themselves  to  Louis,  XII, 
and  borne  arma  with  him  agiunst 
England,  Spain,  and  the  church; 
a  charge  for  which  there  was  no 
pretence  till  five  months  later.  — 
ii.  With  this  bull  the  editor  has 
given  another,  dated  Rome,  July 
Slst,  1518,  noticed  by  Peter  Mar- 
tyr. (Opus  Epist  einst.  497.) 
This  latter  is  general  in  its  im- 
port, being  directed  agmnst  all 
nations  whatever  engaged  in  al- 
liance with  France  against  the 
church.  The  sovereigns  of  Na- 
varre are  not  even  mentioned,  nor 
the  nation  itaelf,  any  fiulher  than 
to  warn  it  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger in  which  it  stood  of  blling 
mto  the  schism.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  second  bull,  so 
general  in  its  import,  would  have 
been  entirely  superfluous  in  re- 
ference to  Navarre,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  mora 
natural  than  that  these  general 
and  warnings,    having 
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doubtless  have  been  granted  hy  a  neatral  nation ;  but 
that  nation  must,  after  all,  be  the  only  judge  of  its 
propriety,  and  Navarre  may  find  a  justification  for 
ber  refusal  on  these  grounds.  Firsts  that,  in  her  weak 
and  defenceless  state,  it  was  attended  with  danger  to 
herself.  Secondly,  that  as,  by  a  previous  and  exist- 
ing treaty  with  Spun,  the  validity  of  which  was  re- 
cognised in  her  new  one  of  July  17th  with  France, 
she  had  agreed  to  refuse  the  right  of  passage  to  the 
latter  nation,  she  consequently  could  not  grant  it  to 
Spain  without  a  violation  of  her  neutrality.*  Thirdly, 
that  the  demand  of  a  passage,  however  just  in  itself, 
was  coupled  with  another,  the  surrender  of  the  for- 


proTed  iDeffectu&l,  ihould  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  particular  lentence 
of  excommunicatioD  contained  in 
the  bull  of  FetruAT3r.  —  ad.  In 
&ct,  the  bull  of  Februaiy  nmkea 
refeaieii  allunon  to  a  (bnner  one, 
in  such  a  manner  bb  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  bull  of  July  Slst 
ii  intended ;  nnce  not  only  the 
•entiments,  but  the  very  finm  of 
expression,  are  perfectly  coind- 
dent  in  both  for  whole  wntences 
together. — 4th.  Ferdinand  make* 
no  mention  of  the  papal  excom- 
munication, either  in  hit  piivate 
correepondence,  where  he  diacunes 
the  grounds  of  the  war,  or  in  hia 
manifesto  to  tiie  NavarTese,  where 
it  would  have  aerred  his  puipoie 
quite  as  effectually  as  his  arms. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  negative  evi- 
dence afTorded  b^  the  ulence  of 
contempoiary  wnten,  as  Lebrija, 
Carbajal,  Bemaldez,  and  Martyr, 
who,  while  they  allude  to  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  passed 
in  the  consistory,  or  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  biul  of  July,  give  no 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  that 


of  February ;  a  sUence  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  inference  from 
all  this  is,  that  the  date  of  the 
bull  of  Februar;^  18th,  1518,  iier^ 
roneoui ;  that  it  should  be  placed 
at  some  period  posterior  to  the 
conquest,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  served  as  the  ground  of 
it ;  but  was  probably  obtained  at 
the  instance  of  the  Catholic  kinK 
in  order,  by  the  odium  whidi  it 
threw  on  we  soverugns  (^  Ni^ 
varre  as  excommnnicate,  to  re- 
move that  undei  which  he  lay 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  what  mi^t  be  deemed  a 
■uffident  wamnt  for  retaining  hia 
acquintions. 

Readers  in  general  may  think 
more  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
diacusrion  than  it  is  worth ;  but 
the  important  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed  by  those  who  entertun 
more  deference  for  a  papal  decree, 
ia  Buffidently  attested  by  the  length 
and  number  of  disquisitions  on  it 
down  to  the  present  century. 

*  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 
tom.iv.paTt.1,  no.  69. 
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tresses,  which  must  compromise  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom.* 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  soveceigns  of 
Navarre  were  warranted  in  refusing  Ferdinand's  re- 
quest, they  were  not  therefore  authorized  to  declare 
war  against  him,  which  they  virtually  did  by  entering 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  his  enemy  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  and  by  pledg^g  themselves  to  make  war  on 
the  Elnglish  and  their  confederates;  an  article  point- 
edly directed  at  the  Catholic  king. 

True,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Blois  had  not  received 
the  ratification  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns ;  but  it 
was  executed  by  their  plenipotentiaries  duly  authoriz- 
ed, and,  considering  the  intimate  intereourse  between 
the  two  nations,  was  undoubtedly  made  with  their  full 
knowledge  and  concurrence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  King  Fer- 
dinand, when  an  accident  had  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  should  wait  for  a 
formal  declaration  of  hostilitifss,  and  thus  deprive  him- 
self of  the  advantage  of  anticipating  the  blow  of  his 
enemy. 

The  right  of  making  war  would  seem  to  include 
that  of  disposing  of  Its  fruits ;  subject,  however,  to 
those  principles  of  natural  equity  which  should  regu- 
late eveiy  action,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture. No  principle  can  be  clearer,  fca  example,  than 
that  the  penalty  should  be  proportioned  to  the  of- 

*  According  to  G&lindez  deCar-  to  little,  aince  it  excluded  by  name 

Mai,  only  t&ee  foitreues  were  two  of  the  moat  important  placet 

onginally  demanded  by  Ferdinand.  requirod,and  the  sincerity  of  which 

(Anale>,HS.  ano  1518.)  He  may  may  well  be  doubted,  if,  as  it  would 

have  confoumied  the  number  wiu  teem,  it  was  not  made  till  after  the 

that  taH  to  have  been  finally  con-  negoUations  with  France  had  been 

cededbythekingofNavarre:acoti-  adjusted.  See  Zurita,  Anoles,  lib. 

cetnoD,  however,  which  amounted  1 0,  mp.  7. 
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fence.  Now,  that  inflicted  on  the  sovereigns  of  Na- 
varre, which  went  bo  &r  as  to  dispoieess  them  of  their 
crown,  aijid  annihilate  the  political  existence  of  their 
kingdom,  was  snch  as  nothing  hnt  extraordinary  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  the  conquered  nation,  or  the 
self-fncservation  of  the  victors,  conld  jostify.  As  nei- 
ther of  these  contingencies  existed  in  the  present  case, 
Ferdinand's  condnct  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant 
example  of  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest.  We 
have  been  but  too  familiar,  indeed,  with  similar  acts 
of  poUtical  injustice,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in 
the  present  civilized  age ;  but,  although  the  number 
and  splendour  of  the  precedents  may  blunt  oar  sensi- 
bilitj  to  the  atrocitj  of  the  act,  they  can  never  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  warrant  for  its  perpetration. 

While  thus  freely  condemning  Ferdinand's  conduct 
in  this  transaction,  I  cannot  go  along  with  thoae  who, 
having  inspected  the  snbject  less  minutely,  are  dis- 
posed to  r^fard  it  as  the  result  of  a  cool,  premedita- 
ted policy  from  the  outset.  The  propositions  origi- 
nally made  by  him  to  Navarre  i^ipear  to  have  been 
conceived  in  perfect  good  faith.  The  requisition  of 
the  fortresses,  impudent  as  it  may  seem,  was  nothing 
more  than  had  been  before  made  in  Isabella's  time, 
when  it  had  been  granted,  and  the  security  subse- 
quently restored,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  had  passed 
away.*  The  aitemative  proposed,  of  entering  into 
the  Holy  League,  presented  many  points  of  view  so 
.favourable  to  Navarre,  that  Ferdinand,  ignorant  as  he 
then  was  of  the  precise  footing  on  which  she  stood 
with  France,  might  have  seen  no  improbability  in  her 
closing  with  it.    Had  either  aitemative  been  embra- 

■  Aleaon,  Annales  de  NaTami,  tom.  v.  lib.  US,  cap.  1,  S. — Ooribay, 
Coinpendio,  torn.  ilL  lib.  ZO,  cap.  IS- 
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ced,  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  the  mva«on. 
Even  when  hostilities  had  been  precipitated  b;  the 
impolitic  conduct  of  Navarre,  Ferdinand  (to  judge, 
not  from  his  public  manifestoes  only,  but  from  Ms  pri- 
vate correspondeoce)  would  seem  to  liave  at  first  con- 
templated holding  the  coontrj  only  till  the  close  of 
his  French  expedition.*  But  the  facility  of  retaining 
these  conquests,  when  once  acquired,  was  too  strong  a 
temptation.  It  was  easy  to  find  some  plausible  pretext 
to  justify  it,  and  obtain  such  a  sanction  from  the  high- 
est authority  as  should  veil  the  injustice  of  the  trans- 
action from  the  world, — and  from  his  own  eyes.  And 
that  these  were  blinded  is  but  too  true,  if,  ss  an  Ars- 
gonese  historian  declares,  he  could  remark  on  his 
death-bed,  "  that,  independently  of  the  conquest  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  for  the  extirpation  of  the  schism,  be  felt  his 
conscience  as  easy  in  keeping  it  as  in  keeping  his 
crown  of  Aragon."  f 

*  See  King  Ferdinand's  letter,  ja,  De  B^o  NaTarienii,  lib.  1, 

July  80th,  and  his  manifesto,  July  cap.  7. 

30th,lfil£,spudBemaldez,Reyea  t  Aborca,  Reyes  de   Aiagon, 

Catfilicoi,  MS.  cap.  835.— Lebri-  torn.  iL  rey  30,  cap.  21. 


I  have  made  ute  of  three  authorities  exclusively  devoted  to  Navarre, 
in  the  pietent  Hutory.  1.  "  L'Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Navajre  par 
un  dea  Secretures  iDteiprette*  de  sa  Mueste."  Paris,  1596,  8vo. 
This  anonymous  work,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Henry  IV.'s  secretaries, 
is  little  else  than  a  meagre  compilation  of  facts,  and  these  deeply 
coloured  by  the  national  prejudioea  of  the  writer.  It  derives  some 
value  from  the  circunistance,  however,  in  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  same  traiuactions.  2.  A  tract  entitled,  "  JiHii 
Antonii  Nebrissenris  de  Bello  Navariensi  Libri  Duo."  It  coren  less 
than  thirty  pages  folio,  and  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  the  title  imports. 
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with  the  military  eventa  of  the  conquMt  fay  the  duke  of  AItb.  It  waa 
Oiiginally  incoiponted  in  th«  Tolume  contaioing  its  leomed  author'i  ver- 
taaa,  or  rather  panphnue,  of  Pulgar*!  Chronicle,  with  aome  other  mat- 
ten  ;  and  fint  appeared  from  the  preu  of  the  younger  Lebrija,  "  apud 
inclytam  Gianatam,  1  Si5."  3.  But  the  great  woric  illusttating  the  his- 
tory of  Navarre  is  the  "Amulei  del  Beyno;"  ofwhich  the  belt  edition  is 
that  ID  seven  volumes  folio,  from  the  presi  of  Ibaiiez,  FamplonSi  1766. 
Its  typographical  azecution  would  be  ocditable  to  aoy  country.  The 
three  first  volumee  were  written  by  Horet,  whose  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  his  nation  has  made  his  book  indispensaUe  to 
the  student  of  this  portion  of  its  history.  The  fourth  and  fifUi  are  the 
continuation  of  his  work  by  Frandsco  de  Aleson,  a  Jesuit,  who  suc- 
ceeded Moret  as  historiographer  of  Navane.  The  two  last  volumes 
are  devoted  to  investigations  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  NavarTe* 
from  the  pen  of  Uoret,  and  are  usually  published  separately  from  his 
great  historic  work.  Aleson's  continuation,  extending  from  1350  to 
1527,  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit.  It  shows  extenmve  re- 
search on  the  port  of  its  author,  who,  however,  has  not  always  confin- 
ed himself  to  the  most  authentic  and  accredited  sources  ofinfinmatjon. 
His  references  exhitnt  a  singular  medley  of  original  contemporary  do- 
cuments and  apocryphal  authorities  of  a  very  recent  date.  Though  a 
Navarrete,  he  has  written  with  the  impartiality  of  one  in  whom  local 
prejudices  were  extinguished  in  the  more  comprehensive  national  feel- 
ings of  a  Spaniard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEATH  OF  G0N8ALT0  DE  CORDOVA. — ILLNESS  AND 
DEATH  OF  FEBDINAND. HIS  CHABACTEB. 

1513—1516. 

Gonsolvo  ordered  to  Italy. — Otneral  Enthnnum. — The  King'i  Dia- 
tnut. — GoiubIto  in  Retironent. — Decline  of  hii  Health. — Hia 
Death,  [and  noble  Character. — Ferdinand's  Illneu. — It  increaw*. 
—He  diM.— His  Character.— A  Contrait  to  Inbella.— The  Judg- 
ment of  his  Cont«mporaries. 

NoTWTrHffTANDiNO  the  good  order  which  King  Fer- 
dinand maintained  in  Castile  by  his  energetic  conduct, 
as  well  as  by  his  policy  of  diverting  the  eifervescing 
spirits  of  the  nation  to  foreign  enterprise,  be  still  ex- 
perienced annoyance  from  varioas  causes.  Among 
these  were  Maximilian's  pretensions  to  the  regency,  as 
paternal  grandfiither  of  the  heir  apparent.  The  em- 
peror, indeed,  had  more  than  once  threatened  to  assert 
his  preposterous  claims  to  Castile  in  person ;  and  al- 
though this  Quixotic  monarch,  who  had  been  tilting 
against  windmills  all  his  life,  failed  to  excite  any  pow- 
erful sensation,  either  by  bis  threats  or  his  promises,  it 
■  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  alive  a  Action 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  king. 

In  the  winter  of  1509  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  emperor,  throoj^  the  mediation  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  by  vbtch  he  finally  relinquished  bis  preten- 
sions to  the  regency  of  Castile,  in  consideration  of  the 
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aid  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  the  transfer  to  him 
of  the  fifty  thousand  ducats  which  Ferdinand  was  to 
receive  from  Pisa.*  No  bribe  was  too  paltry  for  a 
prince  whose  means  were  as  narrow  as  his  projects 
were  vast  and  chimerical.  Even  after  this  pacifica- 
tion, the  Austrian  party  contrived  to  disquiet  the  king, 
by  maintaining  the  archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to 
the  government  in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  mother ; 
until,  at  length,  the  Spanish  monarch  came  to  enter- 
tain not  merely  distrust,  but  positive  aversion  for  his 
grandson ;  while  the  latter,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
was  taught  to  regard  Ferdinand  as  one  who  excluded 
him  from  his  rightful  inheritance  by  a  most  flagrant 
act  of  usurpation. -f 

Ferdinand's  suspicious  temper  found  other  grounds 
for  uneasiness,  where  there  was  less  warrant  for  it,  in 
his  jealousy  of  his  illustrious  subject  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova. This  was  particularly  the  case  when  circum- 
stances had  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that  general's 
popularity.  After  the  defeat  of  RAvenna,  the  pope 
and  the  other  allies  of  Ferdinand  urged  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  send  the  Great  Captain  into 
Italy,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  checking  the  French 
arms,  and  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  League.  Tlie 
king,  trembling  for  the  immediate  safety  of  his  own 
dominions,  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  and  ordered  Gon- 
salvo to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  command  of 
an  army  to  be  instantly  raised  far  Italy  (May,  1612).  | 

These  tidings  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  - 

iBt.  de  Espana,         X  ^^^^  Martyr,  Opiu  Epist. 

ip.  21. — Zurita,  epiat.  486.  —  Chr6nica  del  Oran 

b.  8,  cap.  45, 47.  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  7.— Zurita, 

lee,  torn,  vi,  lib.  Analee,  torn.  vi.  lib.  lO.cap.  ft^^ 

—  Peter  Martyr,  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  GoitBalri,  lib. 

.  531.  3,  p.  288. 
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the  Caetilians.  Men  of  every  rank  pressed  forward 
to  serve  under  a  chief  whose  service  was  itself  saffi- 
cient  passport  to  fame.  "  It  actually  seemed,"  eays 
Martyr,  "  as  if  Spain  were  to  be  drained  of  all  her 
noble  and  generous  blood.  Nothing  appeared  impos- 
sible, or  even  diflScult,  under  snch  a  leader.  Hardly  a 
cavalier  in  the  land  bat  would  have  thought  it  a 
reproach  to  remain  behind.  Truly  marvellous,"  he 
adds,  "  is  the  authority  which  he  has  acquired  over 
all  orders  of  men ! "  • 

Such  was  the  zeal  with  which  men  enlisted  under 
his  banner,  that  great  diiBculty  was  found  in  com- 
pleting the  necessary  levies  for  Navure,  then  men- 
aced by  the  French.  The  king,  alarmed  at  this,  and 
relieved  from  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  to 
Naples  by  subsequent  advices  from  that  country,  sent 
orders  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  forces  to  be 
rused.  But  this  had  little  efi^t,  mnce  every  man 
who  had  the  means  preferred  acting  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Great  Captain,  to  any  other  service  how- 
ever gainful ;  and  muiy  a  poor  cavalier  was  there, 
who  expended  his  little  all,  or  incurred  a  heavy  debt, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  field  in  a  style  becoming  the 
chivalry  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand's  former  distrust  of  his  general  was  now 
augmented  tenfold  by  this  evidence  of  his  unbounded 
popularity.  He  saw  in  imagination  much  more  dan- 
ger to  Naples  from  such  a  subject,  than  from  any 
enemy,  however  formidable.  He  had  received  intelli'* 
gence,  moreover,  that  the  French  were  in  frill  retreat 
towards  the  north.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sent 
instructions  to  the  Great  Captain  at  Cordova,  to  dis- 
band his  levies,  as  the  expedition  would  be  postponed 

"  Opug  Epirt.  epiit.  187. — Pulga',  Sumario,  p.  301. 
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till  after  the  present  winter ;  at  the  same  time  inviting 
soch  as  chose  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Navane 
(Angnst,  1512)  .• 

These  tidings  were  received  with  indignant  feelings 
hj  the  whole  anny.  The  officers  refhsed,  neariy  to  a 
man,  to  engage  in  the  proposed  service.  Gonsalvo, 
who  understood  the  motives  of  this  change  in  the  royal 
purpose,  was  deeply  sensible  to  what  he  regarded  as  a 
personal  affixmt.  He,  however,  enjoined  on  his  troops 
implicit  obedience  to  the  king's  commands.  Before 
dismissing  them,  as  he  knew  that  many  had  been 
drawn  into  expensive  pTeparations  far  beyond  their 
means,  he  distribnted  largesses  among  them,  amount- 
ing to  the  immense  sum,  if  we  may  credit  his  biogra- 
phers, of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  "  Never 
stint  your  hand,"  said  he  to  his  steward,  who  remon- 
strated on  the  magnitude  of  the  donative ;  "  there  is 
no  mode  of  enjoying  one's  property,  like  giving  it 
away."  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  the  ungenerous  requital  of  his  services,  and 
asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  dnchy  of  Terranova  in 
Naples,  since  he  could  be  no  longer  useful  in  Spain. 
This  request  was  not  calculated  to  lull  Ferdinand's 
suspicions.  He  answered,  however,  "  in  the  Bott  and 
pleasant  style  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume," 
saye  Zurita ;  and,  after  specifying  his  motives  for  re- 
linquishing, however  reluctantly,  the  expedition,  he 
recommended  Gonsalvo's  return  to  Loja,  at  least  until 
some  more  definite  urangement  could  be  made  re- 
specting the  a&irs  of  Italy. 

•  OioTiD,  Vita  Mmni  Oonsaln,  Ulloo,  Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol  36. — 
lib.  S,  p.  289.  —  Chr6nica  del  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epat. 
Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  7,  8. —      498. — Pulgar,  Sumario,  p.  XOI. 
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llius  condemned  to  his  fbnner  seclusion,  the  Great 
Captain  resumed  his  late  habits  of  life,  freely  opening 
his  mansion  to  persons  of  merit,  interesting  himself 
in  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  tenantiy 
and  neighbonrs,  and  in  this  quiet  w&y  winning  a  more 
unquestionable  title  to  human  gratitude  than  when 
piling  up  the  blood-«tajned  trophies  of  victory.  Alas 
for  humanity,  that  it  should  haVe  deemed  otherwise  !  * 

Another  circumstance,  which  disquieted  the  Catho- 
lic king,  was  the  failure  of  issue  by  his  present  wife. 
The  natural  desire  of  ofispiing  was  further  stimulated 
by  hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  made  him 
eager  to  abridge  the  ample  inheritance  about  to  de- 
scend on  his  grandson  Charles.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  reflects  little  credit  on  his  heart  or  his  under- 
standing, that  he  should  have  been  so  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  personal  resentment  those  noble  plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchy,  which  bad  so  worthily 
occnpied  the  attention  both  of  himself  and  of  Isabella 
in  his  early  life.  His  wishes  had  nearly  been  realized. 
Queen  Giermaine  was  delivered  of  a  son,  March  3rd, 
1609.  Providence,  however,  as  if  nnwilling  to  defeat 
the  glorious  consummation  of  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  so  long  desired  and  nearly  achieved,  per- 
mitted the  infimt  to  live  only  a  few  hours,  f 

Ferdinand  repined  at  the  blessing  denied  him,  now 
more  than  ever.  In  order  to  invigorate  his  constitu- 
tion, he  resorted  to  artificial  means.  :^    The  medicines 

*  HsriBiia,HuUde  Eapona,  torn  Angon,  torn.  ii.  rey  SO,  cap.  80. 

ii.  lib.  30,  cap.  14. —  Giorio,  ViUe  — Pulsar,  Sumario,  pp.801 — 808. 

Illiut.  Virorum,  pp.  290,  891.—  f  Carlwial.   Analea,  MS.  ailo 

Chrtnica  del  Oran  C^tan,  lib.  S,  1509.  —  Zurita,  Analei,  torn,  yi, 

cap.  7. 8,  9. — Zurita,  Analea,  torn.  lib.  10,  cap.  £9, 

tL  lib.  10,  cap.  88.  —  Qiuntana,  {  They  tun  detailed  with  lueh 

Eipaiiolei  Celebrei,  torn.  i.  pp.  curiou*  [secinon  by  Martyr,— 

S28 — 332.  ■ —  Aban»,  Beye*  de  who  ii  much  too  proriae,  indeed, 

VOL.  m.  2  a 
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which  he  took  had  the  opposite  effect.  At  least  from 
this  time,  the  spring  of  1513,  he  was  afflicted  with 
infirmities  before  unknown  to  him.  Instead  of  his 
habitual  equanimity  and  cheerfulness,  he  became  im- 
patient, irritable,  and  frequently  a  prey  to  morbid 
melancholy.  He  lost  all  relish  for  business,  and  even 
for  amusements,  except  field  ^lorts,  to  which  he  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time.  The  fever  which 
consumed  him  made  him  impatient  of  long  residence 
in  any  one  place,  and,  during  these  last  years  of  his 
life,  the  court  was  in  perpetual  migration.  The  un- 
happy monarch,  alas !  could  not  fly  from  disease,  or 
from  himself.* 

In  the  summer  of  1515,  he  was  found  one  night  by 
bis  attendants  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  fix)m  which 
it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him.  He  exhibited  flashes  of 
his  former  energy  after  this,  however.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  made  a  journey  to  Aragon,  in  order  to  preside 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  cortes,  and  enforce  the 
grant  of  supplies,  to  whioh  the  nobles,  from  selfish 
considerations,  made  resistance.  The  king  failed,  in- 
deed, to  bend  their  intractable  tempers,  but  he  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  all  his  wonted  address  and 
resolution.! 


for  our  pogea, — u  to  leare  little 
JQubt  of  Uie  &ct.  OpuB  Epiit 
epiat.  531. 

'  CarbaJB),  Analea,  MS.  aSo 
\51S,  et  Mq.— L.  Harineo,  Comb 
Hemorablea,  fol.  ISfi.^Oomez, 
De  Rebus  Gleitii,  fol.  146 — Snn- 
doval,  HiaL  del  Kmp.  CbtIob  V, 
torn.  i.  p.  27. 

"  Nod  idem  eat  Tulttu,"  layi 
Peter  Martyr  of  the  king,  in  a 
letter,  dated  in  October  1513, 
"  non  eadem  facultas  in  audiendo, 
non  eadem    lenitas.     Tria  aunt 


mi,  ne  priorae  TOBumat  viraa,  op. 
potita:  senilii  eatas;  lecuudum 
iiam<iue  agit  et  Bexagesimuin  an- 
num :  uxor,  quam  a  latere  nun- 
quam  abigit :  et  venatus  cwloque 
Vivendi  cupiditai,  qua  ilium  in 
Bylvis  detinet,  ultia  quam  in  ju* 
venili  state,  citia  lalutcm,  fas 
euet."    OpuB  EpiiL  epirt.  529. 

t  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib. 
10,  cap.  93,  94 — Carbajal,  Ana- 
lea,HS.  anol515.~Peter  Martyr, 
Opiu  Epiat.  epiit.  £50. 
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Od  his  return  to  Castile,  which,  perhaps  from  the 
greater  refinemeDt  and  defarence  of  the  people,  seems 
to  have  been  always  a  more  agreeable  resideQce  to 
Mm  than  his  own  kingdom  of  Aragon,  he  received  in- 
telligence Teiy  vexations,  in  the  irritable  state  of  his 
mind.  He  learned  that  the  Great  Captain  was  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  Flanders,  with  his  fiiend  the 
count  of  Urena,  the  marquis  of  Priego,  Ms  nephew, 
and  his  future  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Cabra.  Some 
surmised  that  Gonsalvo  designed  to  take  command  of 
the  papal  army  in  Italy ;  others,  to  join  himself  with 
the  archduke  Charles,  and  introdaoe  Lim,  if  possible, 
into  Castile.  Ferdinand,  clinging  to  power  more 
tenaciously,  as  it  was  ready  to  slip  of  itself  from  his 
grasp,  had  little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  Ms  pur- 
pose. He  sent  orders,  therefore,  to  the  south,  to  pre- 
vent the  meditated  embarkation,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
seize  Gonsalvo's  person :  but  the  latter  was  soon  to 
embark  on  a  voyage  where  no  earthly  arm  could 
arrest  him.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1515  he  was  attacked  by  a  quar- 
tan fever.  Its  approaches  at  first  were  mild.  His 
constitution,  naturally  good,  had  been  invigorated  by 
the  severe  training  of  a  military  life ;  and  he  had  been 
so  fortunate,  that,  notwithstanding  the  free  exposure 
of  his  person  to  danger,  he  bad  never  received  a 
wound.  But,  although  little  alarm  was  occasioned  at 
first  by  Ms  illness,  he  found  it  impossible  to  throw  it 
off;  and  he  removed  to  his  re^dence  in  Granada,  in 
hopes  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  salubrious  climate. 
Every  effort  to  rally  the  declining  powers  of  nature 
proved  unavailing  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  December  1515, 

*  ZuiiU,Ana)et,toin.Ti.lib.  10,  gan,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  23. — Oi- 
cap.  96.  —  Abarca,  Reyea  de  Ara*     orio,  Vitn  Illiut.  Vinmim,  p.  Mi'. 
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he  expired  in  his  own  palace  at  Granada,  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  and  his  beloved  daughter  Elvira.* 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  diffiised  unirersal 
sorrow  throughout  the  nation.  All  envy  and  unworthy 
suspicion  died  with  him.  The  Icing  and  the  whole 
court  went  into  mourning.  Funeral  services  were 
performed  in  his  honour,  in  the  royal  chapel  and  all 
the  principal  churches  of  the  kingdom.f  Ferdinand 
addressed  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  dtichess,  in 
which  he  lamented  the  death  of  one  "  who  had  ren- 
dered him  inestimable  services,  and  to  whom  he  had 
ever  borne  such  sincere  affection"  !|  His  obsequies 
were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in  the  an- 
cient Moorish  capital,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  count  of  Tendilla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gon- 
salvo's  old  friend,  the  late  governor  of  Granada.^ 
His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the  Franciscan  mo- 
nastery, were  afterwards  removed,  and  laid  beneath  a 


"  ffiovio,  Vitffl  niort.  Viro- 
nim,  pp.  271, 298.— ChrtSnica  del 
Oian  Capitsn,  lib.  3,  cap.  9. — 
Peter  Haityr,  Opui  Epist.  epiiL 
S6D.- — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  a.ao 
151 S. — Garibay,  Compendio,  torn, 
ii.  lib.  SO,  cap.  23.  —  Pulgar,  Su- 
mario,  p.  209. 

t  "  VoylA  la  belle  recompense," 
Htya  Brant&ne,  drily,  "  que  fist 
Ce  roy  (Ferdinand)  a  ce  grand 
capitaine,  a  qui  il  eetoit  tant  obtig^ 
Je  cToy  encore  quo  tn  ces  grands 
honneun  moituaiiea  et  funerailles 
luy  eu«sent  beaucoup  couste,  et 
qu'il  lea  luy  eust  fallu  bin  A  lea 
proprea  couita  ot  despens,  comma 
i  ceux  du  peuple,  il  n'y  oust  pai 
eoniomm^  cent  escua,  tant  il  eatoit 
ATare."     CEuvrea,  torn.  i.  p.  78. 

X  See  a  copy  of  the  original 
letter  in  the  Chr6nica  del  Qian 


Capitan  (&1.  164).  It  ia  dated 
Jan.  9d,  1£16,  oidy  three  weeka 
befwe  Ferdinand's  death. 

§  Peter  Martyr  noticei  the 
death  of  thia  estimable  nobleman, 
full  of  yeera  and  of  honoun,  in  a 
letter  dated  July  IBth,  1515. 
It  is  addreaaed  to  Tendilla'i  sonj 
and  breathes  the  conaolation  flow- 
ing &om  the  mild  and  phlloso- 
phical  a{nrit  of  ita  amiable  author. 
The  count  was  made  marquia  of 
Mondejar  by  Ferdinand,  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Hia  yarious 
titles  and  dignities,  including  the 
government  of  Granada,  descend- 
ed to  hia  eldest  son,  Don  Luis, 
Hartyr'a  early  pupil ;  his  genius 
was  inherited  in  full  meaaure  by  . 
a  younger,  the  &moiu  Diego  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza. 
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sumptuous  mausoleum,  in  the  church  of  San  Gero- 
nimo;*  and  more  than  a  hundred  banoers  and  royal 
peoDopg,  waving  in  melancholy  pomp  around  the 
walls  of  the  chapel,  proclaimed  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments  of  the  warrior  who  slept  beneath-f  His  noble 
wife,  Dona  Maria  Manrique,  survived  him  but  a  few 
days.  His  daughter  Elvira  inherited  the  princely 
titles  and  estates  of  her  &ther,  which,  by  her  marriage 
with  her  kinsman,  the  count  of  Cabra,  were  perpetu- 
ated in  the  house  of  Cordova.^ 

GoDsalvo,  or,  as  he  is  caUed  in  Castilian,  Gonzalo 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  was  sixty-two  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  countenance  and  person 
are  represented  to  have  been  extremely  handsome ; 
his   manners,    elegant   and   attractive,  were   stamped 


'    The   following   epitaph  ii 
placed  ova  them: — 
"  Chmzoli  Fenundez  de  Cordova, 
Qui  propria  virtute 
Hagni  Duda  noiDen 
Proprium  aitu  fecit, 
Osaa, 
Perpetuffi  ta&dero 
Luei  restituenda, 
Huic  inteica  tumulo 
Credits  eunt ; 
Gloria  miniine  coiuepulla." 
See  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  187,  art.  1. 

The  writer  copied  the  inKrip- 
tion  &om  the  tahlet. 

t  Navagiero,  Visg^o,  fol.  24. 
On  the  top  of  the  monument 
wu  seen  the  marble  efii^  of  the 
Great  Captain,  armed  and  kneel- 
ing. The  harmen  and  other  mi- 
litai;  trophiei,  which  continued 
to  gamiih  the  walli  of  the  chapel, 
according  to  Pediaza,  aa  late  as 
1600,  had  diMppeared  before  the 
eighteenth  century;  at  leact,  we 
may  infer  to  from  Colmenor'i  ii- 


lence  respecting  them  in  hia  ac- 
count of  the  sepulchre.  Pedraza, 
Antiguedad  de  Granada,  fol.  114. 
— Colmenar,  Delicea  de  I'Espagne, 
torn.  iii.  p>  505. 

i  ChrSnica  del  Gran  Capital), 
lib.  3,  cap.  9 — Oiovio,  Vitn  II- 
lurt.  Vironun,  foL  i92. 

Gontalvo  waa  created  duke  of 
Terra  Nuova  and  Seaaa,  and  mar- 
quia  of  Bitonto,  all  in  Italy,  with 
eatatea  of  the  value  of  40,000  du- 
cats rent.  He  waa  alao  grand 
constable  of  Naples,  and  a  noble- 
man of  Venice.  Hia  princely 
honoun  were  transmitted  by  Dona 
Elvira  to  her  son,  Gonzalo  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova,  who  filled  the 
posts,  under  Charles  V,  of  go- 
vernor of  Milan  and  captain-gene- 
ral of  Italy.  Under  Philip  II,  his 
descendants  were  raised  to  s  Span- 
ish dukedom,  with  the  title  of 
dukea  of  Baena.  L.  Marineo,Co- 
sas  Memorables,  foL  24.— UIlos, 
Vita  di  Carlo  V,  (bl.  4 1 .— Salazar 
de  Hendoza,  IHgnidades,  p.  307. 
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with  that  lofty  dignity  which  so  often  distingiuBhes 
his  countrymen.  "  He  still  beois,"  says  Martyr, 
speaking  of  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  liie,  "  the 
same  miyestic  port  as  when  in  the  height  of  his  fcainer 
authority ;  so  that  every  one  who  viaita  him  acknow- 
ledges the  influence  of  his  noble  presence  as  fully  as 
when,  at  the  head  of  annies,  he  gave  laws  to  Italy."* 

His  splendid  military  successes,  so  gratifying  to 
Castilian  pride,  have  made  the  name  of  Gonsalvo  as 
familiar  to  his  countrymen  as  that  of  the  Cid,  which, 
floating  down  the  stream  of  popular  melody,  has  been 
treasured  np  as  a  part  of  the  national  history.  His 
shining  qualities,  even  more  than  his  exploits,  have 
been  often  made  the  theme  of  fiction ;  and  fiction,  as 
usual,  has  dealt  with  them  in  a  feshioD  to  leave  only 
confused  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  both.  More  is 
known  of  the  Spanish  hero,  for  instance,  to  foreign 
readers,  from  Florian's  agreeable  novel,  than  from 
any  authentic  record  of  his  actions.  Yet  Florian,  by 
dwelling  only  on  the  dazzling  and  popular  traits  of 
his  hero,  has  depicted  him  as  the  very  personification 
of  romantic  chivalry.  This  certainly  was  not  his  cha- 
racter, which  might  be  said  to  have  been  formed  after 
a  riper  period  of  civilization  than  the  age  of  chivtUry. 
At  least,  it  had  none  of  the  nonsense  of  that  age, — its 
fanciful  vagaries,  reckless  adventure,  aud  wild  roman- 
tic gallantry.f  His  characteristics  were  prudence, 
coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  man.     He  understood,  above  all,  the  temper 

•  OpuB  Emit.   epiBt.   498.—     pulley,  with  the  motto,  "  Inge- 

Oiovio,  Vita  Magni  Gontalvi,  p.      nium  auperat  vireB."     It  was  £»• 

i9i. — Pulgar,  Sumario,  p.  812.  lacteriaticof  a  mind  truiting  more 

to  policy  than  force  and  daring 

t  Gonialvo  auumed  for  his  de-  exploit.  Braiitmne,  (EuvreSj  torn. 
Tice  a  croaa-bow,  moved  by  a     i,  p.  75. 
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of  his  own  countrymen.  He  may  be  Baid,  in  some 
degree,  to  h&ve  fonned  their  military  character ;  their 
patience  of  severe  training  and  hardship,  their  dd- 
fliaching  obedience,  their  inflexible  spirit  under  re- 
verses  and  their  decisive  energy  in  the  hour  of  action. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  soldier,  under  his 
hands,  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect  from  that 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  romantic  wars  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Gonsalvo  was  untainted  with  the  coarser  vices  cha- 
racteristic of  the  time.  He  discovered  none  of  that 
griping  avarice,  too  often  the  reproach  of  his  country- 
men in  these  wars.  His  hand  and  heart  were  liberal 
as  the  day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the  cruelty  and 
licentioumess  which  disgrace  the  age  of  chivalry.  On 
all  occasions  be  wsa  prompt  to  protect  women  from 
injury  or  insult.  Although  his  distingniehed  manners 
and  rank  gave  him  obvious  advantages  with  the  sex, 
he  never  abused  them  ;*  and  he  bos  left  a  character, 
unimpeached  by  any  historian,  of  unblemished  mo- 
rality in  his  domestic  relations.  This  was  a  rare  virtae 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gonsalvo's  fame  rests  on  bis  military  prowess ;  yet 
his  character  would  seem,  in  many  respects,  better 
suited  to  the  calm  and  cultivated  walks  of  civil  life. 
His  government  of  Naples  exhibited  much  discretion 
and  sound  policy  ;f  and  there,  as  afterwards  in  his  re- 
tirement, his  polite  and  liberal  manners  secured,  not 
merely  the  good-will,  but  the  strong  attachment,  of 
those  around  him.  His  early  education,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  noble  cavaliers  who  came  forward  before 
the    improvements   introduced    under    Isabella,   was 

*  Qiovio,   Vita  lllurt.   Viro-  +  Ibid.  p.  281. — Oionnone,  Is- 

ruiD,  p.271.  tons  di  N^li,  lib.  30,  c^>.  1,  S. 
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taken  up  with  knightly  exCTcisee  more  than  intellec- 
tual accomplishmenta.  He  was  never  taught  Latin, 
and  had  no  pretensions  to  scholarship ;  but  he  hon- 
oured and  nobly  recompensed  it  in  otherB.  His  solid 
sense  and  liberal  taste  supplied  all  deficiencies  in  him- 
self, and  led  him  to  select  fiienda  and  companions 
from  among  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the 
community.* 

On  this  £ur  character  there  remuns  one  foul  re- 
proach. This  is  his  breach  of  fiuth  in  tvo  memorable 
instanoee;  first,  to  the  young  duke  of  Calabria,  and 
afterwards  to  Csesar  Borgia,  both  of  whom  he  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  King  Ferdinand,  their  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  in  violation  of  bis  most  solemn 
pledges.t  True,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
commands,  and  not  to  serve  bis  own  purposes;  and 
true  also,  this  want  of  &ith  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age.  But  history  has  no  warrant  to  tamper  with 
right  and  wrong,  or  to  Imghten  the  character  of  its 


•  Qiovio,  Vit«  Illust.  Viro- 
nim,  p.  Z71. 

"  Amigo  de  ivu  anugoa, 
Qu^  SeBor  para  ciiad» 

Y  pariente*] 

Que  enemigo  de  enemigoi  I 

Qui  inaettro  de  eafbizadoB 

Yvalientes  [ 

Qu^  Mso  para  diacretos  I 

Qu£  gnida  para  donoMM  I 

Qu£  nuon  I 

Muy  benigno  i  loa  nigebw, 

Y  ^  lot  bnvoi  y  dafioioa 
Un  leon." 

Coplos  de  Don  Jorge  Manrique. 

t  Borna,  after  his  father  Alex- 
ander Vl.'«  death,  e«caped  to  Na- 
ples under  favour  of  a  safe  conduct 
ugned  by  Oonialvo.  Here,  how- 
ever, hia  intriguing  •pint  booh  en- 


fbr  troubling 
tiie  peace  of  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
for  lubverting  theauth<«ityof  tbe 
Spaniaida  there  ;  in  conaequerace 
of  which  the  Qreat  Captain  seiied 
hia  peraon,  and  aent  him  prisMwr 
to  Castile.  Such,  at  least,  ii  the 
Spaniah  ver»on  of  the  ato^,  and 
of  course  the  one  meet  favDunUe 
to  Gonsalvo.  Mariana  diBauaaes 
it  with  coolly  remarking,  that 
"  the  Oreat  Captain  seema  to  have 
consulted  the  public  good  in  the 
afimr  more  than  his  own  fame ; 
a  conduct  well  worthy  to  be  pon- 
dered and  emulated  by  all  princes 
and  rulers"!  Hist,  de  Espafia, 
lib.  as,  cap.  6. — Zurita,  Anako, 
torn.  T.  lib.  5,  cap.  72.  —  Quin- 
tana,  Espanolea  Celebres,  pp.  SilS, 
303. 
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fovoarites,  by  dimiaiBhing  one  shade  of  the  abhorrence 
which  attaches  to  their  vices.  They  should  rather  be 
held  up  in  their  true  deformitj,  as  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  the  very  greatness  vitb  vhich  they 
are  associated.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
tbe  reiterated  and  unsparing  opprobrium  with  which 
foreign  writers,  who  have  been  little  sensible  to  Gon- 
salvo's  merits,  have  visited  these'oflfences,  affords  tole- 
rable evidence  that  they  are  the  only  ones  of  any 
magnitude  that  can  be  charged  on  him.* 

As  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  notice  its  apparent  groundless- 
ness. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced  ever  since  his 
return  from  Naples  had  not  provoked  feelings  of  in- 
dignation in  his  bosom.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  he  had  been  led  to 
re^;ard  the  archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to  the  re- 
gency, as  he  came  of  age,  with  a  favourable  eye. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  this,  or  of  any  act 
unfnendly  to  Ferdinand's  interests.  His  whole  public 
life,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  the  txuest  loyalty ;  and 
the  only  st^s  that. darken  his  fome  were  incurred 
by  too  unhesitating  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his 
master.  He  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  statesman  who 
has  reaped  the  royal  recompense  of  ingratitude,  for 
serving  his  king  with  greater  zeal  than  he  bad  served 
bis  Maker. 

*  That  but  one  other  troubled  "  Some  hiitoiuiu  nippow,"  n;i 

him,  sppeara    from  the  &ct    (if  Quintuia,  "  that  by  thU  last  be 

it  be  a  ftct)  of  Oomalro'i  do-  meant  hii  omiHoon  to  poweM  him- 

daring,    on  hii  death-bed,   that  aelf  of  the  crown  of  Nap]e«  when 

"  there  were  three  acts  of  hia  life  it    waa  in   his  power'  I     Theae 

whichhe  deeply  repented."     Two  hiitoiians,  no  doubt,  like  Pouche, 

of  theae   were  hia   treatment  of  conaidered  a  blunder  in  politici  aa 

Boigia  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  wone  than  a  crime. 
He  waa  lUent  reapecting  tbe  thiidi 
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t^sC  m  far  m  !»  KrEar-l 

j4Mm4  vmat  t^-nc:,  ilk  DdeeBiiaL  as  a  < 

f^Mf..     Ill*-  Ui^n  lojfJL^E^  Ui-  ymru^  ia  Aa^l 
fej:  »>>  :J  OD  t'-j«  VST,  at  iLe  Imle  villaee  v'  1 
Wyu  war  Tntx:'/;'A,  Hat  it  va»  i 
ii/))«fj«i^  AtrtL^.  'Jul  \»WM 

TV  kir.-;^  ««*«ied  <l€f«iroa§  cf  ckMng^  Us  nv  to  t 


u.H  t.iM  ^e  'jut  «t  U.JM  fn^ 

wavi  I«r4«7l  Mtne  gnat  calmit; 

iFk  lil'fwi  Crll  4twA*d  Urn  quntcr 
wlwn  the  dMMtcr  wm  t9  happen, 
lu  ttMnd,  Myi  Dr.  UMmcr, 
iicwnd 'luuisjr  and  cnUiti'w,  with 
flimial  *'  (iEW  of  changBf"  in  the 
IkwU  '/T  aJl  wiut  iiaud  h.  No 
HTtri  was  ■!»/»{  erxfugh  hi  (top  it 
im  tlww  MseawfrUf  as  thaw  fiiuiid 
tv  titnir  aift  who  prufanely  at- 
l'iii|<t«4  it.  lU  ill-oniened  T<nee 
wiM  }mvd  Krr  the  twentieth  and 
liwt  littui  ill  M«rch  1679.  Af  no 
nvciit  tif  inipfirtance  Allowed,  it 
fipAmUy  UilUA  fir  it*  own  fune- 
ral.—Hot)  tlu)  ttdifyiiig  hiitoty,  in 


.  oekbalBdlaL  as  Ur  aa- 
tfaesueatcd  bra  ba*  «f*M- 
neMca.  Uttaiaat  VaoH,  pfi.  IM 
— 244. 


-1  J16^-Gann,  Dc  BcLm 
GcMM,  f4.  146.— FMcr  lUitr^ 
Opw  EpiiC  cfML  54C.  US,  561. 
564. — Zurita,  Analea,  tdco.  vi. 
lib.  10,  en.  9t. 

Cartwjal  Mato,  tte  Hk  kng 
had  been  warned  by  aome  aooth- 
nyer,  to  bewxre  oTMadii^  and 
tint  he  had  ever  mnee  aTmded  en- 
tering tnto  the  town  of  that  name 
in  Old  Caatile.  The  name  oftbe 
place  he  wai  now  in  was  not  |Nte- 
ciielj  that  indicated,  but  eone- 
Rwnded  near  enou^  for  a  predic- 
tion.   The  event  proTed,  that  the 
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danger  of  his  situation  as  long  as  possible.  He  would 
not  confess,  nor  even  admit  tus  confessor  into  bis 
chamber.*  He  showed  similar  jealousy  of  his  graod- 
Bon^s  envoy,  Adrian  of  Utrecht.  This  person,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Charles,  and  afterwards  raised,  through  his 
means,  to  the  papacy,  had  come  into  Castile  some 
weeks  before,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  making  some 
permanent  arrangement  with  Ferdinand  in  regard  to 
the  regency.  The  real  motive,  as  the  powers  which 
he  brought  with  him  subsequently  proved,  was,  that 
he  might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  king  died,  and 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  Ferdinand  received 
the  minister  with  cold  civility ;  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  regency  was  guaranteed  to 
the  monarch,  not  only  during  Joamia's  life,  but  hid 
own.  Concessions  to  a  dying  man  cost  nothing. 
Adrian,  who  was  at  Guadalupe  at  this  time,  no  sooner 
heard  of  Ferdinand's  illness,  than  he  hastened  to  Ma- 
drigalejo.  The  king,  however,  suspected  the  motives 
of  his  visit  "  He  ha«  come  to  see  me  die,"  said  he ; 
and,  refusing  to  admit  him  into  his  presence,  ordered 
the  mortified  envoy  back  again  to  Gnadalnpe.f 

witches  of  Spain,  l)k«  those  of  na«  buoyed  up  b;  tbe  prediction 

Scotlimd,  of  an  old  sibyl,  "  la  beata  del  Bar- 

"  Could  keep  the  word  of  promise  co,"  that  "  he  should  not  die  till 

to  the  ear,  he    had    conquered    Jenualem." 

And  break  it  to  the  hope."  (Anales,  HS.  cap.  S.)     We  are 

The  story  derives  little  confirms  agun  reminded  of  Shdcipeare  :— 

tion  from  the  character  of  Ferdi-  "  It  tiath  been  prophesied  to  me 

nand.     He  was  not  superstitious,  many  yean, 

■t  least  while  his  bcultiea  w««  in  I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusa- 

vigour.  lem." 

■  "  A  la  Terdad,"  sayi  Carba-  King  Henry  IV. 

jal,  "  le  tent6  mucho  el  enemigo  f  Carbajal,   Anales,  HS.  afio 

en    aquel   paso  con  incredulidad  1516,  cap.  1. — Gomez,  De  Rebus 

que  le  ponia  de  no  morir  tan  pres-  Gestis,  ubi  supra. — Peter  Martyr, 

to,  para  que  ni  confesaae  m  re-  Opus  Epist.  epist.  565. — Sando- 

nlneselosSacramentos."   Accord-  val,  Hist. del  Emp. Carlos  V,  torn, 

ing  to  the  same  writer,  Ferdinand  i.  p.  33. 
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At  length  the  medical  act^idants  veatnred  to  inform 
the  king  of  hig  real  ntoation,  conjuring  him,  if  he  had 
any  afbin  of  moment  to  settle,  to  do  it  without  delay. 
He  listened  to  them  with  composnre,  and  fnun  that 
moment  seemed  to  recover  all  his  cnatomary  fortitude 
and  eqnanimltj.  After  recriving  the  sacnment,  and 
attending  to  his  spiritnal  ccHtcrans,  he  called  his  at- 
tendants aroond  his  bed,  to  advise  with  them  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  government.  Among  those 
present,  at  this  time,  were  his  faithful  followerB,  the 
duke  of  Alva  and  the  marqnis  of  Denia,  his  majoi^omo, 
with  several  bishops  and  members  of  his  council.* 

The  king,  it  seems,  had  made  several  wills.  By 
one,  executed  at  Burgos,  in  1512,  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  Castile  and  Aragon  to  the  infante 
Ferdinand  during  his  brother  Charles's  absence.  This 
yonng  Prince  had  been  educated  in  Spain  under  the 
eye  of  his  grandfather,  who  entertained  a  strong  afiec- 
tion  for  him.  The  counsellors  remonstrated  in  the 
pluuest  terms  against  this  disposition  of  the  regency. 
Ferdinand,  they  said,  was  too  young  to  take  the  helm 
into  his  own  hands.  His  appointment  would  be  sure 
to  create  new  factions  in  Castile ;  it  would  nuse  him 
up  to  be,  in  a  manner,  a  rival  of  bis  brother,  and  kindle 
ambitious  desires  in  his  bosom,  which  could  not  fail 
to  end  in  his  disappointment,  and  perhaps  destruction.-)- 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a  de- 
vise in  bis  better  days,  was  more  easily  turned  from 
his  purpose  now  than  he  would  once  have  been.     "  To 

*  Carbsjal,   Analu,   MS.  afio  cunutantial  and  spirited  nans* 

1516,  cap.  2.  tire   of   it  fbnni    an    exception 

Dr.  Cubajal,  who  naa  a  mem-  to  the  general   character  of  his 

ber  of  the  royij  coundl,  was  pre-  itinerary, 

sent  with  him  during  the  whole  t  Carbajal,    Analei,  MS-    aSo 

of  hii  laat  illness;    and  his  dr-  1516,  cap.  2. 
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whom  then,"  he  asked,  "  shall  I  leave  the  regency  ?" 
"To  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,"  they  replied. 
Ferdinand  turned  away  his  fiice,  apparently  in  dis- 
pleasure; but  after  a  few  moments'  silence  rejoined, 
"  It  is  well ;  he  is  certainly  a  good  man,  with  honest 
intentions.  He  has  no  importunate  friends  or  family 
to  provide  for.  He  owes  every  thing  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  myself;  and,  as  he  has  always  been  true  to 
the  interests  of  onr  &mily,  I  believe  he  will  always 
remain  so."* 

He,  however,  could  not  so  readily  abandon  the 
idea  of  some  splendid  establishment  for  bis  f&vourite 
gnuidson ;  and  he  proposed  to  settle  on  him  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders.  But  to  this 
his  attendants  again  objected,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
befDre ;  adding,  that  this  powerful  patronage  was  too 
great  for  any  subject,  and  imploring  him  not  to  de- 
feat the  object  which  the  late  queen  had  so  mach  at 
heart,  of  incorporating  it  with  the  crown.  "  Ferdi- 
nand will  be  left  very  poor  then,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  He  will  have  the  good-will 
of  his  brother,"  replied  one  of  his  honest  counsellors, 
"  the  best  legacy  your  Highness  can  leave  him."+ 

The  testament,  as  finally  arranged,  settled  the  suc- 
cession  of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daughter  Joanna 
and  her  heirs.  The  administration  of  Castile  during 
Charles's  absence  was  intrusted  to  Ximenes ;  and  that 
of  Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  Son,  the  archbishop  of 
Saragossa,  whose  good  sense  and  popular  manners 
made  him  acceptable  to  the  people.  He  granted  se- 
veral places  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  infante 
Ferdinand,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  fifty  thousand 

*  Carbajal,  Analn,   HS.  alio         f  ^^  ^^  *"V"^ 
1516,  csp.  2. 
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ducats,  chargeable  od  the  public  revenues.  To  his 
queen  Gennaine  he  left  the  yearly  income  of  thirty 
thousand  gold  florins  stipulated  by  the  marriage  set- 
tlement, with  five  thousand  a  year  more  during  widow- 
hood.* The  will  contained,  besides,  several  appro- 
priations for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  but  no- 
thing worthy  of  particular  note.f  Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  testa- 
ment, it  was  so  long,  from  the  formalities  and  peri- 
phrases with  which  it  was  encumbered,  that  tbere  was 
scarce  time  to  transcribe  it  in  season  for  the  royal 
signature.  On  the  evening  of  the  22Dd  of  January 
1616,  he  executed  the  instrument;  and  a  few  hours 
later,  between  one  and  two  of  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
Ferdinand  breathed  his  last4  The  scene  of  this  event 
was  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  iriars  of  Guada- 
lope.  "  In  so  wretched  a  tenement,"  exclaims  Martyr, 
in  his  usual  moralizing  vein,  **  did  this  lord  of  so  many 
lands  close  his  eyes  upon  the  world."  § 

Ferdinand  was  nearly  sixty-four  years  old,  of  which 


*  Ferdinand's  gay  widow  did 
not  Ions  enjoy  this  latter  pension. 
Soon  after  hia  death,  the  gave  her 
hand  to  the  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg ;  and,  he  dying,  she  again 
msmed  the  prince  of  Calabria, 
whohad  been  detained  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  captivity  in  Spain  ever 
since  the  dethninetnent  of  his  &• 
ther.  King  Fi«deric.  (Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas,  MS.  bat.  1,  quinc 
4,  dial.  44.)  It  was  the  second 
sterile  match,  says  Ouiccisrdini, 
which  Charles  V,  for  obTious  po- 
litic reasons,  provided  for  the  right- 
ful heir  of  Naples.  Istoria,  torn. 
viii.  lib.  15,  p.  10. 

f  Ferdinand's  testament  is  to 
be  found  in  Carbajal,  Anales,  HS. 


—  Dormer,  Discursos  Varies,  p. 
393  et  seq.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de 
Espaila,  ed.  Valencia,  torn.  ix. 
Apend.  no.  i. 

i  Onedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial.  9.  —  The 
queen  was  at  Alcali  da  Henares 
when  she  receired  tidings  of  her 
husband's  iUileu.  She  posted  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  Madriga- 
lejo ;  but,  although  she  reached  it 
on  the  20th,  she  was  not  admitted, 
says  Oomez,  notwithstanding  her 
tears,  to  a  private  interriaw  with 
the  king  tilt  the  testament  was  ex- 
ecuted, a  few  hours  only  before  his 
death.  De  Rebus  Qestis,  fbl.  147. 

§  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  atio 
1516. —  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Me- 
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forty-one  had  el^tsed  siDce  be  fixst  swayed  the  seeptre 
of  Castile,  and  thirty-seven  since  he  held  that  of  Ara- 
gon.  A  long  reign ;  long  eoongh,  indeed,  to  see  most 
of  those  whom  he  had  honoured  and  trusted  of  his  sub- 
jects gathered  to  the  dust,  and  a  suceeBsion  of  contem- 
porary monarchs  come  and  disappear  like  shadows.* 
He  died  deeply  lamented  by  his  native  snbjecta,  who 
entertained  a  partiality  natural  towards  their  own 
hereditary  soTereign.  The  event  was  regarded  with 
very  different  feelings  by  the  Caatilian  nobles,  who 
calculated  their  gains  on  the  transfer  of  the  reins  from 
such  old  and  steady  hands  into  those  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  master.  The  commons,  however,  who 
had  felt  the  good  effect  of  this  curb  on  the  nobility  in 
their  own  personal  security,  held  his  memory  in  re- 
verence as  that  of  a  national  benefactor.f 

Ferdinand's  remains  were  interred,  agreeably  to  his 
orders,  in  Granada.  A  few  of  his  most  faithfiil  adhe- 
rents accompanifld .  t^em. ;  Uie  greater  part  being  de- 
terred by  a  pmdent  caution  of  giving  umbrage  to 
Charle&j:  Tha  faneral  train,  however,  vras  swelled 
by  contribntioD*  from  the  varions  towns  through  which 

moT&bles,  fol.  186.  —  Qomez,  De  France,  and  ako  of  Nsplei,  three 

Sebtu  0«e1i>,  ftL  141.  of  Portugal,  two  German  empe- 

"  Tot  itgaonn  doainni,  tot-  itat,  and  half  a  dosen  popea.    At 

que  palmarum  cumulis  oinatui,  to  his  own  gubjecti,  tcarcely  one 

Chrutionie  religionu  amplificator,  of  all  those  fitmiliar  to  the  reader 

et  proftrator  hottium,  R^  in  nu-  in  the  coune  of  our  history  now 

ticanS  obiit  cas^  et  pauper  contra  surviTed,  except,  indeed,  the  Nes- 

hominum  opinionem  obiit."  Peter  tor  of  his  time,  the  octogenarian 

Haftyr,  Opu<  Bpist.  epist.  566. —  Ximenes. 

Bruitdme,  (ViesdesHommes  11-  t  Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  vi.  lib> 

lustres,  p.  72,)  who  speaks  of  Mad-  10,  cap.  100. — Blancas,  Commen- 

ri^ejo  as  a  "  mesdiant  village,"  tarit,  p.  275. — Lanuza,  Historiai, 

which  he  had  seen.  torn.  L  lib.  1,  cap  35. 

*  Since  Ferdinand  ascended  the  %  Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra. 

throne,  he  had  seen  no  less  than  The  honest  Martyr  was  one  of 

four  Idngs  of  England,  as  many  of  the  few  who  paid  this  last  tribute 
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it  passed.  At  Cordova,  especially,  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  marqnis  of  Priego,  who  had  slender  obliga- 
tions to  Ferdinand,  came  out  with  all  his  houBefaoId 
to  pay  the  last  melancholy  honours  to  bis  remains. 
They  were  received  with  similar  respect  in  Granada, 
where  the  people,  while  they  gazed  on  the  sad  specta- 
cle, says  Zurita,  were  naturally  affected,  as  they  called 
to  mind  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  bis  triumphal 
entry  on  the  first  occupation  of  the  Moorish  capital.* 

By  his  dying  injunctions,  all  unnecessary  ostenta^ 
tion  was  interdicted  at  his  funeral.  His  body  was  laid 
by  the  side  of  Isabella's  in  the  monastery  of  the  Al- 
hambra;  and  the  year  following,'!'  vben  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  metropolitan  church  was  completed,  they 
were  both  transported  thither.  A  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  white  marble  was  erected  over  them  by  their 
grandson  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  executed  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  age.  The  sides  were  adorned 
with  figures  of  angels  and  saints,  richly  sculptured 
in  bas-relief.  On  the  top  reposed  the  efBgies  of  the 
illustrious  pair,  whose  titles  and  merits  were  comme- 
morated in  the  following  brief,  and  not  very  felicitous 
inscription : — 

"  UaHOUBTICA    8B0TS     PBOBTailOim,    BT    HSBBCIOS     PKBVIOACIil 

■xiiNCTORBi,  Febkahdub  Ak40onuii,  n  Hkliubsta  Cabtbllx, 

VIB  BT   UXOB   UMANIUBS,  CaIHDLICI  IPFBLLATl,   HABIIOBBO  CLAD- 
DDMTDS    HOC    TUlf  ULO."  % 

of  respect  to  th^  ancient  muter,  Aiuon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  24. 

"  Ego  ut  mortuo  debitum  pitai-  —  Carbajat,    Analea,    HS.    ano 

t«in,"  Bays  he  in  a  letter  to  Prince  1516,  cap.5. 

Charles's  phyudan,  "  corpui  ejus  f  Mem.  in  la  Acad,  de  Hist. 

eianime,  Granstam,  sepulchro  le-  torn.  Ti.  Ilust.  21. 

demde«tmatam,comitaboT."  Opus  Aci»rdiDgt«PedraBa,tliiieTent 

Epist  epist.  566.  did  not  take  place  till  1525.  An- 

*  Anales,  torn,  vi.  lib.  10,  cap.  UguedaddeQnui8da,lib.  S.cap.  7< 

100. — Pet«r  Martyr,  Opiu  EpiU  J  Pedraza,  Antigu«dad  de  Gra- 

epiBt.  S7X.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de  nada,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. — "Auaibel- 
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King  Fertliiiand'a  personal  appearance  has  been 
elsewhere  noticed.  "  He  was  of  the  middle  size,"  says 
a  contemporary  who  knew  him  well.  "  His  complex- 
ion was  fresh ;  his  eyes  bright  and  animated ;  his 
nose  and  mouth  small  and  finely  formed,  and*  his  teeth 
white ;  his  forehead  lofty  and  serene ;  with  flowing 
hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour.  His  manners  were 
courteous,  and  his  countenance  seldom  clouded  by 
any  thing  like  spleen  or  melancholy.  He  was  grave  in 
speech  and  action,  and  had  a  marvellous  dignity  of 
presence.  His  whole  demeanour,  in  fine,  was  truly 
that  of  a  great  king."  For  this  flattering  portrait 
Ferdinand  must  have  sat  at  an  earlier  and  happier 
period  of  his  life.* 

His  education,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  had  been  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  though  he 
was  early  instructed  in  all  the  generous  pastimes  and 
exercises  of  chivalry.f  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  perfect  horsemen  of  his  court.  He  led  an  active 
life,  and  the  only  kind  of  reading  he  appeared  to  re- 
lish was  history.      It  was  natural  that  so  busy  an  actor 

lo  per  Spagna;"  lays  Navagiero,  ble."      Laborde,  Voyage    Htto- 

nho,  as  an  Italian,  had  a  rig^t  to  reaque,  torn.  ii.  p.  £5. 

be  futidioiu.     (Viaggio,  fol.  83.)  *  L.  Marineo,  Cotu  Hemora- 

Tbe  artiBt,  however,  was  not  a  blei,  foL  182. 

Spamard ;  at  least  common  tradi-  Pulgai's  portrut  of  the  Idng, 

tion  awigns  the  work  to  Philip  of  token  also  in  the  morning  of  fau 

Burgundy,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  life,  the  doie  of  which  the  writer 

the  period,  who  has  left  many  spe-  did  not  live  to  see,  is  equally  bright 

cimens  of  his  excellence  in  Toledo  and  pleasing.    "  Habia,"  saysne, 

and  other  ports  of  Spun.    (Mem.  "  una  gracift  ungular,  que  qual- 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn.  \i.  p.  qiuer  con  el  &blese,  Iumo  le  ama- 

577.)  Laborde'i  magnificent  work  ba  ^   le   deseaba  lemr,  porque 

contains  an  engraving  of  the  mon-  tenia  la  communicocion  amigable." 

umenti  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  Reyes  Catolieoa,  p.  36. 

and  Philip  and  Joanna;  "quirap-  f  "He  tilted  lightly,"  says  Pul- 

pelent  la  renaissance  dea  arts  en  gar,  "  and  with  a  destenty  not 

Itolie,  et  sent,  a  la  ibis  d'une  belle  surpassed  by  any  man  in  the  king- 

ex^cuUon  et  d'une  conception  no-  dom."  Reyes  Oat^icos,  ubi  iupm. 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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on  the  great  political  theatre  should  have  found  pecD- 
liar  interest  and  iDstruction  in  this  study.* 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and  inclined 
to  moderation  in  all  things.  The  only  amnsemeut  for 
which  he  cared  much  was  hunting,  especially  Mconzy, 
and  that  he  never  carried  to  excess  till  his  last  years.'}' 
He  was  indefatigable  in  application  to  business.  He 
had  DO  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  like 
Isabella,  was  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness  in  his 
diet4  He  was  frugal  in  his  domestic  and  personal 
expenditure ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  willingness  to 
rebuke  the  opposite  spirit  of  wastefulness  and  osten- 
tation in  his  nobles.  He  lost  no  good  opportunity 
of  doing  this.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he 
turned  to  a  gallant  of  the  court  noted  for  his  extrava^ 
gance  in  dress,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  own  doub- 
let, exclaimed,  "  Excellent  stuff  this ;  it  has  lasted 
me  three  pair  of  sleeves  !"§  This  spirit  of  economy 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  on  him  the  reproach  of 
parsimony.  ||     And  parsimony,  though  not  so  pemici- 


*  L.  Uaimeo,  Cous  Memora' 
bles,  fbl.  IBS. — Abwca,  Beyea  de 
Aiagon,  torn.  ii.  ley  SO.  cap.  34. 
— SandoTil,  Hiit.  del  Emp.  Car- 
loi  V,  torn.  i.  p.  37. 

t  Putgu,  indeed,  noticeB  bit 
fondneu  for  cheia,  tenniB,  and 
other  garnet  of  sldll,  in  early  life. 
R^^  Catfilicoa,  port.  2,  cap.  9. 

X  L.  Marineo,  Cosaa  Memora- 
blei,  fol.  18*.  —  Pulgar,  Reyea 
Cat61icM,  part.  X,  cap.  S. 

"  Stop  and  dine  with  ui,"  he 
was  known  to  (ay  to  his  uncle,  the 
grand  admiral  Henriques,  "we  are 
to  hBTe  a  chicken  for  dinner  to- 
day." (Sempere,  Hitt.  del  Luxo, 
ton),  ii.  p.  2,  nota.)  The  royal 
euitine  would  have  afforded  imall 


■cope  for  the  talenti  of  a  Vatel  or 
an  Ude. 

§  Sempere,  Hist,  del  Luxo,  uU 

II  Machiavelli,  by  a  tingle  coup 
de  pineeau,  thus  characterize!,  or 
caricaturee,  the  princes  of  hia  time. 
"  Un  impeiatore  inatabile  e  rario ; 
un  re  di  Francta  ade^oao  e  pau- 
roao ;  un  re  d'  Indultena  licco, 
feroee,  e  cupido  di  ^oria ;  unredi 
Spoma  laecamo  e  avaro  ;  per  gli 
altn  re,  io  no  Ii  conoBco." — Cicero, 


gality  in  hia  catalogue  of  royal  vir- 
tuea :  "  Omnet  aunt  in  illo  regin 
virtutea;  aed  pnecipud  aingularii 
et  admiremda_fi-uffMita*  :  tlti  ioe 
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OU8  OD  the  whole  as  the  opposite  vice  of  prodigality, 
has  always  found  fiir  less  favour  with  the  multitude, 
fi^m  the  appearance  of  disintereBtedness  which  the 
latter  carriee  with  it  Prodigality  in  a  king,  however, 
who  draws  not  on  his  own  resources,  but  on  the  pub- 
lic, forfeits  even  this  equivocal  claim  to  applause. 
But,  in  truth,  Ferdinand  was  rather  frugal  than  patsi- 
monious.  His  income  was  moderate ;  his  enterprises 
numerous  and  vast.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
meet  them  without  husbanding  his  resources  with  the 
most  careful  economy.*  No  one  has  accused  him  of 
attempting  to  enrich  his  exchequer  by  the  venal  sale 
of  office,  like  Louis  the  Twelfth,  or  by  griping  extent 
tion,  like  another  royal  contemporary,  Henry  the 
Seventh.  He  amassed  no  treaeure,t  and  indeed  died 
so  poor,  that  he  left  scarcely  enough  in  his  coflers  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  | 


eetioicio  laudari  reget  turn  mlere." 
Ontio  pro  Kege  Deiotsro. 

*  The  reTsnuu  of  his  own 
kiiisdoin  of  Aragon  were  very 
limited.  HU  principal  foreign 
expeditions  were  undertaken  sole- 
ly on  account  of  that  crown ;  and 
thii,  notwithstanding  the  aid  from 
Canilei  may  explain,  and  in  some 
dE^ree  excuse,  his  vety  scanty  re- 
mittance! to  his  troops. 

t  On  one  occasion,  haring  ob- 
t^ed  a  liberal  supply  from  the 
■tatei  of  Aragoni  (a  mre  occur- 
rence,)  his  coinneUors  advised  him 
to  lode  it  up  ai^Dstadajr  of  need. 
"  Mm  el  Rey,  says  Zunto, "  que 
nempre  supo  gastar  su  dinero  pro- 
vechosamente,  jf  nuneafue  fcatto 
en  detpendtHo  en  la)  eottu  del  tt- 
tado,  tuvo  mas  aparejo  para  em- 
p]earlo,quepanenceiTaTlo."  (An- 
ila,  tom.  vi.  fol.  225.)     The  his- 


torian, it  must  be  allowed,  lays 
quite  as  much  emphasis  on  his 
Uberality  as  it  will  bear. 

i  Abarca,  Reyes  da  Aragon, 
tom.  ii.  rey  SO,  cap.  24. — Zurita, 
Anales,  tom.  vi.  lib.  10.  cap.  100. 
— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist. 
6S6. 

"  Vix  ad  '  funeris  pompam  et 
paucisfamiliaribus  pisbendas  ves- 
tes  pullatas,  pecunin  spud  eum, 
neque  alibi  congeittt,  repertasunt; 
quod  nemo  unquam  de  virenle  ju- 
dica^t."  (Peter  Martyr,  ubi  su- 
pra.) Guicciardini  alludes  to  the 
same  fact  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  Imputations  on  Per- 
i^andj  "  Ma  accade,"  adds  the 
historian,  truly  enough,  "  quasi 
sempre  per  il  giudizio  corrotto  de- 
gli  uomini,  che  nei  Re  i  pii^  loda- 
ta  la  prodigalita,  bench^  a  qualla 
sia  onnesBa  la  rapaciti,  che  la  par- 
2  R  2 
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Ferdinand  was  devout ;  at  least  he  was  scrupuloas 
in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  reli^oii.  He  was  punc- 
tual in  attendance  on  mass ;  careful  to  observe  all  the 
ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  his  chureh ;  and  left 
many  tokens  of  his  piety,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  in  sumptuous  edifices  and  endowments  for  reli- 
gious parposes.  Although  not  a  superstitioua  man 
for  the  age,  he  is  cert^ntjr  obnoxious  to  the  reproach 
of  bigotry ;  for  he  cooperated  with  Isabella  in  all  her 
exceptionable  measures  in  Castile,  and  spared  no 
effort  to  festen  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  on 
Aragon,  and  subsequently,  though  happily  with  less 
success,  oh  Naples.* 

Ferdinand  has  incurred  the  more  serious  charge  of 
hypocrisy.  His  Catholic  zeal  was  observed  to  be 
marvellously   efficacious    in    furthering   his   temporal 


nmonia  congiunta  con  roEtinenzB 
dalla  roba  (ti  oltri."  (Iitoria,  torn. 
vi.lib.  18,  p.  273.) 

The  etat«  of  Ferdinand's  coffers 
formed,  indeed,  s  strong  contnut 
to  that  of  hii  brother  monarch'!, 
Henry  VII,  "  whose  treasure  of 
store,"  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Bacon,  "  left  at  hia  death,  under 
his  own  key  and  keeping,  amount- 
ed unto  the  sum  of  ei^t«en  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  gteriing ;  a 
huge  mass  of  money,  even  for  these 
times."  (HisU  of  Henry  VII, 
Works,  Tol.  V.  p.  183.)  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  swells  this  huge  mass 
to  "  fifty  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds"!  Institutes,  part 
4,  chap.  8&. 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon, 
torn,  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  Sii.—L.  Ma- 
rineo,  Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  1 82. 
— Zurita,  Analei,  lib.  9,  cap.  S6. 
—Ferdinand's  conduct  in  regard 


to  the  Inquisition  in  Aragon  dis- 
played singular  dupUcity.  In 
consequence  of  the  remonstrance 
of  cortes,  in  1512,  in  vhich  that 
high-spirited  body  set  forth  the 
various  usurpations  of  the  Holy 
Office,  Ferdinand  signed  a  com- 
pact, abridpng  its  jurisdiction. 
He  repented  of  these  concesMons, 
however,  and  in  the  following  year 
obtained  a  dispensation  fromBome 
&om  his  engagements.  This  pro- 
ceeding produced  such  an  alium- 
ing  exdtement  in  the  kingdom, 
that  the  monarch  found  it  expe- 
dient to  renounce  the  papal  brief, 
and  apply  ibr  another,  confiimii^ 
his  former  compact.  (Llorente, 
Hist,  de  I'Inquisition,  torn.  i.  pp. 
871  etseq.)  One  may  well  doubt 
whether  bigotry  entered  as  large- 
ly, as  less  pardonable  motives  of 
state  policy,  into  this  miserable 
juggling. 
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interests.*  His  most  objectionable  enterprises,  eren, 
were  covered  with  a  veil  of  religion.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  materiallj  differ  from  the  practice  of 
the  age.  Some  of  the  most  scandalous  wars  of  that 
period  were  ostensibly  at  the  bidding  of  the  church, 
or  in  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  infidel. 
This  ostentation  of  a  religions  motive  was  indeed 
very  usual  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The 
crusading  spirit  nourished  by  their  struggle  with  the 
Moors,  and  subsequently  by  their  African  and  Ameri- 
can expeditions,  gave  such  a  religious  tone  habitually 
to  their  fieelings,  as  shed  an  illusion  over  their  actions 
and  enterprises,  frequently  disguising  their  true  cha- 
racter even  from  themselves. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the 
reproach  of  perfidy  which  foreign  writers  have  so 
deeply  branded  on  his  name,f  and  which  those  of  his 
own  nation  have  sought  rather  to  palliate  than  to 
deny.^    It  is  but  fair  to  him,  however,  even  here,  to 


•  "  DUoit-oQ,"  savH  BrantAme, 
"  que  la  reyne  Iiabelle  de  Castille 
eatoit  une  fort  devote  et  religieuae 
princeue ;  et  que  luy,  que]  grand 
zele  qu'il  y  eust,  n'eatoit  den>- 
tieux  que  par  ypocriaie,  couvrant 
MB  octes  et  atnbitionB  par  ce  uinct 
zele  de  religion."  ((Euvrea,  torn. 
L  p.  70.)  "  Copri,"  »ays  Ouic- 
ciardini,  "  quaii  tutte  le  sue  cupi- 
dita  Botto  colore  di  oneito  zelo 
deUa  religione  e  di  Mnta  iuten- 
zione  al  bene  comuiu."  (Istoria, 
torn.  vi.  lib.  IB,  p.  27*.)  The 
penetrating  eye  of  Haduavelli 
glances  at  the  aame  trait.  II 
Principe,  cap.  2 1 . 

f  Ouicciardini,  latoria,  lib.  12, 

p.  273 Du  Bellay,  Memoirei, 

apud  Petitot,  Collection  dea  M^- 
moirea,  torn.  xvii.  p.  272.  —  Gio- 


Tio,  HLit.  am  Temporia,  lib.  1 1, 
p.160;  lib.  16,  p.  336. — Hachia- 
velli,  Opere,  torn.  iz.  Lett.  Di- 
veree,  no.  6,  ed.  Milano,  1 805.  — 
Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII,  p. 
63. — Siamondi,  R^publiquu  Ita- 
liennea,  torn.  xvi.  cap.  112. — Vol- 
taire Buma  up  Ferdinand's  charac- 
ter in  the  following  pithy  wntence : 
"  On  I'appeltait  en  Eapagne  le 
lage,  le  prudent;  en  Italie  le 
pievx;  en  France  et  i.  Londrea 
k  perfide^  Euai  but  lea  H<eun, 
chap.  114. 

t  "  Home  era  de  veidad,"  say* 
PiJgar,  "  como  quiera  que  tat  ne- 
eendadet  gramUa  en  que  le  pu- 
rieron  lai  guerrai,  le  fiidan  algu- 
nas  vecea  variar."  (Reyes  Cat6- 
licoa,   part,  t,  cap.  3.)    Zurita 
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take  a  glance  at  the  age.  He  came  forward  when 
goTernment  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  feu- 
dal-forms to  those  which  it  has  assumed  in  modem 
times  ;  when  the  saperior  strength  of  the  great  vassals 
was  circumvented  by  the  superior  policy  of  the  reign- 
ing princes.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  triumph  of  intel- 
lect over  the  brute  force,  which  had  hitherto  controlled 
the  movements  of  nations,  as  of  individuals.  The 
same  policy  which  these  monarchs  had  pursued  in 
their  own  domestic  relations  they  introduced  into 
those  with  foreign  states,  when,  at  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  barriers  that  had  so  long  kept 
them  Asunder  were  broken  down.  Italy  was  the  first 
field  on  which  the  great  powers  were  brought  into 
any  thing  like  a  general  collision.  It  was  the  country. 
too,  in  which  this  crafty  policy  had  been  first  studied, 
and  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  A  single  extract 
from  the  political  manual  of  that  age*  may  serve  as 
a  key  to  the  whole  science,  as  then  understood.  "  A 
prudent  prince,"  says  Machiavelli,  "  will  not,  and 
ought  not  to  observe  his  engagements  when  it  would 
operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the  causes  no  longer 
exist  which  induced  him  to  make  them.''f  Sufficient 
evidence  of  the  practical  application  of  the  maxim 
may  be  found  in  the  manifold  treaties  of  the  period, 
so  contradictory,  or,  what  is  to  the  same  purpose  for 
our  present  argument,  so  confirmatory  of  one  another 

expoaea  and  condemns  this  ble-  lo    que    era   juato    y    honesto." 

mish  in  his  'hero'e  character  with  AnaJea,  torn.  vi.  foL  406. 

a  candour  which  does  him  credit.  *  Charles  V,  in  particular,  tes- 

"  Fue  mu7  notado,  no  solo  de  Iob  tified  his  respect  for  Machiavelli, 

eetrangeroB,   pero    de   bub   natu-  by  having  the  "  Principe  "  tranft- 

rales,  que  no  guardava  U  verdad,  lated  for  hit  own  use. 

y  fe  que  promeUa ;  y  que  se  an-  f  Machiavelli,  Opere,  torn.  vi. 

teponia  Biempre,  y  aobrepujava  el  II  Principe,  cap.  18,  ed  Oenova, 

respeto  de  an  propria  utiUdad,  a  1798. 
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in  their  tenor,  as  clearly  to  shov  the  impotence  of 
all  engagements.  There  were  no  less  than  four  se- 
veral treaties  in  the  course  of  three  ;ean,  solemnly 
stipulating  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  and 
Claude  of  France.  Liouis  the  Twelfth  violated  his 
engagements,  and  the  marriage  after  all  never  took 
place.* 

Such  was  the  school  in  which  Ferdinand  was  to 
make  trial  of  big  skill  with  his  brother  monarchs. 
He  had  an  able  instructor  in  his  father,  John  the 
Second,  of  Aragon,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
lessons  were  not  tost  on  him.  "  He  was  vigilant, 
wary,  and  subtile,"  writes  a  French  contemporary, 
'*  and  fbw  histories  make  mention  of  his  being  out- 
witted in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."f  He  played 
the  game  with  more  adroitness  than  hia  opponents, 
and  he  won  it.  Success,  as  usual,  brou^t  on  him  the 
reproaches  of  the  losers.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  French,  whose  master,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  was 
more  directly  pitted  against  him.|  Yet  Ferdinand 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  whit  more  obnoxious  to  the 

*  Diimont,  Corpt  Diplomatique,  tholic  kin^  took  no  great  paini  to 

torn.  iv.  part.  1,  noi.  7,  11,  28,  conceal  hu  tnadieiy.      "  Quel- 

29.  —  Seyuel,  Hist,   do   Louyi  qu'un  diiant  un  jour  &  Fordiiuitd, 

XII,  pp.  22S— 280.— St.  OelaiB,  que    Loiui    XII.    raceuwit    do 

Hilt,  de  Louyi  XII,  p.  164.  ravoir  trompe  troia  foil,  Ferdi- 

t  M^moirei  de  Bayard,  chap,  nand  parut  Discontent  qu'tl  lut 

61. — <<  This  prince,"  layi   Loni  rarit  une  partie  de  >a  gloire ;  // 

Hra'bert,  who  wai  not  disposed  en  a  bien  meiiti,  rivngne,  dit-il, 

to  oveirate  the  talent*,  any  more  avec  toute  la  groandrett  du  temps, 

than  the   virtues   of  Ferdinand,  j«  Fai  trompi  plu*  de  dix,"  (Osil- 

"  was   thought  the  most   active  lard,  lUvalit^,  torn.  iv.  p.  240.) 

and  politique  of  his  time.     No  The  anecdote  has  been  repeated 

man  knew  better  how  to  serve  his  by  other  modem  writers,  I  know 

turn  on  everybody,  or  to  make  not  on  what  authority.     Ferdi- 

their  ends  conduce  to  his."    Lifo  nand  was  too  shrewd  a  politician 

of  Henry  VIII,  p.  63.  to  hazard  his  game  by  ^ying  the 

}  According  to  them,  the  Ca- 
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charge  of  nn^mess  than  his  opponent.*  If  he  de- 
serted his  allies  when  it  suited  hie  coDvenience,  he,  at 
least,  did  not  deliberately  plot  their  destruction,  and 
betoay  them  into  the  hands  of  their  deadljr  enemy,  as 
his  riTsI  did  with  Venice,  in  the  league  of  Cambraj.f 
The  partition  of  Naples,  the  most  scandalous  transac- 
tion of  the  period,  he  shared  equally  with  Louis ;  and* 
if  the  latter  has  escaped  the  reproach  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Nararre,  it  was  because  the  premature  death 
of  bis  geneml  deprived  him  of  the  pretext  and  means 
for  achieving  it.  Yet  Louis  the  Twelfth,  the  "  father 
of  bis  people,"  has  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  bigU 
and  honourable  reputation.^ 

Ferdinand,  unfortunately  for  his  popularity,  had 
nothing  of  the  irank  and  cordial  temper,  the  genial 
expansion  of  the  soul,  which  begets  love.  He  carried  • 
the  same  cautious  and  impenetrahle  frigidity  into  pri- 
vate life  that  he  showed  in  public.  "  No  one,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  time,  "  could  read  his  thoughts  by  any 


*  Paolo  Giovio  itrilieB  the  ba- 
lance of  their  reapectire  merits  in 
this  particular,  in  the  fallowing 
terms: — "  Ex  homm  enim  long^ 
maximoTum  noBtra  tempeBtatia 
regum  ingeniiB,  et  tiun  liquidA  et 
multum  anted  pneclare  comper- 
tum  eBt,  nihil  omnino  sanctum 
et  inviolabile,  vel  in  rit^  concep- 
tis  sancitisque  fraderibiu  reperiri, 
qu6d,  in  proferendii  imperii^  au- 
gendiique  opibus,  apud  eos  nihil 
ad  illustm  famie  deau  interesBet, 
dolone  et  nusquam  aine  fallaciis, 
an  fide  intcgrfi  yerSque  virtute 
niterentur."  Hist,  sm  Temporis, 
lib.  II,  p.  160. 

t  An  equally  pertinent  exam- 
ple occun  in  the  efiident  aupport 
be  gave  Ckmit  Borgia  in  his  fiagi- 


tiouB  enterprises  acunst  some  of 
the  most  faithful  dlies  of  Fnnce. 
See  SiEmondi,  R^pubtiques  Itali- 
ennes,  torn.  xiii.  cap.  101. 

X  Read  the  honeyed  pan^yrics 
of  Seyasel,  St.  Gelais,  Voltaire 
even,  to  say  nothing  of  Gaillard, 
VariUaa,  e  tutli  quanti,  undiluted 
by  scarce  a  diop  of  censure.  Hare 
indeed  ia  it  to  find  one  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  as 
to  r^se  himBclf  above  the  local  or 
national  prejudices  which  pass  for 
patriotiem  with  the  vulgar.  Sis- 
mondi  is  the  only  writer  in  the 
French  language,  that  has  come 
under  my  notice,  who  haa  we^- 
ed  the  deserts  of  Louis  XII.  in 
the  hiatoric  balance  with  impar- 
tiality and  candour.  And  Sismon- 
di  is  not  a  Frenchman. 
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change  of  his  countenance.'**  Calm  and  calculating, 
even  in  trifles,  it  was  too  obTloas  that  eTeiything  had 
exclusive  reference  to  self.  He  seemed  to  estimate 
hia  friends  only  bj  the  amount  of  services  they  could 
render  him.  He  was  not  always  mindful  of  these 
services.  Witness  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  Great  Captain,  Navarro,  Ximenes, — the 
men  who  shed  the  brightest  lustre  and  the  most 
substantial  benefits  on  his  reign.  Witness,  also,  his 
insensibility  to  the  virtues  and  long  attachment  of 
Isabella,  whose  memory  he  could  so  soon  dishonour 
by  a  union  with  one  every  way  unworthy  to  be  her 
successor. 

Ferdinand's  connexion  with  Isabella,  while  it  re< 
fleeted  infinite  glory  on  his  reigo,  suggests  a  contrast 
most  unbvourable  to  his  character.  Hers  was  all 
magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  deep  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  her  people.  His  was  the  spirit  of 
egotism.  The  circle  of  his  views  might  be  more  or 
less  expanded,  but  self  was  the  steady,  unchangeable 
centre.  Her  heart  beat  with  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  friendship,  and  the  purest  constancy  to  the 
first,  the  only  object  of  her  love.  We  have  seen  the 
measure  of  his  sensibilities  in  other  relations.  They 
were  not  more  refined  in  this ;  and  he  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  the  admirable  woman  with  whom  bis 
destinies  were  united,  by  indulging  in  those  vicious 
gallantries    too    generally  sanctioned    by  the    age.f 

*  Giovio,  Hist,  sui  Temporii,  when  only  nx  yean  old.    There 

Ub.  16,  p.  995.  wai  little  of  tiie   religious   pro- 

f  Ferdinand  lefl  four  natural  fesrion,  however,  in  his  life.     He 

children,  one  son  and  three  daugh-  took  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 

tera.     The  former,  Don  Alonso  de  ca]  and  military  moTementi  of  the 

Aragon,  was  bom  of  the  Titcoun-  period,  and  teems  to  have  been 

tesa  of  Eboli,  a  Catalan  lady.  He  even  leas  scrupulous  in  his  gallan- 

was  made  archbishop  of  SoragossB  tries  than  his  father.    His  roan- 
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Ferdinand,  in  fine,  a  shrewd  and  politic  prince,  "  suf- 
pasnng,'"  as  a  French  writer,  not  bis  friend,  has  re- 
marked, "  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time  in  the  science 
of  the  cabinet,"*  maybe  taken  as  the  representative 
of  tlie  peculiar  genius  of  the  age.  While  Isabella, 
discarding  all  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy,  and 
pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means, 
stands  far  above  her  age. 

In  his  illustrious  consort  Ferdinand  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  his  good  geniu&f  From  that  time  his 
fortunes  were  under  a  cloud.  Not  that  victory  sat 
less  coDBtantly  on  his  banner ;  but  at  home  he  had 
lost 

"  AU  that  ahould  accompany  old  age, 

Ai  honour,  love,  obedientiej  troopi  of  fiiendi." 

His  ill-advised  marriage  disgusted  his  Castilian  sub- 
jects. He  ruled  over  them,  indeed,  but  more  in 
severity  than  in  love.      The  t}eauty  of  his  young 


neis  !n  private  life  were  attiactiTe, 
and  hia  public  conduct  discreet. 
Hit  father  alwaya  r^arded  him 
with  peculiar  affection,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  regency  of 
Aragon,  a>  we  have  Been,  at  hia 
death. 

Ferdinand  had  three  daughters, 
also,  by  three  different  ladiM,  one 
of  them  a  noble  Portuguese.  The 
eldest  child  was  named  Dona  Ju. 
ana,  and  married  the  grand  con- 
stable of  Caetile.  The  others, 
each  named  Maria,  embraced  the 
religioua  profession  in  a  conyent 
in  Uadrigal.  L.  Harineo,  Cosa* 
Monoiablei,  fol.  188.  —  Solazar 
do  Mendoza,  Monarqula,  torn.  L 
p.  410. 

*  "  Enfin  il  surpossa  tous  les 
Princes  de  son  uecle  en  la  science 
du  Calnnet,  et  c'est  i  lui  qu'on 


doit  attribuer  le  premier  et  le  sou- 
verun  usage  de  la  politique  mo- 
deme."  VarillBs,  Politique  de  Fer- 
dinand, lir.  9,  disc.  10. 

f  Brantome  notices  a  mAnqnet 
which  his  countrymen  had  giren 
to  Ferdinand.  "  Noa  Francois 
appelloient  ce  roy  Ferdinand  Je- 
him  Gipon,  je  ne  sfay  pour  quelle 
derision ;  mais  il  nous  cousta  bon, 
et  nous  fist  bien  du  mal,  et  fust 
un  grand  roy  et  sage."  Which 
his  ancient  editor  thus  explains : 
'*  Gipon  de  I'ltalien  givbime,  c'est 
que  nous  appeUons/Hjoon  ^jupe: 
voulant  par  1^  taxer  ce  prince  de 
s'Ctre  luss^  gouvemer  parltabelle, 
reine  de  Gastjlle,  sa  femme,  doat 
il  endoSBOit  la  jupe,  pour  oind 
dire,  pendant  qu'dle  portvit  let 
eiauaiet,"  (Vies  des  Hommes 
lUustres,  disc  5.)    There  is  mora 
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queen  opened  new  sources  of  jealousy;*  while  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  and  her  fondness  for  friTolous 
pleasure,  as  little  qualified  her  to  be  his  partner  in 
prosperity  as  his  solace  in  declining  yeuB.f  His  te- 
nacity of  power  drew  him  into  vulgar  squabbles  with 
those  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood,  which  set- 
tled into  a  mortal  aversion.  Finally,  bodily  infirmity 
broke  the  enei^es  of  his  mind,  sour  sui^cions  cor- 
roded his  heart,  and  he  had  the  misfartune  to  live 
long  after  he  had  lost  all  that  could  make  life  d&- 
nrable. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the  brighter 
season  of  the  morning  and  meridian  of  his  life,  when 
he  sat  with  Isabella  on  the  united  thrones  of  CastUe 
and  Aragon,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  in  the  fear  and  respect  of  his  enemies.  We  shall 
then  find  much  in  his  character  to  admire ;  his  im- 

humour  than  truth  in  the  etymo- 
logy.   Th«  ffipon  wu  wt  of  a 


n'l  attire,  being,  as  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  defines  it,  "  a  short  cauock," 
and  was  wom  under  the  armour. 
Thu>  Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  to 
his  "  Canterbuiy  Tales,"  says  of 
his  kni^t's  dices, 
"  Of  fiistian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotrad  with  his  haber- 
geon." 
Agun,  in  his  "  Kni^te's  Tale," 
"  Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  ha- 
bergeon. 
And  in  a  brett-plate>  and  in  a 


*  When  Ferdinand  visited  Ara- 
gon, in  i5\S,  during  his  troublea 
with  the  cortes,  he  im^iisoDed  the 
vice-dianceUor,  Anlomo  Agusdn ; 
being  moved  to  this,  acconling  to 
Caibajal,  by  his  jealousy  of  that 


attention  to  his  young 
queen.  (Anales,  HS.  ano  IS15.} 
It  is  possible.  Zurita,  however, 
treats  it  ss  mere  scandal,  refenine 
the  imprisonment  to  political  o(- 
fences  exclusively.  Anales,  torn. 
vi.  fol.  893.  —  See  also  Dormer, 
Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon, 
(Zaragoza,  1687,)  lib.  1,  c^>.  9. 
t  "  En  poco  hennosa,"  says 
Sandoval,  who  grudges  her  even 
this  quality,  "  algo  coja,  amigs 
mucho  de  holgarse,  y  andar  ai 
banquet«ij  huertos  y  jardines,  y 
en  fiestas.,  IntroduxoestaSeBora 
en  Costilla  comidas  soberbias,  si- 
eodo  los  Castellanos,  y  aun  sus 
Beyes  muy  moderados  en  esto. 
Pasabansele  pocos  diaa  que  no 
cmvidaae,  6  fuese  convidaib.  La 
que  mas  gastaba  en  fiestas  y  ban- 
quetes  con  ella,  en  maa  su  ami- 
ga."  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carios  V, 
torn.  i.  p.  IS. 
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partial  jnstice  in  the  administiatioii  of  the  laire;  his 
watchful  solicitude  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  op-. 
preK<Hi  of  the  strong;  his  vise  economy,  which 
achieved  great  result^  without  burdaiing  his  people 
with  (^ipresfflve  taxes;  his  sobrietj  and  moderation; 
the  decorum  and  respect  for  religion  which  he  main- 
tuned  among  his  subjects ;  the  indostij  he  promoted 
hj  wholesome  laws  and  his  own  example ;  his  con- 
summate sagacity,  which  crowned  all  his  enterprises 
with  Inilliant  success,  and  made  him  the  oracle  of 
the  princes  of  the  age. 

MachiaTelli,  indeed,  the  most  deeply-read  of  his 
time  in  human  character,  imputes  Ferdinand's  suc- 
cesses, in  one  of  his  letten^  to  "  conning  and  good 
luck,  rather  than  superior  wisdom."*  He  was,  in- 
deed, fortunate ;  and  the  "  star  of  Anstiia,"  which 
rose  as  his  declined,  shone  not  with  a  brighter  or 
steadier  lustre.  But  success  through  a  long  series 
of  yean  sufficiently,  of  itself,  attests  good  conduct. 
"  The  winds  and  waveB,"  says  Gibbon,  truly  enough, 
"  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  most  skilful  mari- 
ner." The  Florentine  statesman  has  recorded  a  riper 
and  more  deliberate  judgment  in  the  treatise  which 
he  intended  as  a  mirror  for  the  rulers  of  the  time. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  gains  estimation  for  a  prince 
like  great  enterprises.  Our  own  age  has  furnished  a 
splendid    example  of  this  in   Ferdinand    of  Aragon. 

*  Opere,  torn.  ix.  Lettere  Di-  in  the  goTemmeut.     As  political 

veree,  no,  6,  ed.  Milano,  1 805.  antagoniBts  therefore,  every  way, 

Hii  correipondent,  Vettori,  is  of  the  Catholic  king,  they  were 

■till  more  Kvere  in  his  analysis  of  not  likely  to  be   altogether  un- 

Ferdinand's  public  conduct.  (Let,  biassed  in  their  judgments  of  tug 

dil6Maggio,1514.)  ThesestateB-  policy.  —  These  views,  howcTer, 

men  were  the  friendi  of  France,  find  favour  with  Lord  Herbert, 

with  whom  Ferdinand  was  at  war,  who  had  evidently  read,  though  he 

and  personal  enemies  of  the  Medi-  does  not  refer  to  this  correapond- 

cij  whom  that  prince  reestablished  ence.     Life  of  Henry  VIII,  p.  63. 
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We  may  call  him  a  new  king,  since,  from  a  feeble 
one,  he  has  made  himself  the  most  renowned  and 
glorious  monarch  of  Christendom ;  and,  if  we  ponder 
well  his  manifold  achievements,  we  must  acknowledge 
all  of  them  very  great,  and  some  truly  extraordi- 
nary."* 

Other  eminent  foreigners  of  the  time  join  in  this 
lofty  strain  of  panegyric.t  The  Caatilians,  mindful 
of  the  general  security  and  prosperity  they  had  en- 
joyed under  his  reign,  seem  willing  to  bury  his  frail- 
ties in  his  grave,  t  While  his  own  hereditary  sub- 
jects, exultiug  with  patriotic  pride  in  the  glory  to 
which  be  had  raised  their  petty  state,  and  touched 
with  grateful  recollections  of  his  mild  paternal  go- 
vernment, deplore  bis  loss  in  stnuns  of  national  sor- 
row, as  the  last  of  the  revered  line  who  was  to  preside 


•  Opere,  torn.  vi.  I)  Principe, 
cap.  21,  ed.  Oenova,  1798. 

t  Martyr,  who  had  better  op- 
portunitieB  than  any  other  for^gn- 
er  for  estimating  the  character  of 
Ferdinand,  aifordi  the  most  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  his  kingly 
qualities,  in  a  letter  written  when 
the  writer  had  no  motive  for  flat- 
tery, after  that  monarch's  death, 
to  Charles  V.'a  phyridan.  (Opus 
EpisU  epiit.  567.)  Quicdardini, 
whose  national  prejudice*  ^  not 
lie  in  tiiis  icue,  coR^tiehendi 
neariy  a*  much  in  one  brief  len- 
tenee.  "  Re  di  eccellentiinmo 
connglio,  e  TirtA,  e  nel  quale,  le 
foise  atato  conitante  ndle  pio- 
mesie,  no  potresti  facilment«  ri- 
prendere  coaa  alcuno."  (Ittoria, 
tom.  Ti.  lib.  12,  p.  278.)  See 
also  BiantAme,  ((EuTres,  tom.  it. 
disc.  S.)  —  Qiorio,  with  icarcely 
more  qualification.  Hist,  nii  Tern- 


pons,  Ub.  16,  p.  S36.  —  Nava- 
giero,  Viaggio,  fol.  27, — et  alios. 
}  "  Principe  el  mas  seiialado," 
says  the  prince  of  the  Castilian 
historians,  in  his  pithy  manner, 
"  en  valor  y  justicia  y  prudencia 
que  en  muchos  sigtos  EspaBa  tuvo. 
Tacbas  &  nadie  pueden  &ltar  sea 
por  la  fragilidad  propia,  d  por  la 
maUcia  y  envidia  agena  que  com- 
bat«  principalmente  los  altos  lu- 
garea.  Espejo  sin  duda  por  sua 
grandet  virtudes  en  que  todoa  los 
Principei  de  EipaBa  se  deben  mi- 
rar."  (Mariana,  Hist.  deEspana, 
tom.  ix.  p.  875,  cap.  utt.)  See 
also  a  similar  tribute  to  his  deaerti, 
with  greater  amplification,  in  Oa- 
ribay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii.  lib.  20, 
cap.  24. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  Ges- 
tis,  fol  148.— Ulloa,  ViU  di  Car- 
lo V,  fol.  42.  —  Ferreras,  Hist 
d'Eapagne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  426  et  seq. 
—  et  plurimis  auct.  antiq.  et  n- 
centibus. 
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over  the  destinies  of  Aragon  as  a  separate  and  iu- 
dependent  kin^om.* 


*  See  the  dodng  chapter  of  the 
great  Aiagonese  annalUt,  who  ter- 
minatoa  his  historic  labours  with 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic. (Zuiita,  Analea,  torn.  vi.  lib. 
10,  cap.  100.)  I  will  nte  only  one 
extract  from  the  profiiM  ponesy- 
ricfl  of  the  national  writers,  which 
attest!  the  veneration  in  which 
Fenlinand's  memory  was  held  in 
Aragon.  It  is  from  one  whose  pen 
is  never  proitituted  to  paratitical 
or  party  pnrpoau,  and  whose  judg- 
ment ii  usually  as  correct  ai  the 
expresiion  of  it  is  candid.  "  Quo 
plmgore  ac  lamentatione  universa 
civitaa  cotnplcbatur.  Neque  to- 
lilm  homincR,  led  ipsa  tocta,  et 
parietes  urbis  videbantur  acerbum 
QliuB,  qui  omnibus  chaiissimus 
erat,  inteiitum  lugere.  Et  meritd. 
drat  eniin,  ut  acitis,  exemplum 
pnidentia  ac  fortitudinis :  siun- 
mB  in  re  domesticfi  continentite  : 
eximiee  in  public^  dignitatis :  hu- 
manitatis  prteteru,  ac  leporia  ad- 
inirabilii.***** Neque  eoa  solilni. 


>ed  omnei  certi  tanti  aniplect«- 
batur  benevolenti&i  ut  interdum 
non  nobis  Rex,  sed  uniuBcujuBqae 
noatri^m  genitor  ac  parens  videre- 
tur.  Post  ejus  interitum  onmis 
nostra  juventui  languet,  deliciis 
plus  dedita  quam  deceret :  nee 
perinde,  ac  debuerat,  in  laudis  et 
glorire  cupiditateverMtur.*"*** 
Quid  plura  ?  nulla  res  fuit  in  usu 
bene  regnandi  posita,  qute  illius 
R^is  Bcientiam  effugereL***** 
Fuit  enim  eximii  corporis  venus- 
tate  prsdituB.  Sed  pluris  iacere 
deberent  consilioruni  ac  viitutum 
luarum,  quam  posteris  reliquit, 
effigiem  :  quibus  denique  &ctum 
videmuB,  ut  ab  eo  usque  ad  hoc 
tempuB,  non  solilin  nobis,  sed  His- 
paniss  cunctffi,  diutumitas  pacis 
otium  confinnarit.  Heec  aliaque 
ejusmodi  quotidie  i  nostris  seni- 
bus  de  Catholic!  Regis  memoriS 
enanantuT :  qun  a  ret  veritate 
nequaquam  abhorrent."  Blancai, 
Commentarii,  p.  276. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
ADMDnarrBATioN,  death,  and  charaoteb  of 

CARDINAL   X1HENE8. 

1516,  1517. 

Ximene*  Governor  of  Cutile, — Charles  proclaimed  King. — Ximenei'i 
Domeitic  Policy. — He  intimidatea  the  NobloB.^ — Public  D!scontenU. 
—Charles  lands  in  Spain.— -His  Ingratitude  to  XimeneB.— The 
Curdinal'B  lllnen  and  Death. — His  extraordinary  Character. 

The  personal  history  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
terminates,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  order  to  bring  the  history  of  his  reign,  however, 
to  a  suitable  close,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
narrative  through  the  brief  regency  of  Ximenes,  to 
the  period  when  the  goTemment  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand's  grandson  and  successorT* 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

By  the  testament  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as  we 
have  seen,  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cianeros  was  i^ 
pointed  sole  regent  of  Castile.  He  met  with  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  Adrian,  the  dean  of  Louvain, 
who  produced  powers  of  similar  purport  from  Prince 
Charles.  Neither  party  could  boast  a  sufficient  war- 
rant  for  exercising  this  important  trust ;  the  one 
duming  it  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  who, 
acting   merely   as    regent   himself,   had   certainty   no 
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rigbt  to  name  bis  successor ;  while  the  other  had  only 
tlie  sanction  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  time  of  giving 
it,  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  Castile.  The  mis- 
nnderstanding  which  ensued  was  finally  settled  by  an 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  share  the  authority  in 
common,  till  further  instructions  should  be  received 
from  Charles.* 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  (Feb.  14th, 
1516).  They  confirmed  the  cardinal's  authority  in 
the  fullest  manner,  while  they  spoke  of  Adrian  only  as 
an  ambassador.  They  intimated,  however,  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  the  latter ;  and  the  two  prelates 
continued,  as  before,  to  administer  the  government 
jointly.  Ximenes  sacrificed  nothing  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tame  and  quiet  temper  of  Adrian  was 
too  much  overawed  by  the  bold  genius  of  his  part- 
ner to  raise  any  opposition  to  his  measures.f 

The  first  requisition  of  Prince  Charles  was  one  that 
taxed  severely  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  new 
regent.  This  was  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king ; 
a  measure  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Castilians,  who 
regarded  it  not  only  as  contrary  to  established  usage, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  but  as  an  indignity 
to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ximenes  and  the  council 
remonstrated  on  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  the 
measure.t  Charles,  fortified  by  his  Flemish  advisers, 
sturdily  persisted  in  his  purpose.    The  cardinal,  con- 

•  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS.  afio  Principe."    He  did  not  Tciiture  on 

1516,  cap.  8 — Roblet,  Vida  de  the  title  of  king  in  fail  coireBpond- 

Ximenez,  cap.  18. — Qomez,  De  ence  with  the  Castilians,  though 

Rebiu  Gestis,  (bl.  ISO. — Quinto-  he   affected  it   abroad.     Anales, 

nilla,  ArchetypOj  lib.  4,  cap.  5. —  US.  aSo  1316,  cap.  10. 
Oviedo,  QuincuagenaB,  MS.  dial.         |  The  letter  of  the  council  ii 

de  XimenL  dated  March  14th,  1516.    It  is 

-{-  CarbajalhasgirenuaCharlei't  recordedby  Carbaj^  Angles,  MS. 

epistle,  which  is  aubscribed  "  El  ^o  1616,  cap.  10. 
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sequently,  called  a  meetiog  of  the  prelates  and  prin- 
cipal Dobles  iu  Madrid,  to  which  he  had  transferred 
the  seat  of  government,  and  whose  central  position 
and  other  local  advantages  made  it,  from  this  time 
forward,  with  little  variation,  the  regular  capital  of 
the  kingdom.*  The  doctor  Carhajal  prepared  a 
studied  and  plausible  argument  in  support  of  the 
ineasnre.f  As  it  iailed,  however,  to  produce  convic- 
tion in  his  audience,  Ximenes,  chafed  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  probably  distrusting  its  real  motives,  per- 
emptorily declared  that  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Charles  as  king,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
would  refiiee  to  obey  him  when  he  was  so.  "  I  will 
have  him  proclaimed  in  Madrid  to-morrow,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  doubt  not  every  other  city  in  the  kingdom 
will  follow  the  example."  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word  i  and  the  conduct  of  the  capital  was  imitated, 
with  little  opposition,  by  all  the  other  cities  in  Cas- 
tile. Not  so  in  Aragon,  whose  people  were  too  much 
attached  to  their  institutions  to  consent  to  it,  till 
Charles  first  made  oath  in  person  to  respect  the  taws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm4 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  it  may  be  believed,  did 
not  much  relish  the  new  yoke  imposed  on  them  by 
their  priestly  regent.    On  one  occasion,  it  is  said, 

■  It  became  pemuunently  bo  in  mother.  His  aigument,  it  is  clear, 

the  following  reign  of  PhUip  II.  reits  much  atronger on  expediency 

Semanario    Erudite,  torn.    iii.  p.  tiian  precedent.    Anales,  MS.  aSo 

79.  1516,cap.  11. 

t  Carhajal  penetrat«a  into  the  |  Gomet,    De    Rebus    Gestii, 

remoteit  depths  of  Spaaieih  his-  fol.  151  et  leq. — Carbajal,  Analei, 

toryibr  an  authority  for  Charles's  MS.  aBo  1516,  cap.  9— 11^-La- 

clum.     He  can  find  none  better,  nuza,  Historias,   tom.  i.  lib.  i, 

however,  than  the  examples  of  cap.  2. — Dormer,  Anales  de  Am- 

AlibnioVni. and  Ferdinand  III;  gon,  lib.  1,  cap.   1,  IS.  —  Peter 

the  former  of  whom  used  force.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist.  A72. 

and  the  Utt«r  obtuned  the  crown  690,  603. — Sondonl,  Hist  M 

by  Hm  voluntary  cession  of  his  Emp.  Carlos  V,  torn.  i.  p.  5S. 
VOL.  ni.  2  C 
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thej  west  in  a  body  and  demaaded  of  Xitnenes  by 
what  powers  be  bald  tbe  goTemment  so  absolutely. 
He  referred  them  for  aDBwer  to  FerdioaDd's  testa- 
ment and  Charles's  letter.  As  they  objected  to  tbese, 
be  led  them  to  a  window  of  tbe  apartment  and  showed 
them  a  park  of  artillery  below,  exclaiming,  at  tbe 
same  time,  "There  are  my  credentials,  then!"  Tbe 
story  is  characteristic;  bnt,  though  often  repeated, 
must  be  admitted  to  stand  on  slender  authority.* 

One  of  the  regent's  Itrst  acts  was  tbe  famous  ordi- 
nance, encouraging  the  burgesses,  by  liberal  rewards, 
to  enroll  themselves  into  companies,  and  submit  to 
regular  military  training  at  stated  seasons.  The 
nobles  saw  tbe  operation  of  this  measure  too  well  not 
to  use  all  their  efforts  to  counteract  it.  In  this  they 
succeeded  for  a  time,  as  the  cardinal,  with  his  usnal 
boldness,  bad  ventured  on  it  without  waiting  for 
Charles's  sanction,  and  in  opposition  to  most  of  tbe 
council.  Tbe  resolute  spirit  of  tbe  minister,  however, 
eventually  triumphed  over  all  resistance;  and  a  na- 
tional corps  was  organized,  competent,  under  proper 
guidance,  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  was  ultimately  destined  to  be 
turned  against  tbem.f 

*  Roblee,  Vide  de  Ximenez,  Ub  otot  Eealoiu  biognphon  meke 

cap.  1 8. — Gomez,  De  Rebua  Ges-  him  sometimee  one  and  sometimea 

tig,  fol.  lis. — LuiuzB,  Hbtoriaa,  the  other.     Voltaiie,  who  nerer 

torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  leU  the  opportunitjr  Blip  of  aeixoig 

Alvaro  Oomez  finds  no  better  a  paradox  in  character  or  conduct, 

authorit^r  than  vulgar  rumour  for  epeaka  of  Ximenes  aa  one  "  qiu, 

this  story.     According  to  Roblea,  toujom  vetu  en  cordelier,  met 

the  cardinal,  after  this  bravado,  son  fasta  k  fouler  sous  ses  san- 

twirled  his  cordelier's  belt  about  dales  le  facte  Espagnol."     Essiu 

hia  fingers,  saying,  "hewanted  sur  let  Uteurs,  chap.  121. 
nothing  better  than  that  to  tame  f  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  aaa 

the  pride  of  the  Castilian  nobles  1^16,    cap.     IS.  —  Quintaoills, 

with  !"    ButXimeneswasneither  Archetypo,  lib.  4,  cap.  5. — Sem- 

B  fbol  nor  a  madman,  although  pere.  Hist,  dea  Cortes,  chap.  35— 
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Armed  with  this  strong  phyaical  force,  the  caftjinal 
now  projected  the  boldest  schemes  of  reform,  especi- 
ally in  the  finances,  which  bad  fallen  into  some  dis- 
order in  the  latter  dajs  of  Ferdinand.  He  made  a 
strict  inquisition  into  the  funds  of  the  military  orders, 
in  which  there  had  been  much  waste  and  misappro* 
priation ;  he  suppressed  all  superfluous  offices  in  the 
state ;  retrenched  excessive  salaries,  and  cut  short  the 
pensions  granted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which 
he  contended  should  determine  with  their  lives.  Un- 
fortunately, the  state  was  not  materially  benefited  by 
these  economical  arrangements,  since  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  thus  saved  was  drawn  off  to  supply  the 
waste  and  cupidity  of  the  Flemish  court,  who  dealt 
with  Spain  with  all  the  merciless  rapacity  that  could 
be  shown  to  a  conquered  province.* 

The  foreign  administration  of  the  regent  displayed 
the  same  courage  and  vigour.  Arsenals  were  esta- 
blished in  the  southern  maritime  towns,  and  a  nume- 
rous fleet  was  equipped  in  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  Barbary  corsairs.  A  large  force  was  sent  into 
Navarre,  which  defeated  an  invading  army  of  French 
(March  25,  1616);  and  t^e  cardinal  followed  up  the 
blow  by  demolishing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom;  a  precautionary  measure,  to  which,  in  all 
probability,  Spain  owes  the  permanent  preservation 
of  her  conquest-! 

The  regent's  eye  penetrated  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  monarchy.    He   sent  a  commission  to  His- 

Qomez,DeRebiuOeatiB,  fol.  159.  f  CuIxijbI,  Anala,  MS.  ana 

— Oviedo,  Quineiiagsnui  MS.  16\6,  cap.  11. — Alewn,  Annolet 

*  Oomex,    De   Rebus  Oeatis,  de  Navarra,  tom.  v.  p.  387. — 

fol.  174  et  wq.— Robles,  Vida  de  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  £put.  epi>t. 

Xitnenee,    cap.   18.  —  Coitajal,  S70- — Qumtanilla,    Aidwtypo, 

Analea,  MS.  aiio  1516,  cap.  IS.  lib.  4,  eof.  & 
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paniola,  to  inquire  into,  and  ameliorate,  the  condition 
of  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  op- 
posed (though  without  succcbs,  being  overruled  la 
this  by  the  Flemish  counsellors,)  the  introduction  of 
negro  slaves  into  the  coloniea,  which,  he  predicted, 
from  the  character  of  the  race,  must  ultimately  result 
in  a  servile  war-  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  well 
the  event  has  verified  the  prediction.* 

It  is  with  less  satisfaction  that  we  must  contemplate 
his  policy  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition.  As  head  of 
that  tribunal,  he  enforced  its  authority  and  preten- 
aiona  to  the  utmost.  He  extended  a  branch  of  it  to 
Oian,  and  also  to  the  Canaries,  and  the  New  World.f 
In  1612,  the  neui  Christians  had  offered  Ferdinand  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  the  Nararrese  war,  if 
he  would  cause  the  trials  before  that  tribunal  to  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  coorts, 
where  the  accuser  and  the  evidence  were  confronted 
openly  with  the  defendant.  To  this  reasonable  peti- 
tion Ximenes  objected,  on  the  wretched  plea,  that,  in 
that  event,  none  would  be  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  odious  business  of  informer.  He  backed  his  re- 
monstrance with  such  a  liberal  donative  from  his  own 
'  funds  as  supplied  the  king's  immediate  exigency,  and 
effectually  closed  his  heart  against  the  petitioners. 
The  application  was  renewed  in  1516  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Israelites,  who  offered  a  liberal  supply  in  like 

*  Oomez,  De  Rebus  Gestia,  fal.  another.     (History   of  America, 

164, 165. — Herreia,  Indias  Occi-  vol,  i.  p.  Sb5.)  A  veiy  enlighten- 

deutales,  torn  i.    p.  Z76.  —  Las  ed  reason,  for  which,  hoffever,  I 

Cuas,  (Euvrei,  ed.  de  Llorente,  find  not  the  least  warrant  in  Her- 

tom.  i.  p-  S39.  reiB,  (the  authority  cited  by  the 

Robertson  states  the  ground  of  historian,)  nor  in  Gomez,  nor  in 

TCimenea's  objection  to  have  been  any  other  writer, 
the  iniquity  of  ledudng  one  set  of         t  Uorente,  HisL  de  I'lnquisi* 

men  to  slavery  in  order  to  liberate  tion,  torn.  i.  chap,  1 0,  art.  5. 
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manner  to  Charles,  on  similar  terms ;  but  the  propo- 
sal, to  which  his  Flemish  counsellors,  who  may  be  ex- 
cused at  least  from  the  reproach  of  bigotry,  would 
have  inclined  the  young  monarch,  was  finally  rejected 
throagh  the  interposition  of  Ximenes.* 

The  higfa-faanded  measures  of  the  minister,  (1617,) 
while  they  disgusted  the  aristocracy,  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  dean  of  Louvain,  who  saw  himself  redu- 
ced to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  representations,  a  second,  and  afterwards 
a  third  minister,  was  sent  to  Castile,  with  authority 
to  divide  the  government  with  the  cardinal.  But  all 
this  was  of  little  avail.  On  one  occasion,  the  co-re- 
gents ventured  to  rebuke  their  haughty  partner,  and 
assert  their  own  dignity  by  subscribing  their  names 
first  to  the  despatches,  and  then  sending  them  to  him 
for  his  signature.  But  Ximenes  coolly  ordered  hts 
secretary  to  tear  the  paper  in  pieces,  and  make  out  a 
new  one,  which  be  signed,  and  sent  out  without  the 
participation  of  his  brethren.  And  this  course  be  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  fais  administration.f 

The  cardinal  not  only  assumed  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  most  important  public  acts,  but,  in  the 
execution  of  them,  seldom  condescended  to  catcalate 

*  Paramo,  De  Origine  InquUi-'  tyr  in  &  letter  to  MarUano,  Prince 

tionis,  lib.  2,  tit.  f,  cap.  S. — Llo-  Charlefl'sphyrician,  "ruentomnia. 

rente,  Hi«t.  de  I'lnquiaition,  torn.  Neicit  Hiipania  parere  non  regi- 

i.  chap.  II,  ait.  1.— Qomez,  De  buB,  aut  non  legitime  ivgnatuns. 

RebuB  Qntii,  fbl.  1 84,  I BS.  Nauaeatn  indueit  ma^animit  m- 
ris  Attftu/ratrii,  lic«t  potentis  et 

f  Caibajalj  Analei,  MS-  aiio  reipublic»  Bmstoria,   gubeniatio. 

1517,  cap.  2. — Qomez,  De  Rebus  Ettquippe  gnuidii  animo,  et  ipw, 

Oestis,  fol.  189,   190.  —  Boblet,  &d  c^lificandum  literatoaque  Tiroe 

Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  18. — Pe-  foTendum  natua  magii  quam  ad 

ter   Martyr,   Opiu   Epiit,   epitt.  imperandum,  belticiB  coUoquiii  et 

381. — OTiedo,Quiiicuagena>,M3.  appaiatibiu  gaudet."  Opiu  EpiaL 

"  N!  properaveiitti,''  lays  Mar-  epiat.  573. 
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the  obstacles  or  the  odds  arrayed  agunst  him.  He 
was  tbuB  brought  into  collision,  at  the  same  time, 
with  three  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Castile ; 
the  dukes  of  Alva  and  In&otado,  and  the  count  of 
Ureiia.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  the  Btxi  of  the  latter,  with 
several  other  young  noblemen,  had  maltreated  and 
resisted  the  royal  officers  while  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  They  then  took  refiige  in  the  little  town 
of  Villafrata,  which  they  fortified  and  prepared  for  a 
defence.  The  cardinal  without  hesitation  mastered 
several  thousand  of  the  national  militia,  and,  invest- 
ing the  place,  set  it  on  fire,  and  deliberately  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  The  reiractory  nobles,  struck  with 
consternation,  submitted.  Their  friends  interceded 
for  them  in  the  most  humble  manner;  and  the  car- 
dinal, whose  lofty  spirit  disduned  to  trample  on  a 
fallen  fo^  showed  his  usual  clemency  by  solicitiDg 
their  pardon  from  the  king.* 

But  neither  the  talents  nor  authority  of  Xim^ies^ 
it  was  evident,  could  much  longer  muntun  snbordi- 
natioD  among  the  people,  exasperated  by  the  shame- 
less estortions  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  little  interest 
shown  for  them  by  their  new  sovereign.  The  most 
considerable  ofiSces  in  church  and  state  were  put  up 
to  sale ;  and  the  kingdom  was  drained  of  its  funds  by 
the  large  remittances  continually  made  on  one  pre- 
text or  Emotber  to  Flanders.  All  this  brought  odium, 
undeserved  indeed,  on  the  cardinal's  government ;  f 

*  Qomez,  De  RebuB  Qeatia,  fo).  t  In  a  letter  to  Mariiano,  Har- 

198 — 201. — Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  tyiBpeaka  of  the  lai^ge  aumB,  "ab 

EpiBt.  epiat.  567,  5Si,  590. — Car-  hoc  gubematore  ad  voa  miesffi,  sub 

bajal,  Analefl,MS.  ano  1517,  cap.  paiandie  clasaia  prrotextu."  (Opus 

3,6. — OviedcQuinciiagenas.MS.  EpiBt,  epist.  576.)     In  a  subee- 

— SandoTal,  Hist,  del  Einp.  Car-  <iuent  epistle  to  bis  Castilian  cor- 

loB  V,  torn.  i.  p.  73.  reHpoadents  he  speaks  in  a  more 
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for  tbere  is  abandant  evidence  that  both  he  and  the 
council  remonatrated  in  the  boldest  manner  on  these 
enormities ;  while  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  nobler 
sentiments  in  Charles's  bosom  by  recalling  the  wise 
and  patriotic  administration  of  his  grandparents.  * 
The  people,  in  the  mean  while,  outraged  by  these 
excesses,  and  de^airing  of  redress  from  a  higher 
quarter,  loudly  clamoured  for  a  convocation  of  cortes, 
that  they  might  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
The  cardinal  evaded  this  as  long  aa  possible.  He 
was  never  a  friend  to  popular  assemblies,  much  less 
in  the  present  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling,  and  in 
the  abBence  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  more  anxious 
for- his  return  than  any  other  individual,  probably,  in 
the  kingdom.  Braved  by  the  aristocracy  at  home, 
thwarted  in  every  favourite  measure  by  the  Flemings 
abroad,  with  an  injured  indignant  people  to  control, 
and  oppressed,  moreover,  by  infirmities  and  years, 
even  bis  stem  inflexible  spirit  could  scarcely  sustain 
him  tinder  a  burden  too  grievous,  in  these  circum- 
stances, for  any  subject,  f 

■arcastic  tone.  "  Bona*  iUefra- 
tar  XifDOMz  CardiiudU  gabemator 
theiaurM  ad  Belgaa  tiuumitten- 
doi  coacerraTit.  •  •  •  •  *  Glaci- 
alu  Oceani  bccoIs  ditabuntur,  res- 
tn  eiqnlalntuT  Cbitilla."  (EpUt 
606.)  From  Kme  cause  or  oUier, 
it  ii  evident  the  cardinal's  govem- 
ment  was  not  at  all  to  honest 
Martyr's  taste.  Oomez  suggests, 
as  the  reason,  that  his  salary  was 
dipped  off  in  the  general  retrench- 
ment, which  he  admits  was  a  very 
hard  case.  (De  Rebus  Oestis,  fol. 
177.)  Martyr,  however,  was  ne- 
ver an  extiavBgant  encomiast  of 
the  eardin&l,  and  one  may  imagine 
much  moie  creditable  reasons  than 


*  See  a  letter  in  Carbajal,  con- 
taining this  honest  tribute  to  the 
illustnouB  dead.  (Anales,  MS. 
aiIoljl7,  cap.  4.)  Ghorietmif^t 
have  found  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
son of  his  Flemish  sycophants  m 
the  &ithfal  comisds  of  lus  Casti- 
lian  ministen. 

t  Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  Bpitt. 
epist.  eOZ.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebus 
Oestis,  Ibl.  194.  —  Robles,  Vida 
de  Ximenez,  cap.  IS. 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  just 
before  the  king's  landing,  notices 
the  cardinal's  low  state  of  health 
and  spirits.     "  Cardinalis  guber- 
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At  leogtb  the  young  nKMiarcb,  lutTing  made  alt 
preliminary  amngements,  prepared,  tboogfa  still  in 
(^•position  to  the  Irishes  of  his  coortier^  to  emhark 
for  bis  Spanish  dominions.  Previonslj  to  this,  oo  the 
13th  of  August  1516,  the  French  and  ^lanish  pleni- 
potentiaries signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Noyoo.  The 
principal  article  stipulated  the  marriage  of  Charles 
to  the  daughter  of  Francis  the  Fiist«  who  was  to  cede^ 
as  her  dowry,  the  French  claims  on  N^les.  The 
marriage,  indeed,  never  took  place.  But  the  treaty 
itself  may  be  considered  as  finally  adjusting  the  hos- 
tile rel^iooB  which  had  subsisted,  during  so  many 
years  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  with  the  rival  monarchy 
of  France,  and  as  closing  the  long  series  of  wars  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  league  of  Camhray.* 

On  the  17tk  of  September  1617,  Charles  landed  at 
Villaricioaa,  in  the  Asturias.  Ximenes  at  this  time 
lay  ill  at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Aguilera,  near 
Anuida  on  the  Douro.  Tlie  good  tidings  of  the  royal 
landing  operated  like  a  cordial  on  his  spirits,  and  he 
instantly  despatched  letters  to  the  young  monarch, 
filled  with  wholesome  counsel  as  to  the  conduct  he 
should  pursue  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people.  He  received  at  the  same  time  messages 
from  the  king,  couched  in  the  most  gracious  terms, 
and  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  restoration 
to  health. 

The  Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  looked 

nator  Hatriti  febribus  Rgrotave-  poue  corda  Hiipanorum  modeiari 

rat ;  convalueiat ;  nunc  recidivB-  ac  reff."     Eput.  598, 

tU.    •  •  •  •  •    Brevea  fore   dies 

illiui,  Medici  autumant.    Est  oc-  *  FlauoD,-  Diplomatie    Fran- 

togenaria  major ;  ipse  regis  adven-  caise,  torn.  i.  p.  3 1 3.  —  Dumont, 

turn  affectu  avidiiuino  deaiderare  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  iv.  pari. 

videtmr.     Sentit  line  r^  non  lite  1,  ao.106. 
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iwith  great  appreliensioD  to  his  meeting  with  the  car- 
dinal. They  had  been  content  that  the  latter  should 
rule  the  state  when  hie  arm  was  needed  to  curb  the 
Castilian  aristocracy;  but  they  dreaded  the  ascen- 
dency of  his  powerful  mind  over  their  young  sove- 
reign, when  brought  into  persoDal  contact  with  him. 
They  retarded  this  event  by  keeping  Charles  in  the 
north  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time  they 
endeavoured  to  alienate  his  regards  from  the  minister 
by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  arbitrary  conduct  and 
temper,  rendered  more  morose  by  the  peevishness  of 
age.  Charles  showed  a  fEtcility  to  he  directed  by  those 
around  him  in  early  years,  which  gave  little  augury  of 
the  greatness  to  which  he  afterwards  rose.* 

By  the  persuasions  of  his  evil  counsellors,  he  ad- 
dressed that  memorable  letter  to  Ximenes,  which  is 
unmatched,  even  in  court  annals,  for  cool  and  base 
ingratitude.  He  thanked  the  regent  for  all  his  past 
services;  named  a  place  for  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  where  he  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  counsels 
for  his  own  conduct  and  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom ;  after  wliich  he  would  be  allowed  to  retire  to  bis 
diocese,  and  seek  from  Heaven  that  reward,  which 
Heaven  alone  could  adequately  bestow  !f 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  cold-blooded  epistle, 
which,  in  the  language  of  more  than  one  writer,  killed 
the  cardinal.  This,  however,  is  stating  the  matter 
too  strongly.  The  spirit  of  Ximenes  was  of  too  stem 
a  stuif  to  be  so  easily  extinguished  by  the  breath  of 

*  Carbajal,   Analei,  MS.  afio  doval,  Hirt.  del  Emp.  Csrloi  V, 

1517,  cap.  9 Donner,  Analei  torn.  i.  p.  83. 

de  Aiagon,  lib.  I,  cap.  1.— UlloB,  t  Car'«j*'>   Anales,   MS.    ubi 

Vita  di  Carlo  V,  fol.  43— Dolce,  supnu— Oomez,  De  Rebus  Oeitii, 

Vitadi  Carlo  V,p.  12.— Gomez,  fol.  815.  — Sandoval,    HisL   del 

De  Rebui  Qertu,  lol.  2 1 S.  —  San-  Emp.  Carloa  V,  torn.  L  p.  84. 
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royal  di8|deaeure.*  He  vag,  indeed,  deeply  moved  by 
the  deBertion  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  served  so 
faithfolly ;  and  the  excitement  vrhich  it  occamoned 
brought  OD  a  return  of  his  fever,  according  to  Cmr- 
bajat,  in  ftill  ibrce.  But  anxiety  and  disease  had 
already  done  their  work  upon  his  once  hardy  consti- 
tutioD ;  and  this  ungrateful  act  could  only  seo^e  to 
wean  him  more  effectually  from  a  world  that  he  was 
soon  to  part  witkf 

In  order  to  be  near  the  king,  he  had  previondly 
transferred  his  residence  to  Boa.  He  now  tnmed  his 
thoughts  to  his  approaching  end.  Death  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  but  little  terrore  for  tbe  statesman  who 
in  his  last  moments  could  aver  "  that  he  had  never 
intentionally  wronged  any  man ;  but  bad  rendered  to 
every  one  his  due,  without  being  swayed,  as  iar  as 
he  was  conscious,  by  fear  or  affection."    Yet  Car- 


Ar- 


*  "  Cette  teirible  kttr«  qui  fut 
la  cause  de  sa  moit,"  bb^b  Mar- 
mllier  plumplj ;  a  writer  who  ii 
sure  ^ther  to  miutate  or  over- 
state.  (Minist^re  du  Card.  Xi- 
menez,  p-  447.)  Byron,  alluding 
to  tbe  fate  of  a  modem  poet, 
ridiculei  the  idea  of 
"  The  mind,  that  fiery  particle, 

Being  extinguished  by 
tide  I" 

The  frown  of  a  critic,  however, 
might  as  well  prove  fatal  as  that 
of  a  king.  In  both  cases,  I  ima- 
pne,  it  would  be  hard  to  jnriTe 
any  closer  connexion  between  the 
two  events  than  that  of  time. 

t  "  Con  aquel  despedimiento," 
Bsys  Oalindez  de  Carbajal,  "  con 
erto  aca1>6  de  tantos  lervicios  lue- 
go  que  lleg6  eata  carta  el  Carde- 


nal  reacibio  alteradon  y  tomole 
recia  calenttrra  que  en  pocoa  dias 
le  despacho."  (Anales,  MS.  aiio 
1S17,  cap.  9.)  Oomez  tells  ■ 
long  story  of  poison  adminietened 
to  the  cardinal  in  a  trout.  (De 
Rebus  Oestis,  fbl.  806.)  Otbera 
say,  in  a  letter  from  Flandeis. 
(See  Moreri,  Dictionnoiic  Hitto- 
rique,  voce  Ximenee.)  Ovkdo 
notices  a  rumour  of  his  having 
been  poisoned  by  one  of  his  lecre- 
tariea;  but  vouches  for  the  in- 
nocence of  the  individual  accu- 
sed, whom  he  penonally  knew. 
(Quincuagenw,  HS.  diaL  de 
Xim.)  Repoita  of  this  kind 
were  too  rife  in  these  days  to 
deserve  credit,  unless  supported 
by  very  clear  evidence.  Martjr 
and  Carbajal,  both  with  the  court 
at  the  time,  intimate  no  lusin- 
cion  of  foul  play. 
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diual  Ridieliea,  on  his  death-bed,  declared  the 
same  !* 

As  ft  last  attempt,  he  began  a  letter  to  the  king. 
HiB  fingers  refused,  faovever,  to  perform  their  office^ 
and  after  tracing  a  few  lines  be  gave  it  up.  The  pur- 
port of  these  seems  to  have  been,  to  rectnnmend  his 
university  at  Alcala  to  the  royal  protection.  He  now 
became  wholly  occupied  with  his  deTotions,  and  mani- 
fested such  contrition  for  his  erRos,  and  sach  humble 
confidence  in  the  divine  mercy,  as  deeply  aflkcted 
all  present.  In  this  tranquil  &ame  of  mind,  and  in 
the  perfect  possession  of  his  powers,  he  breathed  his 
last,  November  8th,  1517,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  since  his  elevation 
to  the  primacy.  The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were 
those  of  the  Psalmist,  which  he  used  frequently  to  re- 
peat in  health,  "  In  te,  Domine,  speravi," — "  In  thee. 
Lord,  have  I  trusted." 

His  body,  arrayed  in  bis  pontifical  robes,  was  seat- 
ed in  a  chair  of  state,  and  moltitodes  of  all  degrees 
thronged  into  the  apartment  to  kies  the  bands  and 
feet  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Alcala,  and 
laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  noble  college  of  San  Ilde- 
fbnso,  erected  by  himself.  His  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  contrary  to  his  own  orders, 
by  all  the  religious  and  literary  fraternities  of  the 
city ;  and  his  virtues  commemorated  in  a  funeral  dis- 

*  Gaibajal,  AnaleB,   HS.  alio  t^re,  je   tne  auis  propose   autre 

lSI7,cap.  9. — Gomez,  De  Rebua  chow  que  le  bien  de  la  reli^on 

QestiB,  fol.  213,  814.— Qulnto-  et  celui  de  I'etat.'    Le  leudeiniun, 

nilla,  Arehetypo,  lib.  4,  cap,  8. —  au  point  du  jour,  i]  voulut  leceroir 

Oviedo,  Quiccuagenaa,  MS.  I'extr&ne  onction."      Jay,   His- 

'"  Voilimon  juge,  qui  pronon-  toire  du  MiiuBt^ie  Du  Cardinal 

ceia  bientdt  ma  sentence.     Je  le  Richelieu,  (Fans,  181G,)  torn.  ii. 

prie  de  tout  mon  ciEur    de  me  p.  217> 
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coarse  by  a  doctor  of  the  university,  who,  considering 
the  death  of  the  good  a  fitting  occasion  to  laah  the 
vices  of  the  living,  made  the  most  caustic  allusion  to 
the  Flemish  iavourites  of  Charles,  and  their  pestilent 
influence  on  the  country.* 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man;  the 
most  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  of  his  time.  His 
character  was  of  that  stem  and  lofty  cast  which  seems 
to  rise  above  the  ordinary  wants  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  His  genius,  of  the  severest  order,  like 
Dante's  or  Michael  Angelo's  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
impresses  us  with  ideas  of  power,  that  excite  admira- 
tion akin  to  terror.  His  enterprises,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  of  the  boldest  character ;  his  execution  of  them 
equally  bold.  He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of 
those  soft  and  pliant  arts  which  are  often  the  most 
effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct 
means.  In  this  way  he  frequently  multiplied  difficul- 
ties ;  but  difficulties  seemed  to  have  a  charm  for  him, 
by  the  opportunity  they  afforded  of  displaying  the 
energies  of  his  soul. 

With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of 
talent  usually  found  only  in  softer  and  more  flexible 
characters.      Though  bred  in  the  cloister,  he  distin- 

*  Robles,  Vida  de   Ximenez,  "  Condideiam  muni    FranciBCUB 

cap.  18. — Gomez,  De  Rebvu  Gei-  gnnde  lyceum, 

tiB,  fol.  21J — 817. — Quintanilla,  Condor  in  exiguo  nunc  ega 

Archetype,  lib.  *,  cap.  18 — 15,  Borcophago. 

who  quotes  MamBo,  an  eye-wit-  Prntextam  junxi  saccho,  gale- 

nesB,— Carbajal,  Anale*,  MS.  aSo  amque  galero, 

1517,  cap.  9,  who  dates  the  cor-  Prater,  dux,  pnuul,  cardi- 

dinal'i  death  December  8th,  in  oeiuque  pater, 

which  he  a  followed  by  Lanuza.  Quin  virtute  me£  junctum  est 

ThefollowingepitaphiOfnogreet  diadema  cuo^o, 

merit,  wai  intcribed  on  hia  sepul-  Cum   raihi   i^nanti  panut 

chre,  composed  by  the  learned  John  Hesperia." 
Veigara  in  his  youi^er  days :  — 
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guisfaed  himself  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  camp. 
For  the  latter,  indeed,  ao  repugnant  to  his  regular 
profession,  he  had  a  natural  genius,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  biographer ;  and  he  evinced  his  relish 
for  it  by  declaring,  that  "  the  smell  of  gunpowder  was 
more  grateful  to  him  than  the  sweetest  perfume  of 
Arabia  !"•  In  every  situation,  however,  ho  exhibited 
the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  catling ;  and  the  stem  linea* 
ments  of  the  monk  were  never  wholly  concealed  under 
the  mask  of  the  statesman  or  the  visor  of  the  warrior. 
He  had  a  full  measure  of  the  reli^ous  bigotry  which 
belonged  to  the  age;  and  he  bad  melancholy  scope 
for  displaying  it,  as  chief  of  that  dread  tribunal  over 
which  he  presided  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life.f 

He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession  into 
political  life.  His  regency  was  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  a  military  despotism.  It  was  his  max- 
im, that  "  a  prince  must  rely  mainly  on  his  army  for 
securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  subjects.**^ 

and  into  the  bert,  unfortunately, 
moat  lat;gely. 

i  "  Fenuoium  hsberet,  nonali& 
ratione  amtnoi  humanoi  imperia 
aHonim  Uturoi,  nisi  vi  fact&  aut 
adhibit&.  Quare  pro  certo  affir- 
mare  lolebat,  nuUum  unquam 
principem  exteris  populw  fonni- 
dini,  aut  Hula  reverentis  fuiue, 
nisi  comparato  militum  exercitu, 
atque  omnibua  belli  instrumentii 
ad  manum  paratis."  (Gomez,  De 
Rebui  Geitis,  Tot.  92.)  We  may 
well  apply  to  the  cardinal  what 
Cato,  or  rather  Lucan,  applied  to 
Pompey , — 

"Pnetulit  anna  togs;  sedpaceiii 
annatui  amavit." 

Phanalia,  lib.  9. 


*  Oomez,  De  Rebus  Gestia,  fol. 
160.— Roble«,  Vida  de  Ximenez, 
cap.  1 7. — "  And  who  can  doubt," 
esclum*GonzalodeOriedo,  "that 
powder,  against  the  infidel,  is  in- 
cenw  to  the  Lord  ?"  Quincuage- 
naa,MS. 

t  During  this  period,  Ximenea 
"permit  la  con  damnation,"  to  uk 
the  mild  language  of  Llorente.  of 
more  thanS^UO  individuals  to  the 
stake,  and  nearly  50,000  to  other 
ptimdiments  !  (Hist,  de  I'lnqui- 
ntion,  tom.  i.  chap.  10,  art.  5; 
tom.  if.  chap.  46.)  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  what  is  really  good 
in  the  chaiacten  of  this  age,  one 
must  absolutely  close  his  eyes 
■gainst  that  odious  fanaticism 
which  enters  more  or  leu  into  all, 
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It  IB  true  he  had  to  deal  with  a  martial  and  fac- 
tious nobility,  and  the  end  which  he  proposed  was  to 
curb  their  licentiousness  and  enforce  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  but,  in  accomplishing  this,  he 
showed  little  regard  to  the  constitution,  or  to  private 
rights.  His  first  act,  the  proclaiming  of  Charles  king, 
was  in  open  contempt  of  the  usages  and  rights  of  the 
nation.  He  evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Caa- 
tiliaoB  for  a  convocation  of  cortes ;  for  it  was  his 
opinion,  "  that  freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  regard 
to  their  own  grievances,  made  the  people  insolent  and 
irreverent  to  their  rulere."*  The  people,  of  course, 
had  no  voice  in  the  measures  which  involved  their 
most  important  interests.  His  whole  policy,  indeed, 
was  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative,  at  the  expense  of 
the  inferior  ordere  of  the  state  :f  and  bis  regency, 
short  as  it  was,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country 
in  many  respects,  must  be  conndered  as  opening  the 
vey  to  that  career  of  despotism  which  the  Austrian 
family  followed  up  with  such  hard-hearted  constancy. 
But,  while  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot  but 
respect  the  principles  of  the  man.  However  errone- 
ous his  conduct  in  our  eyes,  he  was  guided  by  his 
sense  of  duty.     It  was  this,  and  the  conviction  of  it  in 

*  "NullfienimTeiniigupopu-  the  TBiioiu  immimities  and  the 

loB  inBolescere,   et  icreverentiam  military    organization  which    be 

omnem  exhibere,  quam  cum  liber-  gave  to  the  towns  enabled  them 

tatem  loquendi  nacti  lunt,  et  pro  toraiae  the  insurrection  known  as 

libidine,  Buas  vulgo  jactant  qiieri-  the  war  of  the  "  comunidadei,"  at 

moniaa."     Oomez  quotes  the  Ian-  the  be^nning  of  Charles's  reign  : 

guage  of  Ximenes  in  his  corre-  but  he  rightly  conaidera  this  is  as 

apondence  with  Charles.  DeRebuB  only  an  indirect  consequence  of 

OeatJa,  fbl.  194.  his  policy,  which  made  use  of  the 

f  Oviedo  makea  a  reflection,  popular  arm  only  to  break  down 

showing  that  he  eonoeired  the  car-  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  esta- 

dinal's  policy  better  than  most  of  blish  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 

his  biographers.     Me  states,  that  Quincuagenas,  MS.  dial,  de  Xim. 
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the  minds  of  others,  which  constituted  the  secret  of 
his  great  power.  It  made  him  reckless  of  difficulties, 
and  fearless  of  all  personal  consequences.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  rendered 
him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  at- 
taining them.  He  held  his  own  life  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  reforms  that  be  had  at  heart. 
Was  it  surprising  that  be  should  hold  as  lightlj  the 
convenience  and  interests  of  others  when  they  thwart- 
ed their  execution  ? 

His  views  were  nused  far  above  considerations  of 
self.  As  a  statesman,  he  identiBed  himself  with  the 
state;  as  a  cburcbman,  with  the  interests  of  his  re- 
ligion.  He  severely  punished  every  offence  against 
these.  He  as  freely  forgave  every  personal  injury. 
He  had  many  remarkable  opportunities  of  showing 
this.  His  administration  provoked  numerous  lam- 
poons and  libels.  He  d^pised  them  as  the  miserable 
solace  of  spleen  and  discontent,  and  never  persecuted 
their  authors.*  In  this  he  formed  an  honourable  con- 
trast to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  character  and  con- 
dition suggest  many  points  of  resemblance  with  his 
own. 

His  disinterestedness  was  further  shown  by  his  mode 
of  diqwnsing  his  large  revenues.  It  was  among  the 
poor,  and  on  great  public  objects.  He  built  up  no 
family.  He  had  brothers  and  nephews ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  making  their  condition  comfort- 


*  QiuDCuagenas,  MS.  ubi  supra,  not  least,  remarkable  of  her  pro- 
Mr.  Burke  notices  this  noble  ductionB.  (Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bur- 
tiait,  in  a  splendid  panegyric  which  ney,  Tol.ii.pp.  SSI.etieq.)  The 
he  poured  forth  on  the  character  orator,  if  the  lady  reports  him 
of  Xtnienes,  at  Sir  Joshua  Bey-  right,  notices  as  two  of  the  car- 
nolds's  table,  as  related  by  Ma-  duiaL's  characteristics,  hit  freedom 
dame  d'Arblay,  in  the  last,  and  from  bigotry  and  despotiunl 
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able,  withoat  diverting  to  their  benefit  the  great  trusts 
confided  to  him  for  the  public*  The  greater  part  of 
the  funds  which  he  left  at  his  death  was  settled  on  the 
uuiversity  of  Alcal£-f 

He  had,  however,  none  of  that  pride  which  would 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  poor  and  humble  relatives. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  confideuce  in  his  own  powers  ap- 
proaching to  arrogance,  which  led  faim  to  undervalue 
the  abilities  of  others,  and  to  look  on  them  as  his 
instrumente  rather  than  his  equab :  but  he  bad  none 
of  the  vulgar  pride  founded  on  wealth  or  station.  He 
frequently  alluded  to  his  lowly  condition  in  early  life 
with  great  humility,  thanking  Heaven,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary  goodness  to  him.  He 
not  only  remembered,  but  did  many  acts  of  kindnes6 
to  bis  early  friends,  of  which  more  than  one  touchiug 
anecdote  ia  related.  Such  traits  of  sensibility,  gleam- 
ing through  the  natural  austerity  and  sternness  of  a 
disposition  like  his,  like  light  breaking  through  a  dark 
cloud,  affect  us  the  more  sensibly  by  contrast. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  conformed 
literally  to  all  the  rigid  exactions  of  his  severe  order 
in  the  court  as  &ithfully  aa  in  the  cloister.  He  was 
sober,  abstemious,  chaste.  In  the  latter  particular, 
he  was  careful  that  no  suspicion  of  the  licence  which 
so  often  soiled  the  clergy  of  the  period  should  attach 

*  Their  coiuiesion  with  so  dii-  poBthumouB    benefactions,   when 

tinguished  a  peraon,  however,  en-  they  set  uide  the  deorett  natural 

abled  most  of  them  to  form  hi;^  tiea  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a 

alliance! ;  of  which  Oviedo  gives  aelfiah  vanity.  Such  motive*  can- 

eomeaccount.    QuincuogenaB.MS.  not  be  imputed  to  Ximenea.     Me 

„,         ,      ,  „  had  always   consdentiomly   ab- 

t  "  Die.  and  endow  a  college  or  ^^^  f„^  appropriating  his  ar- 

*  ™*  '  chiepiscopal  revenue*,  as  we  have 

The  verve  is  somewhat  stale,  seen,  to  himself  or  his  &nuly.  His 

but  expresMs,  bett«r  than  a  page  dying  bequest,  therefore,  was  only 

of  prose  can,  the  credit  due  to  such  in  keeping  with  hie  whole  lift. 
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to  him.*  On  one  occasion,  while  on  a  jouniej,  be 
was  invited  to  pass  the  night  at  the  house  of  the  dach- 
ess  of  Maqueda,  being  informed  that  she  was  ^>sent. 
The  duchess  was  at  home,  however,  and  entered  the 
apartment  before  he  retired  to  rest.  *'  Yon  have  de- 
ceived me,  lady,"  siud  Ximenea,  rising  in  anger ;  "  if 
you  have  any  bosiness  with  me,  you  will  find  me  to- 
morrow at  the  confessional."  So  saying,  he  abruptly 
left  the  patace.f 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  ao  far 
as  to  endanger  his  health.  There  is  a  curious  brief 
extant  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  dated  the  last  year  of 
the  cardinal's  life,  enjoining  him  to  abate  his  severe 
penance,  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  the  ordinary  fasts, 
to  take  off  his  Franciscan  frock,  and  sleep  in  linen,  &ad 
on  a  bed.  He  would  never  coDSent,  however,  to  divest 
himself  of  his  monastic  weeds.  "  Even  laymen,"  said 
he,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
"  put  these  on  when  they  are  dying  ;  and  shall  I,  who 
have  worn  them  all  my  life,  take  them  off  at  that 
time  !"t 

Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress. 
Over  his  coarse  woollen  frock  he  wore  the  costly  ap- 
parel suited  to  his  rank.  An  impertinent  Franciscan 
preacher  took  occasion  one  day,  befbre  him,  to  launch 
out  against  the  luxuries  of  the  time,  especially  in 
dress,   obviously  alluding  to  the  cardinal,  who  was 

"  The  good  faUier  Qumtanilla  to  say,  he  would  never  have  auf< 

vindicates  hUhero'a  chastity  some-  fered  hi>  eyes  to  light  on  one  of 

what  at  the  expense  of  his  breed-  them  I "     Archetypo,  p.  80. 
ing.     "  Hii  purity  was  unexom-  t  Flechier,    Histoire  de   Xi- 

pled,"  isyi  he.    "  He  shunned  the  min^s,  liv.  6,  p.  634. 
sex,  like  so  many  evil   spirits;  X  QuintaniJla  has  given    the 

Icoiir^  tm  every  woman  a»  a  devil,  brief  of  his  Holmess  in  exteitto, 

let  her  be  never  so  holy.    Had  it  widi  commentaries  thereon,  twice 

not  been  in  the  way  of  his  profes-  u  long.     See  Archetype,  lib.  4, 

sional  calling,  it  is  not  too  much  cap.  10. 

VOL.  UI.  2  D 
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ftttired  in  a  saperb  suit  of  ermine,  which  had  been  f>re- 
6ented  to  him.  He  heard  the  sermon  patiently  to  the 
end,  and,  after  the  serviceB  were  concluded,  took  the 
preacher  into  the  sacristy,  and,  haring  commended  the 
general  tenor  of  his  discourse,  showed  under  his  fizts 
and  fine  linen,  the  coarse  irock  of  hie  order,  next  fats 
«kin.  Some  accounts  add,  that  the  fiiar,  on  the  other 
hand,  wore  fine  linen  under  his  monkish  frock.  After 
the  cardinal's  death,  a  little  box  was  found  in  fais 
i^wrtment,  containing  the  implements  with  which  he 
used  to  mend  the  rents  of  his  threadbare  garment  with 
his  own  hands.* 

With  so  moch  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Ximenes  was  aTaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept 
more  than  four,  or,  at  most,  four  hours  and  a  half. 
He  was  shaved  in  the  night,  hearing,  at  the  same 
time,  some  edifying  reading.  He  followed  the  same 
practice  at  his  meals,  or  varied  it  with  listeoing  to  the 
arguments  of  some  of  his  theolt^cal  brethren,  ge- 
nerally oo  some  subtile  question  of  school  divinity. 
This  was  his  only  recreation.  He  had  as  little  taste 
as  time  for  lighter  and  more  elegant  amusements. 
He  spoke  briefly,  and  always  to  the  poiot.  He  was 
no  friend  of  idle  ceremonies  and  useless  visits,  though 
his  situation  exposed  him  more  or  less  to  both.  He 
frequently  had  a  volome  lying  open  on  the  table  be- 
fore him ;  and  when  his  visitor  stayed  too  long,  or 
took  up  his  time  with  light  and  frivolous  conversation, 
he  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  by  resuming  his  read- 

*  Gomez,  De  Rebui  OeEtia,  fol.  lor,  the  grand  cardinal  Mendois, 

K19 — QuiDtanilIa,ATehetypo,lib.  in  Part  II.  Chapter  fi,  of  this  Hii- 

i,  tap.  4.  toTj.      The  conduct  of  the  two 

Tha  leader  maj  find  a  pendant  primatea  on  the  occanon  ynt  auf- 

to  this  anecdote  in  a  umilar  one  ficiently  charact^tic. 
reeoided  of  Ximenei'i^  predeeea- 
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ing.  The  cardinal's  book  must  have  been  as  fataJ  to 
E  reputation  as  Fontenelle's  ear-trumpet.* 

I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  with 
a  brief  outline  of  his  person.  ECs  complexion  was  sal- 
low ;  his  countenance  ^arp  and  emaciated ;  his  nose 
aquiline;  his  upper  lip  projected  iar  over  the  lower. 
His  eyes  were  small,  deep  set  iu  hia  head,  dark,  vivid, 
and  penetrating.  His  forehead  ample,  and,  what  was 
remarkable,  without  a  wrinkle,  thou^  the  expression 
of  his  features  was  somewhat  severe.f  His  voice  was 
clear,  but  not  agreeable.  His  enunciation  measured 
and  precise.  His  demeanour  was  grave,  his  carriage 
firm  and  erect;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  his  whole 
presence  commanding.  His  constitution,  naturally 
robust,  was  impaired  by  his  severe  austerities  uid 
severer  cares ;  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life,  was 
so  delicate  as  to  be  extremely  senrible  to  the  vicissi- 
tndes  and  inclemency  of  the  weather.^ 

I  have  noticed  the  resembUmce  whidi  Ximenes  bore 
to  the  great  French  minister,  Cardinal  Richelieu.     It 


(Gtom«z,  De  Bebua  0«stu,  fbL 
2 IS.)  Richelieu's  mas  found  to 
be  perforated  with  little  bole*. 
The  abb^  Ilichard  deduce*  a 
theory  from  this,  which  may 
startle  the  phynok^pit  even  mora 
than  the  &cU.  "  On  ouvrit  son 
Test,  on  y  trouva  1 1  petiti  trous 
par  ou  s'exhftloient  lei  vapeun  de 
■on  earreau.  ce  qui  lit  qu'il  n'eflt 

Cia  aucun  inal  de  tfite;  au 
que  le  Tett  de  Ximen^  fitoit 
nns  suture,  i  quoi  I'on  attribua 
let  efEroyables  wiuleun  de  thte 
qull  aToit  preaque  toujoun." — 
Parana,  p.  177. 

i  fioblea,  Vida  de  Ximenet, 
cap.  I  a.— Oomea,  De  Sebui  Qh- 
til,  fbl.  218. 

tot 


*  Oriedo,  Quincuogenas,  MS. 
— ^}omei,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  ubi 
supra. — Roblee,  Vida  de  Ximenei, 
cap.  1 3. — Quintanilla,  Archetype, 
lib,  S,  cap.  5,7,  S;  who  dtet  Dr. 
Vergan,  tlie  cardinal's  fiiend. 

It  is  Baron  Grimm,  I  think, 
who  tells  us  of  Fontenelle's  habit 
of  dropping  hii  trumpet  when  the 
eonvemtion  did  not  pay  him  for 
the  trouble  of  holding  it  up.  The 
good-natured  Beynoldi*  acconJing 
to  Ooldimith,  could  "  diift  his 
trumpet "  on  luch  an  emergency 
also. 

t  Ximenes's  head  was  ex- 
amined aome  finty  ynn  aftar  hii 
intenraent,  and  the  skull  was 
found    to    be    without    luturea. 
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vas,  after  all,  however,  more  in  the  circumstances  of 
situation,  than  in  their  characters ;  though  the  moet 
promiuent  traits  of  these  were  not  dissimilar.*  Both, 
though  hnd  ecclesiastics,  reached  the  highest  honoors 
of  the  state,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  directed 
the  destinies  of  their  countries,  f  Richelieu's  autho- 
rity, however,  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Ximenes, 
for  he  was  screened  by  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  while 
the  latter  was  exposed,  by  his  insulated  and  unshelter- 
ed position,  to  the  full  blaze  of  envy,  and,  of  coarse, 
opposition.  Both  were  ambitious  of  mihtary  glory, 
and  showed  c^tacity  for  attaining  it.  Both  achieved 
their  great  results  by  that  rare  union  of  high  mental 
endowments  and  great  efficiency  in  action,  which  is 
always  irresistible. 

The  moral  basis  of  their  characters  was  entirely 
difierent.  The  French  cardinal's  was  selfishness,  pure 
and  unmitigated.  His  religion,  politics,  his  principles 
in  short,  in  every  sense,  were  subservient  to  this. 
Offences  against  the  state  he  could  forgive;  those 
against  himself  he  pursued  with  implacable  rancour. 
His  authority  was  literally  cemented  with  blood.  His 
immense  powers  and  patronage  were  perverted  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  fvnily.  Though  bold  to 
temerity  in  his  plans,  he  betrayed  more  than  once  a 
want  of  true  courage  in  their  execution.     Though  vio- 

*  A  little  treatise  has  been  de-  +  The  catalogue  of  the  Tarious 

voted  to  this  very  Buhject,  entitled  office*  of  Ximenes  occupee  ncar 

"  ParallSle    du    Card.  Ximen^t  half  a  page  of  Quintanilla.     At 

et  du  Card.  Richelieu,  par  Mons.  the  time  of  his  death,  the  <Mef 

I'Abbi     Richard ;     k     Trevoux,  ones  that  he  filled  were  those  of 

1705."     tm   pp.    ISmo.      The  archbishop  oF  Toledo,  and  conse- 

author,  with  a  candour  rare  in-  quently  primate  of  Spun,  grand 

deed   where    national   vanity  is  chancellor  of  Castile,  cardinal  of 

interested,    strikes    the    balance  the   Roman    church,    inquisitoi^ 

without   hesitation   in   ftvour  of  gwienl  of  Castile,  and  regrait. 
the  foreigner  Ximenes. 
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lent  and  impetuous,  he  could  stoop  to  be  a  diesembler. 
Though  arrogant  in  the  extreme,  he  courted  the  soft 
inceuse  of  ilattery.  In  his  mannera  he  had  the  advan- 
ta^  over  the  Spanish  prelate.  He  could  be  a  cour- 
tier in  courts,  and  had  a  more  refined  and  cultivated 
taste.  In  one  respect  he  had  the  advantage  over 
Ximenes  in  morals.  He  was  not,  like  him,  a  bigot. 
He  had  not  the  religious  basis  in  bis  composition, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  bigotry. — Their  deaths  were 
typical  of  their  characters.  Richelieu  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  so  deeply  execrated,  that  the  enraged  populace 
would  scarcely  allow  his  remains  to  be  Itud  quietly  in 
the  grave.  Ximenes,  on  the  contrary,  was  buried 
amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  people ;  bis 
memory  was  honoured  even  by  his  enemies,  and  his 
name  is  reverenced  by  his  countrymen,  to  this  day,  as 
that  of  a  Saint. 


Dr.  Lorenzo  Qalindez  de  CarbajftI,  one  of  the  beat  Buthoritiea  for 
tranncUons  in  the  latter  port  of  our  Hiatoiy,  wai  bom  of  a  respectable 
fiunily,  at  Plooenda,  in  1472.  Little  ia  gathered  of  his  early  life,  but 
that  he  waa  itudioua  in  hi>  habita,  deToting  himaelf  aanduoutl;  to  the 
acquidtion  of  the  dvil  and  canon  law.  He  filled  the  chur  of  profeasor 
in  thia  deportment  at  Salamanca  for  aevoal  yean.  Hia  great  attain- 
ment! and  reapectable  character  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Catholic  queen,  who  gave  him  a  place  in  the  royal  council.  In  thia 
capacity  he  was  conatantly  at  the  court,  where  be  aeema  to  have  main- 
tained himself  in  the  eateem  of  lui  royal  miatreaa,  and  of  Ferdinand 
after  her  death.  The  queen  testified  her  respect  for  Carbajal  by  ap- 
pointing him  oneof  thecommisnoneraforpreparinga  digeatof  the  Cas- 
tilisn  law.  He  made  considerable  progress  in  thia  aiduoua  work  ;  but 
bow  great  ia  unceitwn,  unce,  &om  whatever  cause,  (there  appears  to  be 
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B  myateiy  alwut  it,)  the  firuiti  of  hia  labour  were  never  made  public ; 
K  drcurostance  deeply  regretted  by  the  CaEtilian  jurirta.  (Auo  y 
Manuel,  Ingtitucioneaj  Introd.  p.  99.) 

Carbajol  left  behind  him  KTeral  historical  works,  according  to  Nie. 
Antonio,  whose  catalogue,  howerer,  rests  on  Teiy  slender  grounds. 
(Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  ii.  p.  3.)  The  work  by  whjcli  he  is  best 
known  to  Spanish  scholars,  is  his  "  Analea  del  fi«y  Don  Fonando 
el  Catdlico,"  which  itill  remuni  ia  manutcripL  Tliere  is  certainlj 
no  Christian  country  for  which  the  inrention  of  piinttng,  k  liberBlIy 
patronized  there  at  its  birth,  has  done  so  little  as  for  Spain.  Her 
libraries  teem  at  this  day  with  manuscripts  of  the  greatest  interest  Sa 
the  illustration  of  every  stage  of  her  lustory ;  but  ^udi,  alas  I  in  the 
present  gloomy  condition  of  BfTairs,  have  less  chance  of  coming  to  the 
li^t,  than  at  the  close  t^  tbe_  fifteenth  century,  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  in  its  in&ncy. 

Carbajal's  Annals  cover  the  whole  ground  of  our  narrative,  hmn  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the  coming  of  Charles  V.  inta 
Spain.  They  are  plainly  written,  without  amlntion  of  rtietorical  shovr 
or  refinement.  The  early  part  is  little  better  than  memoranda  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  period,  with  particular  notice  of  all  the  mign* 
tioni  of  the  comt.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
comprehending  Fer^nand's  death,  and  the  regency  of  Ximenea,  the 
author  is  very  full  and  drcumstantjal.  As  he  had  a  conspicuons  place 
in  the  government,  and  was  always  with  the  court,  his  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  important  period  is  of  the  h^iest  value  as  that  of  an 
eyewitness  and  an  actor,  and,  it  maybe  added,  a  man  of  sagadty  and 
sound  prindf^es.  No  better  comroentaiy  on  the  merit  <^  his  work 
need  be  required  than  the  brief  tribute  of  Alvaio  Gomes,  the  aecom- 
plished  biographer  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  "  Potto  Annales  Laurentii 
Qalendi  Caravajali,  quibus  vir  gravissimua  rerumque  illarum  cum 
primis  particeps  quinqua^ta  fermd  annorum  memoriam  complexus 
est,  haud  vulgariter  meam  opraam  juvenmL" — De  Sebus  Geeti*, 
Fra&tio. 
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OBHEBAL  BETIEW  OF  THE  ADHINIffnuTION  OF  FEBDI- 
NAND  AMD  ISABELLA. 

Policy  of  the  Ciown — towardi  the  Noblei  —  the  Clergy. —  Con- 
■idention  of  the  Commoni.  —  AdTancemeot  of  KerogatiTe. — 
Lc^  Compilations.  —  TheLqal  Profeanon.  — Tiade. — UanufiM>- 
tures.  —  Agriculture.  —  Rertrictive  Policy. — Berenuea.  —  Progreaa 
of  DiacoTery.  —  Colonial  Adminiatiation.  —  Geneial  Prosperity.  — 
Increate  of  Population.  —  ChlTalroua  Sjurit.  —  The  Period  of  Na- 
tional Olory, 

We  have  now  traversed  that  important  period  of 
history,  comprehendiDg  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  a  period 
when  the  convulsions  which  shook  to  the  ground  the 
ancient  political  &brics  of  Europe  roused  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants  Irom  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  for  ages.  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  felt 
the  general  impulse.  Under  the  glorious  rule  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  we  have  beheld  her  emerging 
from  chaos  into  a  new  existence  ;  unfolding,  under  the 
influence  of  institutions  adapted  to  her  genius,  ener- 
gies of  which  she  was  before  unconscious;  enlarging 
her  resources  from  all  the  springs  of  domestic  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  insensibly  losing  the 
ferocious  habits  of  a  fisudal  age,  in  the  refinements  of 
an  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  her  divided  powers  had 
been  concentrated  under  one  head,  and  the  system  of 
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interaal  economy  completed,  we  have  seen  her  descend 
into  the  arena  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  achieTe  the  most  important  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  both  in  that  quarter  and  in 
Africa;  and  finally  crowning  the  whole  by  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  a  boundless  empire  beyond 
the  waters.  In  the  progress  of  the  action,  we  may 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with  its  details  to  at- 
tend sufficiently  to  the  principles  which  regulated 
them ;  but,  now  that  we  have  reached  the  close,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  cast  a  parting  glance  over  the 
field  that  we  have  traversed,  and  briefly  survey  the 
principal  steps  by  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  under 
Divine  Providence,  led  their  nation  up  to  such  a  height 
of  prosperity  and  glory. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  their  accession,  saw  at 
once  that  the  chief  source  of  the  distractions  of  the 
country  lay  in  the  overgrown  powers  and  factious 
spirit  of  the  nobility.  Their  first  efibrts,  therefore, 
were  directed  to  abate  these  as  far  as  possible.  A 
similar  movement  was  going  forward  in  the  other 
European  monarchies ;  but  in  none  was  it  crowned 
with  so  speedy  and  complete  success  as  in  Castile, 
by  means  of  those  bold  and  decisive  measures  which 
have  been  detailed  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work.* 
The  same  policy  was  steadily  pursued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  reign ;  less  indeed  by  open  assault 
than  by  indirect  means-f 

Among  these,   one  of  the  most  efiectual  waa  the 

■  Ante,  Pftrt  I.  Chapter  6.  ngned  b;  the  great  lordi  and  pn- 

t  Among  the  minor  means  for  latea,  but  which,  from  the  Ume 

diminuhing  the  conaequence   of  of  Ferdinand  and  lubella,  were 

the  nobility,  may  be  mentioned  aubmitted  for   signature  only  to 

the  T^ulation  reapecting  the  "  pri-  ofGcers   especially   appointed  for 

vilegios   rodadoa  ;  "  instruments  the  purpose.  Salaxar  de  Hendoss, 

formerly  requiring  to  be  counter-  Dignidades,  lib.  Z,  cap.  12. 
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omission  to  summon  the  privileged  orders  to  cortes, 
in  Beveral  of  tlie  mrat  important  sessions  of  that  body. 
Ttiis,  so  far  from  being  a  new  stretch  of  prerogative. 
was  only  an  exercise  of  the  anomalous  powers  already 
familiar  to  the  crown,  as  elsewhere  noticed.*  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  grievance  by 
the  other  party,  who  regarded  these  meetings  with  the 
more  indiffereuce,  since  their  aristocratic  immunities 
exempted  them  from  the  taxation  which  was  gene- 
rally the  prominent  object  of  them.  But,  from  what- 
ever cause  proceeding,  by  this  impolitic  acquiescence 
they  surrendered,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  of 
their  rights, — one  which  has  enabled  the  British  ari&^ 
tocracy  to  maintain  its  political  consideration  unim- 
paired, while  that  of  the  Castilian  has  faded  away  into 
an  empty  pageant,  f 

Another  practice  steadily  pursued  by  the  sove- 
reigns, was  to  raise  men  of  humble  station  to  offices 
of  the  highest  trust ;  not,  however,  like  their  con- 
temporary, Louis  the  Eleventh,  because  their  station 
was  humble,  in  order  to  mortify  the  higher  orders, 
but  because  they  courted  merit,  wherever  it  was  to 
befonnd;} — a  policy  much  and  deservedly  commended 
by  the  sagacious  observers  of  the  time.^     The  history 

*  Ante,  Introd.  Beet.  1.  tatw,  were  under  diicusnon,  but 

"I-  A  pertinent  example  of  this  not  till  then.     Ibid.  p.  1 65. 
policy  of  the  wTereigna  occurred  X    T^^^  ■b™^    principle  made 

in  the  cort«i  of  Modngsl,  1476;  them  equally  vi^lant  in  muntwn- 

where,  notwithitBiiding  the  im-  ing  the  purity  of  thoie  in  office, 

portantiubjectaof  legislation,  none  Oriedo  mentionn;  that  in    1497 

but  the  third  estate  were  prewnt,  they  removed  a  number  of  juriitB 

(Pulgar,  Reyes  C!at61icoB,  p.  94. )  on  the  charge  of  bribery  and  otiier 

An  equally  apposite  illuitratitni  malrenation,  from  their  seata  in 

ii  afforded  by  Um  care  to  summon  the  roval  council.     Quincuagenas,- 

the  great  tusbIs  to  the  cortei  of  MS.  oial.  de  Oiizio. 
Toledo,  in  1480,  when  matters  j  See  a  letter  of  the  council 

nearly  touching  them,  aa  the  re-  to   diaries  V.  commending  the 

vocation  of  their  honours  and  es-  course  adopted  by  lua  grandpa- 
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of  Spun  does  not  probably  aflford  another  example  of 
a  person  of  the  lowlj  condition  of  Ximenes  attaining, 
not  merely  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  but 
eventnally  its  nneontrolled  supremacy.*  The  malti- 
plication  of  legal  tribunals,  and  other  crvil  <MBSf3es, 
afforded  the  soveveigns  ample  scope  for  pursuing  this 
policy,  in  the  demand  created  for  professional  science. 
The  nobles,  intmsted  hitherto  with  the  chief  diiection 
of  afibirs,  now  saw  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  pOTSons 
who  had  other  qnalifications  than  martial  proweK 
or  hereditary  rank.  Such  as  courted  distinction  were 
compelled  to  seek  it  by  the  regular  areaues  of  academic 
discipline.  How  extensirely  the  spirit  operated,  and 
with  what  brilliaat  saccess*  we  have  already  seen.-f- 
But,  whatever  the  aristocracy  may  have  gained  in 
refinement  of  character,  it  resigned  mnch  of  its  pre- 
■oripti've  power  when  it  condescended  to  enter  the 
arena  on  terms  of  eqnal  competition  with  its  inferiors 
for  the  prizes  of  talent  and  scholarship. 

Ferdinand  pursued  a  similar  course  in  his  own  do- 
minions of  Aragon,  where  he  uniformly  supported  the 
commons,  or  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
supported  by  them,  in  the  attempt  to  circumscribe  the 
aathority  of  tiie  great  feudatories.     Although  he  ac* 

lentiin  tlMTpramotioiutooffiM,         f  Ante,  Put  I.  Chatter  19. — ■ 

apud  Carbajal,  Anslw,  US.  »So  "  No  o>  porece  r  vm,"  ny i  Orie- 

1517,  eap.4.  do,  in  me  of  hii  Dialogues,  "  qoe 

*    Yet    itmig«    inetancei    of  e«  mejor  ganado  eso,  que  lea  H 

immotion   are    not  waDting    in  eu  prfncipe  por  lui  eenidoe,  k  lo 

Spanish  hiatoiy ;  witneu  the  ad-  que    tlenu    justaniente    de   n» 

Tmturer  ftipperda  in  Philip  V.'a  t^cios,  que  lo  que  k  adquiere  r>- 

time,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  bando  capas  agenae,  k  matando  4 

in  OUT  oim ;   men    who,   owing  Tertiendo  cangre  de  CriBtianoB  ?" 

their  Rucceu  leu  to  their  own  (Quincuagenaa,  MS.  bat.  1 ,  quinc 

powen    than   the    imbecility   of  j,  dial.  9.)    The  tentiment  would 

othera,  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  hare  been  too  enlightened  for  a 

bold  and  indepedent  iway  ex-  SpanUh  cavalier  of  the  fifteenth 

erdaed  by  Ximenes.  century. 
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eomplished  this  to  a  considerable  extent,  their  power 
was  too  firmly  intrenched  behind  positive  institutions 
to  be  aSeoted  like  that  of  the  Caetilian  aristocrac}', 
whose  rights  had  been  swelled  beyond  their  legitimate 
limits  by  every  species  of  usnrpation.* 

With  all  the  privileges  retrieved  from  this  order,  it 
still  possessed  a  di8proport;ionate  weight  in  the  political 
balance.  The  great  lords  still  claimed  some  of  the 
most  coasiderable  posts,  both  civil  and  military.-f  Their 
reveiraes  were  immense^  and  their  broad  lands  covered 
unbroken  leagues  of  extent  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  {    The  queen,  who   reared  many  of  their 

riquez,  and  that  of  conitable  in 
the  houK  of  Veluco.  Althon^ 
of  great  authority  and  importance 
in  their  origin,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  time  of  the  Catholic  Hve- 
rragns,  these  posti  gisdually,  after 
becoming  hei«ditSTT,  declined  into 
mere  titular  dignities.  Salazar 
de  HendozB,  Dignidadea,  lib.  g, 
cap.  8,  10 ;  lib.  8,  cap.  21.  —  L. 
Harineo,  Cosu  HemorablM,  fid. 


*  In  the  cortei  of  Galatayud, 
in  1515,  the  Aia^onese  nobles 
withheld  the  supplies,  with  the 
dedgn  of  compelling  the  crown  to 
relinqnisb  ceitiun  n^ts  of  juris- 
diction which  it  astumed  over 
their  Tassals.  "  Lea  parecio," 
said  the  archbishop  of  Soragona, 
in  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  "  que 
auian  perdido  mucho,  en  que  el 
ceptro  real  cobrasie  lo  aijo,  por 
su  industria.  *  *  ■  *  E*to  lot 
otros  estados  del  nyao  lo  atri- 
buyeron  a  gran  virtud :  y  lo  e«- 
timauan  por  benefido  inmortsL" 
(Zorita,  Analea,  torn.  vL  lib.  10, 
cap.  98.)  The  other  eit&t«i,  in 
&ct,  saw  their  interetti  too  clear- 
ly, not  to  concur  with  the  crown 
m  this  assertion  of  its  ancient 
prerogatiTe.  Blancaa,  Modo  de 
Proceder,  fbl.  100. 

t  Sacb,  for  example,  were 
those  of  great  chancellor,  of  ad- 
miral, and  of  constaMe  of  Castile. 
The  lint  of  these  ancient  offices 
was  permanently  united  bv  Isa- 
bella with  that  of  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  office  of  admiral 
became  herediUry,  afW  Henry 
III,  in  the  noUe  family  of  Ed- 


f4. 

t  The  dnke  of  In&ntado,  head 
of  the  andent  home  of  Moidoza, 
whose  estates  lay  in  Castile,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  of  the  pnvincea 
of  the  kingdom,  is  desmbed  by 
HaTa^cn  as  living  in  great  mag- 
nificence. He  maintained  a  body- 
guard of  200  foot,  besides  men-at- 
armi;  and  could  muster  more 
than  30,000  vassals.  (Viagpo, 
foL  6,  SS.)  Oviedo  makes  the 
tame  statement.  (Qiuncuagenas, 
HS.  bat  1,  qumc  1,  dial.  S.) 
Ludo  Marineo,  among  other 
things  in  bis  curious /orro^,  haa 
given  an  estiniat«  of  the  roits, 
"  poco  mas  6  menos,"  of  the  great 
nobility  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
whose  whole    amount    be  com- 
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children  in  the  royal  palace,  under  her  own  eye,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  her  potent  vassals  to  the  court;* 
but  many,  still  cherishing  the  ancient  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, preferred  to  live  in  feudal  grandeur,  sur- 
rounded by  their  retainers  in  their  strong  castles,  and 
wait  there,  in  grim  repose,  the  hour  when  they  might 
sally  forth  and  reassert  by  alrms  their  despoiled  autho- 
rity. Such  a  season  occurred  on  Isabella's  death.  The 
warlike  nobles  eagerly  seized  it ;  but  the  wily  and 
resolute  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  the  iron  hand  of 
Ximenes,  kept  them  in  check,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  round  whom 


putes  at  one-third  of  those  of  the 

whole  liingdom.     I  will  select  a 

few  of  the  names  fomiliac  to  lu 

in  the  present  narrative. 

Enriquez,  admiral  of  Castile, 
£0,000  ducats  income,  equal  to 
440,000  dollara. 

Velasco,  constable  of  Caatile, 
60,000  ducata  Income,  estates 
in  old  Castile. 

Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  50,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  Cas- 
tile and  Navarre. 

Mendoza,  duke  of  Infantado, 
£0,000  ducatB  income,  estates 
in  Castile  and  other  provinces. 

Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonio, 
55,000  ducats  income,  estates 
in  Andalusia. 

Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
SO, 000  ducata  income,  estates 
in  CasUle  and  Andaluua. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  duke  of  Arcos, 
25,000  ducats  income,  estates 
in  Andaluua. 

Pocheco,  duke  of  Escalona  (mar- 
quis of  Vitlena),  60,000  ducats 
income,  estates  in  Castile. 

Cordova,  duke  of  Sesaa,  60,000 
ducata  income,  estates  in  Na- 
ples and  Andoluuo. 


Agiular,  marquis  of  Pric^,  40,000 
ducata  income,  estates  in  An- 
dalusia and  Estremodun. 
Mendoza,      count     of    Tendilla, 
1 5,000  ducats  income,  estates 
in  Castile. 
I^entel,   count    of    Benavente, 
60,000  ducata  income,  estates 
in  Castile. 
Oiron,   count   of  Uiena,  20,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  An- 
dalusia. 
Silva,  count  of  (^(uentes,  10,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  Anda- 
lusia. 
(Cosas  Memorahles,  foL  24,  25.) 
The  estimate  ii  confirmed,  with 
some  alight  ducrepances,  by  Na- 
vagiero,  Viasgio,  fbl.  18,  S3,  et 
alibi.     See  aJu  Salazar  de  Men- 
doza, Dignidades,  discurso  2. 

•  "  &i  casa  de  aquelloa  Prin- 
ci^  estaban  las  hijas  de  los 
prininpales  teiiores  e  cavalleroa 
por  domas  de  la  Reyna  ^  de  las 
Intantas  bus  hijas,  y  en  la  corte 
ondaban  todos  los  mayorauos  y 
hijos  de  gr&ndea  i  los  mas  here- 
dados  de  sus  reynos."  Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas,  MS.  bat.  1,  quinc. 
4,  dial  44. 
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the  hanghtj  aristocracy  of  Castile,  shorn  of  substantial 
power,  were  content  to  revolve  as  the  satellites  of 
a  court,  reflecting  only  the  borrowed  splendours  of 
royalty. 

The  queen's  govemment  was  equally  vigilant  in 
resisting  ecclesiastical  encroachment.  It  may  appear 
otherwise  to  one  who  casts  a  superficial  glance  at 
her  reign,  and  beholds  her  surrounded  always  by  a 
troop  of  ghostly  advisers,  and  avowing  religion  as 
the  great  end  of  her  principal  operations  at  home 
and  abroad.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  while  in 
all  her  acts  she  confessed  the  influence  of  religion, 
she  took  more  efl^ectual  means  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers  of  the 
clergy-t  The  volume  of  her  proffmdlicas  is  filled 
with  laws  designed  to  limit  their  jurisdiction,  and  re- 
strain their  encroachments  on  the  secular  authorities.^ 


*  "  Como  quier  que  oia  el 
parecer  de  jiertona*  rtligiotat  k 
de  loB  otroa  letradoB  que  eerca 
della  enui,  pero  la  mayor  parU 
Beguift  las  cobb*  por  hu  ailiitrio." 
Fidgar,  Reyei  CBt61icoi,  port.  1, 
cap.  4. 

t  Ludo  Marineo  hai  collected 
many  poiticutara  respecting  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
m  hia  time.  There  were  four  me- 
tnniolitan  lees  in  Castile. 

Toledo,  income  80,000  ducati. 

St  James,  "      24,000     •< 

Seville,        "      20.000     " 

Qranada,    "     10,000    " 

There  were  twenty-nine  bishop* 

rici,     whose     aggregate     reven- 

uei,  very  unequally  apportioned, 

amounted  to  251,000  ducati.  The 

church  livings  in   Aragon    were 

much  fewer  and  leaner  than  in 

Caitile.     (Cosas  Memorobles,  !bl. 


23.)  The  Venetian  Navapero 
speaks  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Toledo  as  "  the  wealthiest  in 
Christendom;"  iU  canons  lived 
in  stately  palaces,  and  its  reven- 
ues, with  those  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, equalled  those  of  the  whole 
city  of  Toledo.  (  Vi^gio,  fbl.  9.) 
He  notices  also  the  great  opulence 
of  the  churches  of  Seville,  Ouoda- 
lupe,  &c.     Fol.  11,  13. 

X  See  Pragm&ticas  del  Reyno, 
foL  II,  140,  Ul,  171,  et  toe  al. 
—Prom  one  of  these  ordinances, 
it  appears  the  clergy  were  not 
backward  in  remonstniting  against 
what  they  deemed  an  infringe- 
ment of  uieir  rights.  (Fol.  172.) 
The  queen,  however,  while  she 
guarded  against  their  usurpations, 
mterfered  more  then  once,  with 
her  usual  sense  of  justice,  on  their 
application,  to  shield  them  from 
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Towards  the  Roman  See  she  maintained,  as  we  haTe 
often  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  same  independent 
attitude.  By  the  celebrated  concordat  made  with 
Sixtas  the  Fourth,  in  1482,  the  pope  conceded  to 
the  BOTereigns  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  church.*  The  Holy  See,  however, 
still  assumed  the  collation  to  inferior  benefices,  which 
were  too  often  lavished  on  non-residents,  and  other- 
wise unsuitable  persons.  The  queen  sometimes  ex- 
torted a  papal  indulgence,  granting  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation for  a  limited  time ;  on  which  occasiona  she 
showed  such  alacrity,  that  she  is  known  to  have  dig- 
posed,  in  a  single  day,  of  more  than  twNity  prebends 
and  inferior  digoities.  At  other  times,  when  the  no- 
mination made  by  bis  Holiness,  as  not  nn&equently 
happened,  was  distasteful  to  her,  she  would  take  care 
to  defeat  it,  by  forbidding  the  buU  to  be  published 
until  laid  before  the  privy  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  benefice  till 
her  own  requisitions  were  complied  with-f 

She  was  equally  solicitous  in  watching  over  tbe 
morals  of  the  clergy,  inculcating  on  the  higher  pre- 
lates to  hold  frequent -pastoral  communication  with 
their  suffragans,  and  to  report  to  her  such  as  were 
delinquent.^  By  these  vigilant  measures  she  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  weeding  out  the  sensuality  and  indo- 
lence which  had  so  long  defiled  it ;  while  she  had 
the   inCTpressible   satisfaction   to   see  the    principal 

the  enoroat^menU  of  the  civil  tri-  Inibnne,  apud  SemanBiio  Eiudito, 

bunslE.     Biol.  Infbnne,  apud  Se-  toin.iii.pp.9£ — lOS. — Pngm^ti- 

manario  Erudito,  torn.  iiL  pp.  98,  caa  del  Sitjno,  fol.  14. 
89.  X  ^i"^'  Infbnne,  apud  Semaaa- 

*  See  Part  I.  CSiapter  6,  of  tbii  rio  Erudito,  torn.  iiL  p.  94. — L. 

Hiatoiy.  Uarineo,  Coaas  Hemorafalee,  fol. 

f  See  examines  of  this,  in  Riol,  1  Si. 
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plac^  long  before  her  death,  occupied  by  prelates 
whose  learning  and  relijj^oiis  prindiple  gave  the  best 
aseurance  of  the  stability  of  the  reformation.*  Few 
of  the  Castilian  mouarchs  haTe  been  brought  more 
frequently  into  collision,  or  pursued  a  bolder  policy, 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  Still  fewer  have  extorted 
from  it  such  important  graces  and  concesnons;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  be  imputed,  says  a  Cas* 
tilian  writer,  "to  siDgular  good  fortune  and  consum- 
mate prudence  ;"t  to  that  deep  conviction  of  the 
que«i'8  integrity,  we  may  also  add,  which  disarmed 
resistance,  even  in  her  enemies. 

The  condition  of  the  commons  nnder  this  Teign 
WES  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  proiperons  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  Spanish  history.  New 
avenaes  to  wealth  and  honours  were  opened  to  them ; 
and  perBons  and  property  were  alike  protected  under 
the  feariess  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law. 
"  Such  was  the  justice  dispensed  to  every  one  under 
this  auspicious  reign,"  exclaims  Marineo,  "  that  no- 
bles and  cavaliers,  citizens  and  labourers,  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  servantEi,  all  equally  partook  of 
it.*'t      We  find  no  complaints  of  arbitrary  imprison- 

*  Oriodo  bean  emphatic  testi-  eron  1m  Reyes  de  la  nntA  6ede 

mony  to  thU.  "  En  nueatroi  tiem-  mu  gndaa  y  privilegios  que  nin- 

poi  h&  habido  en  Eip^Ia  de  nue*-  guno  de  nu  niceaorei ;  prueba  de 

tra  Naciim  giandes  varmies  Letra-  lu  Felicidad,  y  de  lu  prudentisuns 

doB,  excelentefl  PerladM  y  Beligi-  eonducta."     Riol,  Injbnne,  apud 

cwM  y  penonaa  que  por  aus  hal^-  Bemanario  Erudite,  torn.  iii.  p.  9S. 

dadei  y  iciencias  ban  mbido  6  laa  ^  "  Porque  la  iKuolidad  de  Is 

maa  altaa  dignidodei  de  Capeloi  6  juatieia  que  loa  bienauentursdot 

de  Anobiipadoi  y  todo  lo  que  maa  Principea  hazian  era  tsl,  que  todoi 

•e  puede  alcanzar,  en  la  Igleria  loa  honibrea  de  qualquier  condicion 

de   Dioa."      Quincuagenaa,    HS.  que  Tueaaen :  aoia  noblea,  y  caua- 

dial.  de  Talarera. — CoL  de  Ctiu-  llerot :  aora  plebeyot,  y  labradorei, 

laa,  t«n.  i.  p.  4*0.  y  rico*,  o  pobres,  fla«»  o  fiiertea, 

f  "  Lo  que  debe  admirar  ea,  aeSorea,  o  aienioa  en  lo  que  a  la 

que  en  el  tiempo  miamo  que  ae  juaticia  tocaua  todoe  iiieaaen  igua- 

oontendia  con  tanto  aidor,  obtuvi-  lea."    Coaaa  Memonblea,  fol.  1 80. 
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ment,  and  no  attempts,  so  frequent  both  in  earli«- 
and  later  times,  at  illegal  taxation.  In  this  parti- 
cular, indeed,  Isabella  manifested  the  greatest  tender- 
new  for  her  people.  By  her  commutation  of  the  ca- 
pricious tax  of  the  alcacala  for  a  detenninate  one, 
and  still  more  bj  transferring  its  collection  from  the 
revenue  officers  to  the  citizens  themselves,  she  greatly 
relieved  her  subjects.* 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  call  for  troops 
for  the  military  operations  in  which  the  government 
was  constantly  engaged,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample of  neighbouring  countries,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  establish  that  iron  bulwark  of  despotism,  a 
standing  army;  at  least,  none  nearer  than  that  of 
the  voluntary  levies  of  the  hermandad,  raised  and 
paid  by  the  people.  The  Queen  never  admitted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Ximenes  in  regard  to  the  foun- 
dation of  government.  Hers  was  essentially  one  of 
opinion,  not  force.f     Had  it  rested  on  any  other  than 


*  These  beneficial  changes  were 
made  with  the  advice,  and  through 
the  agency  of  Ximenet.  (Oomez, 
De  Rebus  Oeatia,  fot.  24.— Quin- 
tanilla,  Archetype,  p.  181.)  The 
akavaia,  a  tax  of  one  t«nth  on 
all  tranafera  of  property,  produced 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
revenue.  As  it  wa*  originally  de- 
rigned,  more  than  a  century  before, 
to  fumiBb  funds  for  the  Moorish 
war,  Isabella,  as  we  have  seen  in 
her  testament,  entertuned  great 
scruples  as  to  the  right  to  continue 
it,  without  the  connrmatlon  of  the 
people,  afUr  that  was  temunated. 
Ximenes  recommended  its  aboli- 
tion, without  any  qualification,  to 
Charles  V ;  but  in  vain,  (liikm 
auct.  ubi  supra.)  Whatever  be 
thought  of  its  legality,  there  can 


be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  ntost 
successful  means  ever  devised  by 
a  government  for  shackling  tin 
industry  and  enterprise  of  its  sub- 
jects. 

t  A  pragniatic  was  issued,  Sep- 
tember ISth,  1495,  prescribing 
the  weapons  and  the  seasons  for 
a  r^ular  training  of  the  militia. 
The  preamble  declares  that  it 
was  loade  at  the  instance  of  tfie 
representatives  of  the  cities  and 
the  nobles,  who  compluned  that, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  tranquillity 
which  the  Idngdom,  through  die 
divine  mercy,  had  for  some  yean 
enjoyed,  the  people  were  very 
generally  unprovided  with  arms, 
ofTenrive  or  defensive,  havh^  sold 
or  suffered  them  to  fall  into  decay, 
insomuch  tlutt,  in  their  present 
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the  broad  basis  of  public  opinion,  it  could  not  have 
withstood  a  day  the  violent  shocks  to  which  it  was 
earlj  exposed,  nor  have  achieved  the  important  re- 
volution that  it  finally  did,  both  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  concerns  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom,  on  Isabella's  acces- 
sion, necessarily  gave  the  commons  unwonted  consi- 
deration. In  the  tottering  state  of  her  affairs,  she 
was  obliged  to  rest  on  their  strong  arm  for  support. 
It  did  not  fail  her.  Three  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
or  rather  the  popular  branch  of  it,  were  held  during 
the  two  first  years  of  her  reign.  It  was  in  these 
early  assemblies  that  the  commons  bore  an  active 
part  in  concocting  the  wholesome  ^stem  of  laws 
which  restored  vitality  and  vigour  to  the  exhausted 
republic* 

After  this  good  work  was  achieved,  the  sessions  of 
that  body  became  more  rare.  There  was  less  occa^ 
sion  for  them,  indeed,  during  the  existence  of  the 
hermandad,  which  was  of  itself  an  ample  represen- 
tation of  the  Castilian  commons,  and  which  by  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  law  at  home,  and  by  liberal 
supplies  fbr  foreign  war,  superseded,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  call  for  more  regular  meetings  of  cortes.f 

condition,  they  would  be  found  Hanuel,  in  reference  to  the  latter, 

wholly  unprepared  to  meet  either  "  y  famosas  de  este  Reynado,  en 

domeBtic   diBturbance   or  foreign  el   qual  podemoB    aseguTKr,   que 

invasian.    (Pragm£ticas  del  Key-  tuYO  principio  el  mayor  aumento, 

no,  fol,  33.)     What  a  tribute  doei  y  arreglo  de  nucBtra  Jurispruden- 

thiB  afTord,  in  this  age  of  violence,  cia."     (Ingtituciones,   Introd.  p. 

to  the  mild,  paternal  diameter  of  91.)    Marina  notices  this  cortei 

the  administration  I  with  equal  pant^rie.     (Teoria, 

■  The  moBt    important   were  tom.  i.  p.  7S.)    See  also  Sempeie, 

thoM  of  Madrigal,  in  1176,  and  of  Hiat.  des  Cortte,  p.  197. 
Toledo,  in  1480,  to  which  I  have 

often  had  occBBion  to  refer.    "Las  t  See  Part  I.  Ch^iters  10,  11, 

Riaa    notables,"    Bay    Abw    and  et  alibi. 

VOL.  m.  2  E 
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The  habitual  ecoQomj,  too,  not  to  eay  frugality, 
which  regulated  the  public  as  well  as  private  ex- 
penditure of  the  sovereigns,  enabled  them,  after  this 
period,  with  occasional  exceptions,  to  dispense  with 
other  aid  than  that  drawn  from  the  r^nlar  rerenaes 
of  the  crown. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  po- 
litical franchises  of  the  people,  as  then  underetood, 
were  uniformly  respected.  The  number  of  cities  sum- 
moned to  cortes,  which  had  so  often  varied  according 
to  the  caprice  of  princes,  never  fell  short  of  tfaat  pre- 
scribed by  long  usage.  On  the  contrary,  an  addition 
was  made  by  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  and,  in  a 
cortes  held  soon  after  the  queen's  death,  we  find  s 
most  narrow  and  impolitic  remoostrance  of  the  l^is- 
lature  itself  against  the  alleged  unauthorized  extensioo 
of  the  privilege  of  representation.* 

In  one  remarkable  particular,  which  may  be  thought 
to  form  a  material  exception  to  the  last  observations, 
the  conduct  of  the  crown  deserves  to  be  noticed.  This 
was  the  promulgation  of  pragtndtieas,  or  royal  ordinan- 
ces, and  that  to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  under 
any  other  reign,  before  or  since.  This  important  pre- 
rogative was  claimed  and  exercised,  more  or  less  freely, 
by  most  European  sovereigns  in  ancient  times.  Nothing 
could  be   more  natural  than  that  the  prince   should 

•  At  Valladolid,  in  1506.  The  u  enjoying  the  pnTilega.  (Opus 
number  of  citiea  having  right  of  EpUt.  epiat.  460.)  Pulgar'a  eati- 
repreaentatioD,  "  que  acostumbran  mate,  however,  is  coirobarated  by 
continuamente  embiar  procura-  the  petition  of  the  cortea  of  Valla' 
dorea  a  cortei,"  according  to  Pul-  dolid,  which,  with  more  than  usual 
gar,  was  seventeen.  (Reyes  Ca-  effrontery,  would  limit  the  rapre- 
tolicoa,  cap.  95.)  Thia  waa  be-  aentstion  to  eighteen  citiea,  aa  pre- 
fore  Oranadawas  added.  Martyr,  scribed  "  por  algunas  leyes  i  in- 
writing  some  years  after  that  memorial  uso."  Marina,  Teoria, 
event,   enumerates    only  aixteen  torn.  i.  p.  161. 
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aiisame  sach  aathority,  or  that  the  people,  blind  to  the 
ultimate  consequences,  and  impatient  of  long  or  fre- 
quent sessions  of  the  l^fislature,  should  acquiesce  in  the 
temperate  use  of  it.  Ae  &r  as  these  ordinances  were 
of  an  executive  character,  or  designed  as  supplementary 
to  parliamentary  enactments,  or  in  obedience  to  pre- 
Tious  suggestions  of  cortes,  they  appear  to  lie  open  to 
no  constitutional  objections  in  Castile.*  But  it  was 
not  likely  that  limits,  somewhat  loosely  defined,  woald 
be  very  nicely  obserred ;  and  under  preceding  reigns 
this  branch  of  prerogative  had  been  most  intolerably 
abused.f 

A  large  proportion  of  these  laws  are  of  an  economical 
character,  designed  to  foster  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  to  secare  faimesa  in  commercial  dealings. f     Many 


*  Uany  of  thew  pragm^tieat 
purport  in  tbeir  preamblM  to  be 
made  wX  the  dentond  of  cortei; 
many  more  at  the  petition  of  cor- 
ponttoM  or  indiTidnsb ;  and  ma- 
ny from  the  good  pleanire  of  the 
Mvereigni,  bound  to  "  remedy  all 
grievance*,  and  pronde  for  the 
exiffenciea  of  the  itate."  Thete 
ordinances  very  frequently  are 
■tsted  to  have  been  made  with 
the  advice  of  the  royal  eounol. 
They  were  proclaimed  in  the  pub- 
lic iquarea  of  the  city  in  which 
they  were  executed,  and  after- 
wardi  in  tiioee  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  doc- 
ton  Aho  and  Manuel  divide  ^»r^ 
mdtieat  into  two  claiKi ;  thow 
made  at  the  initance  of  cortet, 
and  thow  emanating  from  the 
"lovereign,  u  tupremt  Ugiilator 
of  the  kingdom,  moved  by  hia 
anxiety  for  the  common  weal." 
"  MudiBi  de  eit«  g^nero,"  they 
add,  "  Gontiene  el  libro  raro  inti- 
tulado    Pragmdtiea*  dA  Regno, 


que  K  imprimio  la  primera  vez  en 
Alcalfi  en  1588."  (Institucionea, 
IntnxUp.  IIO.)  Thie  it  an  error ; 
— aee  p.  4X2,  note  (>  infra. 

t  "  Pot  la  preiente  premtftica- 
Hndoni"  nud  John  II,  in  one  of 
hii  ordinances,  "  lo  cual  todo  k 
cada  coia  dello  k  parte  delio  quie- 
ro  k  mando  k  ordeno  que  se  guarde 
e  cumpla  daqui  adeUnte  para  n- 
empre  jamii  en  todaa  las  cibdadei 
k  nllai  k  logares  non  embarganU 
cualesqiuer  leyea  e  fueio*  k  dere- 
choa  e  ordenamientoa,  constitucio- 
nei  k  poaeaiones  k  prem^Ucas-oen- 
cionea,  e  um>  k  costumbrei,  ca  en 
cuanto  6  eito  ataile  yo  los  abro^ 
k  derogo."  (Marina,  Teoria,tom.u. 
p.  216.)  This  was  ^e  very  euence 
of  despotism,  and  John  Ibund  it 
expedient  to  retract  these  espres- 
sions,  on  the  subsequent  remon- 
strance of  cortes. 

X  Indeed,  it  ia  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  evincing  the  progreai  of 
civilisation  under  this  reign,  that 
most  of  the  criminal  legislation  is 
X  i2 
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are  directed  against  the  growing  Bpirit  of  laxory,  and 
many  more  occupied  with  the  organization  of  the  pub- 
lic tribunals.  Whatever  be  thought  of  their  wisdom  in 
some  cases,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  detect  any  attempt  to 
innovate  on  the  settled  principles  of  criminal  jurispm- 
dence,  or  on  those  regulating  the  transfer  of  property. 
When  these  were  to  be  discussed,  the  sovereigns  were 
careful  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislature  ;  an  example 
which  found  little  favour  with  their  successors."  It  is 
good  evidence  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  generally  beneficial  scope  of  these  laws. 
that,  although  of  such  unprecedented  frequency,  they 
should  have  escaped  parliamentary  animadveruoa.  "f 
But,  however  patriotic  the  intentions  of  the  Catholic 


to  be  referred  to  its  commence- 
ment, while  the  laws  of  the  sub- 
Bequent  period  chiefly  coDcern  the 
new  relations  which  grow  out  of 
an  increased  domestic  industry. 
It  is  in  the  "  Ordenanfos  Reslea," 
and  "  Leyes  de  la  Hermandad," 
both  published  by  14S5,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  measures  agunst 
violence  and  r^ine. 

'  Thus,  for  example,  the  im- 
portant criminal  laws  of  the  Her- 
mandad, and  the  civil  code  called 
the  "  Laws  of  Toro,"  were  made 
under  the  express  sanction  of  the 
commons.  (Leyes  de  la  Herman- 
dad,  fol.  1.  —  Quademo  de  las 
Leyee  y  Nuevaa  Decisiones  hechas 
y  ordenadas  en  la  Ciudad  de  To- 
ro; Medina  del  Campo,  155S;  fbl. 
49.)  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  acts 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  intro- 
duced into  the  bmous  code  of  the 
"Ordenan9as  Beales,"  were  passed 
in  the  cortet  of  Madjrigal.in  1476, 
or  Toledo,  in  1480. 

f  It  should  be  stated,  however. 


that  the  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in 
1506,  two  years  afler  the  queen'a 
death,  enjoined  Philip  and  JoBnn* 
to  make  no  laws  wiUiout  the  con- 
sent of  cortes;  remonstrating,  at 
the  same  time,  agunst  the  exist- 
ence of  many  ro;^  proffmdticM, 
as  an  evil  to  be  redressed.  "  Y 
por  eito  le  estableci6  Id  que  no 
hiciesen  ni  renovasen  leyes  dno  en 
cortes."  •  •  •  Y  porque  fliers  de 
esta  6rden  se  han  hecho  muehas 
prematicai  de  que  eatos  Tucstnw 
reynos  se  Uenen  por  BgraviadM, 
manden  que  aquellas  se  revean  y 
provean  y  remedien  loe  agrarioa 
que  las  tales  premitieas  tienen." 
(Marina,  Teoria,  tom.  ii.  p.  218.) 
Whether  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  r«gniiig 
sovereigns  or  their  predecesaora, 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain  that 
the  nation,  however  it  may  have 
acquiesced  in  the  exercise  of  thia 
power  by  the  late  queen,  would 
not  have  been  content  to  resign  it 
to  such  incompetent  hands  as  thoM 
of  Philip  and  his  crazy  wife. 
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sovereigns,  and  however  safe,  or  even  salutary,  the 
power  intrusted  to  such  hands,  it  was  a  fatal  precedent, 
and  under  the  Austrian  dynasty  became  the  most  effec- 
tual lever  for  overturning  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  policy  observed  to- 
wards the  commons  in  this  reign  must  be  further  un- 
derstood as  applying  with  &r  less  qualification  to  the 
queen  than  to  her  husband.  The  latter,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  lessons  which  he  had  derived  from  his  own  sub- 
jects of  Aragon,  "  who  never  abated  one  jot  of  their 
constitutional  rights,"^  says  Martyr,  "  at  the  command  of 
a  king,"*  and  whose  meetings  generally  brought  fewer 
supplies  to  the  royal  coffers  than  grievances  to  redress* 
seems  to  have  bad  little  relish  for  popular  assemblies. 
He  convened  them  as  rarely  as  possible  in  Aragon,! 
and,  when  he  did,  omitted  no  effort  to  influence  their 
deliberations.^     He  anticipated,  perhaps,  similar  diffi- 


*  "  Libeii  patriii  l^bus,  nil 
imperio  Regis  guberauitur."  Opiu 
Bpist.  epiit.  438. 

t  Cspmony,  however,  under- 
states tbe  number,  when  he  limits 
it  to  four  sesrioni  only  duiing 
this  whole  reign.  Pr&lica  y  Es- 
tilo,  p.  62. 

t  See  p.  69,  note  t,  of  the 
present  volume. —  "Si  quii  ali- 
quid,"  >ayi  Martyr,  spe&king  of  a 
cortes  general  held  at  Monson,  b; 
Queen  Germune,  "  sibi  contra  jus 
illatum  putat,  sut  a  re^  coronA 
qiuequam  deberi  exiitimat,  nun- 
quam  dissolmntur  conventua,  do* 
nee  conquerenti  satiffiat,  neque 
Begibut  paiere  in  exigendis  pecu- 
niii,  Bolent  alit«r.  Kegina  quotidie 
scribit,  le  vexari  eonim  petitioni- 
bui,  nee  exsolrere  se  quire,  quod  le 
maxime  optaie  ostendit.  Rex  im- 
ininentii  necesutatis  bellicte  vim 
pTDponitjUt  in  aliud  t«mpus  quere- 


las different,  per  Uteres,  per  nun* 
tioi,per  ministroi,  con  vent  um  pra- 
tidentesque  hortatur  monetque,  et 
■ummiiiis  fere  verbis  rogare  vide- 
tur."  1518.  (Opus  Epist.  epist. 
499.)  Blancas  notices  Ferdinand's 
astuteness,  who,  instead  of  money 
granted  by  the  Aragonese  witit 
difficulty  and  reservations,  usually 
applied  for  troops  at  once,  whitji 
were  furnished  and  paid  by  tbe 
state.  (Modo  de  Proceder,  foL 
100,  101.)  ZuriU  Ulls  us,  that 
both  the  king  and  queen  were 
averse  to  meetings  of  cortes  in 
Castile  oftener  than  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  both  took  care,  on 
such  occasions,  to  have  their  own 
agents  near  the  deputies,  to  influ- 
ence their  proceedings.  "  Todaa 
las  vezes  que  en  lo  passado  el  Rey, 
y  la  Reyna  dofia  Isabel  llamauan 
k  cortes  en  Castilla,  temian  de  laa 
llaroor :  y  despua  de  llamadot,  y 
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This  was  the  revolution  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeDth 
centuries.  The  power  thus  deposited  in  a  mngle  hand 
was  found  in  time  equally  incompatible  with  the  great 
ends  of  civil  government ;  while  it  gradually  accamu- 
lated  to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  crush  the  mon- 
archy by  its  own  weight.  But  the  institutions  derived 
from  a  Teutonic  origin  have  been  found  to  possess  a 
conservative  principle,  unknown  to  the  fragile  despot- 
isms of  the  East.  The  seeds  of  liberty,  though  dor- 
mant, lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  waiting  only 
the  good  time  to  germinate.  That  time  has  at  length 
arrived.  Larger  experience,  and  a  wider  moral  culture, 
have  taught  men  not  only  the  extent  of  theii  political 
rights,  but  the  best  way  to  secure  them ;  and  it  is  the 
reassertion  of  these  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
which  now  constitutes  the  revolution  going  forward  in 
most  of  the  old  communities  of  Europe.  The  progress 
of  liberal  principles  must  be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  the  nation ;  but 
their  ultimate  triumph,  in  every  quarter,  none  can  rea- 
sonably distrust.     May  it  not  be  abused. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  its  growing  trade  and  new  internal  relations, 
demanded  new  regulations,  which,  as  before  noticed, 
were  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  pragrndtustu. 
This  was  adding,  however,  to  the  embarrassments  of  a 
jurisprudence  already  far  too  cumbrous.  The  Castilian 
lawyer  might  despwr  of  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  voluminous  mass  of  legislation,  which,  in  the  form 
of  municipal  charters,  Roman  codes,  parliamentary  sta- 
tutes, and  royal  ordinances,  were  received  as  authority 
in  the  courts.*     The  manifold  evils  resulting  from  this 

*  Marina  enumerates  no  less  which  the  Ic^  deciuona  were  to 
than  nine  Mpa»te  codes  of  civil  be  regulated  in  Ferdinand  and  Im- 
and  munidpal  law  in  Castile,  by     bella's  tioie.    Enaayo  Uiatorico- 
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uneettled  and  coDflicting  jurispnideDce  had  led  the 
legislature  repeatedly  to  urge  its  digest  into  a  more 
simple  and  auiform  system.  Some  approach  -was 
made  towards  this  in  the  code  of  the  "  Ordenan^as 
Reales,"  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  qneen's 
reign.*  The  great  body  of  PragmdHcas,  subsequently 
issued,  were  also  collected  into  a  separate  volume  by 
her  command,-)-  and  printed  the  year  before  her  deatb4 
These  two  codes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  embra- 
cing the  ordinary  legislation  of  her  reign. 

In  1505,  the  celebrated  little  code,  called  "  Leyes 


Critico  Kbre  la  Antigua  Le^sla- 
cioD  de  Castilla,  (.Uadrid,  1806,) 

fp.  383— S86.  —  AuoyUanucJ, 
DBtitucionei,  Introd. 
•  See  Part  I.  Chapter  6,  of  this 

+  "  A  coUection,"  wys  Seoor 
Clemencin,  "  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, and  indiipentable  to  a  nght 
undentanding  of  the  spirit  of  Isa- 
bella's government,  but,  neverthe- 
less, little  known  to  Castilian  wri- 
ters, not  excepting  the  most  learn- 
ed of  them."  (Hem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  S.)  No 
editiim  of  the  Proffmdtiea*  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of 
Hiilip  Il.'s  "  NuevB  Recopilacion" 
m  1JS67,  in  which  a  laige  portion 
ofthem  are  embodied.  The  re- 
mainder having  no  further  autho- 
rity, the  work  has  giadiuUy 
fallen  into  oblivion.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  not 
very  creditable  to  proiessiDnal 
science  in  Spain. 

X  The  earliest  edition  was  at 
AlcaU  de  Henares,  printed  by 
Lanzalao  Polono,  in  1509.  It 
was  revised  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Johan  RamireE,  lecre- 
taiy  of  the  royal  council,  from 
whom  the  work  is  ol^  called 


"  Fragmtiticai  de  Bamirez."  It 
passed  through  several  editions  by 
1550.  Clemencin  (ubi  supis) 
enumerates  five ;  but  his  list  is 
incomplete,  as  the  one  in  my  pos- 
session, probably  the  second,  has 
escwed  his  notice.  It  ii  a  fine 
old  folio,  in  black  letter,  contain- 
ing in  addition  some  ordinances 
of  Joanna,  and  the  "  Laws  of 
Toro,"  in  I9Z  folios.  On  the 
last  is  this  notice  by  the  printer. 
"  Fue  ympressa  la  presente  obra 
en  la  muy  noble  y  muy  leal  cib- 
dad  de  Seuilla,  por  Juan  Varela 
ympressor  de  libros.  Acabose  a 
do*  dias  del  mes  de  otubre  de 
mill  y  quinientos  y  veynte  afios." 
The  flnt  leaf  oiler  the  Uble  of 
contents  exhibits  the  motives  of 
its  publication.  "  E  porque  como 
algunas  de  ellas  (pragm4ticas  san- 
ciones  i  cartas)  ha  mucho  Uempo 
que  se  dieron,  k  otras  se  hicieron 
en  diveisos  tiempos,  estan  derro- 
madas  por  muchas  partes,  no  se 
saben  por  todos,  k  aun  muchas  de 
las  diehas  justicios  no  tienen  com- 
plida  noticia  de  todas  ellas,  poies- 
ciendo  ser  necesorio  €  prove- 
choso ;  mandamos  &  los  del  nues- 
tro  consejo  que  las  hiciesen  juotar 
e  conegir  i  impremir,"  &e. 
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de  Toro,"  ftom  the  place  vhere  the  cortee  was  held, 
received  the  sanction  of  that  body.*  Its  laws,  eighty- 
four  in  number,  and  deagned  as  supplementary  to 
those  already  existing,  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
rights  of  inheritance  and  marriage.  It  is  here  that 
the  ominous  tenn  "  mayorazgo  "  may  be  said  to  have 
been  naturalized  in  Castitian  juri8prudence.f  The 
peculiar  feature  of  these  laws,  aggravated  in  no  slight 
degree  by  the  glosses  of  the  civilians,:}:  is  the  facility 
which  they  give  to  entails;  a  fatal  facility,  wbicb, 
chiming  in  with  the  pride  and  indolence  natural  to  the 
Spanish  character,  ranks  them  among  the  most  efficient 
agents  of  the  decay  of  husbandry  and  the  general  im- 
poverishment of  the  country. 

Besides  these  codes,  there  were  the  "  Leyes  de  la 
Hermandad,"J  the  "Quademo  de  Alcavalaa,"  with 
others  of  less  note  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  made 
in  this  reign.  II     But  still  the  great  scheme  of  a  uni- 


•  "  Leyea  de  Toro,"  say  Abbo 
and  Manuel,  "  Teneradas  tanto 
desde  entonces,  que  se  les  di6  el 
primer  lugar  de  valtnuento  Bobre 
todaa  las  del  Beyno."  Inatitudo- 
nes,  Intiod.  p.  93. 

t  See  the  sensible  memorial  of 
JovellanoB,  "  Informe  bI  Real  y 
Supremo  Conaejo  en  el  Expe- 
diente  de  Ley  Agraria."  Madnd, 
1795. 

There  have  been  seveial  edi- 
tions of  this  code  mice  the  firat 
of  1505.  (Marina,  Ensayo,  No. 
450.)  I  have  copiea  of  two  edi- 
tionSf  in  black  letter,  neither  of 
them  known  to  Marina;  one, 
above  noticed,  printed  at  Seville, 
in  1520;  and  the  other  at  Me- 
dina del  Campo,  in  1555,  pro- 
bably the  latest.  The  laws  were 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
"  Nueva  Rwopilacion." 


X  "  £sta  ley,"  says  JoreUanos, 
"  que  Io8  jurisconBultoa  llrnimn  A 
bocs  llena  injusta  y  baibaia,  lo 
es  mucho  maa  por  la  extensioii 
que  loB  piBgmaticos  te  dieron  en 
BUB  comentanos."  (Infonne,  p.  76, 
nota.)  The  edition  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  in  1555,  is  swelled 
by  the  commentaries  of  Miguel 
de  (Siiientes,  till  the  text,  in  the 
language  of  hibUographen,  looks 
like  "  cymba  in  oceano." 

S  AnU,  Part  I.  Chapter  6. 

II  Leyes  del  Quademo  Nuevo 
de  laa  Rentas  de  laa  Alcavalaa  y 
FranqueKas,  hecho  en  la  Vega  de 
Granada,  (Salamanca,  1550);  a 
little  code  of  97  folios,  containing 
147  laws  for  the  regulation  ^ 
the  crown  rents.  It  vras  made 
in  the  V^  of  Granada,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1491.  The  greater 
part  of  these  laws,  like  so  many 
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form  digest  of  the  municipal  law  of  Castile,  although 
it  occupied  the  most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  the 
time,  was  unatt^ned  at  the  queen's  death.*  How 
deeply  it  engaged  her  mind  in  that  hour  is  evinced 
hy  the  clause  in  her  codicil,  in  which  she  bequeaths 
the  consummation  of  the  work,  as  an  imperative  duty, 
to  her  successorB.f  It  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second ;  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  laws,  admitted  into 
that  famous  compilation,  shows  the  prospective  cha- 
racter of  their  le^^tion,  and  the  uncommon  discern- 
ment with  which  it  was  accommodated  to  the  peculiar 
genius  and  wants  of  the  nation.^ 


othere  of  this  reign,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  "Nueva  Re- 
copilacion." 

*  At  the  head  of  these,  un- 
doubtedly, muat  be  placed  Br, 
Alfonso  Diaz  do  MontalTo,  noticed 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
thii  Hictory.  He  illustrated 
three  Buccesmve  reigns  by  his  la- 
bouTB,  which  he  continued  to  the 
close  of  a  long  life,  and  after  he 
had  become  blind.  The  Catholic 
BOTereigni  highly  appreciated  bia 
services,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him  of  30,000  marav^es.  Be- 
sides his  (xlebrated  compilation 
of  the  "  Ordensn^  Reales,"  he 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  an- 
cient code  of  the  "  Fueio  Real," 
and  on  the  "  Siete  Partidas," 
printed  for  Uie  first  time,  under 
his  own  eye,  in  1491.  (Mendei, 
Typographia  EspaSola,  p.  183.) 
Marina,  (Ensayo,  p.  405)  has  be- 
stowed a  beautiful  eulogium  on 
this  venerable  lawyer,  who  first 
gave  to  light  the  prmdpal  Spanish 
codes,  and  introduced  a  tuuit  of 
criticism  into  the  national  juris- 


f  This  gigantie  work  wa«  com- 
mitted, whoUy  or  in  part,  to  Dr. 
Lorenzo    Qalindez  de    Carbajal. 


elsewhere  noticed,  have  never 
been  communicated  to  the  public. 
See  Asm  y  Manuel,  Instituciones, 
pp.  50,  99. — Marina,  Ensayo,  pp. 
39S,  40Q ;  and  Clemenrin,  whose 
Ilust.  9,  exhibits  a  most  clear 
and  satis&ctory  view  of  the  legal 
compilations  under  this  reign. 

X  Lord  Bacon's  comment  on 
Henry  VII.'s  laws  might  apply 
with  equal  force  to  these  of  Fer- 
dinand and  leabella.  "  Certainlv 
hi*  times  for  good  commonwealth  • 
laws  did  excel***"  For  his  laws, 
whoso  marks  them  well,  are  deep, 
and  not  vulgar ;  not  made  upon 
the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion 
for  the  present,  hut  out  of  provi- 
dence of  the  future,  to  m^e  the 
estate  of  his  people  still  more  and 
more  happy  i  after  the  manner 
of  the  l^islators  in  andent  and 
benHcal  times."  Hist,  of  Henry 
Vir.  WoAs,  (ed.  1819,)  vol.  v. 
p.  60. 
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The  immeiue  increase  of  empire,  and   the  cone* 
Bponding  developemeat  of  the  national  resources,  not 
only  demanded  new  lavs,  but  a  thorough  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  every  departmeot  of  the  adminifltration.      Laws 
may  be  received  as  indicating  the  dispositions  of  the 
ruler,  vrhether  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  it  is   in  the 
conduct  of  the  tribunals  that  vre  are  to  read  the  tme 
character  of  his  government.     It  was  the  uprig'ht  and 
vigilant  administration  of  these  which  constituted  the 
best  claim  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  gratitude 
of  their  country.     To  facilitate  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  distributed  among  a  number  of  bureaus 
or  councils ;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  **  royal 
council,"  whose  authority  and  functions  I  have  already 
noticed.*    In  order  to  leave  this  body  more  leisure 
for  its  executive  duties,  a  new  audience,  or  chancery, 
as  it   was  called,  was  established  at  Valladolid   in 
1480,  whose  judges  were  drawn  from  the  members  of 
the  king's  council.     A  similar  tribunal  was  instituted, 
after  the  Moorish  conquests,  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  both  had  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  all  civil  causes,  which  were  carried  up  to  them 
from    the    inferior  audiences  throughout  the  king- 
dom.f 

The  "  council  of  the  supreme  "  was  placed  over  the 
Inquisition  with  a  special  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
crown ;  an  end,  however,  which  it  very  imperfectly 
answered,  as  appears  from  its  frequent  collision  with 
the  royal  and  secular  jurisdictions.}:      The  "  council 

*  Ante,  Part  I.  Chapter  6.  The  touthern    chancery,   fint 

t  PiBgmfiticai  del  Bejno,  fol.  opened  at  Ciud&d  Real  in  1494, 

24,  SO,  S9. — Recop.  de  laa  Leyes,  was  aulwequently  tranaferred  by 

(ed.  1640,)  torn.  i.  lib.  2,  tit.  5,  the  Bovereigiu  to  Granada. 

leyea,  1,  8,  S,  11,  12,  30  ;  tit.  7, 

ley  1 .  —  Ordenan^oa  Reales,  lib.  t  Ante,  voL  i  p.  324,  note  f. 

iLtit.4. 
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of  the  ordeis"  bad  charge,  as  the  aame  imports,  of  the 
great  miUtary  fraternities.*  The  "  council  of  Aragon" 
was  intrusted  with  the  general  adminiBtration  of  that 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  including  Naples ;  and 
had  bendes  extensiTe  juiisdiction  as  a  court  of  appeaLf 
Lastly,  the  "  council  of  the  Indies "  was  iiwtituted  by 
Ferdinand,  in  1511,  for  the  control  of  the  American 
department.  Its  powers,  comprehensive  as  thej  were 
in  its  origin,  were  so  much  enlarged  under  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  successors,  that  it  became  the  depo- 
sitory of  all  law,  the  fountain  of  all  nominations,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  the  supreme  tribunal, 
where  all  questions,  whether  of  government  or  trade 
in  the  colonies,  were  finally  adjudicated.^ 

Such  were  the  forms  which  the  government  as- 


*  See  the  note  in  vol.  L  p.  282, 
of  thiB  History. 

t  Riot,  Infonne,  &pud  Sema- 
nftrio  Erudite,  torn.  iiL  p.  149. — 
It  connsted  of  a  rice-chancellor, 
as  pTeaident,  and  six  minitten, 
two  from  each  of  the  three  pro- 
rincea  of  the  crown.  It  wai  con- 
■tilted  by  the  king  on  all  appomt- 
menta  and  matten  of  gOTenunent. 
The  Italian  department  wu  com- 
mitted to  a  Kparate  tribunal, 
called  the  council  of  Italy,  in 
1556.  Capmany  (Mem.  de  Bar- 
celona, torn.  IT.  Apend.  17,)  haa 
explained  at  length  the  func- 
tion! and  authority  of  thii  inttitu- 

X  See  the  nature  and  brood 
extoit  of  these  powers,  in  Recop. 
de  Leyes  de  las  Indias,  torn,  u 
lib.  t,  tit.  Z,  leyes  1,  2.  — Also 
SolOTZano,  Polltica  Indiana,  tom. 
ii.  lib.  S,  cap.  15 ;  who  goes  no 
further  back  than  Uie  remodelling 
rf  this  tribunal  under  Charles  V. 


~IUol,  Infbrme,  apud  Semanario 
Enidito,  tom.  iiL  pp.  159,  160. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Sema- 
nario Erudito,  pp.  7$ — 233,  con- 
tains a  report,  drawn  up  by  com- 
mand of  Philip  V,  in  1 726,  by 
Don  Santiago  Agustin  lUo),  on 
the  organization  and  state  of  the 
various  tribunals,  dril  and  ecde- 
riastical,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  papers  contained  in 
their  archivei.  It  is  an  able  me- 
morial, replete  with  curious  in- 
formation. It  is  ringular  that 
this  interecting  and  authentic 
document  should  have  been  so 
little  consulted,  considering  the 
popular  character  of  the  collection 
in  which  it  is  preserved.  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
with  a  reference  to  it  in  any  au- 
thor. It  was  by  mere  accident, 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  index, 
that  I  stumbled  on  it  in  the  ntore 
nuiptum  in  which  it  is  ingulfed. 
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Bomed  under  the  h&Dds  of  Ferdinsnd  and  Isabella. 
The  great  concemB  of  the  empire  were  hrought  under 
the  control  of  a  few  departments,  which  looked  to  the 
crown  as  their  common  head.  The  chief  stationB  were 
occupied  by  lawyers,  who  were  alone  competent  to 
the  duties;  and  the  precincts  of  the  court  awanned 
with  a  loyal  militia,  who,  as  they  owed  their  elevation 
to  its  patronage,  were  not  likely  to  interpret  the  law  to 
the  disparagement  of  prerogative.* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laws  of  this  reign  are 
directed  in  some  form  or  other,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  commerce  and  dot&estic  industry.  Their  very 
large  number,  however,  implies  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  energy  and  resources,  as  well 
as  a  most  earnest  disposition  in  the  government  to 
foster  them.  The  wisdom  of  these  efforts,  at  all 
times,  is  not  equally  certain.  I  will  briefly  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  pro- 
visions. 

By  a  pragmatic  of  1500,  all  persons,  whether  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  were  prohibited  from  shipping 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  from  a  port  where  a  Spanish 
ship  could  be  obtained.-|"  Another  prohibited  the  sale 
of  vessels  to  foreigners.:}:  Another  offered  a  large 
premium  on  all  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage  and  up- 
wards;^ and  others  held  out  protection  and  various 

*  "  Puderon  Iob  Tteyei  Cat6-  f    OraiudB,     September    S4, 

licM,"  Miy«  the  penetrating  Men-  Piagmdticu  del  Re^o,  fbl.  1 35. 

doza,  "  el  go^emo  de  la  juiticia,  —  A  pragmatic  of  iimilar  import 

i  cosBB  pfiblicat  en  manoa  de  Le-  vaa  iuued  by  Heniy  III.     Na- 

tmdoB,    gente   media     entre    Iob  vairete,  Coleccion  de  Viages,  torn. 

grandeB  i  pequeBoB,  sin  ofensa  de  i.  Introd.  p.  46. 

fo.  uni.  Hi  d.  lo.  olioi     Qiy.  jQ^^Augurt  11th,  1501. 

liana,  i  sin  comipcion  de  costum-  §    Alfaro,     November     10th, 

bre>."  Gneira  de  Granada,  p.  15.     1495.    Ilnd.  fol.  13S. 
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iramunitieB  to  seamen.*  The  drift  of  the  first  of 
these  laws,  like  that  of  the  famous  English  naTigation 
act,  so  many  years  later,  waa,  as  the  preamble  sets 
forth,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  carrying  trade ; 
and  the  others  were  equally  designed  to  build  up  a 
marine,  for  the  defence  as  well  as  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  this  the  Bovereigns  were  favoured  by 
their  important  colonial  acquisitions,  the  distance  of 
which,  moreover,  made  it  expedient  to  employ  vessels 
of  greater  burden  than  those  hitherto  used.  The  lan- 
guage of  subsequent  laws,  as  well  as  various  ctrcum- 
Btances  within  our  knowledge,  attest  the  success  of 
these  provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  mer- 
chant service  of  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  amounted  to  a  thousand,  according  to 
Campomane8.f  We  may  infer  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  their  commercial  marine  from  their  military, 
as  shown  in  the  armaments  sent  at  different  times 
agiunst  the  Turks,  or  the  Barbary  corsairs.  |  The 
convoy  which  accompaoied  the  infanta  Joanna  to 
Flanders,  in  1496,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels,  great  and  small,  having  a  force  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  on  board ;  a  formidable  equip- 
ment, inferior  only  to  that  of  the  far-famed  "  In- 
vincible Armada."^ 

*  See  a  number  of  thew,  col-  Navarrete,  Colecdou   de  Viagea, 

lected  by  NaTsirete,  Col«ccion  de  torn.  L  p.  £0. 

Viagea,  Introd.  pp.  43,  44.  j  Cura  de  loa  Palados,  MS. 

+  Cited  by  Robertwn,  History  cap.  US  ;  who,  indeed,  estimates 

of  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  SOS.  the  complement  of  this  fleet  at 

X  The  fleet  fitted  out  agunst  25,000  men ;  a  round  number, 

the  Turks,  in  1482,  consisted  of  which  must  certainly  include  per- 

Beventy  sail;  and  that  under Gon-  sons  of  ereiy  description.      The 

Batvo,  m  ISOO,  of  sixty,  laige  and  Invincible  Aimada  consisted,  ac- 

sroall.      (Ante,  Part  I.  Chapter  cording  to  Dunham,  of  about  ISO 

6;  Part  IT.  Chapter  10.)     See  vessels,  laive  and  small,  20,000 

other  expeditions,  enumerated  by  soldiers,  and  8,000  seamen.  (His- 
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A  pragmatic  was  passed  in  1491,  at  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  reqniring 
English  and  other  foreign  traders  to  take  their  retnms 
in  the  ^its  or  merchandise  of  the  oonntr}',  and  not 
in  gold  or  silver.  This  law  seems  to  have  been  designed 
less  to  benefit  the  manufiactuTer,  than  to  preserve  the 
precious  metals  in  the  country.*  It  was  the  same 
in  purport  with  other  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  these  metals,  whether  in  coin  or  bullion.  They 
were  not  new  in  Spain,  nor  indeed  peculiar  to  her.f 
They  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  gold  and  nlver, 
independently  of  their  value  as  a  commercial  medium, 
constituted,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try. This  error,  common,  as  I  have  said,  to  other 
European  nations,  was  eminently  fatal  to  Spain,  since 
the  produce  of  its  native  mines  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  t  and  of  those  in   that   quarter   afterwards. 


toiy  of  Spcun  and  Portugal,  vol. 
T.  p.  59.)  The  estimate  bUs  be- 
low that  of  moKt  writers. 

*  En  el  real  de  la  vega  de 
Granada,  December  XOth.  (Prag- 
m&ticM  del  Reyno,  fol.  133.) 
"  Y  lea  apercibayg,"  enjoins  the 
ordinance,  "  que  loB  marauedia 
porque  loa  vendieren  loe  han  de 
aacar  de  nuestnw  rejno)  en  mer- 
caduriaa :  y  ni  en  ore  ni  en  plata 
ni  en  moneda  amonedada  de  ma- 
nera  que  no  pueden  pretender 
ygnoranda :  j  den  fian9aa  lianas 
y  abonadas  de  lo  fazer  y  cumpUr 
asri :  y  n  &|]aredes  que  sacan  o 
lleuan  oro  o  plata  o  moneda  con- 
tra el  tenoT  y  forma  de  las  dichas 
leyes  y  desta  nuestra  carta  man- 
damoe  tob  que  gelo  tomeys:  y 
sea  perdido  como  las  dichas  leyes 
mandan,  y  demas  cayan  y  in- 
curran  en  las  penas  en  Iss  leyes 
de    nuestros    reynos    contenidas 


contra  loB  que  sacan  oro  o  plata  o 
moneda  fuera  dellos  sin  nueatia 
licenda  y  mandado :  las  quales  ex- 
ecutad  en  elloa  y  en  sus  fiadores." 
See  also  a  law  of  similar  import, 
in  the  following  year,  1492,  apud 
Col.  de  Cedulaa,  torn.  i.  no.  67. 

t  Pr^mfiticas  del  Reyno,  fbl. 
92,  IS*.  —  These  laws  were  as 
old  as  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Castile,  and  had  been  renewed 
by  every  succee^ng  monarch, 
from  the  time  of  John  I.  (Or- 
denan^as  Reales,  lib.  S,  tit.  9, 
leyes  1 7 — 22.)  ^nular  ones  were 
passed  under  the  contemporaiy 
princes,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  rf 
England,  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
&c. 

X "  Baludi  malleator  Hia- 

pann," 
says  Martial,  noticing  the  niuse 
made  by  the  gold-beaters,  ham- 
mering out  the  Spanish  or^  as 
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fonned  its  great  staple.  As  such,  these  metals  should 
have  enjoyed  every  facility  for  transportation  to  other 
countries,  where  their  higher  value  would  afford  a 
corresponding  profit  to  the  exporter. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are 
open,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  objections  with 
those  just  noticed.  Such  laws,  prompted  in  a  great 
degree,  no  doubt,  by  the  declamations  of  the  clergy 
against  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world,  were 
familiar,  in  early  times,  to  most  European  states. 
There  was  ample  scope  for  them  in  Spain,  where  the 
example  of  their  Moslem  neighbours  had  done  much 
to  infect  all  classes  with  a  fondness  for  sumptuous  ap- 
parel, and  a  showy  magnificence  of  living.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  fell  nothing  short  of  the  most  zealous  of 
their  predecessors  in  their  efforts  to  restrain  this  im- 
provident luxury.  They  did,  however,  what  few 
princes  on  the  like  occasions  have  done, — enforced  the 
precept  by  their  own  example.  Some  idea  of  their 
habitual  economy,  or  rather  frugality,  may  be  formed 
from  a  remonstrance  presented  by  the  commons  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  soon  after  his  accession,  which  repre- 
sents his  daily  household  expenses  as  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  raaravedies ;  while 
those  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were  rarely  fifteen 
thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  that  sum.* 

one  ofthe  chief  annoyances  which  notoriamente  psresce  porque  m 

drove  him  from  the  capital,  (lib.  halla  en  el   plato  real  y  en  lot 

12,  ep.  57.)     See  alto  the  preciee  platos  que  «e  hacen  a  los  privados 

itatement  of  Pliny,  cited  Part  I.  e  ciiadoi  de  >u  caaa  gattane  cada 

Chapter  8,  of  this  MiRtory.  un  dia  ciento  y  tnncuenta  mil  ma- 

*  "  Porque  haciindose  anst  al  lavedla ;    y   loa   cat61icoa   Reyes 

modo  e  costumbre  de  los  dichos  D.  Hernando  k  Doila  Isabel,  se- 

sefiorei  Beyes  pasados,  cesaran  los  yendo  tan  excelentei  y  tan  pode- 

inmensoR  gaatoi  y  sin   provecho  rotos,  en  lu  plato  y  en  el  plato 

que  en  la  mesa  e  casa  de  S.  M.  del  prfncipe  D.  Joan  que  haya 

>e  hacen ;    pues  el  dafJo  desto  gloria,  6  de  hu  teilorat  infantas 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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They  pused  several  salutary  laws  for  restraitung 
the  ambitious  expenditure  at  weddings  and  fiinerals ; 
as  osnal,  most  affected  by  those  who  could  least  afibrd 
it.*  In  1494,  they  issued  a  pragmatic,  prohibiting 
the  importation  or  mano&ctnre  of  brocades,  or  of  gold 
or  tilver  embroidery,  and  also  plating  vith  these 
metals.  The  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  the  waste  of  the  precious  metals-f 

These  proviuons  had  the  usual  iate  of  laws  of  this 
kind.  They  gave  an  artificial  and  still  higher  value 
to  the  prohibited  article.  Some  evaded  them.  Others 
indemnified  themselves  for  the  privation,  by  Bome 
other  and  scarcely  less  expensive  variety  of  luxury. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  costly  silks  which  came 
into  more  general  use  after  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
But  here  the  govemmeot,  on  remonstrance  of  the 
cortes,  again  interposed  its  prohibition,  restricting  the 
privilege  of  wearing  them  to  certain  specified  classea.^ 
Nothing,  obviously,  could  be  more  impolitic  than 
these  various  provisions  directed  against  manubcturefl^ 
which,  under  proper  encour^ement,  or  indeed  with- 
out any,  from  the  peculiar  advantages  afforded  by  the 
country,  might  have  formed  an  important  branch  of 

&Uo  in  1496  and  U98-  Prag- 
mitiam  del  Seyno,  fbl.  123, 185, 
186. 

X  At  Granada,  in  ]499^Thia 
on  petition  of  cortas,  in  tiie  ytar 
preceding.  Sempere,  in  hi>  lenu- 
ble  "  Hirtoria  del  Luxo,"  hat  ex- 
hibited the  eenei  of  the  manifold 
(umptuary  laws  in  Castile.  It  is 
a  hiatoiy  of  the  impotoit  stnig^e 
of  authority  againit  the  indul- 
gence of  the  innocent  propenai- 
tiei  implanted  in  our  nature,  and 
naturally  increasing  with  increas- 
ing weuth  and  cintiiation. 


con  gran  mimero  y  multitud  de 
damaa  no  le  gaatar  cada  un  dia, 
■eyendo  mui  abastadoa  como  de 
tale*  Reyes,  mas  de  doce  a  quince 
mil  maravedls."  Peticion  de  la 
Junta  de  Tordenllas,  October 
20,  1520,  spud  SsndoTsl,  Hiat. 
del  Emp.  C^ot  V,  torn.  i.  p. 
X90. 

*  InU93;  repeated  in  IJOl. 
Secop.  de  las  Leyes,  torn.  ii.  fol.  . 
3.  ~~  In  1£02.     Pragmaticaa  del 
Reyno,  fbl.  139. 

t  At  SegoTia,  September  2nd ; 
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induBtry,  whether  for  the  sapply  of  foreign  markets, 
or  for  home  conBumption. 

Notwithstaadiag  these  ordin&neeB,  we  find  one,  in 
1500,  at  the  petition  of  the  silk-growers  in  Granada, 
against  the  introduction  of  silk  thread  from  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  ;•  thus  enoonraging  the  production  of 
the  raw  material,  while  they  interdicted-  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  applied.  Such  are  the  inconus- 
tencies  into  which  a  government  is  betrayed  by  an 
over  zealous  and  impertinent  spirit  of  legislation ! 

The  chief  exports  of  the  country  in  this  reign,  were 
the  fruits  and  natural  products  of  the  soil,  the  minerds, 
of  which  a  great  variety  was  deposited  in  its  bosom, 
and  the  simpler  manu&ctnres,  as  sugar,  dressed  skins, 
oil,  wine,  steel,  isc-f  The  breed  of  Bpanish  horses, 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  cross  with  the  Arabian.  It  had,  however,  of 
late  years,  fallen  into  neglect ;  until  the  government, 
by  a  number  of  judicious  laws,  succeeded  in  restoring 
it  to  such  repute,  that  this  noble  animal  became  an 
extensive   article  of  foreign    trade4     But  the  chief 

*  En    la    nombrada  y   gnm  contraband ;  the  lawi  ngunrt  the 

cibdad  de  Oranadt,  Agotto  SO.  exportatim  of  honei  being  aiui- 

Pragmtiticaa  del  Reyno,  fol.  IS5.  dent  u  the  time  of  Alfonn  XI. 

t  Pragm^ticsa  del  Reyno,  pu-  (See  oIbo  Ordenanfas  Realea,  fbl. 

■ini.— DicdonarioOeogrilico-HuL  85,  66.) 

de  Eipafia,  torn.  i.  p.  SSa.— Cap-  Lawi  can  nerer  permanently 

inany,Meni.deBaTce]ona,tain.iii.  aTsil  agunst  national  prejudkei. 

part,  a,  cap.  t.  —  Minei  of  lead,  Thooe  in  favour  of  mule*  have 

copper,  and  nlTer  were  wrought  been  lo  ttning  in  the  Feninnila, 

extenuvely  in  OuipoMca  and  Bii-  and  such  the  eoneequent  decay  of 

cay. — CoL  de  Ced.  torn.  i.  no.  25.  the  line  breed  of  honei,  that  the 

}  Pragmatical  del  Reyno,  fbl.  Spaniards  hare  been  compelled  lo 

1X7, 128 — Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  supply  themteWet  with  the  latter 

note  -f-.  — The  cortea  of  Toledo,  froin  abroad.    Bourgoanne  reckons 

in  1525,  compuinad,  "  que  ha-  that  20,000  were  annually  im- 

bia  tantos  csballos  EepaBolea  «n  ported    into    the    country   from 

FranciaoomoenCaatilla."  (Hem.  France  at  the  clooe  of  the  lost 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hht.  torn.  vi.  p.  omtury.     Travels  in  Spain,  torn. 

885.)   The  trade,  howevor,  was  i.  chap.  i. 
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Staple  of  the  couotry  was  wool ;  whicli,  sioce  the  in- 
troduction of  English  sheep  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  reached  a  degree  of  fineness  and 
beauty  that  enabled  it,  under  the  present  reign,  to 
coiQpete  with  any  other  in  Europe.* 

To  what  extent  the  finer  manu&ctures  were  car- 
ried, or  made  an  article  of  export,  is  uncertain.  Tlie 
vagueness  of  statistical  information  in  these  early 
times  has  given  rise^to  much  crude  specolation  and 
to  extravagant  estimates  of  their  resources,  which 
have  been  met  by  a  corresponding  scepticism  in 
later  and  more  scrutinizing  critics.  Capmany,  the 
most  aoute  of  these,  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that 
the  coarser  cloths  only  were  manufactured  in  Castile, 
and  those  exclusively  for  home  con8umption.f  The 
royal  ordinances,  however,  imply,  in  the  charac- 
ter '  and  minuteness  of  their  regulations,  a  very  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  many  of  the'  mechanic  arts.} 
Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  intelligent  foreigners, 
visiting  or  residing  in  the  country  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  who  notice  the  fine  cloths 
and  manu&cture  of  arms  in  Segovia,^  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  Granada  and  Valeneia,||  the  woollen  and 
silk   &bricB   of  Toledo,    which  gave   employmeut  to 

*  Hist,  dd  Luxo,  torn.  i.  p.  ported,"  he  adds,   "it  yna  at 

1 70.  —  "  Tiene  tnuchaa  ouejas,"  Bome  period  long  posterior  to  the 

■ayt  Harineo,    "  cuya  lana  es  diuoveiy  of  America." 
tan  lingular,  que  no  Bolamente  le  i  Pngmiticas  M  Reyno,  paa- 

aproue^ian  della  en  £«pafUij  maa  aim.  —  Many  of  them  were  de- 

tambien  se  lleua  en  abundancia  a  ai^ned  to  check  impoaitiona,  too 

otias  partes."     (Co»bs  Memora-  often  practised  in  the  manuiacture 

bles,  fol.  8.)   He  notices  especially  and   sale  of  goods,  and  to  keep 

the  fine  wool  of  Holina,  in  whose  them  jip  to  a  fur  standard, 
tenitory  400,000  sheep  pa«tm«d,  §  L.  Msrineo,  Cosas  Memora- 

fbl.  19.  bles,  fol.  II. 

f  Ifem.  de  Barcelona,  torn.  iii.  ||  Ibid.  fol.  19.  — Navagiero, 

pp.  338,  S89- —  "  Or  if  ever  ex-  .Viaggio,  fol.  28. —  The  Venetian 
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ten  thousand  artisans,*  the  curiously  wrought  plate 
of  Valladolidjf  and  the  fine  cutlery  and  glasa  manu- 
factures of  Barcelona,  rivalling  those  of  Venice.  J: 

The  recurrence  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  the  flue-: 
tuation  of  prices,  might  suggest  a  reasonable  distrust 
of  the  excellence  of  the  husbandry  under  this  reigo.f 
The  turbulent  condition  of  the  country  may  account 
for  this  pretty  fairly  during  the  early  part  of  it.  In- 
deed, a  neglect  of  agriculture,  to  the  extent  implied 
by  these  circumstances,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  general  tenor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  leg^a- 
tion,  which  evidently  relies  on  this  as  the  main  spring 
of  national  prosperity.  It  is  equally  repugnant,  more- 
over, to  the  reports  of  foreigners,  who  could  best  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  country  with  that  of  others  at 
the  same  period.  They  extol  the  fruitfulness  of  a  soil 
which  yielded  the  products  of  the  most  opposite  climes ; 
the  hills  clothed  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  fruit- 


minuter,  however,  pronouncea 
them  inferior  to  the  ulka  of  his 
OTm  country. 

•  "  Proueyda,"  tays  Manneo, 
"  de  todoi  officios,  y  utei  mec&ii- 
cu  que  en  ella  ae  exercitan  mucho: 
y  principalniente  en  lanor,  y  exer- 
cicio  de  lanai,  y  sedai.  Por  las 
qualea  doi  cosai  biuen  en  eata  ciu- 
dad  mas  de  diez  mil  personal.  Ea 
de  maa  desto  la  ciudad  muy  rica, 
por  loB  giandes  tiatoi  de  mercadu- 
rias."   Cosas  Hemorables,  fbl.  I S. 

t  Ibid.  fol.  15. — Navagiero,  a 
more  panimonious  eulogiit,  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  "  Bono  in 
Valladolid  asiai  arteGci  di  ogni 
Borte,  e  se  vi  laTora  beneraimo  de 
tutte  le  arti,  e  sopra  tutto  d'Ar- 
genti,   e   vi   son   tonti   argentcri 


quanti  non  sono  in  due  altre 
terre  "     Viaggio,'  fol.  35. 

X  Geron.  Paulo,  a  writer  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  cited 
by  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Banxlona, 
torn.  i.  purl.  3,  p.  MS. 

$  The  twentieth  Ilustracion  of 
Se^or  Clemencin's  inraluable  com- 
pilation contains  a  table  of  prices 
of  grain,  in  difTerent  parts  of  thd 
kii^om,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Take,  ibr  example,  those 
ofAndalusia.  In  1488,ayearof 
great  abundance,  the  janeffa  of 
wheat  sold  in  Andalusia  for  £0 
maraTediei;  in  14S9,  it  rose  to 
100:  in  ]  SOS,  a  season  of  great 
scarcity,  to  375,  and  even  600 ; 
in  1508,  it  wm  at  306;  and  in 
1 509,  it  had  fallen  to  85  marave- 
dies.  Hem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Mist. 
torn.  vi.  pp.  551)  65i. 
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trees,  mach  more  abundant,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
northern  re^ons  than  at  the  present  day;  the  val- 
leys  and  delicious  vegaa,  glowing  with  the  ripe  ex- 
uberance of  southern  vegetation ;  extensive  diatricts, 
now  smitten  with  the  cum  of  barrenness,  where  the 
traveller  scaroe  discerns  the  vestige  of  a  road  or  of 
a  human  habitation,  but  which  then  teemed  with  all 
that  was  requisite  to  the  sustenance  of  the  populous 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood.* 

The  inhabitant:  of  modem  Spain  or  Italy,  who  wan- 
ders amid  the  ruins  of  their  stately  cities,  their  graas* 
grown  streets,  their  palaces  and  temples  crumbling 
into  dust,  their  massive  bridges  choking  up  the  streams 
they  once  proudly  traversed,  the  very  streams  them- 
selves, which  bora  navies  on  their  bosoms,  shrunk  into 
too  shallow  a  channel  for  the  meanest  craft  to  navigate, 
— the  modem  Spaniard  who  surveys  these  vestiges  of  a 


'  Compare,  for  example,  the 
■CCODnta  of  the  ennron>  of  Tole- 
do and  Madrid,  the  two  moit  con- 
ndenble  cities  in  Cutile,  by  an- 
cient mnd  modem  traTellen.  One 
of  the  moat  intelligent  and  recent 
of  the  latter,  in  In*  journey  b»- 
tweeb  theee  two  capitali,  re- 
noftrlU]  "  There  i>  lometimei  a 
viiible  track,  and  lometimM  none  i 
■Doat  commonly  we  paued  over 
wide  «andB.  The  country  between 
Madrid  and  Toledo,  I  need  icorce- 
ly  ny,  ia  ill  peopled,  and  ill  culti- 
vated ;  for  it  u  all  a  part  of  the 
aame  arid  plain  that  itietches  on 
every  aide  around  the  capital, 
and  which  ia  bounded  on  thia  aide 
by  the  Togua.  The  whole  of  the 
way  to  TUedo,  I  paased  throu^ 
only  four  inoonaiderable  villagea ; 
and  aaw  two  othen  at  a  diatance. 
A  great  part  of  the  land  ia  uncul- 
tivated, covered  with  furze  and 


Aromatic  planta ;  but  here  and 
there  aome  com  land  U  to  be 
Been."  (tnglia,  Spain  in  1890, 
ToL  i.  p.  360.)  What  a  contraat 
doea  all  thia  preaent  to  the  lan< 
guage  of  the  Italiane,  Navagtero 
and  Marineo,  in  nhooe  time  tha 
country  around  Toledo  "  aurpaaa- 
ed  all  other  diatricta  of  Spain  in 
the  excellence  and  tuitfidneas  of 
the  aoil ;"  which,  "  alcilfully  irri- 
gated by  the  waters  of  the  Tagua, 
and  minutely  cultivated,  fumiah- 
ed  every  variety  of  fruit  and  ve- 
fietable  produce  to  the  neidibour- 
rng  city.^'  While,  inatead  of  the 
aunbumt  pltum  around  Madrid, 
it  ia  deicribed  ai  aituated  "  in  th« 
boBom  of  a  &ir  country,  with  an 
ample  territory,  yielding  rich  har- 
veata  of  com  and  wine,  and  oil 
the  other  aliments  of  life."  Coaaa 
Memorablea,  fol.  12, 13.  —  Viag- 
gio,  fol.  7,  8. 
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giant  race,  the  tokens  of  faia  nation's  present  degene^ 
racy,  must  turn  for  relief  to  the  prouder  and  earlier 
period  of  her  liistory,  when  only  such  great  works 
could  have  been  achieved  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
should  be  led,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  invest  it  with  a 
romantic  and  exaggerated  colouring.*  Such  a  period 
in  Spain  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  last,  still  less  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  nation  had  then 
reached  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes ;  f  nor  in  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  for  the  desponding  language  of 
cortes  shows  that  the  work  of  decay  and  depopulation 
had  then  already  began4  It  can  only  be  found  in 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  that  of  their  successor  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  in  which  last,  the  state,  under  the  strong  im- 
pulse it  had  received,  was  carried  onward  in  the  ca^ 
reer  of  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
management of  those  who  guided  it. 


*  Capmany  hu  well  exposed 
•ome  of  these  extnvagsncei. 
(Mem.  de  Baicelona,  torn.  liL 
part  S,  cap.  2.)  The  boldest  of 
them,  however,  ma^  find  a  war- 
rant in  the  declarations  of  the  le- 
dslature  itself  "  En  los  lugares 
de  Dhraoes  de  lanas,"  asserts  the 
cortea  «i  1594,  "  donde  se  soliao 
labiar  Teinte  y  trelnta  mil  arro- 
bas,  no  se  labran  hoi  seis,  j  donde 
hal:^  seiioTes  de  ganado  de  gian- 
diiima  cantidad,  ban  disminuidD 
en  la  misma  y  mayor  proponnon, 
acaeci«ndo  lo  mismo  en  todas  las 
otns  coias  del  comercio  miivenal 
y  particular.  Lo  cual  hace  que 
no  bays  ciudad  de  las  prindpales 
destOB  rhinos  ni  lugor  nlnguno,  de 
donde  no  fitlte  notable  vedndad, 
oomo  se  echa  bien  de  ver  en  la 
miK^edumbre  de  cosas  que  estan 


cemdas  y  deapobladas,  y  en  la 
baja  que  ban  dado  Ids  arrenda- 
mientos  de  las  pocas  que  se  anien- 
dan  y  habitan. '  Apud  Mem.  de 
la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn.  ti.  p.  S04. 

f  A  point  which  most  writen 
would  probably  agree  in  Bxma  at 
1700,  the  year  of  Charies  ll.'s 
death,  the  last  and  most  imbecile 
of  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The 
population  of  the  kmgdom,  at  this 
time,  had  dwindled  to  6,000,000. 
See  Laborde,  (Itin^roire,  torn.  tL 
pp.  lis,  US,  ed.  1830,)  who 
seems  to  have  better  foundation 
for  this  census  than  for  most  of 
those  in  his  table. 

{  See  the  unequivocal  language 
of  cortei,  under  Philip  II.  (supra.) 
With  every  allowance,  it  infers  an 
alarming  decline  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 
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There  is  do  country  which  has  been  guilty  of  sodi 
wild  experiments,  or  has  showed,  oo  the  whole,  sach 
profound  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  economi- 
cal science,  aa  Spain  under  the  sceptre  of  the  family 
of  Austria.  And,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discri- 
minate between  their  acts  and  those  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  under  whom  the  germs  of  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent legislation  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted, 
this  circumstance  has  brought  undeserved  discredit 
on  the  government  of  the  latter.  Undeserved,  be- 
cause lavre,  mischievous  in  their  eventual  operation, 
were  not  always  so  at  the  time  for  which  they  were 
originally  devised ;  not  to  add,  that  what  was  intrin- 
sically bad,  has  been  aggravated  tenfold  under  the 
blind  legislation  of  their  successors.*  It  ia  also  true, 
that  many  of  the  most  exceptionable  laws  sanctioned 
by  their  names  are  to  be  charged  on  their  predeces- 
sors, who  had  ingrafted  their  principles  into  the  syBtem 
long  before ;  -f  and  many  others  are  to  be  vindicated 

*  One  hai  only  to  read,  for  an 
evidenra  of  thu,  the  lib.  6.  tit.  1 8, 
of  the  "  Nueva  Recopilacion,"  on 
"  cosas  prohibidai ; "  the  laws  on 
gilding  and  plating,  lib.  5,  tit.  H ; 
on  apparel  and  luxury,  lib.  7,  tit. 
12;  on  woollen  manu&ctures,  lib. 
7>tit.l4>—]7;et leges aL  Periiapa 
no  itronser  proof  of  the  degene- 
racy of  the  subsequent  legislation 
can  be  given  than  by  eontiaBting 
it  with  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  two  important  laws. 
1.  The  sovereigns,  in  1+92,  re- 
qiured  foreign  hadera  to  take  their 
returns  in  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  By  a  law 
of  Charles  V,  in  1552,  the  expor- 
tation of  numerous  domestic  ma- 
nu&ctures  was  prohibited;  and 
the  foreign  trader,  in  exchange  for 


domestic  wool,  was  required  to 
import  into  the  countiy  a  certain 
amount  of  linen  and  woollen  b- 
bricB.  2.  By  an  ordinance,  in 
1500,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
prohibited  the  importation  of  silk 
thread  from  Naples,  to  encourage 
its  production  at  home.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  tenor  of  subsequent 
laws  to  have  perfectly  succeed. 
In  1553,  however,  a  law  waa 
passed  interdicting  the  export  of 
manu&ctured  silk,  and  admitting 
the  importation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. By  this  sagacious  prDvision, 
both  the  culture  of  silk  and  the 
manufacture  were  speedily  crush- 
ed in  Caatile. 

t  See  examples  of  these  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John  II. 
(Recop.  de  las  Leyes,  tom.  ii.  fol. 
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bj  tbe  general  practice  of  other  nations,  which  au- 
thorized retaliation  on  the  Bcore  of  self-defence.* 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  parade  abstract  theorems, 
— true  in  the  abstract, — in  political  economy ;  nothing 
harder  than  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  That  an 
individual  will  understand  his  own  interests  better 
than  the  govemnient  can,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
that  trade,  if  let  alone,  will  find  its  way  into  tlie 
channels  on  the  whole  most  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, few  will  deny.  But  what  is  true  of  all  to- 
gether is  not  true  of  any  one  singly;  and  no  one 
nation  can  safely  act  on  these  principles,  if  others  do 
not.  In  point  of  fact,  no  nation  has  acted  on  them 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  political  communi- 
ties of  Europe.  All  that  a  new  state,  or  a  new  go- 
vernment in  an  old  one,  can  now  propose  to  itself  is, 
not  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to  a  speculative  abstrac- 
tion, but  to  accommodate  its  institutions  to  the  great 
political  Bjrstem  of  which  it  is  a  member.  On  these 
jirinciples,  and  on  the  higher  obligation  of  providing 
tbe  means  of  national  independence  in  its  moat  ex- 
tended sense,  much  that  was  bad  in  the  economical 
policy  of  Spain,  at  the  period  under  review,  may  be 
vindicated. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  direct  our  view  to  the  re- 
strictive measures  of  Ferdinand  and   Isabella,  with- 

180,  181.)     Such  alio  were  the  of  ihii,  in  the  ezcluBive  r^ula- 

numeroiu  tarifTs  fixing  the  prices  tioDi  of  trade  and  naTigation  es- 

of  grain,  the  Yexatioui  clau  of  iitingatthe  clow  of  the  fifteenth 

siimptuaiy  laws,  thote  for  tlie  re-  century.     Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has 

gulation  of  the  various  crafta,  and,  enumerated  many,  under  Henry 

aboTe  all.  on  the  exportation  of  VIII,  of  limilar  import  wtth.and, 

the  predoua  metala.  indeed,  more  partial  in  their  ope- 
ration than,  those  of  Ferdinand 

•  The  English   SUtute    Book  and    Isabella.     History  of  Eng- 

alone  will  furnish  abundant  proof  land,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 70  et  seq. 
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out  noticing  also  the  liberal  tenor  of  their  legislation 
in  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  laws  encoura^ng  foreigners  to  set- 
tle in  the  country;*  those  for  facilitating  commoni- 
catioD  by  internal  improvements,  roads,  bridges,  ca- 
nals, on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude  ;f  for  a 
similar  attention  to  the  wants  of  navigation,  by  con- 
stmcting  moles,  quays,  lighthouses  along  the  coast, 
and  deepening  and  ext^iding  the  harbours,  "  to  ac- 
commodate," as  the  acts  set  forth,  "  the  great  increase 
of  trade ;"  for  embelliBhing  and  adding  in  various  ways 
to  the  accommodationB  of  the  cities ;  I  for  relieving  tfae 
subject  from  onerous  tolls  and  oppressive  monopolies  ;§ 
for  establishing  a  uniform  currency  and  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom,||  ob- 
jects of  unwearied  solicitude  through  this  whole  reign ; 
for  maintaining  a  police,  which,  from  the  most  disor- 
derly and  dangerons,  raised  Spain,  in  the  language  of 


*  Ordenan9aa  Resles,  lib.  6, 
lit.  4,  ley  6. 

t  Ardiiro  de  Simancai;  in 
which  moBt  of  these  ordinances 
appear  to  be  regittered.  Mem.  de 
la  Acad,  de  Hiat.  torn.  vi.  Iluat. 
n.  —  See  also  Col.  de  Cii.  torn. 
u.  p.  443  ;  torn.  iv.  nos.  S3,  SB. 

J  "  Ennoblescense  Iob  cibda- 
des  t  Tillaa  en  t«iier  caaas  grondes 
i  bien  fechaB  en  que  fagan  bus 
ayuntamientoB  k  concejos,"  &c 
(Ordenan9as  Realet,  lib.  7,  tit,  1, 
ley  1-)  SenorClemencin  haaspe- 
cified  the  nature  and  great  varie- 
ty of  these  improvements,  as  col- 
lected from  the  archives  of  the 
difierent  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Hem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hiat,  torn. 
vi.  TluBtracion  11. — CoLdeCedu- 
las,  torn.  iv.  no.  9. 

§  Col.  de  CMulas,  torn.  L  nos. 


71,  72. — Piagmaticai  del  Reyno, 
fol.  S3,  91,  93.— Recop.  de  laa 
Leyes,  lib.  5,  tit.  11,  ley  ig — 
Among  the  acta  for  Teatricting 
monopolies  may  be  mentioned 
one,  which  prohitnted  the  nobi- 
lity and  great  landholdera  from 
preventing  their  tenants  opening 
inna  and  houses  of  entertunment 
without  theii  especial  licence. 
(Pragm&ticas  del  Reyno,  1492, 
fol.  96.)  The  same  abuse,  how- 
ever, is  noticed  by  Mad.  d'Aul- 
noy,  in  her  "  Voyage  d'Espagne," 
as  still  existing,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  traveUen,  in  tiie  seven- 
teenth century.  Dunlop,  Hemoira 
of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II,  voL 
IL  chap.  1 1 . 

II  Pragm£ticas  del  Reyno,  fol. 
93 — 112. — Recop.  de  las  Leyes, 
lib.  6,  tiU  «1,  22. 
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Martjr,  to  be  the  safest  country  in  Christendom  ;*  for 
sach  equal  justice  as  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry,  inducing  him  to  embark  his  capi- 
tal in  useful  enterprises;  and,  finally,  for  enforcing 
fidelity  to  contractStf  of  which  the  sovereigns  gave 
such  a  glorious  example  in  their  own  administration 
as  effectually  restored  that  public  credit  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  public  prosperity. 

While  these  important  reforms  were  going  on  in 
the  interior  of  the  monarchy,  it  experienced  a  greater 
change  in  its  external  condition  by  the  immense  aug- 
mentation  of  its  territory.  The  most  important  of  its 
foreign  acquisitions  were  those  nearest  home,  Granada 
and  Navarre ;  at  least,  tbey  were  the  ones  most  capa- 
ble, from  their  position,  of  being  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  thoroughly  and  permanently  identified  with 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  Granada,  as  wo  have  seen, 
was  placed  under  the  sceptre  of  Castile,  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  represented  in  its  cortes ;  being, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  part  and  parcel  of  the  kingdom. 
Navarre  was  also  united  to  the  same  crown ;  bnt  its 
constitution,  which  bore  considerable  analogy  to  that 
of  Aragon,  remained  substantially  the  same  as  before. 
The  government,  indeed,  was  administered  by  a  vice- 
roy i  but  Ferdinand  made  as  few  changes  as  possible, 
permitUng  it  to  retain  its  own  legislature,*  its  ancient 
courts  of  law,  and  its  laws  themselves.  So  the  forms, 
if  not  the  spirit  of  independence,  continued  to  sorvlve 
its  union  with  the  victorious  stated 

•  "Ut  nulla  unqnsin  per  le  lib.  3,  tit.  S,  ley  5 — Pragmiti- 

tut«  npo,  tutiorem  se  fuiue  jac-  cu  del  Rejno,  fol.  45,  G6,  67,  et 

tare  pOMiL"     Opus  B[art.  epist.  alibi. — Col.  de  Cid,  torn,  i.  no.  63. 

91.  }  The  fulleit,  thou^  a  niffi- 

t  For  various  lawi  tending  to  cienlly  meagre  account  of  the  Na- 

tecure  ihit,  and  prevent  frauds  varrete  constitution,  ii  to  be  found 

in  trade,  ace  Ordenanyos  Re^ei,  in  Capmany'i  collection,  "  Piac- 
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The  otber  possessions  of  Spain  were  scattered  over 
the  various  quarters  of  Europe,  Afiica,  and  America. 
Naplra  was  tUe  conquest  of  Ara^n ;  or,  at  least, 
made  on  behalf  of  that  crown.  The  queen  appear 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  tbat  war, 
whether  distrusting  its  equity  or  its  expediency,  in 
the  belief  that  a  distant  possession  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  would  probablj  cost  more  to  maintain  than 
it  was  worth.  In  fact,  Spain  is  the  onlj  nation,  in 
modem  times,  which  has  been  able  to  keep  its  hold 
on  Bucb  possessions  for  anj  verj  considerable  period ; 
a  circumstance  implying  more  wisdom  in  her  policy 
than  is  commonly  conceded  to  her.  The  fate  of  the 
acquisitions  alluded  to  forms  no  exception  to  the  re- 
mark ;  and  Nt^les,  like  Sicily,  continued  permanently 
ingrafted  on  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

A  fundamental  change  in  the  institutions  of  Naples 
became  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  its  new  re- 
lations. Its  great  offices  of  state  and  its  legal  tribu- 
nals were  reorganized.  Its  jurisprudence,  which,  uu- 
der  the  Angevin  race,  and  even  the  first  Aragones^ 
had  been  adapted  to  French  usages,  was  now  modelled 
on  the  Spanish.  The  various  innovations  were  coo* 
ducted  by  the  Catholic  king  with  his  usual  prudence ; 
and  the  reform  in  the  legislation  is  conmtended  by  a 
learned  and  impartial  Italian  civilian,  as  breathing  s 
spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom.*  He  conceded  many 
privileges  to  the  people,  and  to  the  capital  especially, 

ticfi  y  Ertilo,"  (pp.  250—258,)  none,  "le  prime  legp  cheddie- 

snd  in  the  "Diccionario  Qeogik-  dero  gli   Spagnuoli:    leggi  tutt« 

fico-Hiat.  de  Egpa5a,"  (torn.  ii.  provvide   e  savie,   n^o   sUtolir 

pp.140 — 143.)  Thehi«toiicaIand  delle  quali  funmo  Tciamente  gli 

economical  detaiJa  m   the  Utter  Spagnuoli  piu  d'  <^i  altra  naii* 

are  moie  copious.  one  avveduti,  e  piit  esatti  imita- 
tori  de'  Romani."    Irtoria  di  Na- 

*  "  Queste  furono,"  saysGuui-  poli,  lib.  30,  cap.  5, 
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whose  venerable  university  be  resuscitated  from  the 
decayed  state  into  wbicb  it  bad  fallen,  making  liberal 
appropriations  from  tbe  treasury  for  its  endowment, 
Tbe  support  of  a  mercenary  army,  and  the  burdens 
incident  to  the  war,  pressed  heavily  on  the  people 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  But  the  Nea- 
politans, who,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  transferred 
too  often  from  one  victor  to  another  to  be  keenly  sen- 
sible to  the  loss  of  political  independence,  were  gradu- 
ally reconciled  to  bis  administration,  and  testified  their 
sense  of  its  beneficent  character  by  celebrating  the  an- 
niversary of  bis  death,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
with  public  solemnities,  as  a  day  of  mourning  through- 
out the  kingdom.* 

But  far  the  most  important  of  the  distant  acqui- 
sitions of  Spain  were  those  secured  to  her  by  the 
genius  of  Colambus  and  the  enlightened  patronage 
of  Isabella.  Imagination  had  ample  range  in  the 
boundless  perspective  of  these  unknown  regions;  but 
tbe  results  actually  realized  from  the  discoveries, 
during  the  queen's  life,  were  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant. In  a  mere  financial  view,  they  had  been  a 
considerable  charge  on  the  crown.     This  was,  indeed, 

*  Qionnone,  Iitoria  di  Napoli,  declaring  that  "  it  did  not  ctnn- 

lib.  29,  cap.  4;  lib.  SO,  cap.  1,  2,  port  with  the  honour  and  dicnity 

6, — Signorelli,  Coltun  neUe  Sici-  of  the  government  to  pennit  an 

lie,  torn.  IT.  p.  84.  —  Every  one  individual    to   languish    in  indi- 

knows  the  peraecutiona,  the  exile,  genee,    whose    parent    had    been 

and    long    imprisonment    which  the  greatest  man,  tbe  most  use- 

Giannone  Buffered  for  the  freedom  ful  to   the  atate,    and   tbe  most 

with  whidi  he  treated  the  clergy  unjustly  persecuted,  that  the  age 

in  his  philosophical  history.    The  had  produced."  Noble  sentiments, 

Mnerous  conduct   of  Charles   of  giving  additional  grace  to  the  act 

Bourbon  to  his  heirs   is   not   so  which    they   accompanied.      See 

well  known.     Soon  after  his  ac-  the    decree,    cited    by  Comiani, 

cesHOn  to  the  throne  of  Naplea,  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana. 

that  prince  settled  a  liberal  pen-  (Brescia,  IS04 — 1813,)  torn.  ix. 

■ion  on  the  eon  of  the  historian,  art.  15. 
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partly  owing  to  the  hiitnanitj  of  Isabella,  who  inter- 
fered, as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  tlie  compulsory 
exaction  of  Indian  labour.  This  was  subBeqnenttj, 
and  immediately  after  her  death  indeed,  carried  to 
sneh  an  extent,  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  onnces 
of  gold  were  yearly  drawn  from  the  mines  of  His- 
paniola  alone.*  The  pearl  fifiheriea,f  and  the  cnltore 
of  the  Bugar-cane,  introduced  from  the  Canaries.^ 
yielded  large  returns  under  the  same  inhuman  system. 

Ferdinand,  who  eiyoyed,  by  the  queen's  testament, 
half  the  amount  of  the  Indian  revenues,  was  now  folly 
awakened  to  their  importance.  It  would  be  nnjust, 
however,  to  suppose  his  views  limited  to  immediate 
pecuniary  profits ;  for  the  measures  he  pursued  were, 
in  many  respects,  well  contrived  to  promote  the  no- 
bler ends  of  discovery  and  colonization.  He  invited 
the  persona  most  eminent  for  nautical  science  and 
enterprise,  as  I^nzon,  Solis,  Vespucci,  to  his  court, 
where  they  constituted  a  sort  of  board  of  navigation. 
constructing  charts,  and  tracing  out  new  routes  for 
projected  voyages.  (  The  conduct  of  this  department 
was  intrusted  to  the  last-mentioned  navigator,  who 
had  the  glory,  the  greatest  which  accident  and  caprice 
ever  granted  to  man,  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new 
hemisphere. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  which  might  vie,  indeed,  with  the  splendid  equip- 

*  Heirera,  Indiu  Occidentales,  year.    Herrers,  Indias  Occiden- 

dee.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  18.  —  Accord-  tales,  dec.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  9. 
tng  to  Martyr,  uie  two  mints  of         %  Oviedo,  Historia  Natural  de 

Hitpaniola  yielded  300,000  lbs.  of  las  Indias,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.— (iomez, 

gold  annually.    De  RebuB  Oceani-  De  Rebus  Gestia,  fol.  165. 
cia,  dec.  1,  lib.  10.  §  Navarrete,  Colecdon  de  Via- 

ges,  torn.  iii.  documentoB  1 — 13- 

f  The  pearl  fisherieB  of  Cubs-  —  Herrera,   Indias  Occidentale!, 

gua  were  worth  75,000  ducata  a  dec.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  1. 
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mente  of  the  Portuguese,  whoee  brilliant  successes 
in  the  E!ast  excited  the  envy  of  their  Castilian  rivals. 
The  kiog  oocasionally  took  a  share  in  the  voyage, 
iodependently  of  the  interest  which  of  right  belonged 
to  the  crown.* 

The  government,  however,  realized  less  from  these 
expensive  enterprises  than  individoals ;  many  of  whom, 
enriched  by  their  official  stations,  or  by  accidentally 
falling  in  with  some  hoard  of  treasure  among  the 
savages,  returned  home  to  excite  the  envy  and  cu- 
pidity of  their  countrymen.f  But  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  too  high  among  the  Castilians  to  require 
such  incentive,  especially  when  excluded  from  its  usual 
field  in  Africa  and  Europe.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  romantic  cavaliers  of  that  day 
could  be  directed  to  this  nev  career  of  danger  on  the 
ocean,  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  last-meditated  ex- 
pedition into  Italy  under  the  Great  Captain.  A  squa- 
dron of  fifteen  ve»el8,  bound  for  the  New  World,  waa 
then  riding  in  the  Guadalquivir.  Its  complement  was 
limited  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  men;  but,  on 
Ferdinand's  countermanding  Gonsalvo's  enterprise,  more 
than  three  thousand  volunteers,  many  of  them  of  no- 
ble family,  equipped  with  unusual  magnificence  for 
the  Italian  service,  hastened  to  Seville,  and  pressed 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Indian  armada.}  Seville 
itself  was  in  a  manner  depopulated  by  the  general 

*  NsTOTrete.CokKcion  de  Via-  menta.    (Indiaa  Omdentales,  dec. 

gw,  torn.  iii.  pp.  48,  IS4.  1,  lib.7,cap.  3.)    Many  believed, 

f  Bernsniin    de  Santa  Clan,  accordlnff  to   the    ume   autbor, 

treaauTei  of  Hiapaniola,  amaiaed,  that  gold  wai  ao  abundant,  oa  to 

during    a  few    yean'    reiidence  be  dragged  up  in  neti  Irom  th« 

there,   SB.OOO   ounces    of    gold,  bedi  ofthe  riven  I  Lib.  10,  c 


This  ume  nouveau  ricke  uied  to  X  Ant«,  Part  II.  Chapter  24. 

•arre  gold  duit,  tays  Herrera,  in-     — Herrera,    India*  Oocidentalea, 
■tead  of  lalt,   at  his  entertain-      dec.  1,  lib.  10,  cap.  6,  7. 
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fever  of  emigration,  so  that  it  actually  seemed,  nays  a 
contemporaiy,  to  be  tenanted  only  by  womea.* 

In  this  uniTersal  excitement,  the  progress  of  dia- 
coveiy  was  pushed  forward  with  a  success,  inferior, 
indeed,  to  what  might  have  been  efiected  in  the 
present  state  of  nautical  skill  and  science,  but  extra- 
ordiui^  for  the  times.  The  winding  depths  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  were  penetrated,  as  well  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rich  but  rugged  isthmus  which  connects 
the  American  coDtineots.  In  1512,  Florida  was  dis- 
covered by  a  romantic  old  knight.  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who,  instead  of  the  magical  fountain  of  health,  found 
his  grave  there.f  Solis,  another  navigator,  who  had 
charge  of  an  expedition,  projected  by  Ferdinand,:^  to 
reach  the  South  Sea  by  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
continent,  ran  down  the  coast  as  &r  as  the  great  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  where  he  also  was  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
In  1513,  Vafico  Nunez  de  Balboa  penetrated,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien ;  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  first  of  Europeans  was  greeted  with  the  long- 
promised  vision  of  the  southern  ocean.^ 

•  "  Per  easer  Sovilla  nel  loco  northern   or   BouUiem  continent, 

che  ^,  vi  T&nno  tanti  di  loro  alle  have  a  tinge  of  romance,  beyond 

Indie,  che  la  citt^  rests  mal  popo-  what  is  found  in  those  of  other 

lata,  e  quasi  in  man  di  donne."  European  nations.     One  of  the 

(Navagiero,    Viaggio,    fol.    15.)  moat  striking  and  least  familiar 

Horace  said,  fifteen  centuries  be-  of  them  is  that  of  Ferdinand  de 

fore,  Soto,  the  ilt-bted  discOTerer  of  the 

H  T...^^.  ™t™™n.   .„—;-  ™„        Missiasippi,  whose   bones  bleach 
"  [mpieer  entremos  cums  mer-      ,        .l  ■•         .  it-      i 

'  "         .  ■.    .  beneath   its  w&tpra.      Hm  tulvt>n. 


cater  ad  Indoa, 
Per  mare  pauperiem   fugiens, 


beneath  its  waters.     His  adven- 

tures  are  told  with  uncommon 

.  - "  spirit  by  Mr.   Bancroft,  toI.  i. 

persa«,perMEne^  ^{j       ^^   ^  j^  jj  ^^ 

Episti-l.  unSedStaWs. 

+  Herrera,  Indlaa  Occidentales,  ^  Herreia,  In<^u  Ocadentalea, 

dec  l.lib.  9,  cap.  10. — Almost  dec.  2.  lib.  I.  cap.  7. 

all  the  Spanish  expeditions  in  tha  $  The  life  of  this  daring  cava- 

New   World,    whether    on    the  lier  forms  one  in  the  el^ant  series 
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The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  sensatiun  in 
Spain  inferior  only  to  that  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  America.  Tbe  great  object  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  imagination  of  the  nautical  men  of  Eu- 
rope, and  formed  the  purpose  of  Columbus's  last  voy- 
age,  the  discovery  of  a  communication  with  these  lar 
western  waters,  was  accomplished.  The  fomous  spied 
islands  from  which  the  Portuguese  had  drawn  such 
countless  sums  of  wealth,  were  scattered  over  this 
sea;  and  tbe  Castilians,  after  a  journey  of  a  few 
leagues,  might  launch  their  barks  on  its  quiet  bosom, 
and  reach,  and  perhaps  claim,  the  coveted  possessions 
of  their  rivals,  as  falling  west  of  the  papal  line  of 
demarcation.  Such  were  the  dreams,  and  such  the 
actual  progress  of  discovery,  at  the  close  of  Ferdi- 
nand's reign. 

Onr  admiration  of  the  dauntless  heroism  displayed 
by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  in  Uieir  extraordi- 
nary career  is  much  qualified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  cruelties  with  which  it  was  tarnished  ;  too  great 
to  be  either  palliated  or  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  historian.  As  long  as  Isabella  lived,  the  Indians 
found  an  efficient  friend  and  protector ;  but  "  her 
death,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  was  the  signal 
for  their  destruction."*  Immediately  on  that  event, 
the  system  of  repartimientos,  originally  authorized,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Columbus,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  doubt,  &om  the  first,  of  tbe  crown's  absolute  right 

of  national  Uwiaphiet  by  Quin-  minor  Spaniih  Toyagen,  who  Gil- 
tana,  "  Vidai  oe  Eipidioiai  C^le-  lowed  up  tha  bold  track  of  dit- 
bret,"  (torn.  ii.  pp.  1 — 82,)  and  ii  covery  between  Columbui  and 
familiar  to  the  Englith  rrader  in  Cortea.  Coleccion  de  Viagea. 
Irring'i  "  Companiom  (tf  Colum- 
bus." The  third  Toluma  of  No-  *  Lai  Caiaa,  Himoire,  GBu- 
rairete'i  laborioui  compilation  ia  vrea,  ed.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p. 
devoted  to  the  illurtiBtion  of  the  189, 
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of  property  over  the  natives,*  was  carried  to  its  Aill 
extent  in  the  colonies.')-  Every  Spaniard,  however 
humble,  had  his  proportion  of  slaves ;  and  men,  man; 
of  them  not  only  incapable  of  estimating  the  awfdi 
responsibility  of  the  situation,  bat  without  the  least 
touch  of  humanity  in  their  natares,  were  indlTidoally 
intrusted  with  the  unlimited  disposal  of  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  abused  this 
trust  in  the  grossest  manner ;  tasking  the  unfortunate 
Indian  fkr  beyond  his  strength,  inflicting  the  most 
refined  pnnishments  on  the  indolent,  and  hontitig 
down  those  who  re^sted  or  escaped,  like  so  many 
beasts  of  chase,  with  ferocious  bloodhounds.  Every 
step  of  the  white  nian''B  progress  in  the  New  Wotild 
may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  corpse  of  a  native. 
Faith  is  staggered  by  the  recital  of  the  nunber  of  vic- 
tims immolated  in  these  Mr  regions  within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  discovery ;  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the 
loathsome  details  of  barbarities,  recorded  by  one  v^o^ 
if  his  sympathies  have  led  him  sometimes  to  overcoloor, 
can  never  he  suspected  of  wilfully  misstating  facts  of 
which  he  was  an  eyewitness.^;     A  selfish  indifference  t« 

*  "  Y  crean   (Vuestraa  Alto-  tonly    destroyed    in    the     New 

ZBs)  quetta  ula  y  todaa  las  otna  World  within  thirty-eight  ym« 

■on  aai  suyaa  como  Gaatilla,  que  after  the  diteovery,  and  thu  in 

aqui    no  bits    salvo   aaiento  y  addition  to  those  extenninatod  in 

mandailes  hocer  lo  <[ue  quiaieren."  the    conquest    of    the    countiy. 

Prime™  Carta  de    Colon,   apud  {CEuvrei,  ed.  .de  Ltorente,  torn.  L 

NaTBirete,  Colecdon  de  Viages,  p.   187.)     Heirera  admits    that 

torn.  L  p.  93.  Hispaniola  was  reduced,  in  lea 

t  HeneiB.   Indiaa  Ocddenta-  than    twenty -five    yean,    from 

lea,  dec.  I,  lib.  8,  cap.  9. — Las  1,000,000  to  14,000  aouls.    (In- 

Caaaa,  (Eunes,  ed.  de  Uorente,  diat  Ocddentales,  dec.  1,  lib.  10, 

torn.  L  pp.  288,  229.  cap.   12.)     The  sunierical  eati- 

t  See   the  various    Uemorials  mates  of  a  large  sarage  popul»- 

of  Lai  Casas,  some  of  them  ex-  tion  must,  of  coutm,  be  in  a  great 

pressly  piepaied  for  the  council  of  d^ree    hypothetical.       That    it 

the  Indies.     He  affimu  that  more  was  large,  however,  in  these  bir 

than  12,000,000  lives  were  wan-  r^ons,  may  readily  be  inferred 
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the  rights  of  the  original  occupoutB  of  the  soil  is  a  sin 
which  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of  the  primitive  Eu- 
ropean settlere,  whether  papist  or  puritan,  of  the  New 
World.  But  it  is  light  in  comparison  with  the  fearful 
amount  of  crimes  to  be  charged  on  the  earlj  Spanish 
Colonists;  crimes  that  have,  perhaps,  tn  this  worid, 
brought  down  the  retribution  of  Heaven,  which  has 
seen  fit  to  turn  this  fountain  of  inexhaurtlble  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  nation  into  the  waters  of  bit- 
terness. 

It  maj  seem  strange  that  no  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  government  to  these  oppressed  subjects.  But  Fer- 
dinand, if  we  may  credit  Las  Casas,  was  never  per- 
mitted to  know  the  extent  of  the  injuries  done  to 
them.*  He  was  surrounded  by  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  department,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  keep  bim  in  ignorance.f  The  remonstrances  of 
some  zealous  missionaries  led  him,^  in  1501,  to  refer 
the  subject  of  the  repartimientos  to  a  council  of  jurists 

from  the  bcUitiea  of  subsutence, 
and  the  temperate  habiti  of  the 
natives.  The  mmimum  lum  in 
the  calculation,  when  the  number 
had  dwindled  to  a  few  thouiaod, 
migkt  be  more  eauly  atcertained. 

'  (Euvres,  ed.  de  Llorrate, 
torn.  L  p.  288. 

t  One  resident  at  the  court, 
■aya  the  biihop  of  Chiapa,  wai 
proprietor  of  800,  and  another  of 
1100  Indian*.  ((£uvre«,  ed.  de 
Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  838.)  We 
learn  Uuir  namea  from  Henera. 


both  prominent  men  in  the  Indian 
department.  (India*  Oecidenta- 
le«,  dec.  I,  Ub.  9,  cap.  14.)  The 
la*t  named  peiaon  waa  the  lame 
individual  tent  l^  Fer^nand  to 


hiB  dauffhter  in  Flanders,  and  im- 
pritonea  there  by  the  ardiduke 
Philip.  Afler  that  prince'i  death, 
he  experienced  signal  favour*  from 
the  Catholic  king,  and  amaiMd 
great  wealth  a«  eecretaiy  of  the 
Indian  board.  Oviedo  has  devoted 
one  of  his  dialogues  to  him.  Quin- 
cuagenoa,  HS.  bat.  1,  quine.  3, 
dial.  9. 

X  The  Dominican  and  other 
misnonaiies,  to  their  credit  be  it 
told,  laboured  with  unwearied  seal 
and  courage  for  the  eonverrion  of 
the  natives,  and  the  vimfication 
of  thw  natural  rights.  Yet  tbeae 
were  the  men  who  lighted  tiie 
fire*  of  the  Inquisition  in  their 
own  land.  To  luch  opposite  re- 
sults may  the  same  principle  lead, 
under  dinerent  circumstances  I 
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and  theologians.  This  body  yielded  to  the  represen- 
tatlons  of  the  advocates  of  the  system,  that  it  was 
indispensable  for  maiDtaining  the  colonies,  since  the 
European  was  altogether  unequal  to  labour  in  this 
tropical  climate;  and  that  it,  moreover,  afforded  the 
only  chance,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indian,  who. 
unless  compelled,  could  never  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  white  man.* 

On  these  grounds,  Ferdinand  openly  assumed  for  him- 
self and  his  ministers  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing this  vicious  institution ;  and  subsequently  issued 
an  ordinance  to  that  eflFect,  accompanied,  however,  by 
a  variety  of  humane  and  equitable  regulations  for  re- 
Btrtuning  its  abuscf  The  licence  was  embraced  in  its 
full  extent ;  the  regulations  were  openly  disregarded.* 
Several  years  after,  in  1515,  Las  Casas,  moved  by  the 
spectacle  of  human  suffering,  returned  to  Spain,  and 


*  Lu  Casas  concludea  an  ela- 
borate memorial,  prepared  for  the 
^vernment  ia  ISif,  on  the  best 
meant  of  arresting  the  destruction 
of  the  aborigines,  with  two  pro- 
positions. 1.  That  the  Spanmrda 
would  Btili  continue  to  settle  in 
America,  though  slavery  were 
abolished,  from  the  superior  ad- 
vantages for  acqiuring  riches  it 
leered  over  the  Old  Worid.  8. 
That,  if  the;  would  not,  this 
would  not  justify  slavery,  since 
"  God  JoriUdi  tu  to  do  eeil  that 
good  mtuf  come  of  it."  Rare  max- 
im from  a  Spanish  churchman  of 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy  I  The  whole 
argument,  which  comprehends  the 
•urn  of  what  has  been  since  said 
more  iM'usely  in  defence  of  sboli- 
tton,  is  ungularly  acute  and  co- 
gent. In  its  abstract  principles 
it  is  unanswerable,  while  it  ex- 


poses and  denounces  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  countrymen,  with  a 
freedom  which  shows  the  good 
bishop  knew  no  other  fear  than 
that  of  his  Maker. 

f  Recop.  de  Leyes  de  las  In- 
dias,  August  14th,  1509,  lib.  6, 
tit.  8,  ley  1. — HerreiB,  Indiaa 
Ocddentales,  de«.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  1 4. 

X  The  text  expresses  nearly 
enough  the  subsequent  condition 
of  things  in  Spanish  Americoi 
"  No  gOTemment,"  says  Heeicn, 
"  has  done  so  much  for  the  abori- 

S'nea  as  the  Spanish."  (Modem 
istory,  Bancroft's  trans,  vol.  i.  p  . 
77')  Whoever  peruses  its  colo- 
nial codes  may  find  much  ground 
for  the  eulogium.  But  are  not 
the  very  number  and  repetition 
of  these  humane  prOTisions  suffi- 
cient proof  of  th«r  inefiicacy? 
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pleaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  native  in  tones  ^hich 
made  the  dying  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  for  the  king  to  execute  the 
remedial  measures  he  contemplated.*  The  efficient 
interference  of  Ximenes,  who  sent  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  to  Hispaniola,  was  attended  with  no  per- 
manent results;  and  the  inde&tigable  "protector  of 
the  Indians  "  was  left  to  sue  for  redress  at  the  court 
of  Charles,  and  to  furnish  a  splendid,  if  not  a  solitary 
example  there,  of  a  bosom  penetrated  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy.-)- 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  the  govemment  of  their 
colonies.  The  supply  of  precious  metals  yielded  by 
them  eventually,  proved  far  greater  than  had  ever 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  early  discoverers.  Their  prolific  soil  and  genial 
climate,  moreover,  afforded  an  infinite  variety  of  vege- 
table products,  which  might  have  famished  an  unli- 
mited commerce  with  the  mother  country.  Under  a 
judicious  protection,  their  population  and  productions, 
steadily  increasing,  would  have  enlarged  to  an  incal- 
culable extent  the  general  resources  of  the  empire. 
Such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wise 
system  of  legislation. 

*  HeneiB,  India*  Occidentalei,  the  Sponiih  Fenelon  replied,  that 

dec  S.  lib.  t,  cap.  3. — Laa  Cam,  "the  behaTiour  of  the  Jewi  was 

Menunre,  aptid  OEuvres,  ed.  de  no  precedent  for  Chrutiani ;  that 

Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  S39.  the  law  of  Mosea  waa  a  law  of 

t  In  the  remarkable  diacusdon  rigour,  but  that  of  Jemu  Chriit 

between  the  doctor  Sepulveda  and  one  of  grace,  mercy,  peaw,  good- 

Laa  Canu,  before  a  commianon  will,  and  charity."    (CEuvrea,  ed. 

named  by  Charle*  V,  in  1550,  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  974.)  The 

the  former  rindicated  the  perse-  Spaniard  fint  pertecuted  the  Jewa, 

cution  of  the  abori&inea  by  the  and  then  quoted  them  as  an  au- 

conduct  of  the  IiraMitet  towards  thoiity  for  penecuting  all  other 

their  idolatnmi  noghboun.    But  infidek. 
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But  the  true  principles  of  colonial  policy  were  sadlj 
misunderetood  in  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  diBCOTeiy 
of  a  world  was  estimated,  like  that  of  a  rich  mine, 
hj  the  Talae  of  its  returns  in  gold  and  Bilver.  Much 
of  Isabella's  legislation,  it  is  true,  is  of  that  comprehen- 
sire  character  which  shows  that  she  looked  to  higher 
and  &r  nobler  objects.  But  with  much  that  is  good 
there  was  mingled,  aa  in  moat  of  her  institutions,  one 
germ  of  evil  of  little  moment  at  the  time  indeed,  but 
which,  under  the  Ticious  culture  of  her  successors,  shot 
up  to  a  height  that  orershadowed  and  blighted  all  the 
rest.  This  was  the  spirit  of  restriction  and  monopolj, 
aggravated  bj  the  subsequent  laws  of  Ferdinand,  and 
carried  to  an  extent  under  the  Austrian  dynasty  that 
paralyzed  colonial  trade. 

Under  their  most  ingeniously  perverse  system  of 
laws,  the  interests  of  both  the  parent  country  and 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.  The  latter,  condemned 
to  look  for  supplies  to  an  incompetent  source,  were 
miserably  dwarfed  in  their  growth ;  while  the  former 
contrived  to  convert  the  nutriment  which  she  extorted 
from  the  colonies  into  a  fatal  poison.  The  streams 
of  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the  silver  quarries 
of  Zacatecas  and  Potosi  were  jealously  locked  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula.  The  great  pro- 
blem proposed  by  the  Spanish  legislation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  same  level  as  in  other  European 
nations.  Every  law  that  was  passed,  however,  tend- 
ed, by  its  restrictive  character,  to  augment  tbe  evil. 
The  golden  tide,  which,  permitted  a  free  vent,  would 
have  fertilized  the  region  through  which  it  poured, 
now  buried  the  land  under  a  deluge  which  blighted 
every  green  and  living  thing.     Agriculture,  commerce. 
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manufactuTes,  every  branch  of  national  industry  and 
improvement,  languished  and  fell  to  decay ;  and  the 
nation,  like  the  Phrygian  monarch  who  turned  all  that 
he  touched  to  gold,  cursed  by  the  very  consummation 
of  it«  wishes,  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  its  treasures. 

From  this  sad  picture  let  us  torn  to  that  presented 
by  the  period  of  our  History,  when,  the  clouds  and 
darkness  having  passed  sway,  a  new  mom  seemed  to 
break  upon  the  nation.  Under  the  finn  bat  temperate 
sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  great  changes  we 
have  noticed  were  effected  without  convulsion  in  the 
state.  On  the  contrary,  the  elements  of  the  social 
system,  -which  before  jarred  bo  discordantly,  were 
brought  into  harmonious  action.  The  restless  spirit 
of  the  nobles  was  turned  from  civil  &otion  to  the 
honourable  career  of  public  service,  whether  in  arms 
or  letters.  The  people  at  large,  assured  of  the  secn- 
rity  of  private  rigfata,  were  occupied  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  productive  labour.  Trade,  as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  legislation  of  the  period,  had 
not  yet  fallen  into  the  discredit  which  attached  to 
it  in  later  times.*     The  precious  metals,  instead  of 

*  It  U  only  Deceuftiy  to  no-  the  mora  humble  occup&tioni.    A 

tic«  the  contemptuoiu  lannuge  man  of  gentle  blood  may  be  a 

of  Philip  ll.'i  laws,  which  desi^  coachman,   lacquey,  sculUon,   or 

nate   the  mo«t  uieful  mechaiuo  any  other  menial,    without  dii- 

aitt,aa(howofblackimithi,BhDe-  paraging  hia  nolulity,   which  ii 

maken,  leather-dreuen,  and  the  aud  to  ileep  in  the  mean  while, 

like,  a("oficioBMfe«j'&u»t;" —  But  he  fixe*  on  it  an  indelible 

correepondhig,  probably,  with  the  stain  if  he  exerdiea  any  mecha- 

eplhet  ^vavciai  (iltibeial  arti)  nical   Tocation.     "  Hence,"  aayi 

of  the  Oreeki,  among  whom  Ta-  Capmany,  "  I  hare  often  wen  a 

rious  menial  and  mechanic  occu-  village  in  thia  province,  in  which 

paUoni  ftll  into  diireput«,  from  the   vagabond!,    unoggler*,    and 

their    being   engioned    by    the  hangmra    even,    were    natiret, 

■lavei.      (See    Ariitotle,    Polit.  while  the  lanrier,  ihoemaker,  && 

lib.  S.)  waa    a   Ibie^paer."     (Mem.  de 

A    whimtical  distinction  pre-  Barcelona,  torn.  i.  part.  3,  p.  40 ; 

vaili  in  Cutile,  in  reference  to  torn.  iiL  part,  ft,  y^  917,318.) 
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flowing  in  so  abundantly  as  to  palaj  the  aim  of  indns- 
tiy,  Berved  only  to  stimulate  it.* 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country  vas  every 
day  more  widely  extended.  Her  agents  and  consuls 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Balticf  The  Spanish  mariner,  in- 
stead of  creeping  along  the  beaten  track  of  inland  na- 
vigation, now  struck  boldly  across  the  great  western 
ocean.  The  new  discoveries  had  converted  the  land 
trade  with  India  into  a  sea  trade ;  and  the  nations  of 
the  Peninsula,  who  had  hitherto  lain  remote  from  the 
great  highways  of  commerce,  now  became  the  iactors 
and  carriers  of  Europe. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation  was  seen  in 
the  wealth  and  population  of  its  cities,  the  reveQues  of 
which,  augmented  in  all  to  a  surprising  extent,  had  in- 
creased in  some,  forty  and  even  fifty  fold  beyond  what 


See  alio  lome  sennble  remorkB 
OD  the  lubject  by  Blanco  White, 
the  ingenious  auUior  of  Doblado'a 
Lettere  from  Spun,  p.  44, 

•  "The  interval  between  the 
acquiution  of  tnone^r,  and  the  rise 
of  price»,"  Hume  obterreB,  "  is 
the  only  time  when  increasing 
gold  and  silver  are  favourable  to 
industry."  (Essays,  part  S,  es- 
say 3.)  An  ordinance  of  June 
ISth,  1497,  compliuns  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  their  insufficiency  to  the  de- 
mands of  trade.  (Pngm^ticas 
del  Reyno,  fol.  93.)  It  appears, 
however,  from  Zuniga,  that  the 
importation  of  gold  from  the  New 
World  began  to  have  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  prices  of  commodi- 
lies  from  that  very  year.  An- 
nales  de  Sevilla,  p.  41 5. 

+  Mr.  Turner  has  made  several 
extracts  from  the  Harleian  MSS. 


showing  that  the  trade  of  Castile 
with  England  was  very  consider- 
able  in  Isabella's  time.  (History 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  90.)  A 
pragmatic  of  July  Xiet,  14^4, 
for  the  erection  of  a  consulate  at 
Burgos,  notices  the  commercial  es- 
tablishments in  England,  Fiance, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
This  tribuoal,  with  other  exten- 
sive pnvilegee,  was  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  suits  be- 
tween merchants;  "which,"  says 
the  plain-spoken  ordinance,  "ia 
the  hands  of  lawyera  are  never 
brought  to  a  close ;  porquo  se  pre- 
sentauan  escritos  y  libelos  de  ie- 
trados  de  maners  que  por  mal 
pleyto  que  fuesse  le  sostenian  los 
letradoi  de  manera  que  to*  haxian 
inunortakt."  (Pragmiticas  del 
Reyno,  foL  146—148.)  Tliisin- 
stitution  rose  soon  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Castile. 
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tbej  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  :  *  the 
ancient  and  lordly  Toledo ;  Burgos,  with  its  bustling, 
industrious  traders;^  Valladolid,  sending  forth  its  thirty 
thousand  warriors  from  its  gates,  where  the  whole  po- 
pulation now  scarcely  reaches  two  thirds  of  that  num- 
ber;! Cordova,  in  the  south,  and  the  magnificent  Gra- 
nada, naturalizing  in  Europe  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
the  East ;  Saragossa,  "  the  abundant,"  as  she  was  call- 
ed from  her  fruitful  territory  ;  Valencia,  "  the  beau- 
tiful ;"  Barcelona,  rivalling  in  independence  and  mari- 
time enterprise  the  proudest  of  the  Italian  republics  ;§ 
Medina  del  Campo,  whose  fairs  were  already  the  great 
mart  for  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the  Peninsula  ;|| 

or  vene,  with  a  finer  coloured  pic- 
ture of  departed  glory  than  Mr. 
Slidell  ha*  given  of  the  fonner 
city,  the  venerable  Qothic  capi- 
tal, in  his  "  Year  in  Spain," 
chap.  IS. 

X  Sandoval,  Hitt.  del  Emp. 
Carlos  V,  torn.  i.  p.  60. 

{  It  wss  a  common  uying  in 
NavB^ero'i  time,  "  Barcelona  la 
ricca,  Saragosia  la  hatta,  Valen- 
tia  la  hennoia."  (Vioggio,  fol. 
5.)  The  grandeur  and  commer- 
cial splendour  of  the  first-named 
city,  which  formi  the  subject  of 
Capmany's  elaborate  work,  hare 
be«i  sufficiently  diiplayed  in  Part 
I.  Chapter  9,  of  this  History. 

II  "  AlgttuM  tuponen,"  says 
Capmany,  "  que  estas  ferias  eian 
ya  fomosas  en  tiempo  de  lot  Reyes 
CatoUcos,"  8k.  (Mem.  de  Barce- 
lona, tom.  iii.  p.  356.)  A  veiT 
cursory  olanee  at  the  laws  of  this 
time  will  show  the  reaBonableneii 
of  the  Buppoution.  See  the  Prag- 
matical, foL  146,  and  the  ordin- 
ances from  the  archives  of  Siman- 
cas,  apud  Mem.  de  Acad.  tom.  vj, 
pp.  240,  26S,  provii^ng  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  other 


*  The  sixth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  ef  History 
contains  a  schedule  of  the  respec- 
tive revenues  afforded  by  the  ci- 
ties of  Castile  in  the  years  1477, 
148S,  and  1504;  embracing,  of 
course,  the  commencement  and 
close  of  Isabella's  reign.  The  ori- 
ginal document  exists  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Simoncas.  We  may  no- 
tice the  large  amount  and  great 
increase  of  taxes  in  Tdedo  parti- 
cularly, and  in  Seville;  the  for- 
mer thiiving  from  its  manu&c- 
toriei,  and  the  latter  frem  the  In- 
dian trade.  Seville,in  1504,fur- 
nished  near  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
revenue.     Ilustracion  5, 

t  "  Nu  ay  en  elta,"  says  Ma- 
rineo  of  the  latter  city,  "  gente 
ociosa,  ni  baldia,  nno  que  todos 
tiabajon,  anri  mugeres  como  hom- 
ines, y  los  chicoB  cpmo  los  giandes, 
busomdo  la  vida  con  bus  manos,  y 
con  sudores  de  aus  comes.  Unos 
exerdton  las  artes  mecanicas :  y 
otros  las  liberales.  Los  que  tratan 
lai  mercaderias,  y  hazen  rica  la 
ciudad,  son  muyfieles,  y  liberales." 
(Cosos  Memorables,  fol.  16.)  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  meet,  in  prose 
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and  Seville,*  the  golden  g»te  of  the  Indieet  whose 
quajB  began  to  be  thronged  with  mendiaDta  from  the 
most  distant  countries  of  Europe. 

The  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  displayed  in 
the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  fountains,  aquedacts, 
gardens,  and  other  works  of  utility  and  ornament. 
This  lavish  expenditure  was  directed  bj  an  improTed 
taate.  Architecture  was  studied  on  purer  principles 
than  before,  and,  with  the  sister  arts  of  design,  show- 
ed the  influence  of  the  new  conoezion  with  Italy  in 
the  first  gleams  of  that  excellence  which  shed  such 
lustre  over  the  Spanish  school  at  the  close  of  the  een- 
tury.t  A  still  more  decided  impulse  was  given  to 
letters.  More  printing-presses  were  probably  at  work 
in  Spain  in  the  iniancy  of  the  art,  than  at  the  present 
day.t     Ancient  seminaries  were  remodelled ;  new  ones 

Bccommodationi  fer  the  "great 
rewrt  of  trader*."  In  1520,  four 
yean  after  Ferdinand '■  death, 
the  city,  in  a  petition  to  the  re- 
gent, reprewnted  the  losiei  siu- 
t^ed  by  ita  merchuitH  in  the 
recent  fiK  aa  more  than  the  re- 
Tenueg  of  the  crown  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  meet  for  leveial 
yean.  (Ibid.  p.  284.)  Naya- 
giero,  who  Tinted  Medina  tome 
six  yean  later,  when  it  was  re- 
built, bean  unequivocal  testimo- 
ny to  ita  commercial  importance, 
"  Medina  i  buona  terra,  «  plena 
di  buone  caae,  abondante  aaaoi  se 
non  che  le  tante  ferie  che  le  vi 
fonno  ogn'  anno,  e  il  concorao 
grande  che  vi  d  di  tutta  Spagna, 
&nno  pur  che  il  tutto  si  paga  piit 
di  quel  che  ai  faria,*  "  "  •  *  La 
feria  £  abondante  certo  di  molte 
cOK,  ma  Bopra  tutto  di  speciarie 
aaaai,  che  vengono  di  Portogallo  ; 
ma  le  m^^gior  faccende  che  se  vi 
facciano  aono  cambij."  Viaggio, 
fol.  36. 


*  "  Quien  no  Titf  £  SeriUs 
No  vid  manviUa." 

The  proverb,  according  to  Zu- 
niga,  is  aa  old  as  the  time  of 
Alonao  XI.  Annales  de  SeTills, 
p.  183. 

t  The  moat  eminent  sculptOTB 
were,  for  the  most  part,  foreign- 
en ;  —  as  Miguel  Florentin,  Pe- 
dro Torre^ano,  Felipe  do  Botgo- 
Ba,  —  chieSy  from  Italy,  where 
the  art  was  advancinff  rapidly  to 
perfection  in  the  acho<u  of  Mi^ael 
Angelo.  The  moat  auccessful  ar- 
chitectural achievement  was  tha 
cathedral  of  Qranada,  by  Di^ 
deSiloe.  Pedraza,  Antiguedadoe 
Qranada,  foL  82.  —  Mem.  de  la 
Acad,  de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  16. 

X  At  least  BO  aaya  ClemoiQiii, 
a  competent  judge.  "  Detde  lot 
mitmos  principios  de  su  eetable- 
eimiento  fue  maa  comun  la  im- 
prenta  en  Eapafla  que  lo  ea  al 
cabo  de  tresdentoa  aAoa  doitro 
ya  del  siglo  dedmonono."    EUogio 
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were  created.  Barcelona,  Salamanca,  and  Alcala,  whose 
cloistered  Bolltudes  are  now  the  grave  rather  than  the 
norseiT'  of  Bcience,  then  awanned  with  thousands  of 
disciples,  who,  under  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
government,  found  letters  the  surest  path  to  prefer- 
meat.*  Even  the  lighter  branches  of  literature  felt 
the  revolutionarj'  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  after  jield- 
ing  the  last  fruits  of  the  ancient  system,  displayed 
new  and  more  beautiful  varieties,  under  the  influence 
of  Italian  culture.f 


de  DoRa  Isabel,  Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hilt.  torn.  vi. 

*  Ante,  Introduction,  Sect.  3  ; 
Part  I.  Chapter    19  ;     Part  11. 

Chapter  SI The  "Pn^iti- 

cas  del  Reyno  "  comprisea  variouB 
ordmonceB,  defining  the  privilegei 
of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid,  Uie 
manner  of  conferring  decreet,  and 
of  election  to  the  chiurs  of  the  uni- 
venitie*,  so  a«  to  obviate  any  un- 
due influence  or  corruption."  (Fol. 
14 — 21.)  "Porque,"  taj-i  the 
libenl  language  of  the  laat  law, 
"  lot  estudios  generales  donde  laa 
cienciai  se  leen  y  aprenden  efiU- 
er9an  lai  leyei  y  &zen  a  lo<  nu- 
estnw  nibdito*  y  naturales  sabi- 
dores  y  honrrados  y  acredenton 
virtudei:  y  porque  en  el  dor  y 
Oisignar  de  loi  cUtedrai  salario- 
dai  deue  auer  toda  libertad  por- 
que lean  dado*  &  penonaa  sabi- 
dorea  j  denies."  (Tara^na,  Oc- 
tober 5th,  1495.)  ir  one  would 
Me  the  totally  different  princi- 
ples  on  which  such  elections  have 
been  conducted  in  modem  tinws, 
let  him  read  Doblado's  Letten 
irom  S^,  pp.  10^—107.  The 
university  of  Barcelona  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Lahirde  lus  taken 
a  brief  surrey  of  the  present  dila- 
pidated condition  of  the  others, 


at  least  as  it  was  in  1830,  since 
which  it  can  scarcely  have  mend- 
ed. Itin^nure,  torn.  vi.  p.  Ii4, 
et  seq. 

t  See  the  concluding  note  to 
fh\m  chapter. 

EraimuB,  in  a  lively  and  ele- 
gant epistle  to  his  friend,  Fiontna 
VergaiB,  Greek  professor  at  Al- 
caic, in  15S7,  lavishes  unbound- 
ed pon^yric  on  the  science  and 
literature  of  Spain,  whose  palmy 
state  he  attributes  to  Isabellas 
patronage,  and  the  cooperation  of 
some  of  her  enli^tened  subjects. 

" Hispanife  vestne,    tanto 

successu,  priscam  eruditionis  glo- 
riom  sibi  postliminib  vindicanti. 
Qua  quum  semper  et  regionis 
amoenitate  fertilitat^ue,  semper 
ingenioTum  eminentium  ubere  pro- 
ventu,  semper  bellici  laude  flo> 
merit,  quid  desidersri  poterat  ad 
suromam  feliritatem,  nisi  ut  stu- 
diorum  et  religionis  adjungeret 
omamenta,  quibus  as^rante  Deo 
nc  paucii  annia  effloruit  ut  csete- 
ris  reg^onibut  quomlibet  hoc  de- 
corum genere  prsecellentibua  vel 
invidiam  queat  eaae  vel  exemplo. 
•  •  •  *  •  Vos  iatam  felicitatem 
aecundum  Deum  debetis  lauda- 
tissimm  Reginarum  Elisabetn, 
Francisco  Cardtnali  quondam, 
Alonso  Fonsecee  nunc  Archiepis- 
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With  this  moral  derelopement  of  the  nation,  the 
public  revenuee,  the  sore  index,  when  unforced,  of 
pablic  prosperity,  went  on  .augmenting  with  aBtoniBh- 
ing  rapidity.  In  1474,  the  year  of  Isabella's  acces- 
sion, the  ordinary  rents  of  the  Castilian  crown  amount^ 
ed  to  885,000  reals;*  in  1477,  to  2,390,078;  in 
1482,  after  the  resumption  of  the  royal  grants,  to 
12,711,&91 ;  and,  finally,  in  1604,  when  the  acqui- 
sition of  Granadaf  and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  had  encouraged  the  &ee  expansion  of 
all  its  resources,  to  26,283,334 ;  or  thir^  times  tbe 
amount  received  at  her  accession.!  ^^  ^^"B,  it  viU 
be  remembered,  was  derived  from  the  customary  es- 
tablished taxes,  without  the  imposition  of  a  single 
new  one.  Indeed,  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
collection  tended  materially  to  lighten  the  burdens  on 
the  people. 

The  accounts  of  the  population  at  this  early  pe- 
riod are,  for  the  most  part,  vague  and  unsatisfactorj. 
Spain,  in  particular,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
absurd,  though,  as  it  seems,  not  incredible  estimateSt 
sufficiently  evincing  the  paucity  of  authentic  data.f 

copo  ToleUno,  et  a  qui  tunt  ho-  tioned  auin,  the  extraordinBi;  bc- 

rum    aimilcB,   quorum    autoritas  vice  voted  by  cortea,  for  the  dowty 

tuetuT,    benignitaa   alit   fovetque  of  the  infantas,  and  other  matlen, 

bonas  artes."  EpUtolffi,  p.  976.  in  1504,  amounted  to  16,113,014 

*  The  Eumi  in  the  text  express  reals  de  vellon ;  making  a  sum 
the  real  de  veHon  ;  to  which  they  total,  for  that  year,  of  42,396,348 
have  been  reduced  by  Sefior  Cle-  reals.  The  built  of  the  citiwn  le* 
mencin,  from  the  original  amount  venues  was  derived  from  the  al- 
ia maravedU,  which  varied  very  eavalat,  and  the  tereiat,  or  two 
mftterially  in  value  in  different  ninths  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes. 
years.  Mem.  deIaAcad.de  Hist.  These  important  statements  wen 
tom.  vi.  llust.  5.  transcribed  from  the  books  of  the 

+  The  kingdom  of  Granada  ap-  eteribanta  mayor  de  rmttu,  in  the 

pears  to  have  contributed  rather  archives  of  Sunancas.     Ibid,  uti 

less  than  one  ei^th  of  the  whole  supra, 
tax.  $  The    pretended  amount  of 

J  In  addition  to  the  lost-men-  population  has  been  generally  in 
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Fortunately,  however,  we  labour  uoder  no  euch  em- 
barrsssmeDt  as  regards  Castile  in  Isabella's  reign.  Bj 
an  official  report  to  the  crown  on  the  organization  of 
the  militia,  in  1492,  it  appears  that  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  1,600,000  vecinos  or 
householders;  or,  allowing  four  and  a  half  to  a  fa- 
mily (a  moderate  estimate),  to  6,750,000  souls.* 
This  census,  it  will  be  observed,  was  limited  to  the 
provinces  immediately  composing  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, to  the  exclusion  of  Granada,  Navarre,  and  the 
Aragonese  dominions.i'     It  was  taken,  moreover,  be- 


the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the 
period  taken,  and,  of  course,  of 
the  difficulty  of  lefutatian.  A  few 
random  remarka  of  ancient  wri- 
ters hare  proTed  the  basis  for  the 
wildest  hypotheses,  raising  the 
estimates  to  the  total  of  what  the 
soil,  under  the  highest  posuble 
cultivation,  would  be  capable  of 
supporting.  Even  for  so  recent  a 
period  as  Isabella's  Ume,  the  esti- 
mate conunonly  received  does  not 
&11  below  ngbteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lions. The  official  returns,  cited 
in  the  text,  of  the  most  populous 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  fully  ex- 
pose the  extravagance  of  preceding 
estimates. 

*  These  interesting  puticulan 
are  obtained  from  a  memorial,  pre- 
pared by  order  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  by  their  eontador,  Alonso 
deQuintanilla,  on  the  mode  of  en- 
rolling and  arming  the  militia,  in 
1498  ;  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
which,  he  procured  a  census  of  the 
actual  population  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  preserved  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled Rdaeioaei  toeantei  d  la  junta 
de  la  Hermandad,  in  that  rich  na- 
tional repository,  the  archives  of 
Simoncas,     See  a  copious  extract, 


apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
torn.  vi.  Apend.  12. 

f  I  am  acqu^nted  with  no  suf- 
ficient and  authentic  data  for  com- 
puting the  population,  at  thisttme, 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  always 
greatly  below  that  of  the  ritter 
kingdom.  I  find  as  little  to  be  re- 
lied on,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous estimates,  in  one  fonn  or 
another,  vouchsafed  by  historian! 
and  travellers,  of  the  population 
of  Crranada.  Marineo  enumerate* 
fourteen  cities  and  ninety-seven 
towns,  (omitting,  ai  he  says,  ma- 
ny places  oflessnote,)  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest ;  a  statement  ob- 
viously too  vi^e  for  statistical 
purposes.  (Cosas  Memorables,  fol. 
179.)  The  capital  svrelled  by 
the  influx  from  the  country,  con- 
tained, according  to  him,  200,000 
sotils  at  the  same  period.  (Fol. 
177.)  In  1506,  at  the  time  of 
the  forced  conversions,  we  find 
the  nurober*  in  the  dty  dwindled 
to  fifly,  or,  at  most,  seventy  thou- 
sand. (Comp.  Bleda,  ConSnica, 
lib.  5,  cap.  S8;  and  Bemaldex, 
Reyes  Cat61ico^  MS.  cap.  159.) 
Loose  0*  these  estimate*  neces- 
sarily are,  we  have  no  better  to 
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fore  the  nation  had  time  to  recruit  from  the  long 
and  exhaasting  straggle  of  the  Moorish  war,  and 
twentjT-five  jean  before  the  close  of  the  reign,  when 
the  population,  onder  circumstances  pecnliarlj  fevour- 
able,  must  have  swelled  to  a  much  larger  amount. 
Thus  circumscribed,  however,  it  was  probaUy  consi- 
derably in  advance  of  that  of  England  at  the  same 
period.*  How  faBve  the  destinies  of  the  two  countries 
since  been  reversed ! 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  meeji 
time,  went  on  expanding  beyond  example; — Castile  and 
Leon,  brongbt  under  the  same  sceptre  with  Aragon  and 
its  foreign  dependencies,  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples ;  with  the 
Canaries,  Orsn,  and  the  other  settlements  in  Africa ;  and 
with  the  islands  and  vast  continents  of  America.  To 
these  broad  domains,  the  comprehensive  schemes  of  tlie 
sovereigns  would  have  added  Portugal ;  and  their  ar- 
rangements for  this,  although  defeated  for  the  present, 
opened  the  way  to  its  eventual  completion  under  Philip 
the  Second.f 


giude  lu  in  calculating  the  total 
Bntount  of  the  population  of  the 
HooriaK  Iciugdom,  or  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  copious  emigra- 
tions during  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  the  conquest,  although  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  confident  as- 
sertion, as  to  both,  in  lator  writera. 
The  desideiatum,  in  regard  to 
Otauada,  will  now  probably  not 
be  supplied ;  the  public  offices  in 
the  kmgdom  of  Aragon,  if  search- 
ed with  the  same  indoitry  aa  thou 
in  Castile,  would  doubtless  afii^ 
the  means  for  correcting  the  crude 
estimates  so  cmroit  respecting 
that  country. 
*  Hallam,  in  his  "  Constita- 


tioni^  History  of  Ei^land,"  esti- 
mates the  population  of  the  realm, 
in  14$5,  at  3,000,000.  (Vol.Lp. 
10.)  The  discrepancies,  however, 
of  the  best  historians  on  this  sub- 
ject prove  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  even  a  prolisble  result.  Hume, 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  puts  the  population  of  Eng- 
land (including  peoj^e  of  all  sorts) 
a  century  later,  in  1688,  at  only 
900,000.  The  historian  dtea  Lo- 
dovico  Guiociardini,  howevo',  fix 
another  estimate,  as  hi^  aa 
2,000,000,  for  the  same  rngn  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  History  of  Ei^ 
land,  vol.  vL  A{^ad.  8. 

t  Philip  II.  chiimed  the  Portu- 
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Hie  petty  states,  vhich  bad  before  swanned  over  the 
Peninsala,  neutralizing  each  other's  operations,  and  pre- 
Tenting  any  effective  movement  abroad,  were  now  amal- 
gamated into  one  whole.  Sectional  jealousies  and  anti- 
pathies, indeed,  were  too  sturdily  rooted  to  be  wholly 
extinguished ;  but  they  gradually  subsided  under  the 
inflnence  of  a  common  government  and  eommnoity  of 
interests.  A  more  enlarged  sentiment  was  infused  into 
the  people,  who,  in  their  foreign  relations  at  least,  as- 
samed  the  attitude  of  one  great  nation.  The  names  of 
Castiliao  and  Aragonese  were  merged  in  the  compre- 
beosive  one  of  Sp«iiard ;  and  Spain,  with  an  empire 
which  stretched  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
which  almost  realized  the  proud  boast  that  the  sun 
never  set  vritbin  her  borders,  now  rose,  not  to  the  first 
class  only,  but  to  the  first  place,  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
pean powers. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country  tend- 
ed naturally  to  nourish  the  lofty,  romantic  qualities,  and 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment,  which  al- 
ways pervaded  the  national  character.  The  age  of  chi- 
valry* had  not  faded  away  in  Spain  as  in  most  other 

gueMcn>wninriditoftu«niother,  The  ine  of  artilleiy  wm  Itital  to 

and  his  wife,  both  deicended  iroin  chivalry ;  a  coiuequence  well  un- 

Uaria,  third  daughter  of  Ferdi-  deratood,  eron  at  the  early  period 

nond  and  Iiabella,  who,  ai  the  of  our  History.     At  least,  k  we 

reader  may   remember,  married  may  infer  &om  the  venca  of  Ari- 

Kii^  Emanuel.  orto,  where  Orlando  throwg  Cimoi- 

*  Old  Coiton  moumi  over  the  co'b  gun  into  the  sea. 

little  honour  paid  to  the  usages  of  "ho  tolae  e  disse :  Acci6  piu  non 

chivalryinhistime;  anditiiauffi-  istes 

dent  eridence  of  its  deny  in  Eng-  Hai  cavalier  per  te  d'  enere  ac- 

land,  that  Richard  III.  thou^t  it  dito, 

necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance,  Ni  quanto  il  buono  vol,  nui  pitl 

requiring  those  possessed  of  the  si  vonti 

reqiunte  £40  a  year,  to  recnve  II  lio  per  te  valer,  qui  gid  ri- 

kn^^ithood.    (Turner,  History  of  mantL" 

England,  voL  iii.  pp.  S9l,  S9S.)  Orlando  Puriom,  canto  9,  st.  90. 

Don 
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lands.  It  was  fostered  in  time  of  peace  hj  the  tonr- 
nejB,  jousts,  and  other  warlike  pageants  which  gisced 
the  court  of  Isabella.*  It  gleamed  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  under  Gonsdvo  de  CordoTa, 
and  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendours  in  the  war  of  Gra- 
nada. "  This  was  a  right  gentle  war,"  says  Navagiero, 
in  a  passage  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted,  **  in  which,  as 
fire-arms  were  comparative!;  little  used,  each  knight  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  personal  prowess ;  and 
rare  was  It  that'  a  day  passed  without  some  feat  of  anus 
and  valorons  exploit.  The  nobility  and  chivalry  of  the 
laud  all  thronged  there  to  gather  renown.  Queen  Isa- 
bel, who  attended  with  her  whole  court,  breathed  cou- 
rage into  every  heart.  There  was  scarce  a  cavalier  who 
was  not  enamoured  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  ladles, 
the  witness  of  his  achievements,  and  who,  as  she  pre- 
sented bim  his  weapons,  or  some  token  of  her  Ibvout, 
admonished  him  to  bear  himself  like  a  true  knight,  and 
show  the  strength  of  his  passion  by  his  valiant  deeds-f 
What  knight  so  craven  then,"  excliums  the  chivalrous 


Don  Qiuxote  ia  loud  in  hiama- 
ledictiona  on  "tbe  diabolical  in- 
vention," as  he  tenni  it,  lo  fatal 
to  kn  igfat -errantry ;  and  makes 
little  doubt  that  "  the  wul  of  the 
inventor  is  paying  the  penalty  in 
hell,  foi  thuB  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  any  coward  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  brave  cavalier."  Part 
i  cap.  98. 

•  "  Quien  podr£  oontar,"  ex- 
claimi  th«  old  Curat«  of  Lo*  Pala- 


t  Oviedo  notices  the  exiitence 
of  a  lady-love,  even  with  cavalien 
who  had  paised  their  prime,  aa  a 
thing  of  quite  as  imperatire  ne- 
ceuity,  in  his  day,  ai  it  waa  after- 
wards regarded  by  the  gallant 
knight  of  La  Moncha.  "  Costum- 
bre  es  en  Espaiia  entre  loa  sefioTet 
de  estado  que  venidoB  i  la  corte, 
aunque  ndeatenenanioiadotdqae 
pasen  de  la  mitad  de  la  edad  fii^;ir 
que  antan  por  serrir  y  favoreKcr  i 


la  grandeza,  el  concierto  de     alguna  dama,  y  goBtar  oomo  quien 


■u  corte,  la  caTslleria  de  loa  Noblei 
de  toda  Eapaiia,  Duquea.  Maeitret, 
Marqueau  k  Ricoi  home* ;  loi  Ga- 
lanei,  la*  Damaa,  la*  Pieatai,  lo* 
Tomeoi,  la  Moltitud  de  Poetai  i 
trovadorei,"  &c,  Reye*  Cat61ico*, 
MS.  cap.  201. 


ton  en  6etta*  y  otiss  con*  que  ■• 
ofreacen  de  tsJes  paaatiempm  y 
amorea,  >in  que  lei  di  pena  Cujn- 
do."  Quincuagenat,  HS.  bat.  1, 
quinc  1,  dial.  SB. 
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Venetian,  "  that  he  would  not  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  etontest  adversaiT' ;  or  who  would  not 
sooner  have  lost  his  life  a  thousand  times,  than  return 
dishonoured  to  the  lady  of  his  love !  In  truth,"  he 
concludes,  "  this  conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been 
achieved  by  love,  rather  than  by  arms."  • 

The  Spaniard  was  a  knight-errant,  in  its  literal 
sen8e,f  roving  over  seas  on  which  no  bark  had  ever 
ventured,  among  islands  and  continents  where  no  civil- 
ized man  had  ever  trodden,  and  which  fancy  peopled 
with  all  the  marvels  and  drear  enchantments  of  ro- 
mance ;  courting  danger  in  every  form,  combating  every- 
where, and  everywhere  victorious.  The  very  odds  pre- 
sented by  the  defenceless  natives  among  whom  he  was 
cast,  "  a  thousand  of  whom,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Co- 

*  Viag^o,  fol.  27.  hii  ftiend,  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  two 

Andrea  Navagiero,  whose  itine-  umneta,  breathing  all  the  aentilri- 

mry  has  been  of  luch  &e<]uent  lityofthattenderandelegantpoet. 

reference  in  theie  ^aga,  wu  a  no-  (Rime,  Son.  109,11 0.)  Navagie- 

ble  Venetian,  bom  in  liS3.    He  ro  become*  connected  with  Csrti- 

became  very  early  diatinguiahed,  lian  literature  by  the  circumitance 

in  hi»  cultivated  capital,  for  hii  of  Boecan's  refemn^  to  hie  aug- 

scholanhip,  poetical  talenti,  and  gestir-  ■^-  ' ' —  ' — 


the  innovation  he  m  buc- 
cenfuUy  made  in  the  fbmu  of  the 
national  rate.  Obrai,  foL  gO,  ed. 
UiS. 

f  Fernando  do  Pulgsr,  after  enu- 
merating variouB  csvalien  of  hit 


eloquence,  of  which  he  has  left  ipe- 
cimens,  etpeoally  in  Latin  vene, 
in  the  hi^eit  re^pute  to  this  day 
with  hit  countrymen.  He  wai 
not,  however,  exclusively  devoted 
to  letten,  but  wu  employed  in 

leveral  ibraign  miisiona  by  the  re-  acquaintance,  who  had  journeyed 
public  It  waa  on  faia  visit  to  to  distant  chmea  in  quest  of  adven- 
Spain,  aa  miniater  to  Charles  V,  tuiea  and  honourable  feata  of  arms, 
■oonaflerthatmonarch'aacceaaion,  con^ues,  "E  oi  decir  de  otroa 
that  he  wrote  his  Travela ;  and  be  Castellanoa  que  con  £nimo  de  Ca- 
filled  the  same  ofUce  at  tiie  court  balleroa  fiieron  por  loa  Reynoa 
of  Francis  I,  when  he  died,  at  the  eatranos  &  facer  armaa  con  qual- 
prematu^  age  of  ibrty-aix,in  1 5S9.  quier  Caballero  que  quisiere  &cer- 
(Tiraboschi,  Letteratura  Italiana,  las  con  ellos,  i  por  ellos  ganaron 
torn.  vii.  part  3,  p.  228,  ed.  1 78S.)  honra  pars  af,  k  fama  de  vaUentei 
His  death  was  universally  lament-  y  esforzadoa  Caballero*  para  loi 
ed  by  the  good  and  the  learned  of  Fijoadalgoi  de  Caatilla."  Claroa 
his  time,  and  ia  commemoiEted  by      Varonei,  tit.  1 7. 

VOL.  Ul.  2  H 
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lumbufi^  *'  were  not  equal  to  three  Spaniards,"  vas  in 
itself  topical  of  his  profession  ;*  and  the  brilliant  desti- 
nies to  which  the  meanest  adventurer  was  often  called, 
now  carving  out  with  his  good  sword  some  "  EI  Dora- 
do" more  splendid  than  fancy  had  dreamed  o^  and  now 
overturning  eome  old  barlaric  dynasty,  were  full  as  ei- 
traordinary  as  the  wildest  chimeras  which  Ariosto  ever 
sang,  or  Cervantes  satirized. 

His  countrymen  who  remained  at  home,  feeding 
greedily  on  the  reports  of  his  adventures,  lived  almost 
equally  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  A  spirit  of  chi- 
valrous enthusiasm  penetrated  the  very  depths  of  the 
nation,  swelling  the  humblest  individoal  with  lofty  as- 
pirations, and  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  digni^  (^ 
hia  nature.  "  The  princely  disposition  of  the  Spaniards," 
says  a  foreigner  of  the  time,  "delighteth  me  much,  as 
well  as  the  gentle  nurture  and  noble  conversation,  not 
merely  of  those  of  high  degree,  but  of  the  citizen,  pear 
sant,  and  common  taboarer.''f  What  wonder  tbat  such 
sentiments  should  be  found  incompatible  with  sober, 
methodical  habits  of  business,  or  that  the  nation  indol- 
ging  them  should  be  seduced  from  the  humble  paths  of 
domestic  industry  to  a  brilliant  and  bolder  career  of 
adventure.  Such  consequences  became  too  apparent  in 
the  following  reign-i 

*  "  Son  todoa,"  says  the  Ad-  II  ntimer  dell*  agneUe  estimi  il 

mtral,  "  de  ningun  ingcnio  en  lu  lupo." 

armai,  y  muy  coborde*,  que  mil  no  Orlando  FurioM,  canto  12. 
oguadariBn  trea" !   (Primer  Viage 

de  Colon.)    What  could  the  bard  f  L.  Maiineo,  Cotas  Memora- 

of  chivaliy  Bay  more  ?  blea,  fol  30. 

^  "  I  Spagnoli,"  says  the  Ve- 

"  Ma  quel  ch'  al  timor  non  diede  netian  nunister,  "  non  solo  in  que- 

albeigo,  eto  poese  di  Granata,  ma  in  tutto 

Ertima  la  vil  turba  e  1'  anne  1  reato  detia  Spagna  medenma- 

tante  mente,  non  sono  molto  indiutriosi, 

Quel  che  dentro  alia  mandra  all'  no  piantano,  ne  Uvorano  Yolontieri 

aer  cupo,  la  tern ;  ma  le  danno  ad  altro,  e 
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In  noticing  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  form 
the  national  character,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  which  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  counterbalance  the  benefits  resulting 
from  Isabella's  government ;  fui  institution  which  has 
done  more  than  anj  other  to  stay  the  proud  march  of 
human  reason ;  which,  by  imposing  uniformity  of  creed, 
has  proved  the  fruitful  parent  of  hypocrisy  and  super- 
stition ;  which  has  soured  the  sweet  charities  of  human 
life,*  and,  settling  like  a  foul  mist  on  the  goodly  promise 
of  the  land,  closed  up  the  fair  buds  of  science  and  civil- 
ization ere  they  were  fully  opened.  Alas !  that  such  a 
blight  should  have  fftlleo  on  so  gallant  and  generous  a 
people !  That  it  ^ould  have  been  brought  ou  it  too 
by  one  of  such  unblemished  patriotism  and  purity  of 
motive  as  Isabella  ?  How  must  her  virtuous  spirit,  if 
it  be  permitted  the  departed  good  to  look  down  on  the 
scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  mourn  over  the  misery 
and  moral  degradation  entailed  on  her  country  by  this 
one  act !    So  true  is  it,  that  the  measures  of  this  great 


pu  Tolontieri  vuino  aUaguens,  o 
■lie  Indie  ad  Bcquittam  &cult«, 
che  per  tal  vie."  (  Viaggio,  fbl.  i5.) 
Teatunoniea  to  the  ume  purport 
thi^en,  ai  the  itreun  of  nislATj 
deacendj.  See  Mreral  collected  by 
Capmany  (Mem.  de  Barcelona, 
torn.  iiL  pp.  S68  et  wq.),  who  cer- 
tunly  cannot  be  charged  with  mi- 
niitering  to  the  Tiintty  of  his  coim- 
ixymen. 

'  One  may  trace  its  immediata 
influence  in  the  writingi  of  a  man 
like  the  Curate  of  Lm  Palaeioe, 
naturally,  aa  it  would  leem,  of  an 
amiable,  humane  diiporition ;  but 
who  complacently  remorlu, "  They 
(Ferdinand  and  Inbella)  lighted 
up  the  firea  for  the  heretlci,  in 
which,    with  good   reaaon,  they 


have  burnt,  and  thall  continue  to 
bum,  (0  long  ai  the  muI  of  them 
remama"!  (Keyei  CatAlicoa,  MS. 
cap.  7-)  It  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  literature  of  later 
time*,  and,  what  is  lingular,  most 
of  all  in  the  lighter  departments 
of  poetry  and  fiction,  which  seem 
naturally  devoted  to  purposes  of 
pleasure.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  Ml  influence  of  the  Inquisition 
in  perrerting  moral  sense,  and  in- 
fusing the  d«ully  renom  <^  misan- 
thropy  into  the  heart,  who  has  not 
perused  the  works  of  the  great 
Castilian  poeta,  of  Lope  de  Ve^ 
Ercilla,  aboTe  all  Calderon,  whose 
lips  teem  to  have  been  touched 
with  fire  from  the  very  altars  of 
thia  accuned  tribunal. 

2h2 
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qneen  have  had  a  permanent  influence,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  on  the  destinies  of  her  country. 

The  immediate  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by 
the  spirit  of  higotry  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  although  greatly  exaggerated,*  was   doubts 

*  The  late  secretary  of  the  In-  of  the  fire  tribunslB  of  Aragon 

quiiition  has  made  an  elaborate  with  those  of  the  nster  kingdom, 

computation  of  the  number  of  itt  excepting  only  Seville. 
Tictinu.  Accordingtobim,13,000  One  mi^t  reasonably  difitnut 

were  publicly  bumed  by  the  Kve-  Llorente's  tables,  from  the  Gudlity 

ral  tnbunals  of  Castile  and  Am-  with  which  he  receiTes  the  toost 

gon,  and  191,413  suffered  other  Improbable  estimates  in  othermat- 

Smuihments,  between  14SI,  the  ten,  as,  for  example,  the  ninnber 

ate  of  the  commencement  of  the  of  banished  Jews,  which  he  puts 

modem    inititution,    and    1518.  at  800,000.    (Hut.  de  I'lnquin- 

(Hist.   de  rinqiiisiUon,  torn.  ir.  tion,    tom.  i.  p.  261.)      I  have 

chap.  46.)     Llorente  appean  to  shown, fromcontemporaiyMiurces, 

have  come  to  these  apj»lling  re-  that  this  number  did  not  prolia- 


nilts  by  a  very  plausible  process 
of  calculation,  and  without  any 
design  to  exa^rate.  Neverthe. 
less,  his  data  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect ;  and  he  has  himself,  on  a 
revision,  considerably  reduced,  in 
his  fourth  volume,  the  original 
estimates  in  the  first.  I  find  good 
grounds  for  reducing  them  still 
luTther.  I.  He  quotes  Mariana 
for  the  fact  that  3000  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Seville  in  1481, 
and  maket  this  the  basis  of  hit 
calculations  for  the  other  tribu- 
nals of  the  kingdom.  Marineo,  a 
contemporary,  on  the  other  hand, 
ttatei  that,  "  in  the  course  of  a 
/eit  jreart,  they  bumed  nearly 
2000 heretics;"  thus  not  only  dif- 
fusing this  amount  over  a  greater 


bly  exceed  160,000,  or,  at  most, 
170,000.  (Part  I.  Chapter  17.) 
Indeed,  the  cautious  Zurita,  bor- 
rowing, probably,  from  the  same 
authorities,  cites  the  latter  num- 
ber. (Anales,  torn,  v.ibl.  9-)  Ma- 
riana, who  owes  so  much  of  hia 
narrative  to  the  Aragonme  histo- 
rian, converting,  as  it  would  a»- 
pear,  these  170,000  individuaja 
into  femilies,  states  the  whole,  m 
round  numbers,  at  800,000  souls. 
(Hist  de  Sspafia,  tom.  ii.  hb.  26, 
cap.  I.)  Llorente,  not  content 
with  this,  swells  the  amount  still 
further,  by  that  of  the  Hooriah 
exiles,  and  by  emigrants  to  the 
New  World,  (on  what  autho- 
rity?) to  2,000,000;  and,  gomg 
on  with   the   process,    computea 


period  of  time,  but  embracing  all  that  this  loss   may  furly  infer 

the  tribunals  then  existing  in  the  one  of  8,000,000  inhabitants  to 

country.    (Cosas  Memoiables,  fol.  Spain  at  the  presoit  day  I   (Ibid. 

164.)     2.  Bemaldez  states  that  ubi   supra.)     Thus  the  mischief 

five-sixths  of  the  Jews  resided  in  imputed   to  the  Catholic  sove- 

the  kingdom  of  Castile.    (Reyes  reigns  goea  on  increanng  in  a  sort 

Catulicos,  MS.  cap.  110.)    Uo-  of  arithmetical  progression,  vrith 

rente,  however,  has  assigned  an  the  duration  of  the  monarchy, 
equal  amount  of  victims  to  each         Nothingis  so  striking  to  the  im- 
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lees  serious  enough.  Under  the  otherwiae  benefi- 
cent operation  of  their  government,  however,  the 
healthful  and  expansive  ener^es  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  heal  up  these  and  deeper  wounds,  and 
still  carry  it  onward  in  the  career  of  prosperity. 
With  this  impulse,  indeed,  the  nation  continued  to 
advance  higher  and  higher,  in  spite  of  the  system 
of  almost  unmingled  evil  pursued  in  the  following 
reigns.  The  glories  of  this  later  period,  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  it  is  called,  must  find 
their  true  source  in  the  measures  of  his  illastrious 
predecessors.  It  was  in  their  court  that  Boscan, 
Garcilasso,  Mendoza,  and  the  other  master-spirits 
were  trained,  who  moulded  Castilian  literature  into 
the  new  and  more  classical  forms  of  later  times.*    It 


agination  tu  numerical  Mtimatei ; 
they  speak  a  rolume  in  them- 
•elvet,  Mving  a  world  of  peri- 
phraaii  and  argument ;  nothing  i> 
to  difficult  to  fonn  with  exact- 
oeu,  or  even  probability,  when 
they  relate  to  an  early  period; 
and  nothing  more  carelessly  re- 
ceived, and  conAdently  circulated. 
The  enormous  Btatementi  of  the 
Jewish  exiles,  and  the  baseless 
ones  of  the  Moorish,  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  Llorente,  but  have  been 
repeated,  without  the  slightest 
qualification  or  distrust,  by  most 
modem  historians  and  travellen. 
*  In  the  two  closing  chapters 
of  Part  I.  of  this  History,  I  have 
noticed  the  progress  of  letters  in 
this  reign ;  the  last  which  display- 
ed the  antique  colouring  and  truly 
national  characteristics  of  Casti- 
lian poetry.  There  were  many 
cireumatances  which  operated,  at 
this  period,  to  work  an  important 
revolution,  and  subject  the  poetry 
of  the  Peninsula  to  a  foreign  influ- 


ence. The  Italian  Muse,  after 
her  long  silence,  since  the  age  of 
the  Ireeenlitfti,  had  again  revived, 
and  poured  forth  such  ravishing 
strains  as  made  themselves  heard 
and  felt  in  every  comer  of  Europe. 
Spain,  in  particular,  was  open  to 
their  influence.  Her  language 
had  an  intimate  affinity  with  the 
Italian.  The  improved  taste  and 
culture  of  the  period  led  to  a  di- 
ligent study  of  foreign  models- 
Many  Spaniards,  as  we  have  seen, 
went  abroad  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  schools  of  Italy ;  while  Ita- 
lian teachers  filled  some  of  the 
principal  chairs  in  the  Spanish  uni- 
versities. Lastly,  the  acquisition 
of  Naples,  the  luid  of  Sannaza- 
ro,  and  of  a  host  of  kindred  spirits, 
opened  an  obvious  communication 
with  the  literature  of  that  coun- 
try. With  tho  nation  thus  pre- 
pared, it  wa*  not  difficult  for  a 
genius  like  that  of  Boscan,  sup- 
ported by  the  tender  and  polished 
Gardlasto,    and    by    Mendoza, 
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was  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  that  Lejva,  Pescara, 
and  those  great  captung  vith  their  invincible  le- 
gions were  fanned,  who  enabled  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
dictate  laws  to  Europe  for  half  a  centurj.  And  it 
was  Columbus  who  not  only  led  the  yraj,  hut  ani- 
mated the  Spanish  navigator  with  the  apait  of  disoo- 
veiy.  Scarcely  was  Ferdinand's  reign  bron^t  to  a 
close,  before  Magellan  completed,  (1520,)  what  that 
monarch  bad  projected,  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
southern  continent ;  the  victoriona  banners  of  Cortes 
had  already  (1518)  penetrated  into  the  golden  realms 
of  Mont^ma;  and  Pizarro,  a  very  few  jeaiB  later, 
(1524,)  following  up  the  lead  of  Balboa,  emharked  on 
the  enterprise  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the 
splendid  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  seed  sown  under  a  good  sys- 
tem continues  to  yield  fruit  in  a  had  one.  The  sea- 
son of  the  most  brilllaDt  results,  however,  is  not  al- 


wh<we  stem  spirit  found  relief  in 
images  of  pastoral  tranquillity  and 
ease,  to  recommend  the  more  fiiw 
ished  forms  of  Italian  versification 
to  their  comitrymen.  These  poets 
were  all  bom  in  Isabella's  rdgn. 
The  first  of  them,  the  principal 
means  of  effecting  this  literary  re- 
volution, singularly  enou^,  was 
a  Catalan,  whose  compontions  in 
the  Castilian  prove  the  ascenden- 
cy which  this  dialect  hod  already 
obtained  as  the  language  of  litera- 
ture. The  second,  Gorcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  was  son  of  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman  and  diplomatist  of 
that  name,  so  often  nollced  in  our 
History;  and  Mendoza  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  amiable  count 
of  Tendilla,  the  governor  of  Qra- 
nada,  whom  he  resembled  in  no- 
thing but  his  genius.  Both  the 
elder  Garcilasso  and  Tendilla  had 


represented  th^  sovereigns  at  the 
papal  court,  where  they  doubtleaa 
became  tinctured  with  that  relish 
for  the  Italian  which  produced 
such  results  in  the  educatioo  of 
th«r  children. 

The  new  revolution  penetrated 
br  below  the  superfidal  forms  of 
versification;  and  the  Castilian 
poet  relinquished,  with  his  redtm- 
dilloM  and  artless  atonatitet,  the 
homely  bat  heartful  themes  of  the 
olden  time ;  or,  if  he  dwelt  on 
them,  it  was  with  an  lur  of  stu- 
died elegance  and  precision,  very 
remote  firom  the  Doric  nmplicity 
and  freshness  of  the  romantic  min- 
strelsy. If  he  aspired  to  some 
bolder  theme,  it  was  rarely  sug- 
gested by  the  stirring  and  patriotic 
recollections  of  his  nation's  his- 
tory. Thus,  nature  and  the  rude 
graces  of  a  primitive  age  gave  way 
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ways  that  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity.  The 
splendourH  of  foreign  conquest  in  the  boasted  reign 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  de- 
cline of  industry  at  home,  and  the  loss  of  liberty. 
The  patriot  will  see  little  to  cheer  him  in  this  "  gol- 
den age"  of  the  national  history,  whose  outward  show 
of  glory  will  seem  to  his  penetrating  eye  only  the 
hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will  turn  to  an  ear- 
lier period,  when  the  nation,  emerging,  from  the  sloth 
and  licence  of  a  barbarous  age,  seemed  to  renew  its 
ancient  energies,  and  to  prepu«  like  a  giant  to  nm 
its  course ;  and  glancing  over  the  long  interval  since 
elapsed,  during  the  first  half  of  which  the  nation 
wasted  itself  on  schemes  of  mad  ambition,  and  in 
the  latter  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic  torpor, 
be  will  fix  his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  aa  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  annaU  of 
bis  country. 

to  Bap«rior  refinement  and  lettered 
elegance;  many  popular  blemiihei 
were  lofiened  down,  a  purer  and 
nobler  itaiidard  wai  attained,  but 
the  nations]  cbaiacteiiBtica  were 
efiaced;  beauty  was  eTcrywheie, 
but  it  was  the  beauty  of  art,  not 
of  nature.  The  change  itaelf  was 
perfectly  natunL  It  coireaponded 
with  the  external  circumfltances 
of  the  nation,  and  ita  traniition 
from  an  insulated  pontion  to  a 
component  part  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean commonwealth,  which  nib- 
jected  it  to  other  influences  and 
principles  of  taste,  and  obliterated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  national  phyno- 
gnomy. 

How  &r  the  poetic  literature 
of  Castile  was  benefited  by  the 
diange,  hat  been  niatter  of  long 


and  hot  debate  between  the  critics 
of  the  country,  in  which  I  shall 
not  involve  the  reader.  The  re- 
volution, however,  was  the  growth 
of  eircunutaneea,  and  was  imme- 
diately effected  by  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  As  nich,  I  had  ori- 
^ally  proposed  to  devote  a  sepa- 
rate ctupter  to  its  illustration; 
but  I  have  been  detened  from  it 
by  the  unexpected  length  to 
which  the  work  has  already  ex- 
tended, as  well  as  by  the  cond- 
deration,  on  a  nearer  view,  that 
these  results,  though  prepared  un- 
der a  preceding  reign,  properly 
fall  uniier  the  domettie  histoiy  of 
Charles  V,— a  history  which  still 
remains  to  be  written.  But  who 
will  attempt  a  pendant  to  the  de- 
lineations of  RobertMm  ? 
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Abbot,  Abiil,  bii  L^nen  txom  Cnba,  iiL 
228,-.. 

AUillih.  or  Bmbdil.  wn  of  Hukj  Abvl 
HaciD,  procUimcd  Sulun  of  Giuuda, 
i-  410 ;  mircbei  tninit  the  Chri*ti»Bi, 
432  )  ilefeiled  ind  nplurcd,  43S  ;  de- 
baiea  in  tba  Spaniib  coaDcil  nspvetiBg, 
437  ;  treitf  wilb,  438  ;  hii  iaUrTJew 
with  Perdinind,  it. ;  taaku  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Cutilian  io*eniKiu.  461  ; 
cuti  ro  placet  a  body  of  El  Zigal'i  ca- 
>alr]p,  and  recciiei  priiilegea  from  Fcr- 
diaiiid  and  laabella,  ii.  23  ;  iaadi**  in 
Unoada,  62 ;  •ummoiiMl  U>  lurrendac 


Gnaada,  73 ;  opituUiea,  84  ;  hu  lira 
eodBDnrtd,  B6  ;  bit  meeting  with 
dinaad,  87 ;  take*  a  Uit  view  of  Gr 


da.  B9  ;  bn  hU,  90  ;  Ining'a  nmarka 

Abdallah,  or  "  Tbe  Valiant,"  brotber  of 
llaecn,  faia  bravery  ia  the  rout  of  tbe 
Aitrquia,  i,  421 ;  hit  advaneamenl  to 
tbe  throne.  460;  defeated  before  Velei 
Malaga,  ii.  13 )  drawi  the  duke  of  Ca- 
diz into  ao  arabiiKade,  41  ;  makei  fo- 
raj*  ioto  the  Chnnian  lemlories,  43  ; 
extent  of  bii  domain,  44  {  kept  in  check 
at  Guadii,  62  ;  tiealy  of  aurrender  with, 
e2  ;  bia  inteiview  with  Ferdinand.  63  ; 
occupation  of  hi*  domain,  S4  ;  eqaira- 
lent  laaigned  to,  65  ;  remarka  reaped- 

Adafid,  meaning  of,  i.  418,  n. 
Adelaotado.  title  and  office  of,  i.  419,  n. 
Adrian  of  Ulrecht,  pnceplor  at  Cbarin 

V,  and  enooy  to  Tenlinand,  iii.  363  ; 

oppoaea  Ximenea,  3S3. 
Adnntun,  apirit  of,  in  tbe  linw  of  Feidi- 

nand  and  liabella,  iii.  447. 
Africa,  Oran  in,  captnrvd,  iii.  290;  Na- 

nrro'a  conqu«ata  in,  395. 
Agnadel,  bailie  of,  iii.  316. 
Agricuituie,  in  Spain,  i.  349  )  ia  Grana- 
da, 3SG  ;  during  tbe  reign  of  Ferdinand 

and  liabella,  iii!  437. 
Agnilir,  Alonio  de,  hi*  conneiion  with 

tbe  eipedition  to  Aurquia,  i.  419,  430  ; 

brother  of  GonaalmdeCordora.ii.  37B; 

leader  of  the  eipediiion  againat  Sierre 


TenDeia,  40 1 ;  hi*  gallanliy  and  ^atk, 
404  ;  hu  nnbie  character,  405  ;  hia  in- 
corae,  iii.  412, ». 
Albajcun,  revolt  of  the,  >L  384  ;  mBr- 
appealed  by  Talavera,  38S. 


gentaappei 

llbiguaea,  tl 

qaiaitioD,  i.  304 
Albioo,  Jnan  de,  aent  oi 
Charlei  VllI,  ii.  263. 


elD- 


Albret,  Jean  d' 
rine  of  Naraue,  ii.  6,  iii.  330  ;  abaa- 
doni  bia  capital,  334  ;  takea  rcfogc  in 
France,  335  ;  bia  character,  ih, ;  ac- 
eompania  Longuoille,  337  ;  foftbei 
lemaika  reapecung,  338,  it.  ;  anjiBt 
treatment  of,  346. 

Alcalk  de  Hanaiea,  lilenr;  cfaaracaar  a( 
ii.  186  ;  Xinttnea  retuma  to,  fnim  Abi- 
ca,  with  valuable  Arabian  manoacinMi, 
iii.  294. 

Atcalt,  Univeni^  of,  iii.  398 ;  ib  mag- 
nificence, 399  ;  prenaioDt  ibi  aducatio* 
io,  300  1  profiMaorahipi  io,  301,  b.  ; 
number  of  aludenlt  in,  303  ;  vinlad  bj 
Ferdinand,  ib. ;  beqneat  to,  br  Xifoe- 
nea,  309  ;  ili  npotaxion,  ib.i  Aineiwi 
buried  there.  396. 

Alcantara,  miliuij  order  of,  i.  286,  287. 

AloTili,  commutation  of  tbe  eapriciaw 
tax  of,  iii.  426  ;  lemarka  on  it.  tt.  ■■ 

Aieinnder  VI,  Ferdinand  and  laabella'i 
applicitioa  to,  ii  I5T ;  bia  cbarac< 
ter,  241  ;  famoni  bulli  oF,  158,  166; 
take*  refuin  in  the  Cattle  of  St.  Aage- 
lo,  256  ;  hi*  aolicitalion*,  and  grasta 
In  Spain,  261  ;  confera  tbe  title  of  Ca- 
thetie  on  the  Spaniah  ao*eieignt,  ib. ; 
aided  by  GoduIvo,  at  Oilit,  307  ;  hk 
reception  of  OonulTO,  308  ;  empoiven 
Ferdinand  and  laabella  to  receive  all 
the  tithea  in  the  colonial  dominiona, 
456  ;  aid*  Louit  XII,  iii  4  ;  renjOD- 
■traoce  to,  b;  tbe  Spanith  imttrapa,  6  ; 
confirrna  the  partition  of  Napla,  19 ; 
hi*  purpoaea  in  regard  to  Fiance,  107  ; 
hia  dealb,  109;  traatowl  of  hit  fc- 
mtuni,  A.  n. ;  the  election  of  hit  mttM 
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L  pbjncian,  •mployad  in 
iom  af  tfas  Complutcnutn 


Alronw,  of  Cutila,  brotbar  of  Haarr 
IV,  demand  li;  tba  nobleitbat  ba  ihiU 
be  pnbliclf  uknowlad^  u  Hanrjr'a 
'60  ;  crownad  after  tba 


battla  af  Olmado,  170 ;  hia  death  ud 
cbanctar,  173. 

Alfonio  V.  of  AragoD,  ■nccecdi  Feidi- 
aand  I,  L  LIS  ;  Iba  ptraiiimant  of  lui 
khudom  daraltet  on  hia  brotbei  John, 
130;  hiadeatb,  134. 

AJfbnia  V.  king  of  Portunl,  hi*  propoaal 
of  marriagt  rajectad  bj  Iiaiiella,  i,  I B3  i 
luppoita  the  eiuu  of  Jcnani,  2ST  ;  hi* 
iDTUWD  of  Cailila,  318;  meuiin*  for 
a  uaiDD  of.witb  jQdDDi,  236, 338t  chal- 
lenged bj  Feidiniad  to  *  penoul  com- 
bat, 331  I  bia  poaitioo  before  Zunora, 
336  ;  aoddenljr  daompa,  337  ;  orar^ 
takaa  by  fenlmaod,  338;  faia  aacaps, 
341 ;  iniU  France,  344 ;  bu  dUap- 
poiDlmant  aa  to  luccoor,  246  ;  rataiii* 
to  Portugal,  >i.;  Priaca  Jobn  ia  crawn- 
ed,  but  reaigna  in  favooi  0^346;  bia 
death,  361. 

Alfanio  11.  king  of  Napla*.  flie*  (o  Si- 
dlj,  and  abdi^la  the  crown  ia  bvour 
of  Ferdinand  11,  tL36S. 
Albakam  II,  hia  enconngtiD«nt  of  liteia- 


L383;  Spaniih 
aipadition  a^nat,  386;  it*  bll,  390 ; 
beiiaged  b;  tba  Uoor*,  393;  di*tnu 
of  iba  garriaoB  tbara,  394  ;  aiege  railed, 
398;  again  beaiagad,  and  abandoned, 
399 ;  enured  bj  Ferdinand,  ib.  ;  laa- 
belta,  tbe  eanaa  nf  not  abuidanlng  it, 
iii.  183. 

Albambia,  The,  of  Gnnada,  i.  35fi  ; 
taken  poaaeaaioD  oT,  ii.  86,  8B  i  croM 
reiaed  on.  B8 ;  laaballa  buried  (heie, 
iil  173  t  FerdinaDd**  biuul-jiUca,  368. 

AUegre,  Ivaa  d',  (browa  himielf  into 
Gaela,  iii.  76,  1 13  ;  aacKtlj  anpporU 
a  faction,    I'M  ;     '  ■    ■         ■   ■  ■ 


Alaieria,  painful  march  of  tba  Spaniih 
■imT  to,  ii.  63  ;  occupation  of,  64 ; 
FenliDUid'*  policy  in  regard  to,  75. 

Almejda,  Edwud  da,  hia  deaperata  bc- 
niui  at  tba  battle  of  Toro,  i.  339. 


jD  with  Iba  1 
349,  it.    71,  318;    puUic    feilintie* 
-"      "i  budaath,318. 


.    /Loui*XlI,iii73IS. 
Alpuurraa,  riuag  of  tbe  Hoor*  in  the,  ii. 

393  ;  new  ininrractian  there,  396. 
Aln,  duke  of,  commander  of  the  eipa- 

dition  againat  Gnienne,  iii.  323  ;  in- 

vadei  Namre,  334  ;  hi*  rCUcat,  337  ; 

oppoaei  Ximenea,  390, 
Alvaio,  ion  of  the  duke  of  BTaganii,  a«> 

aaaiinated,  ii.  34. 
AlfiiDo,  Bartot«nea  d*,  tbe  bead  af  tbe 

Oraini,  cnliila  under  Gonaalvo,  iii.  139  ; 

nr^  him  to  attack  the  French,  130  ; 

builda  a  bridge  aod  croaiei  the  Garig- 

liano,  131,  133  ;  hi*  braTary  near  Vi- 

eeon,  337  ;  hi*  death  and  bniial,  ib.n. 
Amadii  de  Gaalt,  remarki  oa  tba,  ii.  193. 


the  papal  chair, 

fnl,  lit 

Ammunition,  tbe  kind*  of,  iu  44S. 
Am^oita,  nduction  of,  i.  140. 
Anctent  I oquiulian,  origin  and  hiatoij  of 

tbe,  i.  304;  iee  Madtrn  InptiiUUm. 
Andaluiia,  tba  theatre  af  aaran  wirbre 

between  tba  Gnman*  and  Pancea  de 

LeoB,.   L   199,    363  ;    royal    progieai 

throQgfa,  26a  ;  Don  Pedro  Henriqnei, 

addnntadD  of,  419  ;  loaa  of,  at  the  tout 

in  tbe  Axarquia,  430. 
Andnda,  iii.    118;    tbe  lear-gnard  left 

under,  131,  135  ;  Join*  GDn*>Iva,  ib. 
Annria    lord*,  Gonialvo'*  tieaitnent  of 

IDC,  Iii.  140,  ■.  i  reitoration  of  tbe,  by 

Feidioand,  353. 
Arafa^  lee  M«,ri. 
AragoD,  Alonao  de,  natnnJ  ion  of  Fcrdi- 

nuid,  iii.  377,  n. 
Arngon,    Juan    de,   propouliMi    for   lb* 

union  of,  with  Utin,  iii.  377. 
AruoD,  ataie  of,  in  the  middle  of  lb* 

Eneantb  century,  i.  3 ;  it*  gradual  ei- 

Eaoiion,  3;  it*  uoion  with  Catalonia, 
1;  with  Valanci«,63;  attention  given 
to  tba  naTj  af,  54  ;  ili  ailenaife  con- 
queit*,  55  ;  origin  of  tba  gOTnuaiant 
of,  ill. ;  baroQi  of,  57 ;  meaiure*  jbr 
redndog  the  anthoriqp  ti  the  nobl«  of, 
60,  63;  Alfonio  111,  approve*  tbe  pri- 
Tilagga  of  snion,  61  ;  anarchy  in,  &, ; 
defeat  of  the  armv  of  tba  nnian  in,  63  ; 
full  potieMion  of  cooititnlional  liberty 
in,  ^  i  tba  corte*  o^  and  it*  varioua 
braochea,  64  ;  it*  mode  of  conducting 
bniineaa,  66  ;  fidelity  of  tba  officer*  af 

Eairemment  in,  68  ;  the  Gntral  FHa. 
gt,  ii. ;  influence  of  tbe  free  inititu- 
tioiu  of,  manilnied  by  writer*  tbert, 
88,  a. ;  condition  of,  during  tbe  mi- 
nority of  Ferdinand,  119  ;  rvgn  of 
J«bn  II,  laO;  tmlyaf,i>itb  Fiuee, 
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137  ;  twmiutioa  of  the  cifil  wu  in, 
148  1  anion  of,  with  CmHIo,  b;  tb« 
muiiago  of  FerdiDiDd  ud  InbdU, 
104,  353  1  trouble*  Uwre,  196 ;  traatj 
baMceo,  and  Fnmca.  303  ;  iaUodDo- 
UoB  tS  tks  Aitcieat  IikqniMtioD  iato, 
303 ;  oppotitian  lh«fe,  u  tfa«  intiodnc- 
tioa  of  OB  IsqdstiDD  bjr  Fardiuuid, 
332  ;  libentiaQ  of  Catalan  wifa  in,  ii. 
S  ;  furltNU'  panicuUn  ittpecting  the 
iDquiiiliaii  i     "  -» -i- 

Coitei,  7  i 


lioD  of  Aibua,  is- ;  cruel  penccntioiia 
then,  9  ;  Tiaited  bjr  FadiBUMl  ind 
lubclli  in  1487,  4D{  tlM  Hfmmif 
dad  adapted  ibere,  ib. ;  ita  uteiuivtt 
.  commgrce  in  the  nuddla  iga,  lUl ,  ■,  t 
traotmnt  of  the  Jem  id,  136  ;  viaitad 
bj  Ibe  eovenigni  in  1492,  Ml  ;  dif- 
ficultiea  in,  nspectiDg  femile  tiac- 
ceuioD  to  Iba  crown,  334  (  Fardi- 
iiaad'i  coodact  in  lagird  to  the  In- 
qniiition  '     '"  ""^  ~      '"' 


AriMotlcr 
niib  Ariba,  i. 
u  edilioD  of,  iiL  307,  n. 

Annj,  Cutiliui,  diadpliiw  of  the,  al  Ma- 
laga, ii.  26  ;  numben  of  the,  in  IIBB, 
41  ;  houaet  erected  for  it  Dear  Baa, 
54  ;  Mrict  diaciplioa  of  ibe,  6S  ;  tbeii 
paiofal  march  from  Btia,  63, 

Arrowi  poiioned  by  the  Moon,  i.  44S. 

An,  Loui*  d',  hia  gallantry,  iiL  I4B. 

Ailillery.  early  koowiedge  of,  in  Spain, 
i    I^  m.  ;    lemaiii    reapectiag  the. 


Aitiulaba,  ia*ealion  of  the,  ii,  101  ;  ap- 
plication of  the,  to  uaiiijaliod,  it,  n. 

Atar,  All,  the  defender  of  Loji,  i.  43]  ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lucena,  434. 

Atella,  MontpBDiierbeuend  in.  ii.  393. 

Aubiguy,  M.  d',  cammaadn  of  the  form 
in  Calalma,  iL  377  ;  hia  defeat,  2B7  ; 
commander  of  the  land  foicea  aent 
aaainal  Naplea,  iii.  IB  ;  nipeneded, 
37  ;  deapatchod  to  the  Calabriai,  41 ; 
deflEala  a  imall  force  near  TerraiuiTa 
47  ;  ii  defeated  near  Seminara,  76 
Tiaited  by  Ferdinand,  363. 

Auatria,  aili: 


1  the  botue  of,  ii. 


AutM  dufi,  account  of,  i.  31 


Aiarquia,  eipndition  to  the,  L  419. 


BaeoB,  Lord,  cited  leapctiag  the  faU  of 
Granada.  iL  91,  n. 

Baeoa,  Alfbuio  de,  i.  111. 

Balboa,  Vaaco  Nnneide,  craaieatlie  lalb- 
mniof  D>rieD,iiL44a. 

Ballada  or  rawitntn,  hiMoiical  valne  ol, 
i.  360,  K.  i  early  cultiration  of.  ia 
Spain,  ii.  196)  theii  reeemhlanne  to 
the  Eagliih,  198 ;  Dameioaa  oditieaa 
of  tham,  20S. 

Bafkerofl,  Goorse,  lemaifcaon  hii  Hiatoiy, 
iii.  461,  ■. 

Banl^  the  fiiat  in  Eatope,  eHabliibad  at 
Barcelona,  i.  BO, 

Barboia,  Ariai,  an  eminent  achcJai,  ootic* 
of,  u.  183. 

Barcelona,  ita  early  ciTiliiatioo  and  inali- 
tationa,  i.  S3  ;  ita  eariy  cemBcnial 
proaperity,  79  ;  firal  buk  of  exchange 
and  depoiit  eatabliihed  at,  80  i  ber 
Binnidpal  inatilntioDS,  and  (anaw  ob< 
jecta  of  inlereal,  Bl  ;  iodapaadeot  coo- 
duct  of,  towarda  Ferdioand  I,  84  ;  tbo 
cooaiitoiy  of,  eslabUibed,  87 ;  ita  in- 
flocDce,  it, ;  UDiTenity  of,  fenoded, 
ib. ;  beueged  by  JcAn,  and  an^endcT^ 
146,800;  rnoicion  at,  upon  Ow  re- 
coraty  of  Ferdinand,  ii.  144  ;  the  cout 
■t,  145  ;  rareptioD  of  Columbu*  there, 
149  ;  the  treaty  of,  betneen  the  Spa* 
niih  •onteigni  and  Charlea  VIII,  249  t 
ita  impottaDce  to  Spun,  250 ;  attrflea- 
aioD  of  the  nairerait^  of,  iiu  459,  ■. 

Barletta,  Gotualto  retina  to,  iiL  41  ;  dta- 
trea*  of  tiie  Spaniardi  at,  48  ;  ctnitan- 
CT  of  the  Spaniaida  ihue,  SO ;  arrival 
of  aappliea,  52 1  GonaalTO  piapaiea  lo 
leaTe,  67,  68. 

Barana  of  Acagon,  i,  67  ;  their  great 
power,  58  ;  Hirilegea  of  onion,  61 ; 
leduoed  t^  Peter  IV,  63. 

Batllea,  remirka  on  the  nM>de  of  coDdneU 
iag,  in  Italy,  iL  356. 

Bayud,  Fiem  de,  iii.  39  ;  at  the  ai« 
of  Uatlclta,  43  1  al  a  tournament,  46  ; 
duel  between  him  and  Solomayor,  46  ; 
heroinn  of,  138  ;  hia  ardonr  at  tho 
bridge  of  Uola,  134. 

Baza,  reconiMHtred  by  Ferdinand,  ii.  41  i 
piepaiatiou  for  the  nege  of  44  ;  the 
kiog  takea  command  of  uie  aimj  dure, 
46  ;  pouiion  and  itrength  oif,  46 ; 
aiaaalt  on  the  garden  beloie^  47  ;  de- 
apondency  of  the  Spaniah  cbida  bebwe. 
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ITDOM,  so ;  ganbm  there  clMrad  of  tboT 
bmSer,  51  ;  clotely  iDvotad,  52  ;  de- 
intcben  wnt  tbitber  froni  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  53  ;  hoiue*  oracled  tben  for  tlis 
innj,  64  ;  eBecli  of  a  hearj  IsnpcK, 
66 ;  rawliuioD  of  tlie  beaieged  in,  56  ; 
liabella  niili  IIm  camp  Mbra,  S9  ; 
ULtpeniioa  el  arcai,  60 ;  ill  lumoder, 
61  ;  iho  conditioDi,  " 


a.  476 

Booifaon,  Gilbert  de ;  ne  HrnQMntur. 
Bofle,  Beraaldo,  •cut  to  oegotiate  a  Iraitj 

with  FiuKe,  iiL  64,  GS. 
Bngaaia,  duie  of,  auacdoto  mpecting, 

i.  246,1.. 
Bniil  duroTeied  and  taken  poMenion  of. 


to.  64. 
Beatrice,  DoSa,  of  Portugal,  her  •■«• 

tiooi  to  biiiw  about  a  peaoe  with  Cat- 

tUe,  j.  24a. 
Beltranqi  i  no  J«niia  Bcitniufa. 
Bcnegu,  Kadnan,  L  422.  426. 
Benenuqnai,  fate  of  the  town  o^  i.  446. 
fiernaldei,  Andrei, cniate  of  Loi  Paladoi, 

Dobce  of,  and  of  hii  writiugi,  ii.  98,  n. 
Bible,  Ximenea^  edition  of  tlie,  ii.  1S3, 

n.  185,  iiL  294  ;  account  of  it,  304. 
Bigotijof  l»abetla,i.  31S,  iL  126;  re- 

ipecting  the  haalbcn.  436 ;   common 

to  tb*  age  of  ItafaeUi,  Ui.  179  ;  and  to 

later  tiiHa,  180. 
BUncai,  JenKoe,  nobce  of,  and  of  fail 

wntingi,  L  91. 
Blaocba,  dioBhter  of  John  lI.ofAmgoD, 

1.  130 ;    tiJe  to  tbe  cfown  of  Nanne 

left  to,  131 ;  her  tragical  itory,   133  ; 

her  death,   134;    bv  rnmdiatiDa  bi 

Henrj  IV,  152. 
Boibdil,  lee  AU^Iak. 
lioard  of  lodian  aSain  atablithed,  ii. 


163,  il 


455. 


Uobariilla,  FraociKO  de,  wnt  oat  to  Hii- 
paoiola  with  exlraordinuy  powen,  iii. 
437,  44S  1  bii  tieatmeDt  of  Columbni, 
438  ;  remarks  leapectiag  hit  appoint' 
ment,  and  hit  eitratwdiaar^  powen, 
441  ;  Ovanda  ii  ordered  to  aend  him 
hone  for  trial,  443  ;  hi*  ble,  449. 

Bobadilla,  Daga  Bealiii  Fersandei  de, 
tbe  intimate  friend  of  liabella,  i.  169, 
n. ;  the  nife  of  Aodm  de  Cabrera, 
206  i     menlioned    in    lubella'i   leita- 


rei-Mabliibei  beraelf  at  Segovia,  366,  H. 
Bologni  .    .      .1 

dcNe 
Boolti,  liabella's  collection  of,  ii.  169  ; 

remarki  on  colleeUoni  of,  before  tbe 

introductioD   of  prlollog,  170,  a. ;  dc- 

■troyed  by  Ximenes,  382. 
Borgia,    Cnaar,  propoiilion  to   tramfir, 

from  a  tacied  to  a  lecular  dignity,  iii. 

7  ;  hii  condact  at  Capua,  21  ;  Gob- 

lalio'i  treatment  of, : 


Cabra,  connt  of,  i.  436 ;  boi 
on  hi^^  450. 

Cabrera,  Andres  de,  the  buiband  of  Be*- 
trii  de  Bobadilla,  hii  exertiani  to  re- 
concile Henry  IV.  and  laabella,  i.  206 ; 
bii  codperation  ia  faionrof  proclaim- 
iag  liabella  ai  queen,  231,  a.^  oiar- 
qui  of  Uoya,  tnmnlli  at  Segovia  re 
ipeeting,  269 ;  eipelled  tttaa  Segona, 
Li.  333  ;  rarrivei  bii  wile,  265,  n. 

Cadii,  PoDce  de  Leon,  maiqai*  of,  hit 
a  Guimani,  i.  263.  See 


1  da 


nipoatio 


Capua,  21 
367. 


ed  to,  43 ;  reduced,  49. 
Calabria,  the  duka  of,  at  Tarento,  iu.  34  ; 

naiantae  to,  29  s  tmtmaDtof,  it.360. 
Cuainra,  grand-mailer  of,  eee  Ciim. 
Calauata,  kni^ti  of.  L  28& 
Cambny.  Lragne  ol^  iii.  2S8  ;  paititiou 

of  the  contioental  poaieMioiii  oi  Venice 

thereby,  312 ;  without  pth>d^  or  good 

policy,  313  I  iti  Ofigia,  ib. 
Canaries,  hiuorical  notice  of  tbe,  ii.  103, 

103,  ■■  ;  Ximenes  eileadt  the  laquiii- 

tionto,  iii.3BB. 
CaneiDnero  Geneial,  ii.  207  i  its  Uteiarjr 

CaocioiunM,  pnblicalioD  of,  ii  30G,  n. 
Canoaa,  beu^cd,  iii,  42  i  French  aally 

oat  of,  60. 
Capmauy,  Aotoruo,  notice  of,  and  of  bit 

Capua,  late  of,  iii.  21. 

Carbajal,  Loremo  Galindet  de,  notice  of, 
and  of  bia  writiogl,  iji.  379  «.,  427,  ■. 

Caidenat,  Alonio  3b,  gnUid-m«Mar  of  SL 
Jimei,  his  enterpnie  in  tbe  dittrict 
aiDuud  Malaga,  i.  413,  430,  423,  426, 
426,  428  ;  intnuted  with  the  atsanlt 
on  Baa,  ii.  47  ;  eicorta  tbe  in^ta 
liabella  to  Portugal,  73. 

Caidenis,  Gutierra  de,  of  the  luueehold 
of  Isabella,  facts  respecting,  L  186. 

Cardona,  Hugo  de,  commanikr  of  tbe 
forces  railed  by  tiitue  of  the  Holy 
League,  iii.  319  ;  laya  waste  Venetian 
lerhloriu,  326, 

Carillo,  AUanio,  aicbbiahop  of  Toledo, 
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hii  cbaTacteruid  iaflacKW,  L  156, 1ST  ; 
dugraccd,  159 ;  hli  Ingnc  wirh  the 
rMrqaii  oF  Villena  againit  tbe  nowD, 
158  ;  uiiu  in  deposing  Henrj  IV. 
of  CMtile,  162  i  ■(  tbe  battle  of  01- 
medot  171  ;  hit  diipoaition  lomidi 
lubelli,  197;  fuioithei  a  bodj  of 
borie  to  Ferdinand,  202 ;  accompa- 
niei  lubella  la  Segoria.  207  ;  bia  eon- 
duel  towards  Isabella,  325,  329 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Toro,  S3S,  340;  purchai« 
pvdon,  243;  hii  dnth,  411)  hia 
impritoamenl  of  Ximencs,  ii  347. 
Carillo,  the  qoeen'i  mognuimil;  lowardt, 

Cirloi,  prince  of  Viana,  hii  title  to  N«:- 
varre,  i.  130;  takei  aima  agaiait  hii 
htber,  133;  ia  defeated,  133;  le- 
leaicd  tram  captivity,  124  ;  utka  as 
•lyiiun  wilb  AlloDio  V.  at  Naplei,  ik  ; 
Drged  to  anett  hii  title  to  tbe  tbroiw, 
alUr  tlie  death  of  AKbnso  V,  125;  bia 
nception  and  manner  of  life  in  Sicily, 
tfr.  ;  bii  reeoncilistion  with  bii  fa- 
ther, 136;  Begotiation  for  a  nnioD  of, 
with  Iiabella,  137  ;  iinpriMDed,  138 ; 
the  coDiequeocti  theicof,  129 ;  rt~ 
leased,  130;  bia  reception  by  the  peo- 
ple, ib. ;    hii  itidden  death,  131  ;   bii 


of  John  II,  96;  rise  of  Alm«  de 
Lnna,  97 ;  jealooiy  of  tbe  DoUea, 
ciril   diinird,  98 ;    opprenioa  of  the 


Cau  de  Cootratacion,  power*  iDlnnted 
to  tbe,  iii.  456. 

Cmi,  Lai,  ii.  1G5;  on  the  Irralmeatof 
the  Indiana,  iii.  169,  n.,  449,  450,  n. ; 
hii  Toemoriit  on  the  beat  meini  of  ir- 
mting  the  deitrtictioD  of  the  abori- 
ginei,  452,  n. ;  hii  appeal  to  Feidinand 
in  Ibeir  behalf,  4S3. 

Culellaneta,  eipedilion  againit,  bj  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  iii.  53. 

Caitile,  condition  of,  in  tbo  niiddlg  of  the 
fiflaenlb  eentui?,  i.  3  ;  characteriitic 
train  of  llie  people  of,  before  tbe  lii- 
leentb  centnry,  15,  1(j ;  iti  liberal  poli- 
tical ioitilutioni,  17;  firat  popalar  i»- 
pmentation  in,  19 ;  the  Hermaudad 
oraaniied,  34  ;  opuleoce  and  ipleadanr 
of^lfae  cities  of,  25;  its  rituation  fa- 
vourable to  tbe  righti  of  the  ariilocrvcj 


C 


ivilegea  and  immuniticl  of  the 
nobilil]'  of,  30  ;  kai^hthood  r^ 
led  witb  etpecial  hvour  in,  3S ;  io- 
nce  of  tbe  eecleiiaitici  in,  36 ;  la- 
enSctt  in,  made  to  the  pope,  37  ; 
power  naoled  lo  the  commoni  of,  43  ; 
effKl  of  the  long  minoritin  in.  44 ;  di- 
lapidated condilioD  of  the  reienuei  at 
the  beginaing  of  ihe  fouileentb  cen- 
tDiy,  46 ;  compantive  power  of  the 
eovereiED  and  people  in,  48  ;  itata  of, 
at  the  birth  of  Iubdiai9S;  acceniaii 


101  :  early  lilentnrt  ol,  103  ; 
ragement  of  lileratoie  then,  under  JoiiB 
II,  104;  Henrj,  nian)Dii  of  Villena, 
lOS  ;  Iniga  Lopez  de  Mendcaa,  mar- 
quit  of  SanlillaDi.  107  ;  Joan  de  Mean, 
109;  miDOr  luminaiiei,  111;  epiMo- 
lar;  and  hiitoiical  compodtioii  at  thii 
period,  112;  decline  of  Alraro  de 
Luna,  1 13;  his  (idl,  115;  his  ezen- 
lion,  116;  accenion  of  Heniy  IV, 
149 ;  oppmiioD  of  the  psople  in,  IIM ; 
sale  of  papal  btilli  of  cniiade  in,  it. 
n. ;  debaiemeDt  of  the  coin  Ibera,  155; 
Juan  Pacheco  and  Alfoaeo  CariUo, 
156 ;  interview  of  the  king  of,  wiA 
Louii  XI,  158;  the  coniequeDeaa, 
159 ;  leagne  of  the  noblet,   ib. ;   de- 

C'Udd  of  Henry  IV,  163,  ITS;  Al- 
o  poblicly  ackoowted^cd  and 
crawoed,  162  ;  conieqiient  dinsiaB  ef 
partiei,  163  ;  battle  (^  Olmcdo,  170; 
cinl  anarchy  in,  173  ;  death  of  Al- 
fnnio,  173;  crown  oC,  ofleied  to  Iia- 
bella, 175  :  tieaty  between  Heiuy  aad 
tbe  confederales  in,  176;  Isabella  ac- 
knowledged heir  lo  tbe  crown  of,  177  ; 
uoioD  of,  wilb  Aiagon,  by  tbe  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  184;  fw- 
tiona  there,  195;  diil  anarchy,  196; 
War  of  the  SuceeBwn  ;  Joanaa'a  sad 
laabella'i  title  to  the  crown  of,  coon- 
dered,  319 ;  acceiaion  of  FentinaDd 
and  Isabella,  221  ;  innaion  of,  by  Al- 
fonio  of  Portugal,  337 ;  diaordcrly 
ntreit  of  ibe  Caidlisn  anr.y,  331  ;  ila 
reorgadialion,  233,  334;  batik  of 
Toro,  238  ;  lubmB^on  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of.  343 ;  lenninition  of  the 
War  of  iba  Suc<«mob,  349 ;  icbeme* 
of  lefonn  tbere,  iotioducod  after  the 
accesHon  of  Iiabella.  354;  luiaalt  al 
Segoria,  359;  admiDittrauoD  of  ju- 
tica  in,  365 ;  tcoi^niution  of  tnbd- 
nali  in,  367  ;  codiScaiion  of  the  lawa 
there,  370  ;  ichemei  for  redodng  tba 
nobility  of,  273;  ravocatini  of  Dm 
royal  granta,  375 ;  militaty  orders  of^ 
333 ;  maatenbipi  annexed  to  the 
crown  of,  289,  331 ;  eecleuaibcal 
uiurpationi  in,  refilled,  393 ;  iwnla- 
lioD  of  tradf  in,  294  ;  prosperitT  rt  tlw 
kingdom  of,  397  ;  influence  of  tbe  ifiyal 
aulhoi^tv  in,  298 ;  orgaaiiation  of  tha 
InqniiiiioD  iti,  301,  314,  31S  ;  lUle  •( 
the  Jews  tbere,  at  the  acresiian  of  Im- 
belli,  3IU;  theii  penecuuon,  314; 
papal  bull  authoriiiog  tbe  loquiiition 
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in,  318;  dicadful 'ilanghKr  cf  the 
tnion  of,  in  Ute  Antquia,  437 ;  Co- 
lumbni'i  ippliotioa  to  the  court  of, 
ii.  109;  mesial  progrcu  of,  till  Ihc 
end  of  IiibelU'i  reign,  168  ;  cluiicil 
lilentura  in,  IBO;  edict  igsiDil  ifaa 
Moon  of,  413  ;  Ptiilip'i  preUDiioai  ta 
tlic  lupnunicy  of,  iu.  199 ;  concord  of 
Salvnaoca  far  tha  covemment  o^  SOB, 
212  1  toferontv  of,  mi^a«d  lo  PhiJip 
and  Joinna,  218  i  nraviiional  govcin< 
meat  For,  after  the  ifealh  of  Philip,  246 ; 
diaordeily  itate  of,  368  i  diilreu  of  the 
kingdom,  259  ;  Navarre  nailed  with, 
340  ;  Maiimilian'i  prolan 


legri 


FDcy  of,  3 
lied  to  X 


of,  ii 


>  Ximenai,  365 ;  Charlta  V. 
piaclaimed  king  of,  336 ;  public  dia- 
caDteiilain,391;  popolatian  there,  460 ; 
Tictimt  of  the  Inqoiailioa  in,  469,  n. 
Sea  CaMiliaa  lUtralun,  Ferdiiuud, 
and  FfrdJRBBif  eruf  ImbiUa. 
Caitilian  literature,  iti  early  aUU,  i. 
103  ;  itata  of,  during  Ihe  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Iiabella,  ii.  168  ;  Uabella'i 
collection  of  .bo^i,  169 ;  hn  care  for 
the  educalioD  of  her  children,  171 ;  of 
Pritkce  John,  173  ;  of  hat  noblei,  174  ; 
Peter  Mir^,  ib.;  Luda  Maiineo  Si- 
culo,  176  i  ichoUnhip  of  the  noblea, 
I77-,  tccoDipliihed  ladiea,  17Si  clu- 
■leal  learning,  180 ;  Antonio  de  La- 
brija,  181 ;  Ariai  Barbow,  1B2  [ 
nieriti  of  the  Spaniih  leholan,  1 B3  ; 
nnirenitiei,  184;  laored  ■indiea,  186t 
other  iciancea,  ib.;  pibtiag  iatrD- 
dueed,  and  enoouiaged  bj  the  qoeen, 
187  ;  iu  rapid  diffiuian,  188  ;  actual 
pnigteu  of  uiaDca,  191 ;  tbii  reign  an 
epoch  in  polite  letter*,  193  j  romancea 
rf  chiniliy,  193  ;  ballad*  or  tvnoKO, 
197 ;  Ijric  poetry,  306 ;  publieatMnie 
of  Miutnwrw,  ib. ;  low  atate  of  lyric 
poetry,  209  ;  riie  of  the  Spauih  drama, 
jElI  1  tragic  drama,  324 ;  tha  laund- 
atioa  of,  laid  in  tba  conri  of  Ferdinand 
tod  liabdU,  iii.  469 ;  fnither  lemaAi 
napactiDf  Ciaiilian  poetry,  iti  aubae 


Cauillo.  Eniiquet  del,  notice  of,  i.  316,  ■, 
Caitro,  Barlolomeo  de,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Complntenuan  Po- 
lyglot, iii.  309,  B. 
CataUna,  inaurrection  of  the,  i.  128 ;  rc- 
polied  at  Gcrona,  138  ;  reject  the  coo- 
oliatory  advancea  of  John,  146.    8n 

Catalina,  •••  CtAtrim  tf  Arf/m. 


EX.  477 

Catalonia,  nnitcd  In  Altgon,  L  63  ;  loc- 
cell  of  tha  nary  of,  b\ ;  poMieal  bUenI 
in,  B7  ;  iniarrection  in,  12B  ;  belingi 
there  in  legaid  to  Carloa,  after  hia 
death,  135;  geoeial  r«*oll  in,  139; 
aovereignty  of,  oficred  lo  Henry  IV.  of 
Caitile.  139  ;  election  of  Ren^  la  Bon, 
of  AnJoD,  lo  the  ihrono  of,  141  ;  libe- 
ntion  of  laifi  there,  ii  6 ;  the  couit 
tranafcts  tU  rceideikca  to,  142  ;  atleapt 
. :„.-  Ferdinand  in,  143  ;  loy- 


ally of  the  people  of,  144.  See  OUalint, 
■iharine  of  Lancailar, 
III.  with,  L  96. 


n  of  Henry 


Catharine  aueeeeda  Francii  Phoebna,  of 
If anne,  i.  4  IS  ;  propoaitlon  for  the 
union  of,  with  Jslin,  ion  of  Ferdioand 

.  and  Iiabeila,  it. ;  ber  marriage  with 
Jean  d'Albrat,  ii.  6.    See  AOtnt. 

Catharine  of  Aragoo,  her  birth,  ii,  4,  a, 
317,  K.;  bar  early  education,  173,  m.  ; 
bar  union  with  lEa  bouae  of  England, 
323,11. 

Catholic,  the  title  of,  confitfred  oa  Feidl- 
nand  and  Iiabella,  ii.  361. 

Olaatina,  iha  tragi-coinady  of,  ii  313 ; 
ciiiieiaed,  214 ;  iniened  UM  way  to  dra- 
matic i«ritiag,215  ;  nnmamna  editioM 
of,  316. 

Cell,  Medina,  dnke  of,  Columbiu'a  ap- 
plication to,  ii.  112. 

Cennrion,  Domingo,  tent  a*  ■  h^ate  bj 
Pope  Sialui  IV.  to  the  court  of  Cai- 
tile, i,  293. 

Cerdagoe,  pledged  to  the  king  of  France, 
i  138 ;  RTolt  there,  201. 

Cetignola,  Gonialvo  eneanpi  l^  iii.  69  ; 
battle  of,  73,  107,113;  Una  at.  74. 

Charlei  VIII.  of  France,  hia  early  edu- 
cation, iL  344  ;  hia  pnleDaiona  to  Na- 
plea,  345  ;  hia  nqolialiona  reapecting 
Kttuaillon,  347  ;  couniellnii  of,  iu  the 

Gj  of  Fardiaind,  348;  hia  meaaurea 
■nvHliug  Italy,  250  ;  fendi  an  en- 
voy to  the  Sptnuh  court,  363 ;  Ferdi- 
nind'a  ipaeiil  minion  to  him,  263; 
hia  dinaliaf action,  266  ;  crotM*  the 
Alpa  with  a  Ibrmidalila  army,  ib. ;  ea- 
ten Rome,  366 ;  lecoad  miiaion  lo^ 
from  Ferdinand,  363  ;  hia  dimaliifiu:- 
tiou,  3S3  ;  eoten  Naplet,  366:  gene- 
r^  boatilily  to  him 
tion  afler  the  teagi 
bia  general  conduct,  373 ;  . 
worka  of  art,  374  ;  goei  through  the 
carwnony  of  coronation,  376  ;  hii  i«- 
trcal,  i». )  hu  diaiegaid  for  luly,  293  ; 
hia  death,  iii.  3 ;  came  of  hia  failnre 
in  Italy,  147. 
Charlet  V,  (the  Firat  of  Spaia.)  Inith  of. 
iiu  68 ;  pmpoMl  for  the  oaioa  of,  with 
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478  ind: 

tk  PriaceM  Cbode,  60,  65 ;  nuwd 
king  br  lMb«Ua,  187 ;  mule  lo  uraiM 
lb*  tith  of  King  of  Cutile,  260;  ra- 
einU  himMlf  u  aiclndcd  by  Feidmukd 
mm  hit  nghtfal  foutiiaa,  3fi0 ; 
Adrian  of  Utncbt,  pncmpot  o£,  and 
BBTSj  to  FcrdioaDd,  363 1  enol*  > 
narbla  ramaMdtnni  over  th*  raouiai  of 
FeidiiHUMl  and  iMbolla,  366 ;  pro- 
daioMd  king,  380  ;  piepuea  to  cmbuk 
lot  bit  SpanUb  daniDiani,  392  ;  hit 
Hopooed  BnioD  witb  Iba  dui^tcr  of 
Frucii  I,  it. ;  Iindi  in  Spain,  ii, ; 
bit  ungrmlafai  letter  ta  XiownM,  393  ; 
indebted  to  lb*  reieit  of  FeidiDaad  end 
lubelU,  46ft. 

Cbetiet  «f  Boorboa,  bii  generooi  con- 
dnet  U  the  b«in  of  Gianaone,  iii.  446,  n. 

Cbiralij,  circnnutiDcei  faTOntalilB  to.  in 
Spain,  i.  IS;  ronencet  of,  2S5  )  eon- 
tiooance  of,  in  Spain,  iiL  463.  Sm 
miiury  (Mm. 

Chriitiio*.  iold   Bi   ilatei,  i.   166,  417; 


of,  at  MaUgi,  iL  34  ;  et  Oian,  iii.  291. 
ChBich  of  Rome,  meuiuei  for  pfeieating 
nuipatiani  b*  the,  i.  290  ;  reaietcd  by 
tlie  corta  of  Caitila,  292  ;  tcMtment  of 
tbe,  b;  Iba  uvereieni,  iii.  414.    See 

Cbarch  plate,  appropriation  of,  far  tbe 
•upport  of  tbe  royel  tratanrj ,  i,  334. 

Cicero,  hii  countn-iea(|  iu.  1 13,  n. 

Cid,  remark!  en  the,  i.  12. 

Ciruenlea,  Don  Jneo  de  Silve,  count  of, 
i.  419. 

Ciiueroi,  Fnuicisco  Xiinenei  de.  See 
Xinum. 

Clauical  litenlnre,  in  Spun,  ii.  180. 

Claude,  the  prineen,  deughler  of  Loui* 
XII.  iii.  60.  66. 

CIcinencin,  Diegn.  author  of  the  liitb 
Talume  of  the  "  Memein  of  tbe  Rojil 
Spaaiih  Acidemjof  Hiitoiy,"  i.  300,  n. 

Cler^,  on  the  edncatioa  of  the,  in  Spain, 
it  IBS;  their  habiu,  366;  their  oppo- 
eition  to  TilaTcn'i  mild  policy  for  the 
conieriion  of  the  Moon,  378;  tbe 
qoeeo't  tneiiurei  for  circumKrilniig  the 
powen  of  tbe,  iii.  414;  tbeir  wealth, 
ih.  R.  i  the  queen'a  care  of  their  moralt, 
414.    See  tceU$i<utia. 

Coin,  debueiDaDt  of,  in  Caitite,  i.  155, 
295:  cDactmenti  reijiectiag,  xb. 

e,  careful  prorisiaa  made  for  the. 


i.  US  ;  emigntion  lo  the,  encouraged, 
ib.;  licence  foi  private  TOTagM  to  the, 
ii.  453  ;  ipirit  of  the  legiglation  of  the, 
456  ;  trade  of,  coafiaed  to  Seville,  458; 
articles  ofcommeroe  in  tbe,  461 ;  ilaTery 


i,46l: 

It  of  the,  454. 
and  Wat  Indiu, 


French, 
163,  ... 
Naplei,  264. 


iiLiwVhi 


.  104  ;  hii  beKrf  a 
106,  106;  nppliea  M  Portngil,  109; 
to  the  conit  at  Castile,  109;  his  cue 
lefiuTed  to  a  eonncil,  110  ;  hia  apiiti- 
catien  rejected.  111;  hi*  application 
(0  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi, 
113  1  pcepnrei  to  leave  Spain,  ih. ;  ia- 
lerpoaition  in  hia  bebalf,  113  ;  pwent 
M   tbe  nnendet   of  Granada,   114; 


Iiabella,  ib.  ;  the  nalnn  of  ha  da- 
inandi,  115;  la^iella  favooiable  to- 
.  with. 


iDdiAteiH?e  to  bit  entarpriae,  ib. ;  baa 
tiibula  In  Isabella,  131,  n. ;  retnrae 
from  hii  voyage,  145 ;  invited  to  Bar- 
celona, 146  1  the  WcM  Indies  iliico- 
covered  by,  ib. ;  hia  viiit  to  Partagal, 
147  ;  hii  receptkia  by  John  II,  ib.  m.  ; 
bis  reception  at  Paloa,  146  ;  hia  pn>' 
greit  lo  Darcelana,  149  ;  hit  leeefMiDD 
at  tbe  court.  ISO;  hia  inlerview  with 
the  aotereigiu,  ih. ;  seosatioB*  anaed 
try  bit  lUtcotery,  151 ;  royal  aueatioitt 
■hewn  le,  at  Barcelona,  153  ;  prapa- 
rations   br   bis   second  voyage,    156, 


natives,  156  ;  new  powen  gmnted  to, 
156  1  tails  on  hit  teeood  v<nage,  163  ; 
complaints  tgaintt  hitn,  436 ;  hia  ae- 
eond  retain,  427;  re-action  of  public  fcet- 
iagmpectia^him.428;tbaqaaen'tooD- 
fideace  in  him  unshaken,  ik, ;  bnaonte 
confctrad  on  him,  429 ;  difficulties  at  lo 
bit  third  voyage.  430 ;  lailt,  ib^  ;  dis- 
coven  l<rni_/Hw,  lA. ;  hit  endeavoun 
lo  quail  tbe  matiny  at  Hisfaaiola,  431  ; 
loud  complaints  against  him,  432  ;  an- 
peneded  in  hit  government,  and  nent 
to  Spain  by  Bobadilla,  436  ;  his  lecep- 
tioa,  437  ;  Ovando  commiitioned  in  bit 
itead,  441 ;  lemarlu  letpecting  the  delay 
to  tend  him  out,  443 ;  equipment  for 
hit  fourth  and  last  voyage,  445 ;  bis  de- 
tpondency.  446  ;  last  letler  of  tbe  love- 
ieign(tahim.44T;  saiU,  44B ;  forbidden 
to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  though  in  di>- 
tresi,  ib.;  remaikahle  fata  of  hit  ene- 
miea,  ib.;  diuatiified  with  the  licence 


It  vejage,  323  ;  leatns  Ita- 
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,iHu,337;  hii  death, 328 1 

hi*  penon  >tm1  htbiu,  219;   bit  eolhu- 

lium,  330;  hii  loftjchkncter.aaii  i«- 

nwrki  reip«cliTig  the  family  of,  it.  n. 

Cohirobu,  Di^o,  wd  of  ChriiUpher  C^ 

iii.  231, 1. 


CfHuiuai,  minlilcr  of  Chvlei  VI[I,  at 
Venicp,  u.  267,  26fl. 

Commerce  of  Gnnida,  i.  356. 

Comnoiu  or  Caitile,  IrealmeDl  ol  the, 
bf  John  I,  i.  38  ;  pennaDCDt  com- 
miUea  of  the,  mide*  at  court,  42,  a. ; 
pomr  granted  to  the,  95 ;  oppreuioo 
of  the,  99  i  ill  cootequencei,  101  ; 
•tale  or  tlie,  undet  the  raign  of  Fardi- 
nand  and  Iubella,iii.  tlS;  theii  cod- 
lideration,  417. 

ComplutcDMin  Foljglot  Bible,  ice   Pt- 

ConcubinaEO  pnuliied  bj  (he  clergj  ia 

Spain,  i.  aa. 
Conde,  hii  woiki  mpecting  tfae  Moon, 

i.  375,  n. 
Condaitieri,    meicenanca    in    Jtilj,    da- 

•crfbed.  ii.  256. 
CoafiKalion  decreed  igaiut  harelici,  i. 

328. 
Coplii,  bj  Don  Jorge  Haanque,  ii.  210. 
Cords**,    Alonio    Heroandei    da,    lee 

Conlova,  Diego  Ferniadei  de,  t.  433. 

Cordova,  Coniilvo  de,  a  negotialor  of  a 
treaty  hi  the  surrender  of  Graaadi,iL 
84;  Jaad  force*  agiiiul  Charlci  VIII. 
iotnuted  to,  262  ;  hii  url*  life,  277  ; 
hi*  brilliaot  qiulitim,  2S0i  hii  gal< 
laptTj  to  the  queen,  ib. ;  raiied  to  the 
Italian  commaad,  381  i  arritei  in  Si- 
ciljr,  383;  land*  id  Calabria,  it.;  hii 
prudence  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Se- 
minara,    234 ;   hii  brarery,  287  ;   h'- 


ia  loutherD  Calabria,  290 ;  hii  luc- 
oeuea,  391  ;  *ummOD«d  lo  the  aid  of 
Feidinind,  in  Atellt,  294  )  larprim 
Laioo,  295 ;  anins  befora  Atella,  396 ; 
raceiiei  the  title  of  Great  Captain, 
297  ;  lieeU  a  delacbment  of  Swiii, 
398 ;  luccoara  lb*  pope,  by  >tonning 
and  captaring  Oitia,  307 ;  enten 
Room,  30B  ;  hit  reception  by  the  pope, 
ib. ;  by  Frederic,  at  Naplei,  309  ;  le- 
tanii  10  Spain,  it.;  marchei  againtt 
Huejar,  394  i  flaat  fittnl  out  under,  iii. 
II J    tailt    tgamtl    the    Tuiki,    IS; 
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dorma  and  capture*  St.  George,  Ifi; 
hooonrt  paid  to,  IS ;  conduct  of,  to- 
wtidt  Frederic,  33  ;  iniadet  Calabria, 
ib. ;  inteitt  Tarento,  34  ;  hii  nunifi- 
oenoe,  36 ;  pusiihet  a  mutiny.  37  ; 
Tarento  lurrenden  lo,  29 ;  hit  Ibrcet, 
40;  retiiet  lo  Uuletta,  41 ;  hii  ipirit, 
60 ;  iDuli  the  French,  53 ;  captnict 
RuTO,  55;  retarnt  lo  Barletta,  ib,; 
hi*  tteitrMnt  of  the  priionen,  66  ;  pre- 
parei  to  leave  tiarletu,  57  j  refuin  to 
CODiply  with  the  condition*  of  the  treaty 
of  LyoDt.  6T  )  nunhei  out  of  Bar- 
)ett*,  68  ;  dittren  of  the  troopi  under, 
69 ;  encampi  before  Ceiwnali,  ib.  ; 
hit  forcet,  71  ;  n»ti  the  I7eiich,74  ; 
nuet  the  etwmy,  75;  hii  entry  in  lo 
laplei,  78 ;  hit  movamenli  againtt 
Caela,  81;  conceiuon*  to,  by  the 
pope,  107  )  teodi  a  detachmeol  near 
to  the  city  of  Home,  111  ;  tepnUed 
before  Geeta,  113;  itrenglh  of  bit 
(erect,  114;  takei  pal  at  San  Ger- 
mino,  115;  hii  bloody  miitance  at 
the  bridge  oF  Garigliino,  130 ;  itrength- 
ent  bit  poiilion,  131  ;  great  diilmt  of 
the  amy  oF,  132 ;  hit  remarkable  leio- 
ludon,  133;  wcuret  the  alliance  of 
the  Onini,  139  ;  crotwi  the  Gaii- 
gliiDO,  and  punuea  the  French,  132 ; 
routt  the  enemy,  135  )  hi*  treatment  of 
the  Angevin  Fordi,  139,  h.;  hii'coor- 
tety  to  the  vanquithed,  140;  taket 
potaeeuoD  of  Gacta,  142  ;  hit  eathu- 
tiulic  reception,  143 ;  aitortiont  and 
claauMn  of  the  troopt  under,  144  ;  bit 
liberality  to  hit  officen,  145;  review 
of  hit  military  conduct,  150;  hit  ra- 
Ibrm  of  the  militaiy  lenke,  161  ;  bit 
iuflaeDce  over  the  army,  153;  hit 
cottfidnce  in  the  character  of  the 
Spaniard*,  153 ;  hii  palilie  deport- 
ment  to  tiie  Italiaiu,  IM;  pniiioa  of 
hii  irmy,  1S5  ;  retultt  of  the  cam. 
poigui  nnder,  ib. ;  memoir*  of,  166, 
■. ;  a&cted  by  the  death  of  liabella, 
176;  diitmitcd  by  Feidinand,  237; 
loyt)^  of;  239  1  hit  reccpliou  of  Fer- 
dinand, at  Naplei,  351 ;  Perdinaod't 
confidence  in,  383  j  grief  of  the  Nca- 
poliltiw  al  hi*  departure,  264  ;  com- 
plimaalt  to,'  by  Louii  XII,  267;  hit 
reception  in  Spain,  and  pnigreti 
through  the  country,  375  ;  Ferdinand 
break*  hii  •old  to,  376;  propoulioni 
for  the  marriage  of  hii  daughter,  377  ; 
withdnwt  fiom  court,  378  ;  hii  jwlcn- 
did  letiTcmcnt,  379;  ordered  to  Italy, 
>S0  ;  leal  to  enliit  under,  351  ;  again 
ditUniiad  by  Ferdinand,  aiul  ordeied 
to  difbeod  hit   leriet,   ii. ;  write*  lo 
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Fen]!iitiid,  tnd  goet  iolo  leliienieiit, 
353  ;  prepirei  to  embark  Tor  Flauclera, 
355  1  nil  Llluesi  and  ieuh,  ib. ;  pub- 
lic grief,  356 ;  hi*  chuicWr,  367  ;  hii 


private  virtuo,  3 


Ferdinand*!  lavGritj  tmrudi,  iiL  273 ; 
Ripect  ■haBii  by,  to  the  nmuuDi  d 
FerdiDand,  368. 

Cordma,  penecuLlaiu  of,  i.  342,  n. ;  em- 
belltthment  of,  by  iha  Arabi,  345 ; 
great  moique  of,  346 ;  pDpulaliDa  of, 
349]  liiemture  ■odadocatioiiiD,  351  1 
dimMmberiDCDl  of  the  empire  of,  3S3 ; 
titrable*  b,  fiom  lb«  Inqnintioii,  iii.  330. 

Coioaatioii,  forni*  of,  ia  Catttle,  i.  331. 

Corooel,  Panlo,  employed  in  the  compi- 
Ulion  of  the  CoropluleauaD  Polyelot, 
iil  305.  B. 

Coirol,  Jaiiide,j(uticeiDflictedaD,  i.4I7. 

Conea  of  AragoB,  composed  of  four 
bnachu,  i  64  ;  theii  wienl  priri- 
legei  aod  power*,  jA.,  68  ;  their  man- 
nei  of  cODdncIine  buiiuen,  66  ;  jodi- 
dal  ruodioDi  of,  70  ;  their  cootrol 
over  tlie  goveinmeot,  71 ;  compared 
with  that  of  Castils,  73 ;  remonstrBte 
Bgaioit  the  I  nquidtioD,  ii.  7  ;  recog- 
ni*e  PhiJip  lad  Joanna,  iii.  61 , 

Coitca  of  Caitile,  pun  act*  reipecting 
the  nobility,  i.  277  ;  reaitt  the  u*ur- 
patioo*  of  the  church,  391  i  poai  act* 
teapectiag  coin,  295  ;  proceediagi  of, 
raapecting  the  meceuoo,  after  the  do- 
ceaie  of  lubelli,  iii.  196 ;  convoca- 
tion of,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  348  ; 
meeting  of,  254, 

Council,  loral,  reorgaoimion  of  the, 
L  387,  iiL  321. 

Council*,  onaniialian  of,  Iii.  42B. 

Creteniii,  Dcmelriu).  enplojed  in  tbe 
compilation  of  the  Complutanaian  Po- 
lyglot, iii.  305,  ». 

CroM,  the  itaodaid  of  the,  i.  459. 

Cniudea,  opened  the  way  to  the  loqaisi- 
tian,  i.  SO"}. 

Currency,  law*  edabliahing  nnifomitv 
in  lh»;  iii.  432. 

Caiar,  lunender  of,  ii,  46. 


Darien,   Iithmui  of,  croaicd  by   Vaaco 

Nunez  de  Balboa,  iil  44B. 
Doru.  connt,  hi*  '*HiMoir«  de  Veniie," 

iii.  337,  B. 
Don.  Diwi  de,  arehbiihop  of  Seville, 

favour*  tne  project  of  Columbui.ii.  Ill; 

notice  of,    ib.   n. ;    an   ioquiiitor,   iii. 


committed  to,  i.  303. 

Donnlei,  ncconnt  of  the,  i.  9,  n. 

Oonet,  marqui*  of;  aee  Grwy. 

Drama,  Spaniah,  liie  of  tiie,  iL  211 ; 
the  tragi-comody  of"  CeIeKina,"ai3; 
Juan  de  la  Encina,  21T ;  Tome  da 
Niharra,  319;  low  condition  of  tka 
■tage.  323  ;  tragic  drama,  334 ;  Ftr 
nan  Perez  de  Oliva,  334. 

Duellingprohibited,i.27B;  practind ,  359. 

Duponcet,  hi*  "  HiMcdn  do  Gonoln  de 
Cordooe,"  iii.  1S7,  n, 
E. 

Early  literotnre  of  Cailile,  i.  102-  See 
CaitUi. 

Eccleiiaitica,  inSuence  of,  in  CaHib, 
i.  36  ;  theii  licentiouinen,  38  ;  their 
great  wealth.  39,  n. ;  ctuBttaenieol  of, 
by  lubella,  ii.  4.     See  Cltrg^. 

Education  in  Granada,  under  Alhakem 
II,  i,  351 1  pmviuoo*  lor,  366  ;  the  re- 
■ntti,  367.   %»  Mem. 

Enpt,  the  mtuion  from  ^w  sultan  of,  te 
Perdinaod  and  Iiabella,  ii.  53. 

Eliabeth  of  Englud,  Iiabella  compared 
with,  iii.  188. 

El  Zi^,  aea  AbJallab.  m 

Emanuel,  locceiKir  of  John  II.  of  Por- 
tugal, ii.  320  ;  nnion  of,  with  the  ia- 
fonta  Icabella,  it.  329  ;  bukhc*  be 
Jew*  from  Portugal,  339. 

£ncina,Juaa  dell,  notice  of,  iL  317;  hii 
dramatic  eclwues,  218. 

Enriquei,  Fadnque,  admiral  of  Caitik, 
commuider  of  a  Spaaiih  snuda  to 
cany  Joanna  to  Flatiden,  ii.  324. 

Epila,  Pedro  Arbuei  de,  inquiiitoi  in 
Sorggo***,  ii.  6.     See  Arbittu 

Eraimui,  on  the  icience  and  literature  of 
Spain  under  Isabella,  iii.  459,  n. 

Europe,  itate  of,  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  ii.  233 ;  character  of 
reignine  loveteigni  in,  335  ;  inproved 
political  and  moral  condition  of,  236 ; 
more  intimate  relation*  between  iialei, 
337 ;  foreign  relatiDni  conducted  by 
tbe  lOTerBign,  ib. ;  Italy  the  ichool  it 
politic*,  338  ;  alarmed  at  the  Fieoeh 
invuioQ  in  Italy,  251 ;  eflect  of  the 
t  Feidinaod  and  Im- 


bella  oi 


ii.  408. 


dinand  and  Iiabella,  i: 
Eymetich,  hi*  imtructioiu  relative  to  in- 
qiuiitioni,  i.  304 ;  cited,  U.  n. 


I,  the  early,  made  by  the  Spa-      Ferdinaod  I.  of  Aragon,  bii  applicatioa 
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V,  120. 

FeRtinKnil  theCUholic,  hUbiitb,  t.  123; 
■irorD  heii  to  tbe  croon,  136  ;  icnun- 
dklioD  of  allegumca  to,  bj  the  CaUtuu, 
139 ;  hit  Juociiau  wilb  Jou  babre 
GiiDiu,  the  coiiMquAnca,  143(  hii 
nUTDw  SKipa,  ib.  ;  oHDliatioiu  far 
hii  ■narriagt,  14S,  179,  183  ;  uticln 
or  mtrriigt,  ltl4  ;  cnlen  CutJe,  IBS  ; 
hii   pnTtte    ■  "     ■  ■-..... 


190; 


,    191; 


ib.; 


bu    minitce, 

bnbro  Perptnun,  m^j  ^  an  nceiKuiD 
bj  Henrr  1 V.  u  Scgoru,  SOT  ;  idiii- 
moned  to  tlie  uiiitanca  oT  bii  fUhtr 
in  Ar^n,  !08>  310;  hi*  Himniuy 
•MCDtkia  of  JBitica,  in  ibt  eiw  of  Gor- 
do, 211  ;  mnrcbei  iniiut  Alfboio, 
king  of  Portugil,  230 ;  cbiHeogci 
bin  to  penosa]  combat,  231 ;  ratnati, 
ti.  i  laorganizei  the  timjr,  ud  proceedi 
to  Zmmon,  234,  235 : 


ay,  ud  procee 
:   oYertUM  A 


the  b&tUe  of  Toro,  339  ; 
fiit^,  341  ;  bi*  Tuii  to  bii  htiier,  346 ; 
nuebei  toinudB  Alhami,  392,  399 ; 
ruMt  the  ncoDd  iiogB,  399  ;  hit  nnnie- 
caMfal  kltenpt  on  Loit,  403,  406  ;  the 
fint  monuch  to  uod  imbuaiei  to  fb- 
rngn  powen,  413  ;  bii  fint  iaterferance 
in  the  politici  or  Italy,  413  ;  bii  trot- 
menl  oF  Abdallah,  436,  43S  ;  hii  Mnn* 
to  (he  vuqnnbed  Moon,  446  ;  hi« 
bodf-gnud,  451 ;  hi*  meeting  with  the 
qoeea  in  the  camp  bafort  Moclin,  466; 
hi*  CDdBing,  467  ;  hi*  eondnct  in  re- 
latioa  to  the  Inqaiiition  in  Angon, 
ii.  6 ;  Inquiiition  tfaronghout  hi*  do- 
minion*. 10  ;  hi*  cipedilioB  la  Vein 
HiUgB,  13;  narrow  cuape  of,  13  ; 
hi*  haughty  demeinour  to  the  embauy 
Ttom  bailed  Milag*,  30 ;  hi*  wtry 
derice  re*pecliag  tbe  plate,  36 ;  aa- 
lumca  the  cominand  of  the  arrny  at 
Murcia,  41 ;  makra  inroad*  into  Gra- 
nada, ih. ;  hia  meanilt*  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Baa,  44  ;  take*  commind  of 
the  army,  46  |  name*  of  the  diitin- 
giihad  cavaliera  who  ninally  ittgiid- 
M,  ib,  n. ;    hi*  treatment  of  tbe  peo- 

EU  of  Baia,  61  ;  hi*  interview  with 
1  Zagal,  83-,  occapttioD  of  hi*  do- 
main, 64;  devaatatc*  Giaoada,  74; 
coorer*  knighlhaod  on  hia  Kin,  Prince 
John,  ib. ;  hii  palicf  in  regard  to 
Guadix,  and  other  citie*,  76  i  mna- 
ten  hii  (nrcM,  in  1491.  for  the  clouog 
eaapaign  a^init  Granada,  76 ;  en- 
camp* in  tlie  Vega,  77 ;  di»)^iTDve* 
VOL.  III. 


aulationi  demanded  b 


481 


,  Colnm- 
biu,  1(5;  attempt  on  bii  fife,  142; 
hia  alow  raeonry,  144  ;  puoiilunent 
of  the  a**aa*in.  146;  early  education 
of,  negltcted,  168  ;  fonign  politic* 
diiwled  by,  333  ;  bii  deurminatton 
reapacting  llw  crown  of  Naplei,  351  ; 
aend*  an  anroy  to  the  French  court, 
363;  hi*  condnet  in  i«Ution  to  th« 
aipediUoD  of  ChaHe*  VIII,  363,  364; 
make*  naval  preparation*,  362  ;  hi* 
•eeond  miauon  to  Cbarlca  VIII,  363  ; 
bold  eoudncl  of  hia  envoy*,  264 ;  bit 


and  the  king  of  & 
the  field,  aDamaroh 


HeniT  VII. 
.  J22,  ■-  i  tale* 
I  marobea  toward  the  monn- 
of  Granada,  39S ;  the  lebeb 
anbtnil  to,  406  ;  hi*  oegotialion*  with 
Venice,  iii.  B  ;  with  the  Emperor 
Haiimilian,  it. ;  hi*  view*  and  maa- 
■nre*  in  regatd  to  the  French  invaiion 
of  Italy,  10 ;  hi*  partition  of  Naple* 
with  Couii  XII,  12,  13;  fronnd  of 
hia  claim  to  Naplw,  14 ;  hi*  rapture 
with  France,  34  ;  hb  irutruedoo*  to 
Philip  to  nuke  a  li«aty  with  Loni* 
XII,  64;  reject*  tbe  treaty,  83;  hia 
policy  uaminad,  84;  hi*  meaium 
■n  i^ard  10  tbe  French  invanon,  96 ; 
bi*  ill  1 1  iimrii.  97 ;  nfier*  liom  ipe* 
cnlative  writera,  101,  n. ;  bia  treaty 
with  Loui*  XII,  147  ;  aktati  rwent 
of  Caatile  in  the  taetameot  of  1*a- 
balta,  lff7  ;  the  qneen**  proviaion 
for,  lb. ;  iwigni  the  crown  of  Ca*tile 
to  Philip,  196  ;  aHome*  the  title  of 
admiruatrator  of  Caatile,  196  ;  unpo- 
pular, 198,  212  ;  hU  perpleiitia,  201  ; 
propnab  toi  hu  aeeond  marriage,  203  ; 
nil  maniage  with  the  PrincaM  Gar- 
maine,  306,  310;  hi*  impolitic  treaty 
with  France,  3U6;  ba*  an  interview 
with  Philip.  216 ;  hi*  coorteoB*  de- 
portment, lb, ;  hi*  reugnation  i  f  the 
regencT,  218;  bia  aeeond  intarriew 
with  Philip,  330  ;  hi*  departnre,  it. ; 
hi*  dbpodtion  toward*  Columbna,  336  ; 
hi*  noju*t  treatment  of  bim.  336  ;  the 
porpoae  of  perverting  hi*  peniion,  335  ; 
hi*  diitruBt  of  Gonaalvo,  337 ;  laib 
for  Naslei,  339 ;  hi*  deponnwnt  to-. 
waid*  bon*alva,  it.  362  ;  bu  iccep- 
tion,  360  ;  hb  entry  into  Naplea,  251 ; 
■nmmoiu  a  pariiament  and  tMtora* 
the  Angevin*,  262 ;  bu  politic  ba- 
bavioiir  napacting  CaatiU.   260-    -' 


266 :  i«cepiion  of,  in  Caatile,  369 ; 
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FllD 


I,  326: 


SB  ;  bet  dapondcaev,  67  ;  birth  of  bar 
■econd  lOD,  SB  -,  Tinted  hjF  lubellk, 
89 ;  ioaane,  SO,  161  ;  kici  mid  con- 
duct 162;  her  iuopuity,  197;  ti.- 
vouri  the  governmeal  b;  hsr  tuiiei, 
S()0  i  rigomiHl;  conGnad,  ib. ;  ber 
conditioD  at  tbe  death  of  her  bu>b*Dd, 
247;  ber  conduct  in  regard  to  bu 
huiband'a  ramaiai,  256;  cbangea  her 
miniitan,  257 ;  her  inlarview  with 
ferdinand,  2^ ;  her  death,  it.  See 
Philip  and  fkilip  and  Jtanite. 

John  II.  of  Caitile,  aceeMion  of,  L  96; 
hi)  kingiltna  paverrMd  bjr  hvooritee, 
97  ;  hia  pHitiuil]'  to  AWara  de  Luna, 
ib,  9B I  hi*  oppreuian  of  the  cota- 
mona,  99;  his  eBcouia^emenl  of  li- 
teratura,  103  )  his  manuga  wilb  Iba 
Priuccw  laabetla,  lU;  bia  death, 
117;  hia  Kal  agaiul  beratica,  306. 

John  Hi  of  AiagoD,  {Tovenu  Aisfon 
during  tbe  absence  of  AlfoDio  V,  i. 
120;  title  dfhi*  ion  Clilot  to  Naiane, 
ib. ;    hia   marriage    widi  Joan     Henri- 

Jiiei,  121  i  hei  deportment  towaidi 
ailoa,  ib. ;  defaali  Carlos,  123  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  124, 126; 
hia  hypocritical  leconciliatioii  with 
Carlos,  136 ;  hii  peifiJioua  trealnant 
and  impriaonment  of  him,  138;  hia 
eicape  from  the  fuiy  of  the  Catalani, 
129 ;  leleaBC*  hia  sob  Carina  from 
prison,  130  ;  his  Irean  with  Louis  XI. 
of  Fraocc,  137;  alleiiancc  tn,  re- 
nounced tnr  the  Catalana,  139;  hia 
tucxasses,  140;  hia  diatreasei,  enbar- 
raaamcDta,  and  calamitiea,  143  ;  death 
of  the  wile  of,  144;  impionemcnt  in 
his  affain,  146j  Tcstoralion  of  hia  eje* 
sight,  ib. ;  besicgea  and  subdues  Bir- 
ceiona,  147;  bis  embamssmeats  at 
the  time  of  Ferdinand'!  entrance  into 
Cailile,  1B7  ;  (nilet  to  Ferdinand  ra- 
(pecliDg  tbe  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
I9B  ;  takes  part  with  Roussilton  and 
CeidagiM!  sgainat  Louis  XI,  201; 
throws  himself  into  Ferpignan,  ib. ; 
bis  animating  conduct,  203  ;  nliared 
bj  Feidinand,  303  ;  Louis  dalaina  hia 
ambaaaadors,  300  ;  liia  iuler*iew  with 
Ferdinand  snbaequentl;  to  tbe  battle 
at  ioro,  246,  n. ;  his  death,  251  ;  cha- 
racter, 363. 
John,  Uuka  oF  Calabria  and  Lorraioe, 
ioliustad  with  tbe  goveiDtaent  of  Cata- 


lonia, i.  141  ;  abandoBS  tba  siege  of 
Gerana,  143 ;  hia  popdaritj  and  ue- 
ceaaes,  ib. ;  bis  dealli,  146. 

John,  Prince,  son  of  Alboso  of  Far- 
tngal,  i.  236 ;  marcbca  to  the  sid  of 
hia  father  at  Zamora,  335  ;  takes  part 
in  tbe  bettle  of  Toro,  338,  341 ;  crown- 
ed, 245  ;  leaiKui  the  crown  to  his  !*■ 
tber,  246;  proposition  for  the  onion  ol 
bis  aon  Aloaso  with  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile, 249 :  discoveriea  in  the  reign  o(, 
ii.  103  ;  Colambai  appliv  to,  108 ;  bis 
conduct  towards  the  eiiled  Jem,  131 ; 
his  reception  of  Columbus  on  his  le- 
tnm  from  his  fitat  voyage,  147,  ■■ ;  en- 
deavours to  check  tlie  career  of  ^uuih 
discovery,  159;  sends  an  iiiilnisailnt 
to  Fetduuuid  and  Isabella,  161 ;  hii 
wary  diplomacy  in  renrd  to  thur  wd- 
baaay  lo  bioi,  it. ;  advised  of  Calan- 
bua  having  sailed  on  his  aeCDod  voy- 
age, 163;  hia  diaKust,  164;  adjtM- 
meut  of  the  miaanderataading,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tordeiillai,  165;  die^  aad 
the  crown  devolvee  on  Emanuel,  330. 

John,  son  of  Feidinand  and  Isabi^ 
proposilion  for  tbe  tinion  of,  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Navarre,  i.  416  ;  meamRs 
for  tba  reo^ilion  of,  iL  40;  bouuer 
of  knigblhood  conferred  on,  74 ;  kii 
birth  and  early  educatioa,  173,  317, 
H. ;  hia  attainments,  173  ;  princa  of 
the  AilurisB,  317,  K. ;  union  of,  wili 
Margaret,  321,  337,  338;  his  soddea 
illness,  337 1  bis  death,  330 ;  his  amia- 
ble character,  333. 

John  of  Naniie,  see  Albm. 

Joshua,  his  miracle  of  tbe  aun  standi^ 
still,  said  lo  be  repeated  at  Onn,  iii. 
290,  B. 

Jodgea,  abridguMnt  of  tbe  oomauasion  of 
the,  L  368,  n. 

Juglar,  Fray  Gaipwd,  ini]iu«ilar  Ofcr 
the  dioccae  of  Saragoaas,  ii.  6. 

Jultna  11,  hii  bull  of  July  28tb,  1508,  ii. 
466  ;  bis  election  aa  pope,  iii.  1 13 1  la- 
tiScs  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  313  ;  his 
Ofpeaitiba  to  the  French,  317  ;  graaU 
l-mirulod  the  investiture  of  Naplei. 
and  other  favoun,  318 ;  becKBCs  a 
tbe  Holy  League,  319;  hat 
-  Dmnuicating  the  aovereign 


of  Nav 


!,  333. 


riaprudenca,  leform  of  the,  i.  370; 
study  of,  in  Spain,  276.    See  Law. 

Justice,  adminiiUation  of,  in  Castile,  i. 
310,  254,  2G6,  367,  379;  king  and 
queen  preside  in  cuurta  of,  3^  ;  mea- 
sures for  the  admioialratioD  of,  ii.  42; 
Marineo  cited  reapccting,  iii.  416. 

JoMice    of  A.ngea,    hu    court,    L  56 ; 
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CHUM  rereired  to,  i.  63;  iaiUtution  of 
tba  offict  at,  73  ;   impoiUnt  functioiu 

of,  ib.;  eiUDplei  of  i""" ' — * 

'    dncl  of,  76. 


^'i  Gompued,  i.  __. 
Kouhthood  fivourad  b;  tbe  U«  of  Cu- 

u1e,  i.  36. 
Ka^bU,  civililiei  bctwean  lh«  Moonih 

and  CtuiMian,  i.  369.    See  CAi»ir#. 
Korao,  Itn,  ciicU  milituy  Mtrico  of  «l] 
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CM  ftnmnblo  lo  it,  L  3ftS ;  pdmj  ilate 
oj^  daiing  the  raico  of  tlM  loveieigai, 
iiL  459.  ■.  i  further  obMmliaiw  ra- 
■pectiDgit,  4^,11.     Sm  Culilun  fiU- 

LlorCDte,  Don  Juan  AatODio,  hii  compu' 
Uliaui  iMpectiag  tha  •iciimi  of  tbe 
InqnuUioD,  i.  334 ;  nolica  of  bii  Hii- 
loij  of  lbs  InquiiilioD,  337,  n. ;  com- 
pntuioni  retpccting  (be  laquiiitiiiD, 
token  liDiii,  ill.  469,  ■. 

Loj>,  FcrdiDind'i  uniuccenfal  Utampt 
on,  i.  403;  All  Atar  the  defender  of, 
43 1 ;  Lord  ScaWi  diatiuguiahei  hiuuelf 


Lombard; 


bj  tbe  French,  i 


Luce,  complimanl  of  I 

LaDJanm  nptnred,  ii.  aa, 

Lawa,  codification  of  tbe,  i.  270  ;  compi- 
latioQ  of,  iii.  424 ;  cbaitctat  of  tbe, 
426. 

Lebrtja,  Anlonio  dc,  nolicM  of,  and  of 
fail  writipga.  i.  464,  •>.,  ii.  181. 

Leo  X.  foniiabet  Ximenra  witb  Greek 
HSS.  iii.  304  i  hli  brief  to,  401. 

Leon,  Ponra  da,  diaconen  Floiida,  iii.44&, 

Leon,  Rodriga  Fonce  de,  facta  raipect- 
iug,  i.  199,  384 ;  bii  oppoiition  to  (he 
dale  of  Mcdioa  3idaaii,  263,  3B6 ; 
made  marquii  of  Cadiz,  3S4  ;  fail  ex- 
pedilioD  againil  Alfaama,  387;  bia 
indamilable  ■pirit  ibeie,  394  ;  tiii  COD- 
Kiioa  witb  ibn  eipedilion  to  the  Ai- 
uqiiia,  419,  420,  426  ;  hU  euape, 
4!B  1  rntaided,  449 )  rcKiun  Ferdi- 
nand, ii.  14;  danger  of,  belbie  Ha- 
Iiga,  23  ;  takei  poueuion  of  the  cita- 
del, 33 ;  drawn  into  an  arabnieade 
near  Baia,  41 ;  deara  tbe  gardeoa  of 
tbair  timber,  61 ;  death  and  beroic 
character  of,  96 ;  hia  deacendanta  «lld 

Leonora,  Qneen  of  NaTam,  i.  413;  iii. 
206. 

Libiaiiei,  remark*  oii,befoie  tbe  introduce 
tioD  of  printing,  ii.  170,  ■. 

Licence  lor  private  toj^m  lo  tha  New 
World,  ii.  462. 

Literature,  earljr  itale  of,  in  (kmle,  i. 
103;  ita  eacoDrageneal  under  John  II, 
ib.  113;  mtninia  of  Villeoa,  106; 
marqnii  of  Saatillana,  107  ;  Ju«a  da 
Hena,  109;  minor  Inminariea,  111  ; 
cpiilolaTT  and  biatorical  compMilion  at 
(hii  penud,  112;  encooragement  of, 
b)  Albakem  11,  361 ;  >UI«  of,  amony 
(he  Spaniah  Araba,  366  ;  circtumUa- 


Longfeilow,  Henn'  W.,  bia  Toaion  of 
M«nriqtie'i  Coplai,  ii.  313.  n. 

Loognenlle,  Urengthened  Iw  Palice,  and 
punoM  the  duke  of  AlTa,  iii.  337. 

Lorraine,  dnke  of ;  lee  JiAn. 

Louii  XI.  of  France,  faia  trea^  with  John 
II.  of  Aragon,  i.  137 ;  hia  interriew 
with  Henn  IV.  of  Cauile,  on  tiie  banki 
of  tha  BidiuoB,  168;  the  conae- 
qnencei,  169  ;  fail  propoution  re- 
apecting  tbe  onion  of  fail  brother  and 
Joaaaa,  196  ;  RoniuJlon  and  Cerdagne 
revolt  from,  301  ;  treat;  of,  with  the 
King  of  Arason,  203  ;  detaina  an- 
baiaadon  of  John  II,  209 ;  Ibe  Grat 
monarch  (o  extend  an  intsreat  to  £n- 
topean  polilica,  413  ;  hii  atanding  in 
reiard  lo  Nararre,  414,  416  ;  luccied- 
ed  br  Cfaariei  VIII,  iL  244. 

Louia  XII,  hii  deaigni  on  Italj,  iii.  4  ; 
hia  ncgotiitioni  with  Tirioni  European 

Swcra,  6 ;  openly  meoacei  Nipiea, 
IB;  bii  niptnre  with  Ferdinand, 
34  i  croaaM  (he  Alpa,  38  ;  negotiate! 
a  trcitj  with  PhiTip  at  Ljooi,  6S ; 
deraandi  an  eiplaoation  of  the  arch- 
duke, B3  ;  hia  uidignatioD,  and  mca- 
auiM  for  invading  Spain,  91  ;  bit 
great  piepantioni  agaimt  Italj|,  108  ; 
bia  chagnn  after  (ha  rent  of  Garigliano, 
141 ;  hit  ireatmeui  of  the  gamion  of 
Uaeti,  ib, ;  hii  appreheniiont  for  the 
Fa(e  of  bia  poawniioni  in  (he  north  of 
Ital;,  146  ;  bii  treatj  with  Ferdinand, 
147 ;  caiiiea  of  hii  hilure  in  Italy, 
160;  memoin  of  tbe  period  of,  166, 
H. ;  hii  policy  mpectiag  the  miauniier- 
atanding  between  Ferdinand  and  Phi- 
lip, 304 ;  bia  brilliant  iotarnew  with 
Ferdinand  at  Saiona,  364 ;  hii  com- 
pllmeoti  (o  Gonul*o,  267;  hii  pro- 
jecU  againit  Venice,  3l3i  hii  pani- 
lioni  0)  the  coDtinanlal  poucaiioni  of 
Venice  with  Maumiliaa,  ii.;  croaaei 
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Solo,  FeidioBDd  dei  hii  disccfcrici  and 
death,  iii.  448,  *. 

Sotonujor,  Aloiuo  de,  hii  dud  with 
Bajard,  iii.  46. 

Souia  Grat  nins  the  inmmit  of  th«  walU 
ofOiao,ui,3B8. 

South  S«i,  effect  of  iti  diicoKry,  iii.  446. 

Spain,  i.  I  ;  eoatolidatiiiii  of  iba  Tationi 
itatei  oF,  a ;  aumber  oF  itaiei  in,  n- 
duced  to  four,  ib. ;  influeBce  of  the 
Viiigothi  on,  ii. ;  of  the  Smcea  in- 
vaiiaa  on,  5  ;  of  the  eccleiiaitic*  there, 
8 )  Male  ofj^e  Jewi  in,  at  the  iccet- 
iiOB  of  Iiabella,  312  ;  early  inoceatea 
oT  Hihometaniim  and  the  Arabs  in, 
338  ;  conqueat  at,  340  ;  irealtneDt  of 
Chiiltiaoi  in,  343  i  mineral  wealth  of, 
348  I  civilities  belweeo  the  people  of, 
aad  the  Spaniib  Anibi,  3&9  ;  merila 
of  the  uholan  of,  ii.  183 )  aniverai- 
tie*  of,  184  i  ialtodaction  of  printing 
into,  187  I  encouraged  bj  the  queen, 
188  ;    iti  rapid    diSiuioD,  189  ;    im- 

Grtance  of  the  treat?  of  Barcelona  to, 
9  ;  alarmed  at  tffc  expedition  of 
Chailea  VIII.  into  lul;,  aAl ;  peace 
erf;  with  •Fnnee,  310 ;  influence  of 
the  Italian  van  on,  313;  moral  con- 
aequenoea  of  her  diacoreriea  in  the 
We»t,  466 ;  her  geographical  eiteni, 
468  ;  neutrality  of,  aecared  in  re- 
lation  to  France  and  IlBl;,iit>  5  ;  alarm- 
ed by  the  French  conqneita  in  Italy, 
6;  rupture  of,  wilb  France,  33  ;  in- 
Miion  of.  bjLonia  XII,  91 1  effects 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  laabella 
on,  407  ;  policy  of  the  crown  at  their 
acceiiion,  408  ;  depreauaa  of  the  no- 
ble* in,  409;  treatment  of  the  church 
in,  413  ;  morali  then,  414;  atite  of 
the  commoni  in,  415 ;  royal  ordi- 
nance* for,  418 ,-  adrancenient  of 
prerogaliie  in,  433  ;  legal  cominla- 
Uoni  there,  436  ;  organization  of 
councils  in,  438  ;  legal  profeition  in, 
ndTanced.  430;  chanctei  of  the  lam 
dorini  the  reign  of  Feidiaand  and 
laabella,  433 ;  erroneoo*  prtnciplei  of 
I^isUlion  in,  434  ;  principal  eiporls 
from,  4S5  ;  mnnufactnrei.  433  ;  agri- 
cnllure,  437 ;  economical  policy  in, 
440  ;  intemil  imptotements  in,  442  ; 
increase  of  the  empire  of,  443  ;  ila  go- 
venunenC  of  Naples,  444  ;  its  rere- 
Does  from  the  Indie*,  446 ;  spirit  of 
adventure  in.  447  ;  progiew  of  dis- 
covery, 446 ;  effect  prodoced  there, 
by  the  discovery  dF  the  South  Sea, 
449 ;  (Uvery  in  her  colonies,  451  ; 
tdministratiDn  of  laws  in  the  colonic* 
of.  464  ;  its  general  prosperity,  456; 
opulence  oF  the  lowiu  of,  467  ;  public 


embelliihments 


463  ;  apirit  oF  Bigotry  ii  . 

Bcent   impulse  tbare,  468  t  the  period 

of  national  glocy  for,  470.    See  Cu- 

tiU. 

Spaniards,  their  gradual  eoecoachiDCDt 
on  the  Saracens,  i,  8 ;  dissensions 
among  them,  9 ;  extend  their  con- 
anesU  to  the  Doum  and  Tagos,  10; 
Iheir  leligioui  Ferrour  sod  (anaticixm, 
II  ;  their  traditional  miniilrelsy,  13; 
Ibetr  respect  far  the  MahooeUo*,  13  ; 
early  discoveries  by  the,  ii.  102  ;  their 
progress  of  discovery,  iii  449 ;  excesses, 
450 ;  their  patriodc  priikciple.  463. 
See  CiulUe. 

Spanish  Arab*,  see  Moart, 

Spaniih  fleet,  fitted  out  ander  Gonsalio 
de  Cordova,  iii,  11, 

Stage,  low  conditiDn  of  the,  iL  323. 

the  Canaries,  i 
Swias   mercenaries,  Pulgar^  accnant   of 
the,  i.  461  ;    employniant  oF,   ii.  94: 
Iheir  value  in  the  sipedilion  of  Cbartea 
VIII,  253;  Iheir  organization,  ib. 


Talavera,  Fraj  Fernando  de,  anecdote 
leapecting  him  and  Isabella,  i.  316; 
reganis  Colnmbua's  theory  as  visioo- 
ary,  il  110  ;  oppoie*  the  demands  of 
Columbus,  115;  Archbiihop  of  Gra- 
nsda,  373  ;  remarks  respecting,  374, 
375;  his  mild  policy,  376;  the  deny 
diasatiafied  with  il,  ik  ;  appeases  the 
insurgents  of  the  Albayein,  387  ;  coat- 
meniU  Ximeoes,  391  ;  the  qneen'a 
correspondence  with,   liL  178,  ■.  ;    n 


dova,  iii.  34  ;  surrenders,  39. 
Tendilla,  Inigo  Lopei  de  Uendoia,  coanl 
oF,   remarks   respecting,   ii.   373  ;    his 
the  Albsy 


li.413,n. 


biycin,  386  ;  hii  ii 


Ticknor,  George,  hia  essa^  on  the  carij 
progress  oF  the  dramatic  and  the  bin- 
Time,  ecDDomy  of,  by  Ximenes,  iii.  4lr3. 

Toledo,  BccounI  of  environs  of,  iii.  438,  w. 

Toledo,  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  arch- 
biihop of,  i.  39,  iiC  413,  h.  See  Ctrit. 
la,  iUnufmo,  and  Ximtnti. 

TViledo,  Padriqoe  de  ;  lee  Alva. 

Toledo,G>reis  de,  loses  his  life.  liL  396; «. 

Toleration  smong  the  Moora,  i.  5;  re- 
marka  on  the  want  of,  ii.  416.  Sw  la. 
taltraiui. 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  iL  165. 
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Torn,  btule  of,  i.  238. 

Turo,  Ltjfu  dc,  iii.  196. 

Torqucmwli,  TbiHnu  da,  tha  cdoIcmot 
or  iMbelli,  ficu  reipactiiig,  i.  317  ; 
IiH(uiaitor-gtiian]  of  Cutile  and  An- 
gou,  324  ;  coDirielnns  under,  333  -,  bin 
Tut  diyi  add  death,  336  j  bis  findi' 
'  Eun,  ib. ;  hii  nolenl  conduct  >I  a 
Jairiih  a«atiilioi)  witb  FerdiDatid  and 
iMbella,  il.  125  ;  forbidi  the  Jewi  ra- 
ceiiiiig  auittwKC,  130. 

Torture  by  the  InquiiilioD,  i.  32d. 

ToDniament  aetr  Tiatii,  iii.  43. 

Trade,  regnlalioai  of,  i.  294,  Iii.  431. 

Traoi,  touiDamem  near,  iii.  42. 

Truiamira,  revalutian  of,  I  95  ;  tenni- 
nation  of  male  lineoflhe  houMoF,  216. 

Tiibunati  of  Cutile,  raorgaoiiatidii  of  the, 
i.  266. 

Tripoli  captured,  iii.  295. 

Tiuiillo,  punisbmeDt  of  certain  ecxkuai- 
tics  ihCTe,  ii.  4. 

Turka,  Fredanc^'  application  to,  for  aid, 
iii.  9 ;  Coualno'a  eipaditioQ  aninat, 
16;  theirdefeDceoTSLGwirge,  16. 


Vreni,  couDi  of,  iL  400  ;  faia  couduct  at 
■he  Siena  VentMJa,  403,  404,  406; 
goet  out  to  meet  GouialTD,  iii.  276 ; 
contM  into  eolliaioa  irllb  Ximcnn,  390. 

V. 

Valadatx,  her  islelleclnal  chancier,  i. 
363.1. 

Valencii,  conquered  by  Aruon,  i.  53 ; 
loana  by  tha  city  of,  u.  68  i  printing 
pren  at,  in  1474,  1B9. 

Ve^  Gercilauo  de  la,  TCKiia  Ferdinand, 
il.  14 }  notice  of,  17,  n.  -,  roioiatcr  of 
FenUuud,  260  1  aidaGouialTo  at  the 
Uanning  oF  Onia,  307  ;  hii  boldnen  to- 
wards uie  pope,  iii.  7  ;  Fcrdinand'i  dc- 
portisent  towardi  him,  216,  260. 

V^,  Lorenio  Snam  de  la,  bit  negotia* 
tioni,  iii.  B  -,  hli  ability,  106,  ■. 

Velaaco,  Bernardino  d«,  grand  conitabla, 
iii.27S;  propoaed  anion  o^  with  Eliira, 
277  ;  beta  raapecting,  a.  n. ;    his  ia< 


Vtlei 


B.  412,  ■ 


Halan,  its  lur 
of,  IS. 


nabulatiena  6t  the 


venenai  diwaat,  ongii 

■Veaim,  the  celabrald  ^'V"  ^'  "• ' 
aid*  France  against  Hilan,  iii.  4  ;  Fci- 
dioaod^  Degotitliona  with,  8  i  bar  dii- 
tnut  of  Fianee,  106 ;  ptiqaeti  agaioM, 

VOL.  ni. 
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312  1  partition  of,  by  the  treaty  of  Cam. 
brav,  ih. ;  power  of,  broken  by  the  bailie 
of  Agaadel,  316  ;  rvntiucDtal  profincci 
of,  released  from  tbeir  allegiance,  316  ; 
becomes  a  party  in  the  Holy  League, 
319  ;  diwusled,  32S  ;  her  deGnitiie 
treaty  wit^  France  for  their  mntoal 
defence,  336 ;  laid  waste  by  Cardona, 
ib.  ;  Dam's  history  of,  32B,  n. 

Vernia,  Juan  de,  employed  in  the  coio- 
pilaliou  of  Compluteniian  Pok»M,  iiu 
30S,  n.  i  ejHlaph  on  Ximenei,  396,  M. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  iii.  446,  n.  j  gi*««  the 
name  to  the  weslera  caatinvni,  ib. 

Vienna,  Prince  of  ;  nee  CarUi.  __^ 

Vicenia.  cruellies  al  caplure  of,  ill.  333,  a. 

Viltafiala,  de»royed  by  Ximenes,iiL  390. 

Villena,  Henry,  nian|Ui(  of.  bis  lileraiy 
character,  i.  105 ;  late  of  his  library, 
106,  336,  n. 

Villena,  Juan  Pacheco,  mar^uia  of,  cbs- 
raclar  and  influence  of,  i.  156;  dis- 
graced, 159  ;  hit  leegne  "lib  the  aich- 
Usbop  of  Toledo  against  the  crown, 
160;  assisn  in  deposing  Henry  IV, 
162  ;  bis  intrigue*  to  prevent  a  lecon- 
cilialioa  of  partiea,  165  ;  supports  Jo- 
anna Beltianeja,  IS),  243:  ihtcateni 
Isabella  witb  impriioninenl,  182  ;  bis 
endeBTOurs  to  prttont  the  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  185  ;  appoint- 
ed grand  master  of  St.  James,  195  ;  bii 
■varice,  196,  «. ;  incenies  Henry  H  . 
uainst  IsabeUa,  207  ;  his  death,  213  : 
daiatiified  with  the  tetttenient  of  the 
queen's  regency,  iii.  198  ;  faTours  Fei- 
dlnand,  260  ;  hii  income.  412,  «. 

*errun  Spain,  i.  4  ;  character 
laws,  a,  i  Spain  taken  from 
;   oondition  of  slaves  afteong 


'iaigothl 
of  tbaii 


1,7. 


Weighu  and  measures,  laws  mpectiog, 

iii.  439. 
West,  belief  of  land  in  the,  li.  106. 
Weit  Indies,  discovery  of  the,  B.  14  ;  why 

10  called,  162  ;  i«gulationsoftf«le  with, 

153 ;  preparalions  for  a  SMVnd  YOyagc 

to,  166.      8o*  Celmtsi,  HiipmWii,  and 

India. 
Wool,  in  Spain,  iii.  436. 

X. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  bit  ramons  Polyglot 

Bible,    ii.  183,  ■.  i    bis    birth,   345 ; 

visits  Rome,  346  ;  his  letun  and  im* 
347  (    establiahed  at  Hi- 


gucnta,  ib.  ;  eniars  the  Francwcao 
Ofdei,  348  j  hi*  serere  Mnaocc,  349  ; 
his  ascMie  life,  ib. ;  made  goardian  of 
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and  mide  ber  caotettai,  351  ;  elected 


;  be  relucunlly  iccepu  it,   35T  ; 
anecdotei  of,  358 ;  hit  auitere  liie,  360 ; 

hii>eT«iity,  361 ;  autboiitiai  on  wbota 
bit  lib  mainly  TOtt,  368.  n.  ;  bii  nonl 
ener^,  3T2  ;  got*  to  Grauwla,  377  ; 
hii  violent  meuura  lor  conTerting  the 
Moon,  373  ;  datroji  Antue  bogiu, 
3S1  i  betieged  ia  hi*  palace,  365  ;  hii 
cofDmunicatiaai  to  the  uvenigiii  ••• 
gpectiag  the  revolt  of  tbe  Albajein, 


approbation  of  hii  miiaaurei,  391 ;  hii 
'  rebuke  of  Vianelli,  iii.  164,  h.;  lui- 
tained  b^  the  queen,  176  ;  renonitralM 
with  Philip  on  the  reclLleuneo  of  hi* 
meaiurea,  335;  hi*  influence,  245;  hit 
conduct  upon  the  death  of  Fhtlip, 
346,  259,  n. ;  fail  eathuiiauD,  281  ;  bii 
.  deugiu  agiinit  Oran,  283  ;  hi*  warlike 
preparatiou,  3B3 ;  hi*  penevennce, 
284iuodaaniim}to  Afiica.SSSj  ad- 
drease*  the  trcopc,  366  [  lelinqniihe* 


thee 


d  to  ITavi 


enti7 


0  Onn,  388  ;  oppotilioa  to  him.  In 
Nirarro,  291  ;  hii  diitniit  of  Fenli- 
Dsad,  392  j  give*  couoiel  In  Nivami, 
lad  ntuma  to  Spain,  393 :  rafu*e«  pub- 
lic honoun,  ib. ;  hit  return  to  Alcali, 
294;  hii  gent 
the  fatnlin  o 


)  waicn  over  ursn  iner  nu 
vk  ;  bu^j  occupied  with  hii 
It  Alcili,298 1  liii  laceptioa 

id  at  the  univenit;  of  AteaU, 


tic  policy.  388  ;  hb  tuicign  policy,  il>. ; 
■end*  a  commiuion  to  Hiipaaiula,  to 
ameliorala  the  coiuUtion  of  the  native*, 
3B8  ;  eitandi  the  Inquiiilion,  it.; 
anumei  the  lole  power,  389  ;  intimi- 
datei  the  noblei,  390  ;  bursi  Villafrati, 
it.  i  public  diKOntanU  under,  391  ;  hit 
rKeptioQ  of  Charlo.  393;  Cbarlei'i 
nngnterul  letter  to.  393  i  hii  Uit  ill- 
nen.  394 ;  hii  daub,  395  ;  celebntian 
of  hii  obaequiea,  ii.  i  Veigara'i  epitaph 
OD.  396  11, ;  hii  character,  it. ;  bu  vtr- 
Btlilily   of   talent,   397;  hi*   bigooj, 


hu 


general  moral  piiiuiple.  398  ;   bit  dinntciwt- 

91  i  hii  ednew,  396 ;  hU  aaltcoofidencs,  400  ( 


ft.  ■■ ;  hii  economy  of  time,  4 
cription  of  bii  penon,  403  ;  eaimini> 
ion  of  bii  ikull,  ib.  n. :  panUcI  between 
>,46t. 


Z^ 


lacihbUak. 

larpriiad  by  the  Mooia,  i.  381. 

1,  Albuo,  employed  in  the  con 

pilaCion  of  the  CoinpluteniiaD  Polyglot, 


Zwi,  a 
ZeU,  H 


of  Ferdinand  a 

3D3 ;  account  of  hit  Polyglot  Bible,  ib. ; 
,  diScultiei  of  the  laik,  30S ;  penom 
employed  about  it,  ib.  n. ;  hii  grati- 
tude on  iu  completion,  306;  hii  pro- 
jected edition  of  Ariitolle,  307,  n.  j 
grand  project!  of  308 ;  hi>  beqneit  to 
the  univenil;  at  Alcaic  309;  the  ad- 
miiiiKratioo  of  Caitile  left  to,  366  t 
roeeti  with  oppoaition  leipeciiDg  the 
regency,  383;  oppotea  tbe  deui«  of 
ChirlH  lo  be  proclaimed  king,  384  ; 
lepliei  lo  the  Cutiliin  anitocncy,  386 ; 
hi*  military  ordinance,  387;  bii  domee- 


.J.  305.  «- 

ZaiDora,  labjectiou  of,  i.  330  ;  Ferdinind 
•uuei  to,  236;  king  of  Portugal  ir- 
beifore,  236  ;  inrreikder  oT,  343. 
Hoor,  hii  eonvenion,  iu  381. 
imel,  the  dehuder  of  Ronda,  io- 
traated  with  the  command  of  Gebil- 
ftin,  iL  16 ;  hi*  remark  after  hi*  inr- 
lender,  34. 

Zeneie,  Abiahea,  a  noble  Moor,  generoii- 
ty  of,  ii.  28. 

Zoraya,  the  lultana,  JeakHU  of  the  *dI- 
Un,  Abal  Haecn,  L  409  ;  ber  lac- 
ecH,  ib.;  her  embauy  to  Coidovi  for 
the  redemption  of  AbdUlah,  436; 
hex  reproof  of  Abdallah  for  bii  weak- 
nan,  u.  89. 

Znnixa,  I«pe^  de,  employed  in  the  com- 
pilatioa  of  the  Compluieniian  Polyglot, 
lii.  306,  ■. 

Zniita,  OeiOnimO)  hii  life  and  writing!. 
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